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THE  DUPLICATION  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  BY  THE  COLLEGE 


JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 
University  ol  Chicago 


A  generation  or  two  ago  the  dividing  line  between  the  college 
and  the  secondary  school  was  reasonably  sharp  and  distinct.  At 
present  it  b  extremely  ill  defined  and  the  indistinctness  threatens 
daily  to  increase.  Formerly  the  secondary  school  foimd  almost  its 
entire  function  in  college-preparatory  work  and  accordingly  it 
covered  only  such  groimd  as  the  college  desired.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  college  was  naturally  exempt  from  undertaking 
mudi  of  anything  done  by  the  school.  Moreover,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  fit  for  presentation  in  the  school  were  xelatively  limited, 
the  curriculum  was  substantially  inflexible  and  stereotyped,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  problem  of  avoiding  serious  overlappings  in  the 
work  of  school  and  college  hardly  arose.  The  line  between  the 
collegiate  and  the  secondajy  was  determined  primarily  in  terms  of 
subject-matter  rather  than  in  terms  of  method,  but  it  was  well 
recognized  and  easily  understood. 

The  wealth  of  subject-matter  offered  in  a  high-school  curricu- 
hmi  today  often  hopelessly  outruns  any  possibility  of  mastery  by 
a  given  pupil  within  a  four-year  period  and  much  therefore  remains 
untouched  which  the  student  may  possibly  wish  to  attack  at  a 
later  point  in  his  career.  The  college  has  been  willing  in  increasing 
d^;ree  to  satisfy  this  demand  and  as  a  result  we  find  a  wide  range 
(A  identical  subjects  taught  in  school  and  college.    The  mere  fact 
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that  the  two  varieti6$«of  institution  offer  the  same  work  is  not  itself 
conclusive  evident  &f  waste,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
leads  one  to.^juedtSon  whether  the  present  practice  is  really  defen- 
sible in  aU'ijb.aspects. 

The/sifuktion  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 

higb.sdi6()ls,  no  longer  content  to  conclude  their  work  with  four 

y^ars^'are  going  on  to  add  a  fifth  and  even  a  sixth  year,  with  the 

.'/ti^ult  that  the  college  is  finding  its  preserves  encroached  upon  to  a 

./•.very  marked  degree.    The  time  seems  ripe  for  an  inquiry  into  the 

*     present  conditions  and  the  writer  herewith  makes  a  beginning  which 

he  hopes  to  carry  farther  in  the  near  future. 

The  question  at  once  presents  itself  whether  the  college  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  own  purely  selfish  interests  is  employing  its 
resources  and  energies  wisely  when  it  duplicates  to  any  large  extent 
the  work  of  the  high  schools.  In  considering  this  issue,  we  may 
well  remember  that  oiu:  colleges  pursue  two  lines  in  their  practice 
with  regard  to  the  school  work  which  they  duplicate.  In  the  one 
case  they  do  the  seemingly  obvious  thing  and  after  a  student  has 
covered  certain  ground  in  school  he  is  permitted  to  proceed  in  col- 
lege to  the  next  more  advanced  stage  of  the  same  subject.  Work 
in  the  modem  languages  may  illustrate  this  case.  But  in  the 
second  instance,  where  the  colleges  offer  work  which  is  nominally 
identical  with  that  done  in  the  schools  and  entrance  credit  is  given 
for  the  same,  the  student,  when  once  he  is  safely  inside  the  college 
waUr,  finds  himself  set  to  doing  right  over  again  much  which  he  has 
already  done  in  school.'  This  procedure  is  frequently  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  college  from  a  more  ma- 
ture and  advanced  point  of  view.  Certain  courses  in  science  both 
I^ysical  and  biological  may  illustrate  this  case  upon  which  we  may 
well  comment  for  a  moment. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  content  of  a  course  in  botany 
given  during  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  high-school  course 
might  be  presented  to  college  Freshmen  or  to  Sophomores  in  a  more 
mature  and  scientifically  substantial  way.  But  where  the  colleges 
find  it  necessary  to  accept  such  work  for  entrance  and  then  pro- 
fit b  to  be  remembered  that  colleges  sometimes  refuse  to  recognize  school  work 
in  any  way,  even  for  entrance.  In  such  cases  the  requirement  thajt  the  student  begin 
anew  is  logically  less  peculiar. 
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ceed  practically  to  disregard  it  and  in  large  measure  to  repeat  it, 
one  can  only  feel  that  the  educational  system  which  permits  or 
encourages  such  duplication  lacks  co-ordination,  that  its  earlier  and 
later  stages  are  out  of  touch  with  one  another,  and  that  we  have  in 
such  maladjustment  a  form  of  wastage  which  is  imf air  both  to  the 
student  and  to  the  teacher. 

No  doubt  high-school  science  must  alwa)rs  vary  somewhat  from 
college  science,  but  it  must  surely  be  possible  to  have  high-school 
and  college  teachers  of  these  subjects  reach  such  an  agreement  as 
to  omtent  and  method  as  shall  save  us  from  the  present  costly  form 
of  duplication.  Something  is  surely  wrong  when  college  students 
who  have  never  pursued  a  given  subject  can  carry  it  on  in  college 
upon  entirely  equal  terms  with  other  students  who  have  made  a 
nominal  beginning  upon  it  in  school.  Only  in  those  instances 
where  the  work  at  issue  had  been  imdertaken  very  early  in  the 
school  coiuse  and  so  had  perhaps  been  forgotten,  or  had  been 
necessarily  presented  in  a  very  rudimentary  way,  could  such  a 
situation  be  justified.  Nor  could  the  justification  be  complete  here, 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inclusion  of  any  work  in  the  school 
curriculum  could  be  defended  which  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  the  student  who  successfully  mastered  it  no  advantage  over 
his  colleague  who  might  begin  the  same  study  three  years  later. 
If  students  were  in  these  cases  started  once  more  at  the  beginning 
of  a  subject  on  the  groimd  that  a  review  is  a  valuable  asset  in  intel- 
lectual development,  the  practice  might  be  more  enthusiastically 
a{^>roved.  But  although  such  review  is  an  incident,  it  is  neither 
the  cause  nor  the  real  justification  of  the  practice,  as  witness  the 
I»esence  in  the  same  classes,  and  on  nominally  if  not  actually  equal 
temis,  of  students  who  are  taking  up  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 

A  justification  which  one  often  hears  urged  for  the  procedure  is 
that  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects  in  the  schools  is  so  incompetent 
as  to  make  it  essential  for  the  college  to  start  its  work  from  the 
beginning.  No  doubt  in  individual  instances  this  might  prove  to 
be  true,  but  as  a  general  indictment  it  cannot  be  accepted.  It 
would  be  just  as  applicable  to  one  topic  as  to  another  if  framed  as 
a  universal  charge  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  colleges  accept 
and  build  upon  a  large  amoimt  of  school  work,  however  many 
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reservations  they  may  entertain  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  high- 
school  instruction. 

The  obvious  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be  the  need  of  intelligent 
collaboration  between  high-school  and  coUege  authorities.  It  is 
siurely  futile  to  contend  that  high-school  teaching  is  and  must 
remain  so  imiformly  bad  that  the  coUege  can  be  justified  in  system- 
atically disregarding  any  work  done  in  the  secondary  school.  If 
there  are  subjects  now  given  in  the  early  years  of  the  high-school 
course  which  cannot  be  properly  given  at  that  time,  school  and 
college  teachers  ought  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  wise  point 
at  which  such  courses  may  be  introduced.  If  the  school  is  justified 
in  giving  its  work  in  a  way  not  exactly  in  parallel  with  the  corre- 
sponding work  of  the  coUege,  then  that  fact  ought  to  be  clearly 
imderstood  and  the  best  possible  adjustment  worked  out.  At 
present  the  college  is  prone  to  judge  the  performance  of  the  schools 
purely  in  terms  of  its  own  prepossessions  and  these  may  do  justice 
to  only  a  portion  of  the  entire  situation.  The  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  likely  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  individualistic  bias  of 
the  teacher  momentarily  in  charge  of  its  courses.  Substantial 
progress  is  only  possible  by  means  of  a  co-operation  based  upon  a 
large  and  intelligent  outlook  upon  the  whole  educational  problem. 

Reverting  to  oiu:  original  question  we  may  state  it  in  general 
form  thus:  Is  the  modem  college  justified  as  a  matter  of  general 
educational  policy,  a  matter  of  the  most  judicious  expenditure  of 
its  means,  the  most  useful  service  to  the  community,  in  offering  any 
considerable  amoimt  of  work  which  the  schools  are  prepared  to 
give  and  which  in  actual  fact  they  do  give  ?  Put  in  more  specific 
form  and  from  the  pedagogical  viewpoint  as  it  would  arise  in  con- 
nection with  modem-language  instmction  for  example,  the  prob- 
lem may  be  formidated  in  this  way:  Is  it  not  clear  that  for  the 
college  to  continue  to  offer  an  unlimited  quantity  of  beginning 
work  is  simply  to  encoiurage  the  indefinite  maintenance  of  imwhole- 
some  educational  tendencies  in  accordance  with  which  the  mastery 
of  these  subjects  is  postponed  to  a  period  when  they  are  acquired 
with  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum  of  difficulty  ? 

One  is  disposed  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  widening  reach  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  the  college  may  with  propriety  xmdertake  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  work  obvioiisly  lying  on  the  boundaries  between  the 
schools  and  the  colleges,  but  that  it  should  jealously  examine  every 
such  invasion  of  school  territory  to  make  sure  that  by  reason  of  it 
there  is  not  encouraged  and  perpetuated  the  postponement  to  a 
late  point  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  whose  prime  educational 
justification  is  to  be  foimd  when  introduced  early.  Furthermore, 
the  college  may  well  take  thought  when  it  discovers  that  any  con- 
siderable fraction  of  its  energy  is  going  into  work  of  this  type. 
After  all,  the  first  duty  of  a  college  is  to  offer  collegiate  work  and 
those  who  wish  to  continue  secondary  work  indefinitely  may 
prq)erly  be  referred  to  secondary  institutions.  An  education 
made  up  wholly  of  beginnings  is  a  poor  thing  and  the  actual  courses 
pursued  by  many  of  our  college  students  display  an  amazing  amoimt 
of  such  achievement. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  vary  materially  in  this  particular  from  those  charac- 
terizing other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly  the  University  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  by 
more  than  one  device  attempted  to  protect  itself  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  many  of  its  patrons  to  occupy  an  imdue  amoimt  of  their 
cdlege  life  with  elementary  work.  Despite  this  fact,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  recent  graduates  indicates 
that  fully  one-third  of  their  entire  college  course  was  given  to  work 
iduch  could  have  been  pursued  in  any  one  of  our  better  high  schools. 
The  University  requires  for  its  degree  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
work  presented  by  a  student  shall  be  of  the  Senior  College  grade, 
that  is  to  say:  shall  be  work  of  an  advanced  character.  Many 
students  actually  piursue  considerably  more  such  work,  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  despite  this  fact  a  very  large  fraction  of  the 
studies  taken  are  secondary  rather  than  collegiate  in  kind,  although 
they  may  be  presented  in  a  manner  more  mature  and  thorough- 
going than  is  usual  in  a  school. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  this  means  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  instructional  energy  of  the  institution  has  gone 
into  work  of  this  type  and  that  a  very  considerable  amoxmt  of  its 
resources  has  been  drawn  upon  to  support  such  instruction.  Again 
it  should  be  repeated  that  the  conditions  in  this  institution  are  as 
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regards  this  particular  matter  in  no  wise  substantially  different 
from  those  characterizing  other  American  xmiversities  of  the  first 
class.  Whether  or  not  this  very  large  reduplication  by  the  college 
of  work  offered  in  the  schools  can  be  financially  justified  seems  more 
than  problematical.  Certainly  no  one  who  has  faced  the  facts 
directly  can  faU  to  agree  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  by 
intelligent  co-operation  in  minimizing  this  type  of  duplication.  If 
the  schools  are  able  and  ready  to  take  charge  of  these  courses,  the 
college  may  well  be  willing  to  abandon  many  of  them  in  order  to 
contribute  more  of  those  things  which  no  school  is  either  able  or 
ambitious  to  attempt. 

If  the  discussion  be  transferred  from  such  general  issues  as  have 
been  above  touched  upon  and  one  comes,  as  one  ultimately  must, 
to  an  analysis  of  the  specific  details  at  issue,  one  is  likely  to  feel  that 
although  the  general  line  of  advance  is  very  obvious,  progress  on 
that  line  can  be  and  ought  to  be  much  more  rapidly  achieved  in 
connection  with  certain  subjects  than  in  connection  with  others. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  modem  languages,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
strictly  educational  aspects  of  the  problem  the  writer  does  not 
chance  to  know  anyone  who  demurs  to  the  proposition  that  their 
study  should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  secondary-school  period 
and  if  possible  in  the  primary  grades.  This  program  of  course 
involves  their  pursuit  in  large  measure  by  means  of  the  so-called 
natural  method.  But  whatever  divergence  of  opinion  there  may 
be  concerning  the  proper  method  of  studying  these  languages  in 
college,  the  writer  has  never  heard  any  serious  objections  to  the 
plea  for  the  natural  method  with  young  children.  Educationally, 
psychologically,  practically,  it  would  represent  a  prodigious  saving 
of  time  and  energy  if  we  could  get  these  topics  back  into  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  that  the  beginning  of  a 
modem  language  can  be  made  in  any  very  strict  sense  collegiate 
work.  Something  could  surely  be  urged  for  discoimting  it  as  being 
on  a  lower  level  than  certain  other  forms  of  college  work.  To  get 
rid  of  the  burden  of  teaching  this  rudimentary  material  to  class 
after  class  of  college  students  would  be  a  boon  which  every  college 
department  of  modem  language  would  appreciate  to  the  full. 
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The  difficulty  confronting  us  is  therefore  the  practical  one  of 
disposing  of  the  student  who  comes  from  the  secondary  school 
without  his  French  and  German.  What  can  be  done  to  induce  the 
student  to  secure  this  work  in  school,  to  coax  the  school  to  offer  it 
persuasively  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present  ?  Can  the  college  in 
fact  afford  to  refuse  such  elementary  instruction  ? 

Evidently  any  one  college  attacking  this  problem  alone  and 
single  handed  would  find  its  course  beset  with  trials;  but  here,  as 
in  so  many  educational  problems,  co-operation  is  no  idle  dream,  and 
what  one  alone  might  not  accomplish,  many  working  together  can 
readily  achieve.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  concentrated  action  then 
that  any  large  and  reasonably  prompt  results  are  to  be  looked  for. 
If  the  schools  can  be  induced  to  introduce  modem-language  work 
in  the  grades  and  can  be  induced  to  keep  such  work  vividly  in  the 
for^round  in  the  secondary  period,  and  if  school  and  college 
teachers  can  be  gotten  together  in  a  program  of  intelligent  co- 
operation, we  can  expect  to  see  the  college  rapidly  lopping  off  a 
large  part  of  the  incubus  of  its  elementary  language  work — ^work 
?rfaich  it  can  do  only  at  great  disadvantage  and  which  done  on  any 
torms  is  hardly  collegiate. 

The  situation  which  confronts  us  in  the  organizing  of  our  work 
in  English  is  in  many  respects  even  more  imsatisfactory  than  that 
peculiar  to  modem  languages.  In  the  case  of  English,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sciences,  referred  to  a  little  above,  the  main 
difficulty  appears  to  attach  to  the  reduplication  of  substantially 
identical  work,  rather  than  to  the  question  of  an  imdue  deferment 
of  work  which  should  have  been  started  in  the  school  period.  The 
history  of  the  child  who  was  confronted  with  the  beauties  of 
EoangeUne  at  six  different  points  in  his  school  and  college  training 
is  typical  of  the  type  of  mal-co-ordination  which  still,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  characterizes  the  relations  of  our  English  instmction 
in  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  colleges  frankly  offer  elemen- 
tary courses  in  English  which  traverse  groimd  substantially  identi- 
cal with  that  covered  in  the  schools.  In  certain  cases  the  college 
permits  students  to  proceed  in  their  election  of  college  work  to 
courses  which  are  nominally  in  advance  of  those  pursued  in  the 
school.    In  other  cases  the  student  is  held  back  and  required  to 
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repeat  what  is  essentially  the  same  work  already  asked  of  him  by 
the  school.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sciences,  the  justifica- 
tion offered  is  generally  either  that  the  teaching  in  the  school  has 
been  poor,  or  that  the  student  has  failed  to  profit  by  it  sufficiently 
to  justify  allowing  him  to  proceed  to  the  next  stage  of  advancement. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case  as  in  Chat  of  the  science  work,  the  college 
is  willing  to  accept  this  poorly  done  English  as  fulfilling  part  of  the 
entrance  requirements.  This  case  appears  to  offer  another  instance 
of  maladjustment  which  could  presimiably  be  removed  by  a  suffi- 
ciently careful  and  intelligent  co-operation  between  the  authorities 
of  the  school  and  the  college. 

History  offers  an  instance  in  some  regards  still  more  annoying 
to  the  student.  The  writer  knows  an  institution  in  which  one  or 
two  or  even  more  units  of  history  are  accepted  for  entrance  and 
nevertheless  the  student  presenting  them  is  required  to  go  into  the 
same  elementary  college  classes  with  students  who  present  no  his- 
tory at  all.  Here  the  actual  and  obvious  repetition  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  subject-matter  renders  it  more  difficult  to  justify 
the  procedure  to  the  student. 

Political  economy,  dvics,  commercial  geography,  ph)rsiography, 
zodlogy,  botany,  physiology,  to  mention  no  other  subjects,  all  pre- 
sent similar  anomalies.  The  college  accepts  the  high-school  cre- 
dentials in  these  topics  as  valid  for  entrance  and  then  permits  or 
requires  the  student  to  start  at  the  beginning  once  again  if  he  wishes 
to  pursue  these  subjects  in  college. 

The  writer  recognizes  that  colleges  vary  in  their  practice  con- 
cerning these  matters,  but  the  conservatism  of  one  institution  at 
one  point  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  leniency  at  some 
other,  so  that  the  sxmi  total  of  the  case  is  likely  to  be  foxmd  sub- 
stantially as  the  above  statement  would  indicate. 

Physics  and  chemistry  represent  a  more  advanced  condition  of 
intelligent  co-operation  between  school  and  college  than  do  most 
of  the  other  sciences,  a  fact  which  in  part  indicates  greater  progress 
in  the  standardizing  of  elementary  work  in  these  subjects,  and  in 
part  bespeaks  a  more  successful  facing  by  school  and  college 
teachers  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  articulation  of  school  and 
college  work.    Even  in  these  sciences,  however,  nothing  is  more 
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OHninoii  than  to  hear  college  teachers  complain  of  the  poor  prepara- 
tion of  the  students  who  reach  them  from  the  schools,  and  in  some 
institutions  q>ecial  provision  is  made  for  classes  which  do  not 
exactly  repeat  the  elementary  work  done  in  the  school,  but  never- 
theless approach  the  subject  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  followed  by  the  classes  constituted  of  students  beginning  the 
wodL  in  college.  Even  here,  then,  there  is  still  some  room  for 
further  progress  in  the  relations  of  the  school  and  the  college  courses. 

In  the  case  of  the  biological  sciences  the  difficulties  presented  are 
numerous  and  perplexing.  The  laboratory  equq)ment  of  many 
schook  renders  it  difficult  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  these  subjects 
and  they  are  quite  often  given  during  the  early  part  of  the  high- 
school  curriculum,  so  that  their  content  is  apt  to  be  relatively  very 
snnpie,  in  puipose  at  least,  and  by  the  end  of  the  school  course  a 
onisiderable  part  of  the  information  gained  is  likely  to  have  been 
forgotten.  Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  local  conditions,  to  say 
iu)thing  of  the  intrinsic  wisdom  of  such  procedure,  often  lead  the 
teachers  of  so-called  nature  sciences  to  offer  courses  in  which 
zoology  and  botany  are  blended  in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  coU^e  to  regard  the  work  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  the 
cdlege  coiurses  which  commonly  distinguish  somewhat  sharply 
between  these  two  divisions  of  biological  science.  Moreover,  some 
schools  have  attempted  to  give  imder  the  heading  of  biological 
science  courses  which  include  other  scientific  considerations  than 
those  peculiar  to  botany  and  zodlogy.  For  example,  a  certain 
amount  of  physiology  and  even  physiography  may  be  incorporated 
in  such  courses.  When  the  college  is  reached  and  the  differentiation 
of  these  subjects  is  encoimtered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  training 
offered  by  such  a  general  preliminary  course  can  hardly  display  the 
discq)linary  results  characteristic  of  the  college  elementary  work 
in  ^)ecialized  fields.  Here  again,  then,  there  is  obvious  need  for 
much  more  detailed  study  by  joint  commissions  of  school  and 
college  teachers  before  we  may  hope  to  seciure  any  really  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  the  biological  work  carried  on  by  the  two  types 
of  institutions. 

The  work  in  civics  and  in  commercial  geography  presents  in  one 
way  a  simpler  situation,  for  these  topics  are  perhaps  less  likely  to 
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be  oflFered  by  the  school  m  such  fashion  as  to  invade  other  outlying 
fields.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  apt  to  be  presented  at  a  rather 
early  point  in  the  school  curriculxun  and  thus  to  suffer  from  con- 
siderable immaturity  in  the  form  of  presentation  and  are  likely  to 
be  rather  completely  forgotten  by  the  time  the  student  has  reached 
college. 

Political  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  be  given  later 
in  the  course,  and  if  the  teachers  of  this  subject  are  able  to  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  the  proper  content  for  such  a  course  in  the 
school  and  as  to  the  wise  methods  for  presenting  it,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  most  wasteful  aspects  of  the  present  practice 
may  not  be  overcome.  It  is  not  imcommon  at  present  for  colleges 
to  offer  the  work  in  political  economy  under  such  conditions  that 
students  ordinarily  come  to  it  in  the  Sophomore  or  Junior  year. 
It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  this  practice  continues  it  is  to  be  eiqpected 
that  the  content  of  the  beginning  courses  in  school  and  college 
should  show  considerable  disparities,  and  in  proportion  as  these  are 
large  and  fimdamental,  the  objection  drops  out  against  allowing  or 
requiring  students  to  pursue  these  elementary  courses  in  college, 
even  though  they  may  have  had  some  previous  high-school  work 
imder  the  same  title. 

One  thing  emerges  from  our  discussion  with  entire  clearness, 
to  wit,  the  practices  at  present  in  vogue  result  in  a  wholly  needless 
waste  of  the  students'  time,  much  of  which  could  presmnably  be 
avoided  by  intelligent  collaboration  of  school  and  college  teachers. 
It  also  appears  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  college  could 
employ  to  better  advantage  for  all  concerned  some  of  its  resources 
which  are  now  devoted  to  teaching  subjects  that  can  unquestion- 
ably be  best  presented  in  the  high  school.  How  to  bring  about  the 
changes  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results  remains  to  be 
determined. 
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The  student  of  American  educational  institutions  finds  himself 
very  much  confused  when  he  attempts  to  discover  the  point  at 
which  the  typical  high  school  begins,  and  the  point  at  which  this 
middle  school  ends.  There  are  many  high  schools  in  this  country 
which  carry  on  courses  that  in  other  communities  are  thought  of  as 
belonging  to  the  elementary  grades,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  our  American  colleges  are  in  fact  high  schools  in  every  respect 
except  in  name.  This  overlapping  is  evident  in  such  details  as 
methods  of  organization  and  subject-majtter  of  instruction.  Take 
such  a  characteristic  as  departmental  instruction.  In  the  high 
school  and  upper  schools  all  instruction  is  departmental,  that  is, 
the  work  of  the  mathematics  department  differentiates  itself  with 
great  clearness  from  the  work  of  the  English  department  and  from 
that  of  the  Latin  department.  The  tendency  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  organization  has  of  late  appeared  more  and  more  in  elementary 
schools,  especially  in  the  upper  grades.  In  defense  of  this  mode  of 
(Mrganization  in  the  elementary  school,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
dq)artmental  classes  give  greater  freedom  of  adaptation  of  school 
work  to  individual  needs.  Departmental  classes  permit  students, 
for  example,  to  go  forward  in  certain  lines,  even  though  they  may 
have  failed  in  others.  Departmental  work  also  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  elect  to  some  extent  those  courses  which  are  best 
adapted  to  their  future  work.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  instruction 
is  more  efficient  because  the  training  of  the  teacher  and  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  are  more  highly  specialized.  In  these  and  other  respects 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  are  supposed  to  gain  by 
s^roaching  the  type  of  organization  typical  of  the  high  school. 

On  the  other  side,  if  we  examine  the  college  course,  we  find  that 
there  is  great  similarity  between  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year 
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and  the  work  of  the  high  school.  This  is  perhaps  most  strikingly 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  subjects  of  instruction.  There  is 
not  an  American  college  in  existence  which  does  not  oflFer  elementary 
work  in  modem  languages,  elementary  work  in  science,  elementary 
work  in  history.  More  and  more  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
colleges  to  offer  elementary  work  in  classical  languages.  Greek 
has  been  almost  entirely  carried  over  to  the  college.  Even  the 
elementary  phases  of  Latin  are  now  being  offered  in  many  colleges. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  this  tendency  will  extend. 
Without  waiting  for  future  developments,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled, even  at  the  present  time,  to  say  that  the  Freshman  year  of 
all  American  colleges  is  just  as  much  a  stage  of  secondary  education 
as  is  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  high  schools. 

In  Germany  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  distinction  between 
secondary  education  and  higher  education  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  the  secondary  student  is  put  through  a  required  curriculimi, 
while  the  student  in  the  higher  schools,  especially  the  universities, 
is  allowed  to  elect  freely  the  courses  which  he  wishes  to  pursue.  In 
this  country  we  have  experimented  extensively  with  the  req\iired 
and  elective  systems.  It  is  perhaps  bold  to  make  any  statement 
about  what  is  generally  accepted  in  the  matter  of  elective  courses, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  mark  off  the  immature  student 
of  the  high  school  and  first  years  of  the  college  from  the  mature 
student  of  the  later  college  years.  One  may  venture  the  statement 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  high-school  period  that  the  student 
must  be  carefully  supervised  in  his  selection  of  courses,  and  must  be 
guided  into  those  courses  which  form  a  coherent  curriculum.  It  is 
certamly  the  prevailing  experience  of  colleges  that  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  must  also  be  guided  in  his  selection  of  courses. 
The  free  elective  system  is  successful  with  advanced  students  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  college,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  not  yet  prepared  to  elect  without 
careful  supervision  and  guidance.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  two  years  of  college  and  the  high  school  are 
parts  of  the  same  general  period  of  education. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  hi^  school  and  the  institu- 
tions above  and  below  is  so  vital  a  fact  in  American  education  that 
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many  movements  have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry 
looking  toward  an  extension  of  the  high  school  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  We  find  many  high  schools  which  induce  students  to 
stay  on  for  work  after  they  have  graduated.  These  institutions 
are  developing  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now  classified  as  college 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  many  of  the  schools  which 
aim  to  do  secondary  work  as  their  primary  function  find  it  necessary 
to  have  a  preparatory  class  for  students  who  come  from  elementary 
schools  which  are  inadequately  equipped  to  give  a  complete  training 
in  the  so-called  conmion  branches. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  extension  downward  of  the  domain 
of  the  secondary  school  is  that  which  is  coming  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  vocational  education  in  the  lower  schools.  Children 
who  are  not  sure  of  going  to  high  school  must  be  allowed  to  pursue 
differentiated  courses  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  boy  who  is  going  into  the  trades  and  has  no  thought  of  high 
school  cannot  with  equity  be  reqiured  to  do  the  same  work  that  is 
required  of  the  boy  who  is  going  to  become  a  clergyman  and  looks 
forward  to  a  college  education.  Many  boys  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  trades  and  professions  before  they  leave  the  seventh 
grade.  The  seventh  grade  must  provide  for  such  boys  by  adopting 
a  type  of  organization  similar  to  that  now  established  in  the  high 
schooL 

The  facts  which  have  been  pointed  out  thus  far  show  how  vague 
is  the  present  definition  of  secondary  education.  They  also 
challenge  us  to  a  thoroughgoing  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  order  to  direct  intelligently  the  evolution  of  our  American 
school  system. 

I  am  going  to  venture  to  make  the  next  part  of  my  paper  as 
concrete  as  possible,  by  referring  in  detail  to  the  schools  with  which 
I  am  best  acquainted,  namely,  the  Elementary  School  and  the 
ffi^  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  two  schools 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  schools  of  like  grade,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  the  thesis  that  what  we  do  could  be 
advantageously  considered  by  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  schools  are  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  business  of  the  department  is  to  xmderstand  as  fully  and 
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immediately  as  possible  the  opportunities  of  economy  and  co- 
ordination of  organization. 

Let  me  begin  by  coiomenting  on  the  problem  of  organizing  the 
English  in  the  two  schools,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 
It  was  found  that  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  spent 
much  time  in  reading  some  of  the  classics,  and  in  studying  the 
elements  of  correct  composition.  Most  of  this  was  repeated  in  the 
high  school.  Thus  we  had  going  on  imder  our  own  roof  work  so 
repetitious  that  a  child  who  went  through  the  two  schools  repeated 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  much  that  he  had  done  in  the 
elementary  school.  There  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  a  child's 
interest  as  the  thoughtless  repetition  in  which  our  schools  indulge. 
We  who  are  older  in  years  and  patient  in  mind  would  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  same  sermons  gone  over  again  and  again.  But  we  seem  to 
think  it  our  duty  to  make  children  go  over  the  same  poem  or  story 
several  times.  The  conscientious  child  reads  the  poem  at  home. 
He  comes  to  class  and  hears  some  other  child  read  it.  The  teacher 
then  reads  it.  The  conscientious  child  now  reads  it  again,  in 
review,  and  takes  an  examination  on  it.  He  goes  on  into  a  higher 
school  and  a  new  teacher  takes  him  in  hand  and  announces  with 
great  enthusiasm  that  now  this  same  poem  will  be  read  and  studied. 
^'  Please  read  the  poem  several  times  at  home  before  coming  to  class 
tomorrow!"  When  tomorrow  comes  the  poem' is  once  more  read 
by  someone,  as  though  it  had  never  been  read  before,  etc.,  etc.  One 
parent  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "My  boy  is  now  reading  and 
studying  the  'Ancient  Mariner'  for  the  third  time.  He  read  it  in 
the  eighth  grade,  he  read  it  in  high  school,  and  now  his  class  in 
college  is  taking  it  up!"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  students 
more  intelligent  about  the  working  of  our  elective  system  than  are 
we  ourselves  ?  Think  of  three  teachers  of  English  managing  the 
destinies  of  a  boy  and  the  interests  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner" 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's  work  and  influence. 

We  found  in  our  schools  that  a  little  consultation  between  the 
English  teachers  brought  out  enough  of  these  repetitions  so  that 
we  were  able  to  eliminate  one  year  of  English.  We  put  the  children 
who  had  done  oiu:  eighth-grade  English  directly  into  second-year 
high-school  English. 
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We  found  a  similar  situation  in  science.  In  common  with  the 
better  elementary  schools,  ours  has  introduced  a  good  deal  of 
science  work.  In  the  first  year  of  our  high  school  we  are  giving  a 
general  science  course.  This  we  believe  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
best  practices.  Yet  there  is  lack  of  co-ordination  here.  We  en- 
countered some  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  two  types  of  students 
wbo  enter  our  high  school.  There  are  those  who  come  to  us  from 
schools  which  have  very  little  nature-study.  For  such  students  a 
genial  first-year  science  course  seems  to  have  many  advantages. 
For  other  students,  especially  those  who  come  from  schools  teach- 
ing much  nature-study,  this  first-year  general  course  is  very 
uninteresting,  because  it  is  so  repetitious  and  elementary.  What 
shall  be  done?  The  remedy  seems  simple,  but  it  requires  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  two  schools.  Let  the  elementary  school 
administer  much  general  science,  let  the  high  school  take  up  the 
specialized  sciences  and  give  the  student  more  systematic  differ- 
entiated courses. 

A  third  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  our  experience  with 
language  instruction.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Elementary 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  offered  to  students  in  the 
fourth  grade  and  upward  the  opportimity  of  electing  a  modem 
fordgn  language.  The  student  may  take  either  French  or  German. 
Whichever  language  he  elects,  he  will  pursue  this  study  during  the 
ronamder  of  his  elementary-school  course.  He  does  not  have  each 
day  as  long  a  period  of  study  as  he  will  have  when  he  comes  later  to 
take  up  the  same  subject  in  the  high  school.  He  does  not  imdertake 
to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  For  example,  he  does  not,  in  the 
dementary  course,  emphasize  grammatical  study.  He  does  how- 
ever acqiure  the  ability  to  pronounce  the  language  at  a  period 
in  life  when  it  is  easier  for  him  to  take  on  the  pronimdation  of  a 
foreign  language  than  it  will  be  when  he  grows  older  and  more 
fixed  in  his  methods  of  pronunciation.  We  regard  the  courses  in 
modem  language  as  very  desirable  in  the  Elementary  School.  It 
was  found  difficult,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  which 
the  children  had  done  in  the  Elementary  School,  when  these 
children  came  to  the  High  School.  The  instructors  in  the  High- 
School  department  did  not  know  exactly  what  had  been  done  in  the 
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lower  grades,  and  the  methods  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  Vm 
grades  were  not  identical  with  those  which  were  used  in  the  Hi| 
School  to  train  up  introductory  students.    As  a  result  many  of  tM 
children  who  had  spent  four  years  in  the  Elementary  School  1 
studying  modem  languages  were  obliged  to  begin  the  work  i 
though  it  were  entirely  new  on  entering  the  High  School.    TU 
showed  of  course  that  there  was  no  proper  correlation  between  th 
two  institutions.    Gradually  an  arrangement  has  been  work« 
out  which  has  led  to  some  modifications  of  the  methods  of  teachip 
languages  in  the  Elementary  School,  and  to  a  very  large  modificatkn 
in  the  attitude  of  the  High-School  instructor;  with  the  result  thai 
the  children  now  get  the  advantage  of  the  work  which  they  havl 
done  in  the  Elementary  School.    There  has  been  absolutely  nd 
loss  or  omission  in  their  education,  but  there  has  been  such  a 
recognition  of  the  good  results  of  the  work  which  they  have  done  in 
the  Elementary  School  that  the  High  School  can  begin  its  work  at 
a  higher  level.    Credit,  if  one  wishes  to  put  it  that  way,  for  a  year 
of  high-school  work,  can  with  all  propriety  be  allowed  to  these 
children.    They  have  done  the  same  work  that  is  expected  of  others 
who  begin  the  language  in  the  Freshman  year  of  the  High  School, 
and  they  are  amply  qualified  to  go  on  with  the  higher  studies  in 
these  same  fields. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  mathematics  is  somewhat  more 
difficult,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  dear  to  all  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  problem  of  organizing  mathematics  in  the  elementary  and 
high  school  that  a  very  radical  change  needs  to  be  made.  The 
elementary  school  certainly  has  the  right  to  include  in  its  course  a 
great  deal  more  constructive  geometry  than  has  heretofore  been 
common  in  the  elementary  course.  The  elementary  school  also 
has  a  right  and  duty  to  include  some  of  the  simpler  algebraical 
methods  of  procedure.  The  use  of  the  simple  equation,  the  use  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  can  readily  be  taught  in  the  grammar 
grades,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  devices  make  it  possible  to 
solve  many  problems  that  heretofore  have  been  solved  by  amiber- 
some  arithmetical  methods  justifies  the  introduction  of  algebra  into 
the  elementary-school  course.  Still  the  administrative  difficiilties 
of  introducing  geometry  and  algebra  into  the  elementary  school 
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are  very  great.  Last  year  the  eighth  grade  of  our  Elementary 
School  had  progressed  far  enough  in  its  work  in  arithmetic  so  that 
we  felt  justified  in  giving  a  part  of  the  work  which  would  ordinarily 
have  been  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  the  adjustments  which  I  have  described  last 
year's  eighth  grade  went  from  the  Elementary  School  into  the 
High  School  suflBidently  advanced  in  its  studies  so  that  it  could  be 
classified  as  well  through  the  first  year  of  hi^-school  work.  The 
present  eighth  grade  will  go  to  the  High  School  with  even  a  larger 
portion  of  the  first  year's  work  absolved,  and  it  is  our  expectation 
that  the  major  part  of  the  present  seventh  grade  will  be  promoted 
directly  into  the  first  year  of  the  High  School.  I  say  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  present  seventh  grade  will  be  so  promoted,  for  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  school  to  send  on  children  who  are  not 
qualified  to  do  secondary  work.  There  may  be  some  members  of 
the  class  who  ought  to  take  a  longer  period  before  they  are  brou^t 
to  the  kind  of  work  which  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  high  school. 

One  further  interesting  experiment  is  being  made  this  year. 
The  eighth-grade  children  are  being  offered  an  opportunity  to  take 
voluntarily,  after  the  regiilar  hours  of  school,  some  Latin  work 
which  is  given  to  them  without  any  requirement  of  home  study. 
They  are  meeting  one  of  the  best  Latin  instructors  that  we  have  in 
the  High  School  for  a  period  each  day,  and  with  this  teacher  they 
are  studying  the  elements  of  Latin. 

I  need  hardly  emphasize  the  importance  of  effecting  economies 
of  the  type  which  have  just  been  described,  wherever  such  economies 
are  possible.  The  pressiire  which  is  felt  throughout  o\ir  whole 
civilization  for  economy  of  time  in  education,  certainly  has  com- 
manded enough  attention  in  recent  years  to  be  worthy  of  the 
dosest  attention  on  the  part  of  teachers.  If  we  can  save  a  year  of 
the  time  of  elementary  pupils,  and  bring  them  into  the  secondary 
school  at  a  period  a  year  earlier  than  is  customary,  we  shall  have 
helped  to  solve  the  \irgent  social  question  which  confronts  all 
educators. 

I  have  illustrated  my  remarks  by  reference  to  our  schools,  but  I 
believe  the  same  general  plan  is  coming  in  all  schools.  Elementary- 
school  teachers  are  convinced  from  their  experience  that  there  is  at 
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some  point  in  the  elementary  course  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  undue  reviewing  in  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  grades.  Teachers  in  the  seventh  grade  review  at  the  end 
of  this  year  in  the  hope  that  their  pupils  may  be  better  prepared  to 
go  on  with  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  grade  there  is  a  long  and  laborious  review  of  what  has  been 
done  before,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  there  is  a 
long  period  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  high  school.  All 
this  reviewing  is  wasteful.  There  ought  to  be  a  continuous  review 
of  the  work  which  the  children  have  done  in  earlier  years,  by  a 
constant  revival  in  ordinary  routine  of  the  principles  and  informa- 
tion which  have  been  acquired  in  the  earlier  years.  There  ought 
never  to  be  the  necessity  of  a  long  period  of  review,  such  as  is  too 
common  in  our  schools  at  the  present  time. 

I  find  support  for  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  defending  in 
the  fact  that  such  schools  as  those  of  Concord  and  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire,  are  making  an  effort  to  differentiate  sharply  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade.  These  experiments  exhibit  a  clear  conviction  that  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  now  organized  are  not  satisfactory. 
Furthermore,  in  personal  conference  with  many  teachers  in  these 
grades  I  find  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  reviewing  to  which 
reference  was  made  above  is  not  justified.  It  may  be  that  the 
Concord  plan  is  the  best  one.  There  are,  however,  two  different 
issues  involved  in  the  matter.  First,  there  is  a  matter  of  actual 
economy  of  time;  the  second  problem  is  the  problem  of  better 
organizing  the  work.  The  change  in  the  schools  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  cuts  out  one  year  by  avoiding  repetitions.  No  reorgani- 
zation Y^  be  finally  acceptable  which  does  not  do  as  much.  It  may 
be  advantageous  to  have  this  or  that  form  of  organization  in  the 
seventh  grade,  but  the  general  school  course  will  hardly  be  adequate 
unless  it  has  some  form  of  work  correqx>nding  to  the  present 
seventh  grade.  In  other  words,  there  is  content  enough  to  justify 
without  waste  seven  years.  This  content  should  be  more  effectively 
organized,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  time  should  be 
reduced  below  seven  years.  The  change  in  the  Chicago  school 
above  described  is  not  a  change  of  radical  reorganization,  it  is 
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Strictly  a  change  eflFecting  economy  of  time.  The  way  is  now  open 
for  readjustments  in  detail  within  the  organization.  The  change 
which  has  thus  far  been  made  can  be  described  as  first  of  all  efficient 
from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  economy. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  high  school  and 
its  extension  downward.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problem  of 
extending  the  high  school  upward. 

The  discussion  will,  I  believe,  proceed  from  this  point  most 
deariy  if  I  lay  down  a  definite  program  of  organization  and  attempt 
to  defend  this  program.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  ofifer  a  con- 
crete case  where  the  program  has  been  carried  out,  as  I  was  able  to 
do  in  dealing  with  the  relation  between  high  school  and  elementary 
school.  The  program  which  I  wish  to  advocate  is  the  fusion  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  college  with  the  high  school.  The  work 
which  is  now  done  in  six  years,  that  is,  in  foiir  years  of  high  school 
and  two  of  college,  can  imder  proper  organization  be  completed  in 
five  years.  For  convenience  I  shall  speak  of  this  five-year  school 
as  a  secondary  school. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  subject  of  discussion  at  this 
pomt  is  economy  of  time.  Assuming  that  no  radical  change  is 
desirable  in  the  general  course  to  be  followed  by  a  student,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  economical  organization.  The  first  year  was  saved 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school;  a  second  year 
can  be  saved  between  the  high  school  and.  the  college.  When  the 
waste  in  o\ir  present  sjrstem  is  eliminated  then  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  work  out  readjustments  of  a  broad  type  in  the  content 
of  the  course.  The  program  which  is  now  to  be  defended  is  a 
program  of  economy  of  one  year  between  the  high  school  and  the 
college. 

The  first  argmnent  which  I  wish  to  present  is  somewhat  indirect. 
Students  who  go  to  college  imder  our  present  plan  are  often  mentally 
and  socially  immature.  The  shock  of  readjustment  is  very  great, 
and  many  a  student  loses  much  time  and  energy  in  the  radical 
change  in  his  habits  of  life  and  study.  Society  has  recognized  this 
fact  and  has  attempted  to  make  the  adjustment  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  immature  student  by  keeping  him  for  the  first  years  of  his 
college  work  as  near  home  as  possible.    The  most  striking  fact 
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which  has  been  brought  out  in  recent  investigations  is  that  American 
^^  colleges  are  local  institutions.  The  colleges  of  the  great  universities 
I  are  local  and  the  small  colleges  are  chiefly  justified  in  their  struggle 
for  existence  by  the  fact  that  they  bring  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  education  to  boys  and  girls  who  could  not  go  far  away  to 
attend  college.  The  defense  is  valid,  because  a  local  institution  is 
likely  to  save  the  student  from  some  of  the  dangers  of  readjustment. 
Why  not  extend  the  advantages  now  provided  here  and  there  to  as 
wide  a  range  of  people  as  possible?  If  the  local  college  does  a 
service  when  it  provides  that  a  group  shall  enjoy  under  favorable 
conditions  an  extension  of  high-school  training,  why  not  make  the 
advantages  of  such  an  extension  accessible  to  all  children  through 
an  enlargement  of  the  local  institution  best  fitted  to  carry  on  this 
work  ?  Strong  public  high  schools  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
commimity.  They  exist  today  in  a  form  which  calls  for  very  little 
enlargement,  in  all  the  leading  centers  of  population  in  this 
country. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  plan  which  is  proposed  will  only  put  oflf 
the  day  of  readjustment.  The  student  going  from  the  enlarged 
high  school  will  still  be  obliged  to  meet  new  and  exacting  conditions 
in  the  higher  university  to  which  he  goes.  True,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  readjustment,  but  it  will  be  relatively  easy  because  the  student 
will  be  more  mature  and  more  fixed  in  habits  of  concentration. 
Furthermore,  the  later  years  of  college  work  are  more  flexible  and 
the  adjustment  will  be  easier  because  the  student  who  elects  his 
courses  with  some  definite  end  in  view  will  not  have  to  repeat  at 
the  arbitrary  demand  of  the  Freshman  instructor  the  English  and 
the  science  and  the  history  which  are  now  regarded  as  necessary 
to  complete  a  general  education. 

The  second  argmnent  against  our  present  organization  is  much 
more  direct.  Consider  the  educational  waste  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination which  is  exhibited  every  year,  when  colleges  admit  stu- 
dents with  conditions.  A  student  admitted  with  conditions  is  a 
living  evidence  that  secondary  education  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
college  imder  a  system  of  instruction  which  is  not  frankly  and  fully 
organized  for  that  purpose.    A  college  which  accepts  such  a  student 
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is  saying  something  like  this:  "The  subject  in  which  you  are  not 
p^iMired  is  indeed  stated  in  our  catalogue  to  be  a  logical  and  neces- 
sary prdiminary  to  our  higher  work,  but  we  are  a  good  deal  in  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  what  is  said  in  our  catalogue.  If  you  will  consent 
to  take  the  major  risk,  and  let  us  remind  you  from  time  to  time  that 
you  are  probably  imable  to  do  our  work,  we  will  accept  your 
tuition  and  admit  you  to  our  classes  and  undertake  from  now  on  to 
organize  your  course."  It  would  be  most  wholesome  for  college 
faculties  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  cases  of  conditioned  students. 
Sometfanes  the  fact  is  that  the  conditioned  boy  is  strong  in  mind  and 
body.  Perhaps  he  discovered  in  high  school  that  he  has  a  future. 
He  will  be  an  honored  aliunnus  of  any  college  that  knows  enough 
to  let  him  in.  Why  talk  about  him  as  conditioned  ?  Why  not  say 
frankly  that  his  training  of  the  secondary  or  general  type  is  incom- 
plete and  frankly  provide  that  he  shall  take  first  what  he  needs, 
namdy,  training  of  a  secondary  and  general  type  ?  The  trouble 
now  is  that  we  talk  as  though  his  secondary  training  were  completed ; 
we  let  him  into  the  college  family,  and  keep  reminding  him  that  his 
adi^tion  is  of  doubtful  legality  and  of  uncertain  wisdom. 

Another  type  of  conditioned  student  is  he  who  is  not  strong  in 
mind  or  body.  He  is  let  in  and  is  told  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  He  is  known  to  be  imequipped  with  the  rudiments,  and  is 
confused  and  worn  out.  He  must  meet  at  the  same  time  both  the 
usual  requirements  of  regular  work,  and  also  the  requirements 
growing  out  of  his  unpassed  entrance  requirements.  His  con- 
fusion blossoms  into  mental  chaos,  and  then  our  educational 
machine  cuts  him  off.  When  will  colleges  realize  that  an  inade- 
quately prepared  student,  inadequately  taken  care  of  in  his  first 
year,  and  ejected  with  all  the  pomp  and  circimistance  of  a  faculty 
vote,  is  an  evidence  of  institutional  imbecility  rather  than  of 
student  failure  ? 

Third,  I  wish  to  suggest  in  several  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tioa  problems  which  grow  out  of  our  present  lack  of  imity  of 
organization.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  a  large  nimiber  of 
students  fail  in  high-school  mathematics.  I  have  some  statistics 
from  schools  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  which  I  judge  from  many 
indications  to  be  typical  of  high  schools  over  the  whole  coimtry, 
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and  these  statistics  show  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  failures  in  algebra. 
The  failures  in  this  subject  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  failures 
in  other  subjects.  Their  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  Algebra  as 
taught  does  not  belong  where  it  is  now  put  into  the  course  of  study. 
Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  moved;  because  tradition  is  so 
strong.  Conversely,  geometry  has  become  fixed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  high-school  course.  It  belongs  earlier.  It  got  into  its 
present  form  and  into  its  present  place  on  the  program  through  its 
alliance  with  formal  logic.  The  whole  problem  of  mathematical 
instruction  ought  to  be  restudied  with  a  free  right  and  piupose  on 
the  part  of  those  who  teach  it  to  move  certain  parts  of  this  sdence 
up  into  the  present  college  years,  and  put  back  part  even  into  the 
elementary  school. 

As  for  language,  some  conmients  have  already  been  made  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  educational  folly  to  put  the 
elements  of  any  language  which  is  to  be  taught  for  general  purposes 
into  the  college  course,  and  administer  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  philological  sdence.  If  languages  are  to  be  acquired,  they  ought 
to  be  acquired  at  the  very  latest  during  the  secondary  period. 
They  ought  to  be  taught  by  people  who  will  concern  themselves 
with  the  study  of  proper  methods  and  devices  for  teaching  elemen- 
tary language.  In  short,  the  colleges  as  now  organized  ought  not 
to  teach  elementary  languages.  American  students  in  Germany 
find  that  the  whole  matter  of  language  instruction  in  that  coimtry 
is  managed  differently  and  more  efficiently  than  we  manage  it  here. 

When  it  comes  to  the  classics,  one  hesitates  to  offer  any  comment 
lest  he  should  be  regarded  as  intruding  upon  sacred  ground.  Greek 
teachers  have  nearly  succeeded  in  arranging  it  so  that  there  is  little 
occasion  to  speak  of  that  subject  outside  the  Classical  Association. 
Latin  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  competition 
of  the  modem  languages.  Why  doesn't  someone  who  has  the 
temerity  to  offer  advice  to  these  sometime  autocrats  of  the  high- 
school  course  suggest  that  Latin  ought  to  begin  earlier  and  ought 
to  be  made  the  key  to  all  classical  culture  through  the  grafting  on 
during  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  enough  Greek  to  give  the 
ordinary  student  all  that  he  wants  of  Greek,  namely,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  in  a  very  introductory  way  what  the  language  of 
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Homer  is  like  ?  This  compromise  with  the  common  people  is  not 
unlikely  to  bring  a  few  specialists  to  the  further  study  of  classics 
as  in  the  good  old  dajrs.  Otherwise  the  failure  of  the  classicists  to 
q^rehend  the  meaning  of  secondary  education  is  likely  to  become 
a  historical  monument  to  the  fate  of  those  who  do  not  imderstand 
thdr  opportimity. 

One  might  discuss  the  courses  in  history  and  science,  showing 
how  these  subjects  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  non- 
specializing  general  student.  But  the  limits  of  this  paper  make  it 
advisable  to  turn  at  once  to  the  problem  of  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  and  applied  sciences.  Vocational  education  is  our  great 
unsolved  problem  at  the  present  time.  There  are  some  who  rise 
iq>  and  tell  us  that  we  shoxild  solve  this  problem  by  organizing 
sq>arate  schools.  These  prophets  of  division  tell  us  that  there 
are  among  our  people  some  who  are  to  look  forward  only  to  the 
siiiq>Ier  activities  of  life.  For  these  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
retreat  where  the  soimd  of  the  luunmer  and  the  loom  may  alone 
be  heard,  where  the  softer  voices  of  history  and  science  shall  be 
inaudible  in  the  midst  of  the  real  activities  of  industry.  These 
divisionists  seem  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  date  when  the  laborers 
are  to  be  counted  out  and  sent  to  their  special  training  school,  but 
(m  the  whole  the  date  which  they  set  seems  to  coincide  roughly 
with  that  of  tbe  beginning  of  secondary  education.  Is  it  not  a 
pty  that  these  speciaUsts  in  industry  should  deprive  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  stay  in  the  conventional  high  school  of 
their  natural  right  to  apply  knowledge  with  their  own  hands?  I 
make  no  plea  at  this  moment  for  the  cultural  education  of  the 
worker;  I  make  a  plea  rather  for  the  opportimities  of  application  of 
knowledge  for  every  learner.  Let  the  higher  institutions  be  the 
homes  of  that  absorbing  specialization  which  is,  I  believe,  necessary 
for  the  development  of  science;  but  let  secondary  education  be  the 
q[>here  of  general  training  in  the  facts  of  civilization,  the  facts  of 
science,  and  no  less  in  the  applications  of  knowledge.  I  should  give 
another  year  to  the  wise  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  study 
the  needs  of  adolescent  youths  and  maidens.  I  should  say  to  the 
secondary  teachers:  Begin  anew  and  work  out  without  fear  or  favor 
the  whole  problem  of  general  education.    When  our  high  schools 
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are  increasing  in  attendance  at  the  rate  of  loo  per  cent  in  a  little 
more  than  a  decade,  that  fact  means  that  secondary  education  is  a 
problem  in  itself.  We  cannot  subordinate  this  problem  to  the  single 
problem  of  advanced  special  study,  either  professional  or  industrial. 
If  secondary  education  is  a  sphere  of  general  education,  to  be 
organized  in  terms  of  its  own  conditioning  requirements,  then  what 
is  clearer  than  the  conclusion  that  industry  has  a  rightful  place  in 
every  curriculum  ?  He  is  narrow  in  his  view  who  would  specialize 
the  institution  because  the  individual  must  be  trained  to  specialize. 
My  contention  is  that  the  inistitution  should  be  made  comprehensive 
in  order  that  it  may  guide  the  individual  with  large  facilities  at  its 
command.  In  some  quarters  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
made  the  mistake  of  specializing  too  highly.  We  have  as  a  result 
today  the  spectacle  of  state  after  state  trying  to  devise  some 
machinery  which  will  unite  in  productive  harmony  the  agricultural 
college,  the  engineering  school,  and  the  schools  of  pure  science. 
We  have  reached  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  of  our  secondary 
schools;  can  we  not  see  broadly  enough  to  organize  these  great 
institutions  so  that  they  shall  comprehend  all  that  belongs  within 
a  single  scheme  of  secondary  education?  I  believe  we  can  and 
shall.  The  secondary  school  ought  to  reach  down  and  take  the 
child  who  is  now  wasting  time  in  the  eighth  grade.  It  ought  to 
expand  so  as  to  give  instruction  to  the  inmiature  students  who  are 
now  working  in  the  first  two  years  of  college.  It  ought  to  render 
the  whole  organization  so  much  more  economical  than  it  is  now 
that  time  shall  be  saved  for  the  student,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
coiu^  is  greatly  enriched.  This  new  secondary  school  will  solve 
many  problems  which  have  been  waiting  to  be  recognized.  For 
example,  children  will  be  taught  how  to  study,  not  told  to  go  home 
and  find  out  how  to  study.  Children  will  be  taught  the  value  of 
books  as  sources  of  suggestions  for  real  life.  They  will  learn  here 
that  industry  is  both  skill  and  applied  science  and  that  piire  science 
is  the  first  step  toward  practical  life.  One  could  go  on  mentioning 
other  achievements  which  are  sure  to  crown  this  new  secondary 
school. 

I  dare  say  there  are  some  who  will  not  share  my  optimistic 
enthusiasm.    They  will  say:  How  can  people  be  expected  to  take 
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on  all  this  training?  I  pointed  out  above,  you  will  remember, 
that  with  proper  economy  of  organization  the  program  can  be 
carried  out  at  most  in  seven  years  of  elementary  schooling  and  fiv^ 
of  secondary.  I  should  advpcate  if  time  permitted  that  vacations 
ought  to  be  cut  down  and  the  school  day  lengthened.  All  this 
could  be  done  if  we  put  in  some  handwork  and  outdoor  work  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  present  highly  specialized  program. 
We  could  have  one-year  courses  and  two-year  courses  for  students 
of  limited  opportunity.  The  program  which  I  have  defended  is 
not  a  plea  for  a  limited  organization,  but  rather  a  plea  for  a  study  \ 
of  the  whole  broad  field  of  secondary  education.  It  is  a  program 
intended  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  the  fact 
that  several  different  kinds  of  people  are  doing  little  parts  of  the 
work,  and  duplicating  each  other's  efforts  very  unintelligently, 
quarreling  about  interests  which  are  too  vital  to  be  left  unadjusted, 
wasting  that  which  is  of  the  most  value,  namely,  human  energy 
and  <qqportumty. 
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WILLIAM  R.  PRICE 
State  Inspector  of  Modem  Languages,  Albany,  New  Yoric 


When  our  honored  President,  Professor  Barnes,  wrote  me,  a 
month  or  so  ago,  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  about  the  work  of  the 
second  year  in  the  modem  languages,  I  was  not  sure  that  my 
official  position  as  state  inspector  might  not  make  it  inadvisable  for 
me  to  discuss  the  work  which  I  am  called  upon  to  supervise, 
especially  since  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition  and  change 
from  the  old  translation  method  to  at  least  a  modified  form  of  the 
direct  method.  I  finally  decided  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of 
your  president  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered,  but  I  beg 
leave  to  imitate  Maltre  Jacques  of  the  AvarCy  who  was,  you  remem- 
ber, now  cocker  y  now  cuisinier.  I  should  like  to  lay  aside  my  charac- 
ter of  coachman  of  the  state  modem-language  coach,  and  assume  the 
character  of  cook,  or  chef,  though  with  no  aspirations  for  the  cordon 
bleu,  and  try  to  serve  up  to  you  a  second-year  com^,  fairly  com- 
plete from  the  hors-d^cmvres  to  the  caff  noirt 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  the  first 
year's  work,  not  because  this  subject  was  not  adequately  treated 
by  Mr.  Host  at  your  last  meeting,  but  merely  to  recall  to  your 
minds  the  main  features  of  that  excellent  disciission  by  my  esteemed 
colleague.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Host  stressed  heavily  (i) 
drill  in  pronimdation  and  practice  in  oral  reading,  and  (2)  the 
acquisition  of  a  rather  large  vocabulary  of  the  most  common 
words  and  phrases,  together  with  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  grammar,  i.e.,  declensions,  conjugations, 
and  applied  syntax.  For  this  piupose  the  ordinary  grammar  or 
lesson-book,  in  conjimction  with  an  easy  reader,  serves  admirably. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  Eiiropean  reformers, 
with  their  pre-grammatical  stage,  where  no  grammar  is  taught,  nor 
yet  in  their  inductive,  or  rather  pseudo-inductive  teac^g  of  the 

'Address  delivered  before  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Modem 
Language  Association,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  ^ril  a7»  19x2. 
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grammar.  That  sort  of  thing  is  all  well  enough  in  German  and 
French  schools,  where  conditions  make  it  advisable  and  insure  its 
successful  operation;  it  is,  however,  quite  out  of  place  in  our  short 
courses  and  imder  our  peculiar  conditions.  What  we  want  is  a 
time-saver,  and  not  a  time-waster;  and  of  all  the  spendthrifts  the 
so-called  inductive  method  is  the  worst.  Where  it  can  and  should 
be  used  is  in  the  second  and  third  year,  rather  than  in  the  first, 
after  the  fundamentals  have  been  mastered;  for  the  use  of  the 
inductive  method  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  province  of  the  scholar 
rather  than  of  the  learner.  What  we  wish,  in  o\ir  first-year  course, 
is  the  speediest  and  most  solid  preparation  for  the  reading  of 
French  and  German;  and  for  that,  pronimdation,  knowledge  of 
forms,  a  fair  vocabulary,  and  some  notion  of  syntax  are  quite 
necessary.  Where  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils  take  but  two 
years  of  a  modem  language  it  seems  to  me  little  short  of  criminal 
to  dawdle  over  the  work  in  a  pre-grammatical,  propaedeutical,  or 
pseudo-inductive  course. 

The  first  thing  that  I  should  do  with  a  class  that  came  to  me  in 
second-year  German  or  French  would  be,  if  I  had  not  taught  the 
pupils  in  the  first  year,  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  what  they 
know  by  giving  a  series  of  oral  and  written  reviews,  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  on  the  work  of  the  first  year.  That  would  enable  me  to 
kill  two  or  three  birds  with  one  stone.  It  would  call  fresh  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  work  of  the  first  year;  it  would  enable  me 
to  get  a  line  on  the  pupils'  character,  mental  and  moral;  it  would 
adequately  test  the  previous  work  of  the  pupils,  and  the  teachers 
from  whom  they  came.  I  should  then  know  my  pupils,  and  there 
can  be  no  really  good  teaching  without  this  preliminary  knowledge. 
I  should  thereafter  know  what  pupils  I  could  teach  en  masse,  as  a 
class,  and  what  pupils  I  should  have  to  teach  individually,  both 
in  class  and  after  school-hours.  Teachers  should  remember  that 
it  is  as  much  their  business  in  a  democratic  school  sjrstem  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  one-himdredth  sheep  and  the  one- 
hundredth  goat,  and  according  to  their  individual  needs,  as  it  is  to 
the  nmety-and-nine  good  sheep;  and  it  is  quite  as  well  to  consider 
the  number  of  the  last-mentioned  members  of  the  school  flock  as 
very  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  parable. 
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Before  beginning  the  work  of  the  second  year  I  should  put 
squarely  before  me,  in  writing,  if  necessary,  just  what  aim  or  aims 
I  wished  to  attain  for  my  pupils  in  scholarship  and  habit-formation 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  aim  or  these  aims.  Then,  and 
then  only,  should  I  be  in  a  position  to  judge  my  own  work — ^to 
look  upon  it  impersonally  and  call  it  good  or  bad.  Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  teachers  do  that.  Most  of  them  teach  by  pages, 
seeing  only  the  limited  day's  work  with  the  rajrs  of  a  dark-lantern 
in  the  drcimiambient  Egyptian  blackness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aim  must  be  a  good  and  worthy  one,  i.e., 
it  must  have  an  educational  value,  and  a  permanent  educational 
value,  and  not  merely  an  informational  value.  I  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  our  business  as  teachers  of  modem  languages  to  prepare 
boys  to  be  waiters  in  cosmopolitan  hotels  and  restaurants  or 
interpreters  in  cosmopolitan  police  courts.  Nor  should  we  make  it 
our  business  to  teach  them  the  trivial  and  superficial  facts  of  the 
tourist's  observation — ^that  German  men  drink  beer  and  smoke 
prodigiously,  and  that  German  women  drink  altogether  too  much 
coflFee;  that  the  Germans  eat  five  tinies  a  day,  or  that  butter  does 
not  appear  on  the  table  for  dinner,  etc.,  ad  nauseam.  At  least  one 
German  reader  contains  about  two  himdred  pages  of  just  such 
insipid  stuff.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  hand-made  products 
of  the  American  tourist;  at  least  not  for  use  in  the  classroom.  If 
Realien  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  instruction,  let  them  be  in  the 
form  of  maps,  pictures,  anecdotes,  etc.,  introduced  at  the  proper 
psychological  moment  by  the  teacher.  What  I  wish  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  my  pupils  is,  not  a  guidebook  or  a  tourist's  book  of 
anecdotes,  but  real  literatiire;  something,  emanating  from  the 
imagination  of  a  German  or  French  author,  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  my  pupils.  Do  not  misimderstand  me:  I  do  not  mean  the 
severe  classical  literature  of  the  Lessing-Goethe-Schiller  type,  at 
this  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  but  the  simpler  forms  of  literature. 
All  that  I  ask  is  that  they  be  simple,  interesting,  imaginative,  and 
worth  while  in  content.  With  this  as  my  material  I  should  aim 
to  have  my  pupils  read  a  lot,  read  intelligently  and  appreciatively, 
and  acquire,  through  reading,  the  habit  and  the  love  of  reading. 

In  the  second  place,  no  aim  is  practical  imless  it  is  practicable. 
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I  don't  care  how  worthy  and  how  ideally  commendable  your  aim 
may  be,  if  you  cannot  ordinarily  attain  it,  you  should  discard  it. 
How  often  I  have  listened  with  an  almost  vicious  impatience  to 
would-be  reformers  proclaiming  as  the  aim  of  modem-language 
teaching  ''a  speaking  knowledge"  of  the  language,  and  basing  their 
argument  upon  their  own  experience  when  they  went  to  Germany 
or  France.    As  though  more  than  one  in  five  thousand  of  our 
pupils  would  ever  see  France  or  Germany  1    Again  I  must  request 
that  you  do  not  misunderstand  me:  I  am  not  arguing  against  oral 
work,  not  in  the  least.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  it;  it  is  indispensable,  psychologically  and  pedagogically,  in 
right  teaching.    But  that  is  vastly  different  from  taking  as  the  aim 
of  our  instruction  ^'a  speaking  knowledge"  of  the  language,  and  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  if  you  fail  to  look  upon  this  matter  rightly 
your  whole  instruction  will  soon  be  vitiated.    Keep  the  worthy 
and  really  attainable  ''reading  knowledge"  as  the  aim  of  your 
instruction,  with  a  full  realization  of  the  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical reasons  for  the  oral  work  as  an  aid  to  the  attainment  of 
that  aim,  always  in  mind,  and  your  method  will  follow  as  the  night 
follows  day.    Speaking  the  language,  hearing  it  spoken,  explaining 
the  text  in  the  foreign  tongue,  etc.,  not  only  aid  the  memory  very 
greatly  by  providing  an  extra  vantage-point  of  association,  but 
they  alone  give  SprachgefUhl  and  make  possible  a  higher  and  more 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  literature.    I  should  advise,  therefore, 
very  strongly  that  the  foreign  language  be,  in  the  second  year,  the 
language  of  the  classroom,  not  only  for  all  the  various  activities  of 
the  teacher,  such  as  the  assignment  of  the  lessons,  commendation 
and  criticism  of  work,  commands,  etc.,  but  also  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  read. 

I  must  confess  that  the  trend  of  modem-language  teaching  in 
some  quarters  of  the  state  would  seem  to  indicate  that  translation 
was  about  to  be  abolished.  In  two  teachers'  meetings  of  the  last 
six  months  I  have  heard  it  advocated  that  texts  with  vocabularies 
should  go,  and  that  dictionaries  in  one  language  be  substituted.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  mistaken  direction  for  reforming  our  modem- 
language  work,  and  I  prophesy  that,  if  this  direction  is  ever  largely 
Mowed f  it  will  end  in  a  return  to  the  old  translation  method;  then 
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we  should  be  back  where  we  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years;  I  base  this  prophecy  on  an  experience  which  I  have 
had  repeated  in  a  number  of  schools.  The  following  is  a  typical 
example.  I  visited  recently  an  excellently  prepared  teacher  of 
German,  saw  her  teach,  and  tested  her  pupils  in  reading  aloud  and 
in  conversation.  Although  she  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  well 
prepared  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  the  state  department  is 
trying  to  put  into  effect,  her  pupils  made  a  poor  showing,  and  she 
quite  frankly  confessed  that  she  had  tried  the  direct  method,  but 
had  felt  obliged  to  give  it  up.  She  found,  she  said,  that  her  pupils 
were  not  working,  and  that  what  they  got  in  the  classroom  did  not 
stick.  She  reminded  me  that  \^£tor's  famous  pamphlet  had  as 
subtitle  "Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ueberblirdungsfrage,"  and  that,  while 
there  might  be  a  question  of  overwork  in  German  schools,  there 
never  had  been,  and  never  could  be,  a  question  of  overwork  in 
American  schools.  On  the  contrary,  our  question  alwajrs  had 
been,  and  alwajrs  would  be,  probably,  how  to  get  a  fair  measure  of 
work  out  of  om:  pupils.  With  the  direct  method,  her  pupils,  she 
knew,  were  losing  the  advantages  of  good  habit-formation,  mental 
discipline,  and  training  in  English  expression,  which  constitute  the 
very  definite  and  attainable  results  of  the  old  method,  and  were 
not  getting  anything  really  worth  while  in  either  the  ability  to  read 
intelligently  or  to  speak  the  language  accurately  and  fluently  even 
in  a  limited  circle  of  daily  usage. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  teacher  was  right  in  her 
diagnosis,  and  I  think  that  her  case  is  typical;  I  disagree  with  her, 
however,  in  the  remedy  which  she  chose;  she  returned  to  the  old 
translation  method.  That  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  remedy. 
I  believe  the  following  statements  to  be  absolutely  true  for  modem- 
language  teaching  in  American  schools  under  existing  conditions: 

First:  With  the  direct  method  pure  and  simple,  without  trans- 
lation, we  shall  get  nowhere,  at  least  nowhere  worth  going. 

Second:  There  will  be  little  or  no  time  for  oral  work  (oral 
reading  and  conversation)  if  the  daily  reading-lesson  is  to  be 
translated  in  the  classroom;  therefore 

Third:  We  must  banish  from  the  classroom,  but  not  from  the 
course,  translation  into  English  (which  can  just  as  well  be  done  at 
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home),  and  keep  for  the  classroom  the  oral  work  (oral  reading  and 
conversation)  y  which  cannot  be  done  at  home. 

The  problem  that  confronts  us,  then,  is  this:  how  shall  we 
assure  ourselves  that  the  translation  has  been  done,  and  well  done, 
as  home  preparation,  without  actually  doing  the  work  over  in  the 
classroom  ?  I  should  like  to  propose  the  following  devices,  which 
I  have  long  made  use  of  in  my  classes. 

First:  When  I  assign  a  reading-lesson,  and  after  I  have 
developed  whatever  needs  explanation  in  it,  I  require  my  pupils 
to  do  three  things:  (a)  read  the  French  or  German  aloud  at  home; 
(6)  translate  the  lesson  into  English,  using  vocabulary  and  notes; 
and  (c)  study  the  French  or  German  with  a  view  to  answering  in 
the  foreign  language  questions  in  French  or  German  upon  the  text 
(content  and  phraseology).  When  I  call  the  roll  the  next  day,  the 
pujHls  must  answer  either  prepared  or  unprepared  on  all  three 
things  (no  part-preparation  is  considered);  I  therefore  put  them 
on  their  honor,  as  the  first  device  for  securing  results  of  home  study. 
I  do  not  let  it  go  at  that,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  lie,  but  to  tell  the  truth. 

Second:  I  use  the  following  checks  upon  the  pupil's  veracity: 
(a)  I  make  use  of  test-words,  phrases,  and  idioms,  the  translation 
(rf  which  I  ask  from  the  pupils  whom  I,  for  any  reason,  suspect; 
and  here,  of  course,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  character 
is  of  paramoimt  importance;  (ft)  I  judge  from  the  pupil's  oral 
reading  of  the  text  (expression,  intonation,  grouping  of  words) 
iriiether  he  tmderstands  the  text  or  not;  {c)  the  pupil's  answer  (in 
the  foreign  language)  to  my  questions  in  the  foreign  language 
based  upon  the  text  is  a  valuable  check  upon  the  quality  of  his 
preparation;  and  lastly  (rf)  I  frequently  give  written  translation- 
exercises  in  the  classroom  without  notice,  sometimes  during  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour,  at  other  times  covering  an  entire 
period,  with  either  the  same  pages  for  translation  for  all  pupils,  or 
with  different  pages  for  different  groups  of  pupils,  since  it  is  quite 
desirable  that  a  pupil  remember  the  work  that  he  has  done  in  the 
past  Indeed,  I  know  of  a  German  inspector  who  insisted  that 
there  were  only  three  tjrpes  of  question  in  testing  the  work  of 
pupils  and  teachers:  (i)  on  the  day's  lesson — to  test  daily  prepara- 
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lion;  (2)  on  a  passage  chosen  at  random,  which  the  pupils  had 
done  in  the  not  too-remote  past — ^to  test  thoroughness;  and  (3)  on 
a  passage  not  too  far  in  advance — ^to  test  power. 

I  hate  to  think  what  would  happen  if  we  inspectors  followed 
that  method  in  our  schools! 

It  is  conceivable  that  one  might  object  that  the  plan  which  I 
here  propose  puts  all  the  work  on  the  pupils  and  leaves  nothing  for 
the  teacher  to  do;  that  objection,  if  it  should  be  made,  is  neither 
just  nor  pertinent.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  UeberbUrdungs- 
fragCy  as  I  have  said  before;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  old  trans- 
lation method  that  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  teacher. 
She  need  but  sit  behind  her  desk  and  correct  the  pupil's  translation; 
she  nods  and  the  others  fall  asleep.  Besides,  nothing  that  the 
teacher  can  ever  do  in  the  elementary  course  of  a  foreign  language 
can  possibly  outweigh  her  fimction  as  a  drillmaster;  and  the  place 
to  drill  is  in  the  classroom.  In  order  to  get  time  to  drill  she  must 
not  waste  time  in  duplicating  in  the  class  work  that  can  be  done 
at  home.  She  cannot  drill  her  pupils  by  wireless,  but  she  can 
make  them  study  by  wireless:  by  the  force  of  her  personality  and 
the  just — ^because  imiform — strictness  of  her  class-management. 
The  function  of  the  teacher  as  teacher,  i.e.,  the  imparting  of  infor- 
mation or  the  development  of  material  for  insight,  should  be  evident 
just  where  it  now  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  namely,  in  the 
assignment  of  lessons.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  whose  work  I  have 
inspected  employ  what  I  call  the  "fall-down-pick-me-up"  method. 
They  assign,  for  example,  pages  22-23,  ^^^  usually  just  when  the 
bell  for  the  passing  of  classes  rings.  Then,  when  the  lesson  is 
recited  the  next  day,  inniunerable  mistakes  are  made  and  care- 
lessly corrected;  that  is,  the  pupils  fall  down  and  the  teacher 
picks  them  up,  only  to  repeat  the  process  the  next  minute  and 
every  following  minute.  The  only  results  of  such  recitations,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  are  that  the  pupils  get  into  the  habit  of  falling 
peacefully  and  the  teacher  of  picking  them  up  patiently — ^two 
doubtful  virtues. 

The  place  for  the  assignment  is  immediately  after  calling  the 
roll.  The  advanced  lesson  should  be  read  (in  the  foreign  language) 
by  the  teacher — ^if  necessary  the  pupils  should  repeat  after  every 
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sentence  is  read.  If  the  pupils  are  well  trained,  chorus  reading 
may  be  practiced  to  advantage.  Difficulties  in  pronunciation,  or 
unusual  meanings  of  words,  or  peculiarities  of  diction  should  be 
noted  and  eiqplained — ^usually  in  the  foreign  languages.  Here  the 
teacher  is  really  teaching,  and  such  teaching  gives  her  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  pupils  know  their  lesson  the  next  day. 

After  the  advanced  lesson  has  been  assigned  and  developed,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  following  features  of  a  reading-lesson  uni- 
formly followed: 

First:  The  day's  lesson  should  be  read  in  the  foreign  language, 
either  by  individual  pupils  or  in  chorus.  I  have  seen  classes  of 
fifty  pupils  read  two  pages  of  German  in  chorus,  all  pronouncing — 
and  pronouncing  well!  with  proper  intonation  and  expression — as 
one  man.  To  attain  such  results,  the  teacher  must  have  a  quick 
ear  to  detect  individual  mistakes,  and  she  must  have  rigid  control 
d  h^  class,  to  get  all  pupils  absolutely  in  tact,  without  any  levity, 
shiridng,  fooling,  or  incompetency,  because  one  refractory  pupil 
can  ^n  an  entire  class  for  this  kind  of  work.  By  this  reading  the 
content  and  phraseology  of  the  lesson  is  brought  fresh  to  the 
popQs'  minds. 

Second :  Translations  of  key-words  or  phrases,  and  explanations 
Qn  the  foreign  language)  of  work  eiqplained  by  the  teacher  the  day 
before  may  well  be  in  6rder  now,  the  books  still  being  open.  Then 
Third:  Question-  and  answer-drill  (in  the  foreign  language), 
the  books  being  closed.  This  work  should  be  rapid  and  eflfective. 
No  mi^ronundations  or  wrong  forms  or  endings  should  pass 
mmoticed,  however.  The  teacher  must  get  the  right  answer  from 
the  pupil  and  then  sledge-hammer  it  into  all  the  pupils  en  masse. 
The  printed  questions  in  the  text  should  not  be  used  for  this  work; 
that  is  like  throwing  a  cold-blanket  over  the  conversation;  it 
becomes  forced,  unnatural,  and  besides  does  not  really  furnish 
aural  training,  since  the  pupils  will  have,  in  part,  an  eye-memory 
of  these  questions.  The  place  for  these  printed  questions  is  in 
the  next  and  last  feature  of  the  daily  programme,  namely 

Fourth:  Written  work.  Some  pupils  should  be  sent  to  the 
board  to  write  simunaries  of  the  work  which  has  just  been  discussed 
(Hrally ;  others,  at  their  seats,  answer  in  writing  the  printed  questions 
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of  the  text.  The  teacher  need  not  and  should  not  (ordinarily) 
correct  this  paper  work,  though  she  should  look  it  over  to  note  the 
general  character  of  the  work  and  mark  approximately.  The  work 
on  the  board  should,  however,  be  corrected  in  class,  and  the 
teacher  should  gauge  her  time  accordingly.  Sometimes  dictation 
or  written  translation  or  translation  from  hearing  might  well  take 
the  place  of  the  work  under  the  above  heading,  but,  at  all  events, 
it  should  be  written  work.  I  consider  that  point  vital,  as  it  is  the 
most  reliable  means  of  controUing  the  other  work.  It  ^' shows  the 
pupils  up"  as  nothing  else  can,  and  if  we  do  not  make  use  of  it 
constantly  we  shall  be  training  illiterates  and  our  oral  work  will 
no  longer  be  within  the  province  of  true  education. 

Having  outlined  the  aim,  the  method,  and  some  devices  of  the 
teacher's  technique,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  some 
things  that  I  have  noted  in  my  inspection  and  which  I  should  Uke 
to  make  the  basis  of  warnings.  The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of  the 
classics  in  the  elementary  course.  There  are  still  many  schools 
reading  WUhehn  Tell,  Minna  von  Barnkdmy  and  Hermann  und 
Dorothea  in  the  second  year.  I  think  it  much  the  wiser  course  to 
leave  the  classics  for  the  third  year,  and  even  then  not  to  have  the 
whole  third  year  taken  up  with  them.  For  the  second  year  certain 
well-defined  principles  should  guide  you  in  the  choice  of  reading- 
texts.  Now  I  do  not  propose  to  recommend  textbooks,  and  I  wish 
that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had  not  done  so.  For  the  second 
year  the  texts  should  be  (i)  narrative,  rather  than  descriptive  or 
dramatic  (in  order  to  afford  the  largest  amoimt  of  conversational 
drill),  and  prose  rather  than  poetry;  (2)  they  should  be  typically 
German,  rather  than  alien  in  characters  and  scenes  to  German  life; 
(3)  they  should  come  within  the  sphere  of  interests  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  they  are  chosen;  should  be  rather  easy,  simple,  imagina- 
tive, and  modem. 

Such  general  principles  would  exclude  many  of  the  texts  now 
used  by  teachers  of  German  and  French,  and,  to  my  mind,  rightly 
exclude  them. 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  the  puerility,  triviality, 
and  complete  isolation  from  the  other  phases  of  the  work  shown  in 
much  of  the  so-called  conversation  in  the  classroom.    In  going 
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about  the  state  nothing  has  so  struck  my  attention  as  the. idea  of 
teachers  that  modem-language  instruction  is  composed  of  water- 
tight, air-tight  compartments,  such  as:  (i)  grammar,  (a)  forms,  (6) 
syntax;  (2)  translation,  (a)  into  English,  (b)  from  English;  (3) 
conversation.  Almost  invariably  they  arrange  their  weekly 
lesson-plan  for  the  second  year  as  follows:  reading  and  translation, 
three  days  a  week;  grammar,  two  dajrs;  conversation,  the  last 
five  or  ten  minutes  of  every  reading-lesson,  or  a  separate  day  is 
assigned  for  it,  thus  leaving  two  days  for  reading  and  translation. 
Time  and  again  I  have  visited  schools^  only  to  have  the  teacher  tell 
me:  This  is  our  grammar  day;  or.  This  is  our  translation  day. 
Then,  since  it  is  my  business  to  find  out  what  I  can  about  the 
teacher's  oral  work,  I  ask  her  if  she  can  have  some  conversation. 
Yes,  she  is  quite  willing.  And  then  something  like  the  following 
takes  place. 

Teacher:  "Was  hast  du  heute  morgen  gegessen  ?" 

Pupil:  "Ich  habe  gegessen  Milch  und  Brot  und  Schredded 
Wheat." 

The  teacher  corrects  the  word  order,  but  she  has  to  leave  the 
shredded  wheat,  because  no  one  knows  what  that  is  in  German. 
Then  a  few  more  questions  are  asked,  such  as,  "Was  siehst  du  aus 
dcm  Fenster?"  or,  "Was  habe  ich  in  der  Hand?"  I  have  two 
serious  objections  to  this  kind  of  conversation:  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  isolated,  absolutely  severed  from  all  relation  either  to  the 
reading  or  to  gnunmatical  instruction;  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
regarded  by  the  pupils  as  a  kind  of  play;  it  is  not  serious;  it  is 
amusement,  pure  and  simple.  You  can  easily  see  that,  thus 
disconnected,  it  lacks  naturalness,  spontaneity;  it  is  lugged  in  by 
the  horns. 

When  I  ask  the  teachers  if  they  have  no  conversation  based 
upon  the  text,  they  answer  readily  in  the  aflGurmative.  I  should 
like  to  hear  some  of  that,  I  say.  Then — a  sad  result  of  our  last 
examination,  perhaps — ^they  say  to  their  pupils:  "Steigem  Sie 
gem;'*  "Konjugieren  Sie  md'gen  im  PrSsens  des  Konjimktivs,"  etc., 
or,  "Was  ist  die  Syntax  von  gehen  in  diesem  Satz?" 

Now  I  am  not  here,  or  anywhere,  to  make  fun  of  things,  but  to 
try  to  have  teachers  get  a  certain  point  of  view.    The  kinds  of 
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questions  that  I  have  just  noted  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  a 
direct  and  inunediate  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  text,  where  alone 
they  have  their  raison  d^ilre,  where  they  have  all  the  elements  of 
naturalness  and  spontaneity.  The  time  to  ask  for  the  present  tense 
of  mogen,  subjimctive  mood,  is  when  a  pupil  has  used  the  wrong 
form  in  his  answer  to  a  certain  question.  The  time  to  ask  what  a 
pupil  has  eaten  for  breakfast  or  for  dinner  is  when  someone  eats 
breakfast  or  dinner  in  the  text  which  is  being  read;  the  time  to 
talk  about  the  trees  and  hills  which  one  sees  from  the  window  of 
the  schoolroom  is  when,  in  the  text,  it  is  a  question  of  the  landscape. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  that  our  text  is  Immensee.  The 
very  first  page  gives  a  half-dozen  different  topics  for  discussion,  all 
of  which  should  be  completed  by  the  teacher.  Among  these  topics 
are:  (i)  the  weather  and  the  seasons:  es  ist  ein  Sommernachmittagj 
Oder  NackmiUag  im  Herbst;  the  time  of  day  comes  in  naturally,  in 
addition  to  Sonnenuntergangy  which  suggests  Sonnenaufgang,  with 
drill  on  the  verbs  aufgehen  and  untergehen.  If  this  kind  of  lebendige 
GramnuUik  is  made  use  of,  teachers  and  pupils  will  not  say,  as  was 
actually  said  in  one  class  which  I  visited  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state:  ''Ich  gehe  auf,  du  gehst  auf,  er  geht  auf,"  etc. 

In  the  second  place,  elementary  ideas  of  the  geography  of 
Germany  may  be  attained,  if,  as  there  should  be,  there  is  a  map  of 
Germany  in  the  room.  We  are  told  that  the  old  man  spoke  ''mit 
einem  etwas  sttdlichen  Akzent."  Pupils  can  be  told  about  some 
general  differences  between  the  North  and  South  German  speech, 
such  as  the  detestable  South  German  bilabial  w,  the  tendency  to 
make  all  stops  into  spirants  and  all  spirants  into  stops,  so  that 
gehen  soimds  like  kehen  and  kekren  sounds  like  gekreriy  and  such  a 
simple  word  as  guchen  is  written  with  both  g  and  k.  Things  of 
such  a  nature  brought  up  and  riveted  onto  the  reading  lesson  will 
never  be  forgotten,  simply  because  they  are  taught  in  accordance 
with  well-known  psychological  laws;  they  alone  give  life  and 
interest  to  otherwise  dead  facts. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  description  of  a  typical  aU^ 
deutsches  house,  the  house-door,  with  its  Guckfenster,  the  vestibule, 
the  stairs,  the  alte  HaushdUerin,  the  study-room  of  Reinhardt, 
with  its  book-shelves  and  vases,  the  center  table  and  LehnsUMj 
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the  pictures  on  the  wall,  etc.  How  easy  to  bring  into  this  scene 
the  different  rooms,  Kikhe,  Woknzimmer,  ScUafzimmer,  Stube  und 
Kammer^  everything  except  the  Badezimmer;  and  that  can  be 
introduced  in  contrasting  such  a  house  with  a  home  in  America. 

This  is  merely  an  illustration,  taken  from  one  page  of  Immensee; 
it  will  serve  for  almost  any  good  text.  Every  phase  of  life,  from 
the  games  of  children  to  the  professions  of  men,  even  to  the  collec- 
tion of  folk-songs  as  a  hobby,  can  be  illustrated  from  Immensee; 
from  the  building  of  a  house,  the  making  of  a  bench,  the  composition 
of  fairy  tales,  the  life  of  a  imiversity  student,  the  occupations  of  a 
gentleman-farmer,  walking,  nmning,  swimming,  flowers,  including 
water-lilies,  even  symbolism,  etc.,  ad  infinitum:  everything  is 
there,  if  the  teacher  only  has  (i)  a  little  imagination,  (2)  a  little 
versatility,  (3)  a  little  knowledge  of  German  language  and  life. 
And  of  course  the  same  thing  is  true  of  many  French  texts. 

Of  course  there  must  be  some  control  of  this  oral  work,  if  the 
pupils  are  to  spell  their  words  correctly.  What  I  always  have  done, 
practically  ever  since  I  began  teaching,  is  to  make  large  use  of  the 
mimeograph.  Such  coimected  vocabularies  can  be  run  off  on  the 
mimeograph  in  a  very  short  time  and  given  to  the  pupils  for  review 
at  home.  There  is  no  book  that  contains  them  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Many  such  books  have  been  written,  but  they  are  not 
omnected  with  real  literature,  and  hence  are  mere  word-lists,  dry 
as  dust,  and  geisUdtend,  or  they  are  embodied  in  insipid,  wooden  dia- 
logues, which  the  pupils  read  first,  thus  getting  first  an  eye-memory 
rath^  than  an  ear-memory  and  therefore  defeating  their  chief 
aim.  Personally  I  have  no  patience  with  these  wooden  dialogue- 
books; — ^wherever  they  are  in  use,  the  only  thing  that  is  ever  done 
with  them  is  to  read  them,  with  perhaps  a  little  brute-memorizing 
of  parts  of  them.  The  very  essence  of  conversation  and  of  the  oral 
method  is  the  tmexpected,  the  spontaneous:  the  hearing  of  words 
and  sentences  which  have  not  been  seen  and  learned  beforehand 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  used. 

Now  what  about  grammar?  Teachers  say  sometimes:  I 
cannot  do  that  kind  of  work  because  the  Regents  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  grammar  (or  it  may  be  translation).  Either  statement 
is  absolutdy  without  foundation.    Teachers  make  them  either 
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because  they  have  not  tried  this  method,  or  because  they  are 
incapable  of  following  it.  The  method  presupposes  either  a  thor- 
oughly independent  conunand  of  the  language,  or  very  serious 
preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  every  lesson.  When  I 
first  began  to  teach,  I  used  to  think  out,  or  write  out,  fifty  or 
seventy-five  questions  on  the  text,  designed  to  bring  out  the  form 
and  content  of  the  lesson  to  be  read.  I  say  form  and  content, 
because  the  form  is  important.  I  do  not  mean  here  questions  of 
style,  but  merely  sentence-structure  and  phraseology.  A  large 
part  of  my  questions  are  grammar  questions,  that  is,  not  the  type 
mentioned  above,  "Steigem  Sie,"  **Konjugieren  Sie,"  etc.,  of 
simple  forms,  but  their  use  in  complete  sentences.  But  the  chief 
value  of  the  conversational  method  in  teaching  grammar  is  the 
pupil's  application  of  grammar  in  his  answers.  He  uses  the  wrong 
case  after  a  preposition:  the  teacher  must  get  the  right  form  out 
of  him  in  the  first  place,  and  then  poxmd  in  that  knowledge  for 
the  whole  class  by  the  rapid  use,  with  objects  if  convenient,  of  a 
half-dozen  illustrations.  Thus  the  pupil's  vague,  hazy,  theoretic 
grammar-knowledge  passes  over  into  actual  use  until  it  becomes, 
at  least  in  certain  forms  and  expressions,  automatic. 

I  suppose  that  some  teachers  will  say  that  I  am  offending 
against  my  own  test  of  a  good  aim  by  expecting  too  much  of  the 
average  teacher,  especially  in  the  smaller  schools.  It  is  true, 
there  are  very  many  teachers  of  French  and  German  who  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  scholarship  and  pedagogic  technique,  but 
the  work  here  proposed  is  not  for  that  reason  impracticable.  I 
know  that  many  of  these  teachers  are  now  eagerly  reading  books 
on  method,  are  planning  to  take  sunmier  courses,  or  to  go  abroad 
for  the  vacation,  or  longer.  Within  a  few  years,  no  doubt,  the 
general  level  of  modem-language  teaching  in  the  state  will  be  very 
appreciably  raised.  There  are  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  teachers 
who  are  beyond  hope:  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  old 
method  and  whose  speech-organs,  in  so  far  as  possibility  of  change 
is  concerned,  are  already  affected  with  rigor  mortis.  They  deserve 
all  honor  from  you  and  from  me,  but  they  will,  and  they  should, 
stick  to  the  old  translation  method  and  not  try  to  pour  new  wine 
into  old  bottles. 
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THE  HILLEGAS-THORNDIKE    SCALE    FOR    MEASURE- 

MENT  OF  QUALITY  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

BY  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


FRANKLIN  W.  JOHNSON 
Principal  University  ffigh  School 


A  scale  for  measiiring  the  merit  of  English  composition  by 
young  people,  prepared  by  Professors  Hillegas  and  Thomdike  of 
Teachers  College,  is  given  in  Professor  Thomdike's  recent  book, 
EducaHan}  The  method  employed  in  deriving  the  scale  is  given 
in  detail  in  a  recent  nimiber  of  the  Teachers  College  Record,*  Some 
seven  thousand  compositions  of  yomig  people  were  divided  into 
ten  classes,  each  roughly  representing  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
From  these  classes  seventy-five  samples  were  selected.  To  these 
were  added  artificial  samples  of  poorer  quality  than  could  be  found 
in  actual  school  work,  in  order  to  fill  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
{m^)Osed  scale.  All  together  the  set  consisted  of  eighty-three 
sanq)les  which  varied  from  the  poorest  to  the  best  by  small  degrees 
of  quality.  About  one  hundred  individuals  arranged  these  samples 
in  the  order  of  their  excellence.  From  the  judgments  of  these 
individuals  a  smaller  group  of  twenty-seven  samples  was  selected 
as  containing  all  the  important  steps  in  quality  from  the  poorest 
to  the  best.  Two  other  samples  were  added  as  the  investigation 
proceeded,  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  scale.  Five  hundred  and  two 
individuals  judged  these  sets  of  samples  and  on  the  basis  of  their 
judgments  the  scale  was  derived  by  the  method  of  right  and 
wrong  cases.^  The  theory  of  this  method  as  applied  to  this  study 
b  stated  as  follows:  ^^Differences  that  are  equally  often  noticed 
arc  equal,  unless  the  differences  are  either  always  or  never  noticed." 
The  zero  point  in  the  scale  was  located  by  the  combined  judgment 
of  twenty-eight  individuals,  nine  of  whom  were  "men  of  special 

>  Edward  L.  Tlumidike,  EducaHm,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  pp.  214-19. 

>Mik>  B.  Hllkgas,  Ph.D.,  ''A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English 
CompoatioQ  by  Young  People/'  Teachers  College  Record^  September,  19x2,  pp.  1-54. 

I  Fdkrton  and  Cattel,  On  the  Perception  of  Smail  Differences,  p.  12. 
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literary  ability,"  eleven  "gifted  teachers  familiar  with  secondary 
education/'  and  eight  "psychologists  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  scales  and  zero  points  in  the  case  of  intellectual  abilities  and 
products."  The  scale  as  finally  formed  represents  the  combined 
judgments  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  individuals  who  read  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  material  from  which  the  scale  was  finally 
selected.    The  scale  is  as  follows: 


Deae  Sir:  I  write  to  say  that  it  aint  a  square  deal  Schoob  is  I  say  they 
b  I  went  to  a  schooL  red  and  gree  green  and  brown  aint  it  hito  bit  I  say  he 
don't  know  his  business  not  today  nor  yeaterday  and  you  know  it  and  I  want 
Jennie  to  get  me  out. 

i8 

the  book  I  rder  to  read  is  Ichabod  Crane,  it  is  an  grate  book  and  I  like 
to  rede  it.  Ichabod  Crame  was  a  man  and  a  man  wrote  a  book  and  it  is  called 
Ichabod  Crane  i  like  it  because  the  man  called  it  ichabod  crane  when  I  read 
it  for  it  is  such  a  great  book. 

26 

Advantage  evib  are  things  of  tyrrany  and  there  are  many  advantage 
evils  One  thing  is  that  when  they  opress  the  people  they  suffer  awful  I  think 
it  is  a  terrible  thing  when  they  say  that  you  can  be  hanged  down  or  trodden 
down  without  mercy  and  the  tyrrany  does  what  they  want  there  was  tjrrans 
in  the  revolutionary  war  and  so  they  throwed  off  the  yok. 

37.    Sulla  as  a  Tyrant 

When  Sulla  came  back  from  his  conquest  Marius  had  put  himself  consul 
so  sulla  with  the  army  he  had  with  him  in  his  conquest  seized  the  government 
from  Marius  and  put  himself  in  consul  and  had  a  list  of  his  enemys  printy  and 
the  men  whoes  names  were  on  this  list  we  beheaded. 

47.    De  QuiNcy 

First:  De  Quincys  mother  was  a  beautiful  women  and  through  her  De- 
Quincy  inhereted  much  of  his  genius. 

ICs  running  away  from  school  enfluenced  him  much  as  he  roamed  through 
the  woods,  vallejrs  and  his  mind  became  very  meditative. 

The  greatest  enfluence  of  De  Quincy's  life  was  the  opium  habit.  If  it 
was  not  for  this  habit  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  now  be  reading  his 
writings. 

His  companions  during  hb  college  coiu^  and  even  before  that  time  were 
great  enfluences.    The  surroimdings  of  De  Quincy  were  enfluences.    Not 
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only  Be  Quincy's  habit  of  ofuum  but  other  habits  which  were  peculiar  to 
his  life. 

His  marriage  to  the  woman  which  he  did  not  especially  care  for. 

The  many  well  educated  and  noteworthy  friends  of  De  Quincy. 

58.    Fluelijbn 

The  passages  given  show  the  following  characteristic  of  Fluellen:  his 
indination  to  brag,  his  professed  knowledge  of  History,  hb  complaining 
character,  his  great  patriotism,  pride  of  his  leader,  admired  honesty,  revenge- 
ful, love  of  fun  and  punishment  of  those  who  deserve  it. 

67.     ICHABOD  CSANE 

Icfaabod  Crane  was  a  schoolmaster  in  a  place  called  Sleepy  Hollow.  He 
was  tall  and  slim  with  broad  shoulders,  long  arms  that  dangled  far  bdow  his 
coat  sleeves.  Iffiis  feet  looked  as  if  they  might  easily  have  been  used  for  shoveb. 
His  nose  was  long  and  his  entire  frame  was  most  loosely  himg  together. 

77.    Going  Down  witb  Victory 

As  we  road  down  Lombard  Street,  we  saw  flags  waving  from  nearly  every 
window.  I  surely  felt  proud  that  day  to  be  the  driver  of  the  gaily  decorated 
coach.  Again  and  again  we  were  cheered  as  we  drove  slowly  to  the  postmasters, 
to  await  the  coming  of  his  majestie's  mail.  There  wasn't  one  of  the  gaily 
bedecked  coaches  that  could  have  compared  with  ours,  in  my  estimation. 
So  with  waving  flags  and  fluttering  hearts  we  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
mail  and  the  expected  tidings  of  victory. 

When  at  last  it  did  arrive  the  postmaster  began  to  quickly  sort  the  bundles, 
we  waited  anxiously.  Lnmediatdy  upon  receiving  our  bundles,  I  lashed  the 
hocses  and  they  responded  with  a  jump.  Out  into  the  country  we  drove  at 
reckkss  q)eed— everywhere  ^reading  like  wildfire  the  news,  "^ctory'M 
Tlie  exileration  that  we  all  fdt  was  shared  with  the  horses.  Up  and  down 
grade  and  over  bridges,  we  drove  at  breakneck  speed  and  ^reading  the  news 
at  every  hamlet  with  that  one  cry  "Victory"!  When  at  last  we  were  back 
home  again,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  we  should  have  another  ride  some  day 
with  "Victory". 

83.    Venus  of  Melos 

In  loddng  at  this  statue  we  think,  not  of  wisdom,  or  power,  or  force,  but 
jost  of  beauty.  She  stands  resting  the  weight  of  her  body  on  one  foot,  and 
advancing  the  other  (left)  with  knee  bent.  The  posture  causes  the  figure  to 
sway  sli^tly  to  one  side,  describing  a  fine  curved  line.  The  lower  limbs  are 
draped  but  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  uncovered.  (The  imf ortunate  loss 
of  the  statute's  arms  prevents  a  positive  knowledge  of  its  original  attitude.) 
The  eyes  are  partly  dosed,  having  something  of  a  dreamy  langour.  The 
no8t  is  perfectly  cut,  the  mouth  and  chin  are  moulded  in  adorable  curves. 
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Yet  to  say  that  every  feature  is  of  faultless  perfection  is  but  cold  praise.    No 
anal3rsis  can  convey  the  sense  of  her  peerless  beauty. 

93.    A  Foreigner's  Tribxtte  to  Joan  of  Arc 

Joan  of  Arc,  worn  out  by  the  su£fering  that  was  thrust  upon  her,  never- 
theless appeared  with  a  brave  mien  before  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  She 
knew,  had  always  known  that  she  must  die  when  her  mission  was  fulfilled 
and  death  held  no  terrors  for  her.  To  all  the  bishop's  questions  she  answered 
firmly  and  without  hesitation.  The  bishop  failed  to  confuse  her  and  at  last 
condenmed  her  to  death  for  heresy,  bidding  her  recant  if  she  would  live. 
She  refused  and  was  lead  to  prison,  from  there  to  death. 

While  the  flames  were  writhing  around  her  she  bade  the  old  bishop  who 
stood  by  her  to  move  away  or  he  would  be  injured.  Her  last  thought  was 
of  others  and  De  Quincy  says,  that  recant  was  no  more  in  her  mind  than  on 
her  lips.  She  died  as  she  lived,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  and  listening  to  the 
voices  that  had  whispered  to  her  so  often. 

The  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  wonderful.  We  do  not  know  what  form 
her  great  patriotism  took  or  how  far  it  really  led  her.  She  q)oke  of  hearing 
voices  and  of  seeing  visions.  We  only  know  that  she  resolved  to  save  her 
country,  knowing  though  she  did  so,  it  would  cost  her  her  life.  Yet  she  never 
hesitated.  She  was  imeducated  save  for  the  lessons  taught  her  by  nature. 
Yet  she  led  armies  and  crowned  the  dauphin,  king  of  France.  She  was  only 
a  girl,  yet  she  could  silence  a  great  bishop  by  words  that  came  from  her  heart 
and  from  her  faith.  She  was  only  a  woman,  yet  she  could  die  as  bravely 
as  any  martyr  who  had  gone  before. 

The  figures  above  each  selection  in  the  scale  represent  its 
exact  value  in  units  of  the  scale  extending  from  o  to  93.  Quality 
37  ("Sulla  as  a  Tjnrant")  is  understood  to  differ  from  quality  47 
("De  Quincy")  by  exactly  the  same  amoimt  as  quality  67 
("Ichabod  Crane*')  differs  from  quality  77  ("Going  Down  with 
Victory");  and  quality  93  ("Venus  of  Melos")  is  imderstood  to 
be  just  one  point  less  than  twice  as  good  as  quality  47.  Professor 
Thomdike  says:'  "By  using  such  scales,  the  absolute  gain  which 
any  pupil  made  in  any  year  could  be  measured  in  the  same  way 
as  his  gain  in  height,  weight,  wages,  or  pulse  rate,  and  the  results 
of  different  means  and  methods  of  teaching  could  be  demonstrated 
with  exactitude  instead  of  being  guessed  at." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  securing  definite 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  school  products  in  place  of  the 
indefinite  and  widely  varying  standards  employed  in  different 

^EducaUan,  p.  2x4. 
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schools  and  by  different  teachers  in  the  same  school.  Neither 
can  there  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  elaborate  pains  with  which 
this  scale  for  the  measurement  of  English  composition  has  been 
derived.  However,  one  who  examines  this  scale  can  hardly  fail 
at  first  to  be  skeptical  regarding  its  practical  availability  for  measur- 
ing the  merit  of  so  highly  complex  a  product  as  the  composition 
of  young  people  in  their  teens;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  science  of  education  will  doubtless  find  material 
for  ridicule  in  the  claims  made  by  its  authors  for  thb  exactness 
with  which  this  scale  may  be  used. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  practical  test,  the  author  of  this  article 
submitted  eight  selections  taken  from  the  actual  compositions  of 
high-school  pupils  to  forty-two  teachers  of  English  composition 
in  a  number  of  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges,  all  of 
sufficiently  high  standing  to  make  their  judgments  worthy  of 
re^)ect.  The  selections  were  also  submitted  to  two  other  groups 
of  judges,  one  consisting  of  five  teachers  of  English  in  the  University 
Hij^  School,  in  which  an  effort  has  been  made  for  some  time  to 
secure  imiform  standards  of  grading;  the  other  consisting  of  a 
class  of  sixteen  graduate  students  taking  a  course  in  the  statistical 
study  of  school  materials  in  the  School  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
vCTsity  of  Chicago.  With  the  material  to  be  graded  was  submitted 
to  each  a  copy  of  the  Hillegas-Thomdike  scale  and  they  were  asked 
to  grade  the  material  carefully  according  to  the  scale  and  to  sub- 
mit their  results  without  consultation  with  each  other.  It  is 
probably  fair  to  assimie  that  these  individuals  were  as  competent 
to  s^ly  the  scale  as  the  average  persons  who  could  be  expected  to 
^fp\y  it  in  actual  practice. 

The  material  furnishing  the  basis  of  the  test  is  given  below, 
the  different  selections  being  designated  by  the  letters  A-H.  It 
perhaps  should  be  stated  that  selections  A  and  B  were  written  by 
members  of  an  industrial  class  who  had  completed  only  six  grades 
in  an  elementary  school. 


FootbalL  The  place  was  50X100  ft,  and  there  was  a  ten  boys  playing 
F.  B.  our  c^tain  was  Kelley  and  the  score  was  a6  to  o.  Its  a  very  interesting 
fame  because  it  makes  the  man  hdty. 
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I  like  to  play  Football  or  baace  Ball.  But  I  dont  know  how  to  play 
eather  one  I  like  to  learn  it. 

B 

The  boys  call  out  at  one  time,  we  want  to  play  footbalL  One  boy  hollars 
captain  on  one  side.  The  game  is  started,  and  I  am  afraid  I  will  get  hurth. 
All  at  once  I  see  the  boys  running  I  nm  to  I  jump  on  one  boy.  I  get  a  goo 
and  tight  grip,  and  I  was  down  on  the  groimd. 

C 

Anyone  trying  for  this  Rhodes  scholarship  must  comply  to  three  rules. 
The  i^plicant  must  have  had  two  years  in  some  college  of  good  standing  must 
be  unmarried,  and  must  be  between  nineteen  and  twenty  one  years  of   age. 

"The  rtdes  seem  qtdte  easy  for  a  scholarship,  don't  you  think  so  girls?" 
asked  Marion. 

"Yes,  but  then  it  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think  because  there  are  many 
other  applicants,"  replied  Helen,  "But  continue." 

Then,  Mr.  Porter  told  us  about  Oxford.  There  are  twenty  one  colleges 
at  Oxford,  but  they  are  shut  in  by  a  high  wall  and  are  separated  from  eadi 
other. 

"Why!  I  thought  Oxford  contained  just  one  large  college  instead  of 
twenty-one,"  said  Helen. 

"Yes,  I  replied  and  there  are  a  good  many  other  things  which  greatly 

surprised  me. 

D 

When  one  has  a  dass  on  the  third  floor  of  Blaine  Hall  and  one  on  the 
third  floor  of  Belfield  Hall  the  hour  following,  the  five  minutes  allowed  between 
classes  does  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  reach  his  other  dass  on  time. 
Now,  when  he  is  absent  one  day  and  stops  the  following  day,  after  dass  to 
find  out  when  he  may  make  up  his  missed  lesson  he  arrives  at  his  next  dass 
late.  Then  perhaps,  the  teacher  has  some  point  she  wishes  to  exfdain  to 
him,  and  so  retains  him  a  moment.  Maybe  his  locker  combination  wiU  not 
work,  or  perhaps  he  drops  his  books,  the  result  is  the  same  in  each  case,  he 
is  late  to  class.  He  reaches  the  dass  room,  five  minutes  late.  He  rushes  in 
panting.  For  who  wouldn't  be  breathless  after  running  up  three  flights  of 
stairs ?    As  he  enters  he  is  confronted  with  "why  are  you  late  ?" 

To  which  he  pants  out.    "Third  floor  of  Blaine,  couldn't  help  it." 

£ 
Of  the  many  points  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  choosing 
a  college,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  size  of  the  institution.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  rather  small;  that  is,  with  an  undergraduate 
body  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  small  coUege  like  this,  a  student  who  has 
exceptional  powers  in  any  branch  of  interests  has  more  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  fore,  and  make  the  most  of  himself.    For  example,  if  a  man  is  an  unusu- 
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ally  good  ruimer,  although  he  does  not  know  it,  and  has  not  been  well-developed, 
if  he  is  in  a  small  college,  he  is  more  likely  to  go  out  for  track  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do,  than  if  he  is  in  a  large  university,  discouraged  by  the  great 
number  of  athletes  aroimd  him  who  are,  as  this  student  thinks,  so  much  better 
than  he.  Thus  he  does  not  try  himself  out,  and  some  excellent  material  is 
wasted.  If  he  had  been  in  a  smaller  college,  he  would  have  tried  himself 
out,  and  would  have  developed  into  a  numer  worth  while,  and  would  have  done 
both  himsdf  and  his  Alma  Mater  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  excep- 
tk»aUy  bri^^t,  and  good  at  his  studies,  if  he  is  in  a  smaller  college,  he  will 
have  more  opportunity  for  the  individual  attention  of  the  instructors,  than  if 
he  were  in  a  large  university,  where,  besides  being  distracted  from  his  work  by 
the  multifarious  interests  of  a  large  institution  he  is  prevented  from  dose 
contact  with  the  professors  who  have  to  teach  large  classes  and  are  hindered 
from  much  outside  help  of  the  students  by  the  excessive  burdens  of  adminis- 
trative work. 

F 
That  ni^t,  we  took  dinner  at  the  hotel  and,  as  we  were  not  over  anxious 
to  return  to  scene  of  destruction,  a  bimch  of  us  stayed  at  the  hotd  the  great 
part  of  the  evening.  When  we  finally  did  return,  we  talked  and  chattered 
indy  as  kmg  as  we  were  on  the  regular  hotel  walk,  but  when  we  turned  off 
on  our  path  through  the  woods,  a  sad  silence  descended  upon  us.  Each  of  us 
U3X  a  peculiar  fear  and  gloom.  As  we  came  to  the  place  where  we  turned, 
we  stopped  a  few  minutes,  knowing  that  we  would  see  no  welcoming  lights 
nor  hear  the  pleasant  noise  of  talking.  When  we  turned,  we  saw  the  ruins 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  most  beautiful  moonlight.  The  moonshine  vied  with  the 
stnmge  phoq>horescent  glow  of  the  ruins,  themselves,  in  making  the  scene 
wiody  and  terrible.  Two  men  kept  watch  through  the  long  night,  lest  the 
fire  break  out,  again.  The  next  day,  with  sad  hearts,  we  Idt  the  mournful 
rains  for  the  more  cheerful,  if  less  beloved,  dty  of  Chicago. 

G 
Down  the  trail  to  the  beach  we  stumbled,  our  only  illiunination  the  little 
lamp,  and  went  along  the  shore,  very  silently,  for  each  one  was  too  much 
occupied  in  shivering  to  say  an3rthing  except  muttered  ejaculations  when  he 
stubbed  his  numbed  toe  against  a  rock.  Soon,  however,  we  came  out  on  the 
road,  where  the  footing  was  much  smoother,  and  here  we  quickened  our  pace. 
After  half  an  hour  of  pretty  steady  climbing,  we  emerged  from  the  woods,  and 
stnu^  a  little  footpath,  which  led  across  the  rocky  pasture  land  where  we 
really  began  to  fed  the  cold.  The  grass  was  heavy  with  the  first  frost,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  gone  a  himdred  3rards,  our  legs  from  the  knees  down  were 
thoroughly  drenched  with  ice-water.  But  by  this  time,  most  of  the  journey 
was  over,  the  li|^t  of  dawn  was  crawling  over  the  sky,  the  dear,  cheerful  call 
of  a  white-throated  ^>arrow  floated  down  from  a  fir  nearby,  and  we  really 
began  to  think  that  early  morning  was  a  pretty  good  time  of  day,  after  all. 
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Here  are  the  lockers  where  we  kept  our  books.  I  wonder  if  I  could  open 
any  of  them.  Here  is  the  one  I  had  during  my  last  year  in  high  schooL  I 
wonder  who  is  its  owner  now.  How  does  it  look,  in  the  interior.  She  and 
I  kept  our  many  belongings  within,  sometimes  in  good  order,  and  scmietimes, 
just  before  a  wild  and  thorough  cleaning,  in  a  state  of  peculiar  confusion. 
I  did  not  like  to  dean  it,  then,  but  how  I  should  enjoy  going  through  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  now,  and  arranging  the  books,  hers  and  mine,  in  neat  rows! 
I  try  my  old  combination,  but  the  locker  will  not  (^>en.  Here  is  the  other 
locker.  There  were  four  of  us,  in  those  days.  The  interior  of  this  other 
locker  used  to  be  arranged  much  as  oiu^.  I  wonder  if  the  owners  of  these 
two  lockers  are  as  good  friends  as  we  four  were. 

The  following  tables  give  the  essential  features  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  gradings  of  the  three  groups,  showing  the  lowest 
grade  given  to  each  selection  by  a  member  of  each  group,  the  highest 
grade,  the  maximum  variation,  the  average  grade,  and  the  average 
variation  of  each  individual  from  the  average  grade  of  the  entire 
group. 

FORTY-TWO  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


s^ 

Grade 

Hicfaett 

Mazionini 
Vtfiatloa 

^aar 

ATctBfeVark- 

tioo  Cran 
ATexafeGnds 

A 

o 
o 
35 
47 
45 
40 
67 
26 

40 

85 
100 

93 
97 
95 

40 
47 

s 

55 
53 
30 
69 

17 
20 

53 
71 
85 

8 

B 

8 

C 

II 

D 

8 

E 

8 

F 

8 

G 

7 

H 

II 

SIXTEEN  MEMBERS  OF  GRADUATE  CLASS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


SpedmcB 

Lowest 
Gnde 

Hkfaett 
Gtade 

Mudmiim 
Vaiktlon 

Avence 
Gnde 

AvcnfeVaiift- 

tionfrom 
Avence  Gnde 

A 

M 

26 
3S 
32 
65 
67 
47 

47 

il 

93 
95 
90 
94 
93 

32 
19 

57 

25 
27 
46 

28 
28 
59 
71 
74 
77 
81 
80 

II 

B 

6 

c 

ic 

D 

1 

E 

F 

6 

G 

7 

H 

II 
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FIVE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  ENGUSH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


s-^ 

Lovat 
Gn<k 

Hiffafiit 
Grade 

Mazimiim 
Vuktioii 

^Sff 

AvenfeVatk. 

tionfrom 
Avenge  Grade 

A 

la 
la 
47 
57 

77 
75 

30 
42 
67 
80 
xoo 

87 

97 
95 

18 
30 
20 
23 
25 
23 
20 
20 

19 
27 
60 

71 

85 

77 
86 
88 

5 
7 

IX 

B 

C 

D 

II 

E 

S 

I 

F 

G. 

tt 

7 

From  this  application  to  school  material  at  least  two  criticisms 
of  the  scale  may  be  made: 

I.  The  scale  represents  the  composite  judgment  of  some  five 
hundred  individuals  more  or  less  expert  as  teachers  of  English, 
writers,  and  experts  in  fields  that  render  their  individual  judgments 
worthy  of  respect.  But  the  scale  represents  the  judgment  of  no 
single  individual,  and  the  judgment  of  any  single  individual  or 
of  any  group  of  individuals  whose  judgment  entered  into  the 
formation  of  the  scale  such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
apply  the  scale  to  any  large  body  of  material  necessary  to  an 
adequate  practical  test  would  not  represent  the  aggregate  judg- 
ment of  those  whose  arrangement  of  the  material  formed  the  basis 
of  the  scale.  These  individuals  varied  widely  in  their  judgments, 
placing  the  various  selections  in  rather  widely  varying  positions 
in  the  scale.  But  the  scale  cannot  be  used  in  practice  by  all  the 
persons  whose  judgments  contributed  to  its  formation.  It  must 
be  used  by  an  individual  or  by  a  small  group  of  individuals  whose 
judgments  may  be  expected  to  vary  as  widely  as  did  those  in  the 
making  of  the  scale.  As  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  average 
pupil,  so  there  is  no  average  judgment  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
test  of  school  products.  This  of  coiu*se  could  be  said  of  any 
similar  test  to  be  applied  to  school  products  and  furnishes  in  itself 
no  adequate  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  scale.  It  is,  however, 
a  more  serious  objection  in  the  case  of  the  composition  scale 
because  of  the  highly  complex  nature  of  the  material  to  which 
it  must  be  applied. 
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2.  A  more  serious  objection  to  this  particular  scale  may  be 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  material  employed  is  not  representa- 
tive. In  estimating  the  value  of  written  composition  there  zj% 
two  elements  that  may  roughly  be  said  to  be  of  about  equal 
value — ^form  and  content.  By  form  we  would  mean  such  elements 
as  correctness  or  freedom  from  mistakes  of  spelling,  pimctuation^ 
capitalization,  syntax;  neatness  and  general  good  appearance; 
effective  and  pleasing  sentence  structure;  organization  of  material 
in  logically  coherent  units.  A  scale  for  evaluating  these  elements 
might  be  applied  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  for  this  purpose 
the  present  scale  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  one.^ 
By  content  we  would  mean  the  quality  of  the  thought,  feeling, 
artistic  skill,  effectiveness,  and  originality  of  expression.  As  a 
basis  for  evaluating  this  important  element,  the  scale  seems  to  be 
entirely  inadequate.  Every  selection  in  the  scale  that  has  any 
thought-content  at  all  is  on  a  subject  exceedingly  formal,  drawn 
from  history  or  most  often  from  readings  in  literature.  An  excq[>- 
tion  might  be  made  of  the  scale  niunber  83,  "Venus  of  Melos," 
which  may  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  seen  a  reproduction 
of  the  statue,  but  quite  as  likely  by  one  who  had  read  a  description 
of  the  statue.  One  who  reads  the  scale  carefully  might  assume  that 
for  some  reason  all  material  involving  any  originality  of  thougjit 
had  been  carefully  excluded.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  compn^si- 
tion  subjects  in  any  school  were  chosen  exclusively  from  such  a  bar- 
ren field  as  is  represented  by  the  material  in  this  scale.  Certainly 
no  school  should  be  expected  to  furnish  any  large  amount  of 
material  on  subjects  so  far  removed  from  all  present-day  human 
experience.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  compare  compositions 
on  subjects  that  offer  opportunity  for  originality  of  thought  and 
expression  with  the  formal  material  found  in  the  scale  which  depends 
for  its  content  largely  upon  the  memory  of  books  read  or  discussed 
in  class.  The  scale  differs  in  kind  from  the  material  to  be  measured. 
It  is  like  using  a  yardstick  to  determine  the  weight  of  material  in 
the  physical  laboratory. 

Good  illustrations  of  this  essential  difference  between  the 
scale  and  the  material  graded  may  be  found  by  a  comparison  of  a 
few  of  the  selections  graded  with  that  part  of  the  scale  to  which 
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the  average  grade  assigned  makes  them  most  nearly  equal.  Selec- 
tion B  is  given  an  average  quality  18  in  the  scale.  While  very 
crude  in  form,  it  will  be  observed  to  have  a  certain  vividness  and 
unity  of  form  which  the  corresponding  selection  in  the  scale  does 
not  possess.  The  wide  variations  in  the  grading  of  this  selection 
are  doubtless  due  to  the  difficulty  which  the  judges  eiperienced 
in  making  an  exact  comparison  of  material  so  essentially  different 
in  content.  The  most  marked  variation  occurred  in  the  grading 
of  selection  H,  in  which  some  judges  distinguished  a  certain  fine 
feding  which  influenced  the  style  and  gave  it  unity  while  one  who 
gave  it  a  very  low  grade  evidently  did  not  observe  this  excellence 
at  alL  From  this  inherent  difficulty  in  measuring  two  such  dis- 
similar elements  as  form  and  content  in  written  composition,  one 
might  suggest  the  desirability  of  two  scales  for  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  these  two  elements. 
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WALTER  L.  HAHN 
St  Paul  Island,  BeriDg  Sea 


A  practical  knowledge  of  field  zoology  was  a  necessity  for  savage 
man.  We  may  even  go  beyond  this — it  was  necessary  for  the 
prehmnan  ancestors  of  man.  Neither  could  have  existed  without 
knowing  the  habits  and  haunts  of  friends  and  foes. 

With  the  beginning  of  dty  life  the  necessity  for  this  knowledge 
ceased  among  a  large  part  of  the  human  race.  At  the  present 
time  a  dose  acquaintance  with  wild  forms  of  animate  nature  is 
limited  to  the  naturalist,  professional  or  amateur,  the  sportsman, 
and  in  some  degree,  the  farmer. 

Among  professional  zoologists,  knowledge  of  living  animals  in 
their  native  haimts  is  often  slight.  Indeed,  there  is  a  group  of 
zodlogists  who  deride  the  study  of  higher  forms  of  animals  under 
natural  conditions  as  "vague,'*  "unsdentific,"  and  "worthless." 
It  is  undeniable  that  such  studies  are  often  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, for  they  are  often  extremdy  difficult.  Worthless  they 
cannot  be  if  they  are  extensive  and  made  with  care  and  under- 
standing. For  the  final  test  of  every  biological  theory  is,  "  Wll  it 
work  when  applied  to  the  living  creature  ?" 

Perhaps  I  shoidd  state  that  my  plea  is  intended  for  the  student 
rather  than  the  teacher.  The  out-of-doors  would  be  the  ideal  place 
to  teach  zoology  imder  ideal  conditions.  In  a  school  where  the 
subject  is  sandwiched  in  between  the  rest  of  the  curriculimi,  where 
dasses  are  large,  and  where  there  is  only  a  limited  daily  period  in 
which  it  can  be  taught,  the  teacher  must  weigh  the  disdpline  of  the 
laboratory  against  the  interest  of  the  field;  and  the  former  will 
usually  preponderate. 

I  also  desire  that  nothing  that  I  may  say  here  shall  be  imder- 
stood  as  a  disparagement  of  the  microscopist,  the  experimentalist 
or  the  systematist  whose  work  is  chiefly  indoors.  They  have 
contributed  much  to  our  imderstanding  of  the  great  general  prob- 
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lems  of  heredity,  evolution,  and  development,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  various  other  intensely  practical  questions. 

To  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  microscopical  and 
es^rimental  research  it  is  necessary  to  have  microscopes,  reagents, 
and  various  other  forms  of  expensive  laboratory  apparatus,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  technique,  and  sufficient  time  for  long 
and  close  application.  Systematic  research,  at  the  present  time, 
requires  access  to  large  collections  which  must  be  well  arranged  and 
well  housed.  Nor  can  much  be  done  in  the  way  of  systematic 
study  without  a  very  considerable  library  containing  rare  and 
expensive  books. 

The  equipment  for  the  study  of  zo5logy  out  of  doors  is  far  less 
expensive.  This  does  not  mean  that  books  are  imnecessary  or 
that  a  small  amoimt  of  knowledge  will  suffice.  In  no  branch  of 
science  is  there  more  need  for  keener  perceptions,  better  judgment, 
and  wider  scope  of  information  than  in  the  study  of  living  animals. 
But  the  monetary  outlay  needed  for  such  study  is  very  small,  and 
the  opportimity  is  open  to  everyone  who  has  frequent  access  to  a 
bit  of  woodland,  pond,  lake,  or  stream.  And  if  he  fails  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  way  of  research  he  will  at  least  have  healthfid 
recreation  and  a  great  deal  of  genuine  pleasure. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  technique  of 
collecting  specimens  for  museimi  purposes,  although  this  has  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  field  work  in  zoology. 
Information  on  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Museiun,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  in  various  books  that  are  on  the  market.  Neither  do  I 
enter  a  plea  for  studies  that  shall  be  made  exclusively  in  the  open, 
unchecked  by  observations  in  the  laboratory  or  by  familiarity 
with  the  work  of  others  along  the  same  line. 

The  study  of  living  animals  may  be  carried  on  along  three 
general  lines:  the  development  and  growth  of  the  individual 
(ontogeny) ;  habits,  instincts,  and  senses  (psychology) ;  relation  to 
the  environment  (ecology).  It  is  not  often  desirable  to  make  a 
sharp  distinction  between  these  different  lines  of  investigation  when 
we  are  making  a  study  of  living  species  of  the  fauna  of  a  given  area, 
and  no  such  distinction  will  be  made  here. 
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The  life  of  any  animal  might  be  considered  imder  the  following 
heads: 

The  span  of  life:  Development,  including  changes  in  appearance  with 
growth;  age  attained  imder  normal  conditions;  condition  of  life  during 
old  age. 

Breeding  habits:  Age  at  which  the  reproductive  functions  became  active; 
secondary  sexual  characters;  nimiber  of  offspring;  season  when  offspring  are 
bom;  period  of  gestation;  care  of  young  by  parents;  nimiber  of  mates  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  animal;  site  of  home;  character  of  nest  if  any  is  made. 

Pood:  Kinds  preferred;  kinds  available  that  are  sometimes  eaten;  quan- 
tity necessary;  quantity  available  in  a  given  area. 

General  actioUies:  Does  the  animal  hibernate?  If  so,  how  long?  Is 
hibernation  affected  by  the  weather  ?  Range  of  the  individual  in  one  day,  and 
during  its  lifetime. 

MenUd  traits:    Cunning;  adaptability;  teachability. 

Senses:  General  development;  senses  used  in  procuring  food,  in  recog- 
nizing mates,  in  finding  the  way  home. 

Enemies:    Kinds;  nimiber. 

Relation  to  physical  environment:  Effect  of  weather;  of  severe  droughts; 
floods;  severe  cold;  unusual  heat. 

The  above  list  is  merely  a  suggestive  outline ;  yet  all  of  the  topics 
included  in  it  have  not  been  carefully  studied  for  a  single  wild 
animal,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  points  that  has  been  care- 
fully studied  for  some  of  our  commonest  spedes. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  methods  of 
studying  each  of  these  problems,  even  if  I  were  competent  to  do  so, 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  a  few  problems  more  specifi- 
cally and  indicate  some  methods  of  investigation  in  this  field. 

Much  can  be  learned  about  an  animal  by  keeping  it  in  captivity 
imder  conditions  that  are  as  nearly  as  possible  Uke  its  natural 
surroundings.  Even  under  the  best  of  artificial  conditions  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  abnormal  changes  in  behavior 
due  to  changes  in  environment,  and  every  study  of  a  captive 
animal  should  be  checked  as  far  as  possible  by  observation  of  its 
imconfined  relatives. 

If  a  captive  animal  has  room  for  exercise  and  becomes  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  its  surroundings  to  eat  well,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assimie  that  its  appetite  will  remain  normal.  It  is  easily  possible 
to  measure  its  food  and  to  determine  its  food  preferences  by  actual 
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tests.  Captive  animals  will  also  furnish  information  in  regard  to 
the  breeding  habits,  family  life,  and  longevity  of  their  race;  but 
these  things  are  apt  to  be  more  affected  by  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  activity  than  is  the  animal's  appetite. 

For  the  study  of  mental  traits  and  sense  development  of  animals 
it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  recent  literature 
of  comparative  psychology  and  animal  behavior  before  drawing 
conclusions;  but  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  laboratory 
methods  employed  by  students  of  animal  psychology  should  be 
sq^lemented  by  dose  observation  of  the  animals  in  their  natural 
environment.  Anecdotes  relating  the  wonderful  intelligence  or 
fidelity  of  an  animal  whose  history  is  unknown  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered scientific  literature.  In  the  field  of  animal  psychology 
there  is  also  special  need  for  the  carefid  study  of  the  development 
of  the  senses  and  mental  life,  and  of  the  awakening  of  hereditary 
instincts  in  young  animals. 

An  excellent  and  little-appredated  means  of  getting  information 
omceming  the  general  activities  of  some  animals  is  the  study  of 
their  tracks  in  the  snow.  By  seizing  upon  a  favorable  opporttmity, 
when  snow  lies  fresh  and  soft  and  where  it  is  little  disturbed  by 
animals  or  men,  one  can  follow  the  tracks  of  an  animal,  say  a  mink 
or  a  weasel,  and  learn  its  nightly  range,  where  it  has  turned  aside 
from  its  path  and  why,  what  it  has  eaten,  and  whether  it  has 
traveled  singly  or  in  company.  This  may  be  a  musde-tiring  task, 
for  most  carnivorous  animals  range  far  in  a  night.  The  snow 
records  of  wood  mice  and  shrews  are  also  good  indexes  of  thdr 
activity  and  of  their  enemies.  Tracks  of  rabbits  help  one  to  learn 
what  the  animals  have  been  eating,  but,  on  account  of  their  great 
number  and  erratic  character,  have  less  value  than  those  of  some 
other  animals.  Even  birds  leave  tracks  in  the  snow  that  show 
their  favorite  haimts  and  indicate  the  source  of  their  winter  food« 

A  most  interesting  study,  although  not  a  new  one,  is  the  ecology 
of  some  group  of  animals  within  a  limited  area  of  varied  character. 
Suppose  it  is  birds  we  are  studying  and  we  have  a  convenient  area 
of,  say,  a  square  mile,  marked  off  by  roads  or  streams  or  some  other 
definite  boundaries.  The  area,  to  be  most  attractive,  should  con- 
tain a  house  and  its  grotmds,  cultivated  fields,  meadow,  brushy 
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pasture,  wood  lot,  and  swamp,  though  all  of  these  are  not  necessary. 
What  birds  regularly  nest  in  each  division  ?  Is  a  species  restricted 
to  one  division  in  its  nesting  site,  and,  if  it  is  at  all  restricted,  is  this 
because  of  enemies,  lack  of  material  for  building  nest,  suitable  spot 
to  place  the  nest,  or  some  other  reason  ?  Does  it  feed  in  the  same 
area  in  which  it  nests,  and  on  what  does  it  feed  ?  To  what  extent 
does  it  wander  into  the  tracts  which  it  does  not  regularly  inhabit  ? 
What  is  the  relative  abimdance  of  birds  in  each  tract?  As  an 
answer  to  the  last  question  a  guess  is  worse  than  useless,  and  the 
only  way  to  answer  it  is  to  take  a  census  of  the  entire  area  on  several 
different  days,  checking  up  the  results  and  making  such  allowance 
for  error  as  experience  seems  to  dictate. 

A  similar  study  could  be  made  of  the  small  mammals,  using 
snow  records,  trapping,  and  frequent  observation  as  the  means  of 
getting  data. 

Batrachians  are  also  of  great  interest  when  studied  in  relation 
to  their  environment.  How  many  frogs  and  toads  frequent  a  given 
pond  during  the  breeding  season?  Do  they  prefer  one  body  of 
water  to  another  equally  accessible,  and  if  so,  why  ?  What  becomes 
of  them  after  the  breeding  season  ?  What  are  the  details  of  growth 
and  the  transformation  changes  accompanying  growth  ?  These  are 
a  few  of  the  many  problems  awaiting  study  among  the  batrachians. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  reptiles  and  fishes,  nor  to  any  of  the 
invertebrates,  not  because  they  do  not  offer  many  problems  of  great 
biological  interest,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  less  familiar  to  me 
and  there  is  not  space  to  discuss  all. 

The  last  century  has  been  rich  in  biological  discoveries,  but  as 
yet  we  have  learned  only  a  line  here  and  there  in  the  great  book  of 
life.  The  microscope,  the  scalpel,  and  the  museimi  can  teach  us 
much  of  what  is  left,  but  there  are  many  pages  that  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  open. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NEW  ORDER  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

It  ought  to  hearten  any  teacher  to  note  the  changes  which  are  taking 
{dace  in  our  methods  of  teaching,  particularly  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  writer  has  been  observing  the  new  order  in  a  high  school  with  which 
he  is  wdl  acquainted.  Five  years  ago  German  was  taught  to  beginners 
in  this  school  very  largely  from  a  gnunmatical  textbook.  After  two 
years  of  instruction,  the  typical  pupil  could  read  a  little  classical  German, 
but  he  could  not  read  even  this  very  readily  or  with  genuine  enjoyment. 
But  today,  in  this  same  high  school,  pupils  are  at  the  outset  introduced 
to  spoken  German,  and  they  are  required  to  speak  it,  to  read  it,  and  to 
write  it  almost  from  the  b^inning.  They  are  now  about  as  facile  in  the 
use  of  the  language  after  six  weeks  of  instruction  as  they  formerly  were 
after  two  years  of  gnunmatical  drill. 

Again,  in  the  high  school  referred  to,  dvics  was  taught  five  years  ago 
mainly  from  a  formal  book  which  dealt  with  government  wholly  on  the 
structural  side.  The  divisions  of  the  government,  the  officers,  and  their 
duties,  were  learned  ''by  heart,"  and  the  Constitution  was  memorized; 
but  very  little  was  gained  respecting  government  as  it  afiFected  the  pupil 
in  his  everyday  life.  However,  this  year  the  study  of  dvics  has  been 
carried  on  by  having  pupils  find  out  at  first  hand  how  their  own  dty  is 
governed  in  all  its  interests  and  activities.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
go  straight  to  the  sources  of  information  and  discover  how  the  expenses 
of  government  are  provided  for;  how  officers  are  chosen;  and  so  on 
through  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  exceedingly  practical  prob- 
lems. Ordinarily,  young  people  are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  study  of 
dvics,  but  there  is  a  marked  change  in  their  attitude  in  the  high  school 
in  question  this  year. 

Five  years  ago  the  pupils  in  English  classes  memorized  rhetorical 
roles,  and  read  over  examples  in  which  they  were  embodied.  Occasion- 
ally they  would  write  a  theme  in  the  attempt  to  apply  the  rules  which 
they  had  learned.  Today  they  are  reading  entire  sdections  illustrating 
effective  modes  of  expression,  and  they  are  writing  a  good  deal  with  a 
view  to  expressing  themsdves  on  familiar  subjects  in  a  direct,  dear,  and 
pleasing  manner.  Five  years  ago  algebra  was  taught  as  a  purdy  formal, 
symbolical  subject.    But  now  there  is  considerable  improvement,  since 
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pupfls  are  constantly  solving  practical  problems  which  have  a  more  or 
less  direct  bearing  upon  everyday  affairs,  though  we  think  still  further 
improvement  can  be  made  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

We  might  go  through  with  practically  all  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
this  high  school  and  show  radical  and  encouraging  reform  in  the  way  of 
employing  vital  and  effective  methods  of  teaching.  The  aim  of  making 
teaching  go  to  the  mark,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  enable  the  pupil  without 
waste  of  time  or  energy  to  get  a  subject  as  it  will  be  of  service  in  real 
life,  is  apparently  coming  to  be  accepted  and  generally  practiced  by 
teachers  in  the  high  school. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY   FOR    THE    PROMOTION    OF    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  was  held  in  Philadelphia  December  5,  6,  and  7. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  gave  evidence  of  an  ever- 
increasing  popular  interest  in  the  work  which  this  Society  is  organized 
to  advance.  Over  three  hundred  sat  down  to  the  banquet  at  which  the 
chief  attraction  was  an  address  by  Senator  Page  on  Senate  Bill  No.  3, 
known  as  the  Page  Vocational  Bill,  which  provides  federal  aid  for 
vocational  instruction  in  agriculture,  homemaking,  and  the  industrial 
arts. 

The  programs  of  the  several  sessions  were  full  and  varied,  but  three 
phases  of  the  general  problem  recurred  frequently.  These  were  the  need 
of  specially  trained  teachers;  tHe  relation  of  vocational  education  to  the 
Tegular  school  system;  and  the  necessity  of  state  aid  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  vocational  schools  or  departments. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  conference  was  the  meeting 
of  a  special /committee  to  formulate  a  statement  of  principles  which 
should  govern  state  legislation  relating  to  vocational  education.  The 
memberahip  of  this  conmiittee  was  rq>resentative  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  of  social  organizations,  of  state  and  dty  systems  of  education 
and  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

Incidental  to  the  discussion  was  the  examination  of  the  new  bills 
proposed  by  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  The  latter  bill  is  the  work  of 
the  Indiana  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education  and, 
if  enacted  as  is  confidently  expected,  it  will  give  Indiana  the  most 
comprehensive  provisions  for  education  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
and  industrial  arts  of  any  state  in  the  country. 

Throughout  the  discussion  it  was  evident  that  the  most  important 
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of  all  questions  was  that  relating  to  the  local  administration  and  control 
(A  vocational  education,  and  especially  as  to  whether  it  should  be  domi- 
nated by  the  educational  or  the  vocational  interests.  This  involved  the 
question  whether  vocational  training  should  be  imder  the  regular 
boards  of  education  or  imder  boards  specially  appointed  to  promote  and 
contrcd  such  education.  The  following  quotation,  from  the  statement 
of  piincqdes  adopted,  clearly  indicates  the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
re^oding  this  important  question: 

Effective  administrative  control  on  the  part  of  the  local  community  of 
both  vocational  and  general  education  requires  the  existence  of  a  local  board  or 
committee  possessed  <rf  ample  power  to  establish  and  Tnaintem  imder  proper 
sUte  supervision  general  and  vocational  schools.  When  the  existing  local 
administrative  authority  for  general  education  does  not  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  prcmiotion  <A  adequate  vocational  education,  legislative  provision 
sbooid  exist  enabling  industrial  and  other  occupational  interests,  imder  proper 
lestiictioDS,  to  procure  the  creation  of  a  special  board  of  control  for  voca- 
tioDal  education. 

Copies  of  the  complete  statement  of  the  Society  regarding  the 
principles  and  policies  that  should  underlie  state  legislation  for  a  state 
system  of  vocational  education  may  be  had  by  aj^lying  to  Secretary 
C.  A.  Prosser,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  oiganization  of  a  new  national  society  was  effected  at 
Philadelphia  by  a  committee  appointed  during  the  recent  conference  on 
vocational  guidance  held  in  New  York  City.  This  society  will  have  for 
its  pmpose  the  advancement  of  vocational  guidance.  It  will  work  in 
dose  co-(q>eration  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education,  until  such  time  as  that  society  may  feel  disposed  to  take 
op  this  work  as  a  part  of  its  own  general  purpose.  More  information 
r^arding  this  new  society  will  be  given  later,  when  its  oiganization  has 
been  completed. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt 


VERMONT    dealing    WITH    THE    GENERAL    PROBLEM    OF    EDUCATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 

The  governor  of  Vermont  in  a  recent  message  to  the  legislature 
recommended  a  general  conmiission  to  take  up  the  problems  of  education 
in  that  state.  Quoting  from  his  message,  the  following  paragraph  sets 
forth  the  needs  of  such  an  inquiry: 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  siq>ermtendent8  and  principals  reqxHisihle  f or 
the  direction  of  the  elementary  and  seccmdary  schools  of  the  state  have  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  proceed  still  farther.  Our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  eadi 
returning  biennial  session  of  the  general  assembly,  are  requesting  larger 
appropriations  for  support  and  maintenance,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
status  of  these  institutions  in  relation  to  the  state  shall  be  dearly  and  q)eedi]y 
established.  I  therefore  reconmiend  that  an  education  commissicm  be  created 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  subject  <A  public  education  in  Ver- 
mont. I  further  reconunend  that  this  commission  report  at  the  eartiest 
possible  date  on  the  several  necessities  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College,  Middlebury  College,  and  Norwich  University,  with  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  unnecessary  duplication.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  making  investigation  of  the  institutions  of  learning,  the  commisskm  shall 
reconunend,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  organizations  of  the  educational  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  state  in  adjustment  to  the  entire  educaticmal  system 
of  the  stat^  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  economy,  harmony,  and  unity. 

This  message  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  one  of  the  notes  which 
was  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  School  Review.  Attention  was 
there  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  Iowa  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  readjustments  between  the  state  institutions  of  learning,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  conflict  and  duplication  within  these  various 
institutions.  The  state  of  Vermont  evidently  finds  itself  confronted  by 
very  similar  problems,  and  is  taking  at  this  early  date  some  measures  to 
relieve  the  probable  duplication  of  work  in  the  various  institutions. 

The  same  t3rpe  of  problem  that  has  confronted  Iowa  and  is  now 
confronting  Vermont  is  so  common  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union 
that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  from  time  to  time  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  various  states  to  overcome  these  embarrassing  duplications  in 
educational  organization. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PERIODS  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  township  high  school  in  DeKalb,  HI.,  has  adopted  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  supervised  study  within  the  high  school. 
There  are  six  regular  periods  of  recitations  within  the  school  program. 
The  school  opens  at  8 :  50  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  3 :  25.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  periods  in  the  forenoon,  and  between  the  first  and 
last  periods  of  the  afternoon  program,  periods  are  interpolated  which  can 
be  i^sed  for  general  purposes  and  for  supervised  study.  The  morning 
period  is  devoted  to  such  matters  as  vocational  guidance,  general 
assembly,  and  other  general  purposes  of  the  school.    The  afternoon 
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period  is  a  study  period.  On  Monday  those  classes  which  redte  during 
the  first  period  in  the  morning  go  to  the  rooms  where  they  ordinarily 
redte  during  the  first  period,  and  there  they  meet  the  teachers,  who  help 
them  study.  On  Tuesday  the  classes  go  to  the  rooms  where  they  redte 
during  the  second  period  in  the  morning.  Here  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  a  different  type  of  lesson  from  that  which  they  took  up 
on  Monday.  By  distributing  these  study  periods  during  two  successive 
weeb,  each  pupil  comes  in  contact  with  every  teacher  with  whom  he 
has  work. 

Some  method  of  solving  this  general  problem  of  high-school  study 
certainly  must  be  worked  out.  Whether  the  students  shall  do  the  work 
in  the  regular  class,  or  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  the  sort  which  is  here 
described,  is  a  matter  of  detail  of  organization.  It  is  hoped  that  after 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  at  the  DeKalb  township  high  school  for 
some  time,  the  members  of  the  high-school  staff  may  be  persuaded  to  give 
an  account  of  their  e]q>eriences.  In  the  meantime  other  experiments  of 
the  sort  would  be  very  interesting  to  all  high-school  teachers,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  insertion  of  this  note  among  the  general  news  items  may 
draw  out  other  information  of  a  similar  type. 


THE  NEW  YORK  INVESTIGATION 

The  history  of  the  New  York  Educational  Investigation  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  every  dtizen  and  especially  to  every  teacher  in 
the  country.  The  inquiry  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  a  wide- 
q>read  impression  that  the  expenditure  of  $27,000,000,  which  was  the 
amount  of  the  New  York  school  budget  when  the  movement  began,  and 
the  large  increase  in  this  amount  which  was  asked  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  needed  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  There  is  always  groimd, 
apparent  or  real,  for  considering  the  advisability  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  system  of  a  great  dty.  Sometimes  supervision  seems  over- 
organized  and  ineffective.  Sometimes  school  opportunities  do  not  seem 
to  be  equitably  distributed.  The  people  have  a  right  to  ask  at  all  times 
for  the  evidences  of  eflidency  and  for  suggestions  which  will  correct 
existing  defects. 

It  ha{^)ened  in  New  York  that  one  of  the  natural  avenues  for  the 
expression  <A  this  demand  that  school  expenditures  be  scrutinized  was 
the  Bureau  of  Munidpal  Research.  The  head  of  this  bureau,  Mr.  Allen, 
has  figured  in  the  investigation  and  in  the  subsequent  disagreements  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  must  be  recognized  in  order  that  the  present 
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situation  may  be  understood.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  destructive  critic  of  the 
present  school  system  and  of  the  present  superintendent  of  schools  in 
New  York.  The  resources  of  the  biu-eau  have  time  and  time  again  been 
used  to  give  wide  publicity,  not  merely  to  facts  about  the  New  York 
system,  but  to  adverse  conclusions  already  reached.  In  short,  Mr. 
Allen  has  decided  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  is  incompetent,  and 
means  to  have  this  decision  accepted  if  possible. 

Mr.  Allen  succeeded  in  impressing,  among  others,  Mr.  Mitchel, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Mitchel  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  felt  that  an 
inquiry  must  be  made  into  New  York  school  conditions.  The  Board 
of  Estimate  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr. 
Prendergast,  comptroller  of  the  dty,  and  Mr.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  to  organize  such  an  inquiry. 

At  this  point  the  interesting  fact  developed  that  the  conduct  of  an 
educational  inquiry  is  a  complicated  matter.  The  committee  consulted 
with  a  nimiber  of  educators  in  the  effort  to  find  out  what  they  ought  to 
do.  The  present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  contribute  his  personal 
experiences.  He  went  to  New  York  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Mitchel. 
He  was  taken  by  Mr.  Mitchel's  aide  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
where  the  longest  and  most  exhaustive  discussion  that  he  had  of  the 
expected  inquiry  was  carried  on.  Afterward  he  met  Mr.  Mitchel  for  a 
short  time  and  took  limcheon  with  Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  Prendergast,  Mr. 
Allen,  and  one  other  gentleman  whom  he  has  forgotten,  but  who  had  no 
official  relation  to  the  inquiry.  The  impression  that  the  present  writer 
gathered  during  that  visit  to  New  York  was  that  Mr.  Allen  was  a  factor 
in  the  inquiry  more  interested  and  influential  than  any  of  the  dty 
offidab.  He  gathered  the  impression  that  the  success  of  the  inquiry  was 
in  serious  jeopardy  because  of  the  influences  surroimding  it  and  because 
of  the  existing  condusions  in  the  minds  of  those  in  contact  with  the 
inquiry.  He  hdd  then  and  holds  now  that  an  inquiry  of  this  type  is  and 
ought  to  be  most  significant  for  education.  He  holds  that  its  methods 
ought  to  be  sdentific  and  not  personal. 

The  outcome  of  many  conferences  of  the  type  to  which  the  writer 
was  introduced  was  the  engagement  of  Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard  to 
conduct  an  educational  inquiry.  Professor  Hanus  will  sooner  or  later, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  a  frank  and  full  statement  of  his  experiences.  It 
is  generally  known  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  New  York  he  encountered 
obstade  after  obstade.  The  mayor  called  in  question  the  legality  of  the 
investigation.    The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  demanded  that 
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infonnation  be  instantly  furnished  as  a  basis  for  criticizing  the  budget  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mimidpal  Research 
expressed  in  public  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  of  the  inquiry. 
In  short,  confusion  was  made  as  conf oimding  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time Professor  Hanus  went  forward  with  finnness  and  with  the  kind  of 
iiiq)ersonal  candor  which  brings  to  him  the  confidence  of  educational 
workers.  He  gathered  some  of  the  best  students  of  education  in  the 
country  and  went  about  his  difficult  task.  Rqx>rts  were  ultimately 
written  and  turned  in.    These  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Here  opois  a  new  chapter.  Among  the  reports  was  that  of  Professor 
Moore  of  Yale.  Prcrfessor  Moore's  report  contained,  along  with  other 
matter,  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  interfering  with 
the  charter  ri^ts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  empowo^  to 
'^have  the  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the 
public-school  S3rstem  of  the  dty,  subject  to  the  general  statutes  of  the 
state  rdating  to  public-school  instruction  and  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act."  It  is  the  contention  of  Professor  Moore  that  the  Board  of 
Education  is  dqprived  of  its  rights  through  the  indirect  control  assumed 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  by  other  municipal  agencies.  The 
ImdependetU  of  November  14  contains  a  full  statement  by  Professor 
Moore  of  his  position  on  this  and  other  matters.  When  Professor 
Moore's  rqxyrt  was  read  by  Mr.  Mitchd  and  his  colleagues  they  were 
not  {deased.  They  sent  to  Professor  Moore  many  questions  and  finally 
refused  to  accq>t  or  print  the  report.  This  brought  the  rq;x>rt  more 
attention  than  it  could  otherwise  have  hoped  to  conunand. 

Note  some  of  the  types  of  publidty  given  to  the  matter.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Professor  Haoius  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Globe: 

SdMEdiior  of  "The  Globe'*: 

Snt:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  conunittee  on  schod  inquiry 
dated  October  31, 1912,  informing  me  that  the  committee  has  rejected  Professor 
Moore's  rqxMt.  In  several  New  York  pi4)ers  of  October  31  and  November  i, 
your  paper  included,  I  have  read  accounts  of  the  report  made  by  the  committee 
on  scfaod  inquiry  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Aj^xntionment.  The  condem- 
nstkn  in  public  of  Professes  Moore's  report,  in  advance  of  its  publication,  is 
asimjust  as  is  the  condenmation  d  the  report  itself.  Professor  Moore's  report 
B  eiccptionally  valuable. 

If  the  pec^le  of  New  York  City  accq>t  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on 
school  inquiry  without  insisting  that  Professor  Moore's  complete  report  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  itself  in  published  form,  crying  evib  in  the  administration 
of  the  schools  of  the  city  will  not  be  seen  in  the  light  in  which  they  should  be 
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seen,  and  such  evils  are  therefore  likely  to  continue,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  city. 

The  account  of  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  President  Mitdid  about 
Professor  Moore's  eligibility  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  assigned  is  almost 
pure  fiction.  I  had  been  told  by  a  close  friend  of  President  Mitchd  that 
Professor  Moore  ought  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  inquiry  because  he  had 
"  insidted  "  Mitchel  in  a  conference  between  them.  But  when  I  asked  President 
Mitchd  about  it  and  told  him  that  I  wished  to  secure  Professor  Moore's 
services,  but  that  I  did  not  wish  to  take  any  steps  toward  doing  so  if  what  had 
been  told  me  were  true,  President  Mitchd  said  he  knew  nothing  about  any 
insult;  and  he  approved  Professor  Moore's  appointment  without  qualification. 

Further,  whether  the  conomittee  intended  to  slight  us  by  writing  to  my 
associates  about  their  reports  instead  of  to  me  is  immaterial  What  I  objected 
to  was  the  attempt  of  the  committee — and  that  through  outside  and  irre^x»- 
sible  agencies — to  edit  or  revise  the  report  which  my  associates  and  I  are 
submitting,  as  the  following  quotation  from  my  letter  to  President  Mitchd, 
dated  August  25,  1912,  will  show: 

I  note  that  you  say  the  conmuttee  did  not  intend  "to  slight"  me  by 
writing  directly  to  my  associates  about  thdr  rq)orts.  My  chief  objection  to 
the  course  you  pursued  is  that  it  b  an  attempted  editorial  revision  of  the  rq>ort 
which  as  specialist  in  charge  I  am  making  to  your  conmuttee.  Naturally,  I 
object  to  any  editorial  revision  of  the  report  except  my  own,  induding  such 
co-operation  of  my  associates  as  I  need.  My  revision  does  not,  of  course, 
ezdude  from  consideration  such  comments  of  yours  as  seem  to  me  important 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paxil  H.  Hamus. 
Haxvasd  UmvEKSiTy 
Cambudoe,  Mass. 
November  i,  191a 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  was  interested  enough  to  publish 
and  circulate  a  folder  giving  a  history  of  the  report,  induding  the 
following  statements: 

Early  in  July  the  smnmary  of  the  report  was  submitted. 

July  26,  chairman  of  the  school  inquiry  committee,  John  Purroy  Mitchd, 
to  learn  "  how  exhaustive  the  investigation  was  "  and  "  to  understand  its  scope," 
asked  Mr.  Moore  18  questions. 

July  28,  Mr.  Moore  asked  "to  have  his  full  rq)ort  read  .  •  .  ."  bdore 
discussing  these  18  questions. 

August  19,  223  questions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Moore  in  a  letter  which  dosed, 
"For  the  purposes  of  the  conmuttee  and  the  city,  your  report  b  wholly  value- 
less as  it  now  lies.  It  will  not  be  published  unless  the  additional  information 
requested  by  the  conmuttee  is  furnished,  and  that  promptly." 
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September  3,  Mr.  Moore  wrote  from  London  that  the  questions  were 
"irrdevant,  unmaterialy  and  intended  to  confuse  the  issue " 

Octob^  33,  three  members  of  the  school  inquiry  committee  wrote  to 
Pn^essor  Hanus  inter  alia,  ''This  conmiittee,  not  the  specialists  who  were 
employed  as  its  investigators,  is  re^>onsible  to  the  people  of  this  city  for  the 
results  of  the  inquiry,  and  this  conmiittee  is  not  to  be  expected  to  accept  and 
make  itself  re^x>nsible  for  any  rq>ort,  the  writer  of  which  withholds  from  the 
committee  the  essential  facts  on  which  his  conclusions  are  based  and  the  sources 
from  which  these  facts  were  drawn." 

October  31,  report  was  made  by  the  school  inquiry  conmiittee  to  the  full 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  explaining  that  the  Moore  report  was 
rejected  and  would  not  be  printed  because  it  lacked  supporting  facts.  "It 
should  be  deariy  understood  that  at  no  time  did  the  conmiittee  request  any 
one  of  the  q>ecialists  to  change  any  conclusion  or  recommendation  contained 
in  his  rep<Ht.    Facts,  where  lacking,  were  requested." 

The  folder  then  prints  the  following  offer: 

For  the  committee's  report  address  John  Purroy  Mitchd,  chairman, 
committee  on  school  inquiry,  51  Chambers  St.  We  shall  be  glad  to  circulate 
questions,  suggestions,  and  criticisms  from  school  men  and  editors  bearing  upon 
the  general  questions  of  public  policy  involved  in  rejecting  and  refusing  to  print 
reports  whether  by  experts  or  non-e]q>erts  which  do  not  contain  the  facts  upon 
wUdi  allegations,  charges,  and  recommendations  are  based. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
361  Broadway,  New  York 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  the  dty  of  New  York  in  its 
BMeHn  of  November  27  discusses  the  matter  as  follows: 

We  have  no  brief  for  Professor  Moore  or  for  his  report;  doubtless  two 
views  d  it  may  be  entertained,  and  doubtless  also  these  views  will  differ 
according  to  one's  study  and  experience  with  the  problem  of  city  school 
idministration. 

Some  presumption  should  be  accorded  to  the  soundness  of  method  and 
accuracy  <^  result  of  Professor  Moore's  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  it 
a  di^Husioaate  consideration.  What  treatment  of  this  kind  it  may  have 
received  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  under  discussion  between  the 
conmiittee  or  any  agency  the  committee  may  have  seen  fit  to  employ  and 
Profess^  Hanus  and  Professor  Moore  we  cannot  completely  say,  but  it  b  oiu: 
opimon  that  an  approach  to  Professor  Moore,  based  on  the  233  questions 
which  were  addressed  to  him  in  one  commimication,  was  not  calculated  to 
idueve  a  constructive  result.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  educational  expert 
these  questions  were  not  intended  to  elicit  "facts,"  but  were  in  the  nature  of 
hostile  cross-examination,  badgering  in  tone,  and  sometimes  offensive  in  their 
inq>licati(His. 
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The  public  cares  nothing  for  the  right  or  wrong  on  the  personal  side  of  the 
controversy  over  the  Moore  report,  and  that  is  now  regretti^le  history.  But  it 
does  very  much  care  for  an  authoritative  i^praisal  of  a  school  sjrstem  by  the 
persons  who,  gathered  from  the  most  important  educational  centers  of  the 
country,  have  been  a  full  twelvemonth  minutely  scrutinizing  the  system,  and 
it  does  not  wish  to  see  the  results  of  that  scrutiny  wasted  by  conflicts  between 
individuab  or  official  bodies. 

We  believe  the  public  properly  takes  the  view — as  Dr.  Hanus  and  his 
associates  most  certainly  do — ^that  the  Hanus  report  is  to  be  taken  as  a  unit, 
and  attains  its  full  value  only  when  regarded  in  that  way;  that  the  rejection  ci 
any  part  of  it  dismembers  it,  throws  the  remaining  parts  out  of  proportion,  and 
leaves  an  important  field  of  inquiry  untouched.  This  view  is  reasonable  in 
itself,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  sort  of  inquiry  (though  never  so  extensive) 
has  been  conducted  before,  notably  in  the  school  systems  of  England,  and  that 
Sir  Michael  Sadler's  reports  upon  his  investigations  are  in  the  nature  of  essays, 
illuminating  technical  and  abstruse  facts  to  the  interested  lay  public  and 
reaching  to  the  fundamental  philosc^y  of  city  school  systems. 

It  b  to  be  noted  further  that  Sadler's  rqwrts— favorable  or  unf avoraUe— 
were  printed  by  the  various  mimidpalities  in  full  as  Sadler  wrote  them. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  Professor  Goodenow  of 
Columbia  University  and  Dr.  Fredric  C.  Howe  have  been  employed  to 
fill  out  the  section  of  the  report  for  which  Professor  Moore  was  originally 
brought  in. 

Only  one  impression  can  come  to  the  impartial  observer.    The 

committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  done  its  work  badly.    Hie 

comnuttee  probably  was  imfit  from  the  first  to  deal  with  the  large 

enterprise  which  it  took  up.    Prejudice  and  mismanagement  have 

interfered  with  the  execution  of  a  plan  worthy  of  better  control.    The 

inquiry  suffers  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  follow  scientific,  objective 

lines.    The  demand  for  inquiries  of  this  type  is  sure  to  be  heard  more 

and  more  frequently  in  the  future.    New  York  has  shown  how  such  an 

inquiry  ought  not  to  be  motived  and  controlled.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

some  large  and  influential  educational  system  will  get  itself  examined  in 

a  wise  and  sane  way  so  that  the  country  may  see  how  the  work  can 

be  done. 

C.  H.  J. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  COLLEGE  ORGANIZATION 

A  plan  for  a  new  Xy^  of  college  education  in  the  last  two  years  has 
been  worked  out  by  a  committee  at  Columbia  University.  This  plan  is 
described  in  the  report  of  Dean  Keppel.  The  organizers  of  this  plan  do 
not  aim  to  provide  for  specialization  during  these  last  two  years,  but  are 
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attempting  to  bring  it  about  that  students  shall  continue  their  general 
education.  This  general  education,  furthermore,  cannot  be  secured,  it 
is  assumed,  under  the  present  arrangement.  There  must  be  a  new 
group  of  courses  and  there  must  be  an  entirely  different  t3rpe  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  students'  time,  from  that  which  is  conmion  in  the  present 
college  course.  The  following  statement  of  the  general  plan  is  given: 
Students  who  are  ready  to  enter  the  Junior  class  of  Coliunbia  College  may 
ekct  what  has  been  tentatively  christened  "The  Conference  Program."  Two 
years  of  residence  will  be  necessary  for  a  degree,  there  being  no  provision  for 
advanced  standing.  The  course  of  study  is  to  be  arranged,  not  on  depart- 
mental lines,  but  the  aim  will  be  to  r^resent  among  the  teachers  the  principal 
divisions  of  knowledge.  A  certain  nimiber  of  professors  have  already  offered 
to  amduct,  in  addition  to  their  present  programs,  one  three-hoiu:  course 
continuing  through  two  years.  None  of  these  courses  is  to  be  elementary,  the 
student  being  eipected  to  familiarize  himself  by  private  study  with  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  subject  not  already  covered  by  his  previous  collegiate  work. 
Hie  student  is  not  to  be  graded.  He  may  freely  enter  all  courses,  and  must 
notify  the  registrar  as  to  the  courses  which  he  plans  to  offer,  with  the  approval 
0!  the  instructor,  for  the  degree.  Each  student  is  to  appear  at  least  twice  a 
year  before  a  conference  of  all  of  the  instructors  of  students  in  the  group,  and 
to  present,  by  means  of  an  essay  or  otherwise,  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
his  studies. 

The  sort  of  program  which  is  here  outlined  suggests  a  discussion 
iriiich  has  frequently  been  held  in  American  faculties  of  the  advisability 
of  conducting  in  American  collies  a  course  somewhat  similar  to  the 
course  ^diich  b  known  in  English  universities  as  the  '^pass  course." 
The  "honor"  student  in  an  English  university  is  a  student  who  is 
specializing  in  a  single  department  or  in  a  limited  group  of  closely 
rdated  departments.  The  "pass"  student,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  pursuit  of  a  general  education.  He  is  not  subjected  to  the 
same  rigorous  discipline  as  his  fellow-student  who  is  seeking  honors.  In 
the  Columbia  plan,  apparently,  we  have  something  related  to  the 
"pass"  plan.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  students  who  fed  that  they 
would  profit  by  taking  a  more  generalized  course.  The  conflic^t  between 
the  interests  of  these  students  and  the  students  who  wish  to  enter  one  of 
the  professions  as  soon  as  possible  has  long  been  a  notable  feature  of 
our  American  collie  education. 

Again,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  general  education 
and  the  new  mode  of  examining  the  student  and  caring  for  his  required 
attendance  on  classes  and  courses.  Yet  there  is  a  clear  justification  for 
the  effort  to  make  the  student  his  own  guide  in  the  organization  of  his 
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curriculum.  The  experience  of  Harvard  would  seem  to  be  a  warning 
Against  the  assumption  that  even  mature  college  students  can  be  freed 
from  the  requirements  of  regular  class  attendance.  The  new  Columbia 
plan  will  therefore  be  of  double  interest  to  observers  because  it  is  an 
experiment  in  cc^ege  administration  as  well  as  in  subject-matter  of 
instruction. 

The  development  of  a  plan  of  this  ty^  indicates  very  strikingly  how 
dissatisfied  both  college  students  and  college  faculties  are  with  some  of 
the  features  of  American  coUege  organization.  The  contrast  between 
mature  and  immature  students  ought  to  be  more  fully  recognized. 
The  problem  of  specialization  has  certainly  not  been  solved.  In  short, 
experiments  in  coUege  education  are  recognized  as  necessary  and  desirable. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  EXTENSION  COURSES 

The  Los  Angeles  Tribune  of  November  14  prints  the  following  news 
item: 

Literature  classes  will  open  at  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  Sunday, 
November  17,  at  3  :oo  o'clock,  as  the  result  of  action  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
granting  permission  for  the  opening  of  the  school  on  Sunday.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  dty  schools,  classes  will  be  held  on  Sunday.  The 
innovation  was  brought  about  by  the  energy  of  the  m^nbers  of  the  hi^^-school 
Social  Center  Society  and  the  m^nbers  of  the  Simrise  Qub,  an  associati<m  of 
young  men. 

The  course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  the  literature  work,  and 
high-4chool  teachers  have  volunteered  their  services  for  the  work.  C.  C. 
Kelso,  director  of  the  social  center  work,  announced  the  coturse  yesterday. 

Sunday,  November  17,  at  3  p.m. — ^**Thc  Influence  of  Music,"  by  Miss  M. 
Dietrichson,  professor  of  music. 

November  24,  at  3  p.m. — "Longfellow,"  by  I.  D.  Perry,  teacher  at  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School. 

December  i,  at  3  p.ic — "Emerson,"  Miss  Jeanette  Pierce,  teacher  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Ifigh  School. 

December  8,  at  3  p.ic— "Bernard  Shaw,"  by  Miss  Nina  Updyke,  teacher 
at  the  Los  Angeles  High  School. 
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Short  Stories  for  Oral  French.    By  Anna  W.  Ballard.    New  York: 

Scribner,  191 2.    Pp.  xv+126. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  French  and  German  books  which  Scribner's 
Sons  are  publishing  with  the  apparent  intent  of  diffusing,  if  not  exactly  intro- 
dndng,  the  "reform  method"  in  American  schools.  As  far  as  is  needful  for 
the  use  of  the  book  itself,  Miss  Ballard  explains  the  principles  on  which  the 
method  is  based  in  her  preface,  and  in  the  explicit  directions  given  to  teachers. 
Anyone  desiring  further  information  on  the  method  will  find  it  in  a  concise 
fonn  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa- 
Hon,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1911. 

Miss  Ballard's  book  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  its  promise  of  providing  ade- 
quate material  for  teachers  who  wish  to  give  the  method  a  trial.  The  stories 
appear  well  chosen,  they  have  already  stood  the  crucial  test  of  classroom  use, 
and  are  of  sufficient  interest  and  variety.  Each  story  is  followed  by  a  list 
of  questions,  which  the  learner  is  eapected  to  use  in  preparing  the  lesson  for 
the  next  day.  If  these  questions  were  omitted  with  a  few  of  the  later  stories, 
it  would  be  possible  to  assign  to  the  class  the  very  profitable  task  of  formulating 
their  own* questions.  The  vocabulary  does  not  translate  the  words  into 
En^ish,  but  defines  them  in  French.  The  great  difficulty  of  doing  this  with 
a  limited  vocabulary  undoubtedly  accounts  for  some  rather  questionable 
definitions.  Is  the  pupil  who  fails  to  understand  the  word  animal  really 
he4)ed  by  the  definition,  ''dtre  organis6  et  doui  de  mouvement,''  or  does 
"qui  est  sur  son  siant"  really  enlighten  him  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ttsxisf  The  presentation  of  the  French  verb,  the  only  grammatical  topic 
treated,  might  call  for  some  discussion,  but  ouly  one  remark  seems  imperative. 
Statements  like ''  En  fran^ais  il  y  a  trois  conjugaisons,"  everywhere  regrettable, 
become  doubly  so  in  a  book  of  this  nature.  The  learner  is  entitled  to  the 
tiuth  in  the  study  of  language  as  in  any  other  study,  and  should  be  taught 
nothing  that  must  be  unlearned  later.  Why  not  say  at  least  ''trois  conju- 
gaisoDs  r6guli^res"  ? 

The  very  commendable  purpose  of  the  book  greatly  overshadows  in 
interest  the  merit  of  the  book  itself,  since  the  reform  method  is  almost  new  to 
this  country,  and  its  successful  introduction  would  most  assuredly  mean  a 
step  m  advance  on  the  road  of  educational  progress.  But  just  here,  perhaps, 
a  word  of  caution  may  be  in  order.  Not  until  experiments  in  progressive 
education  are  attended  with  the  scientific  thoroughness  and  preparation  that 
attend,  e.g.,  the  e]q>eriments  in  progressive  agriculture,  will  they  give  lasting 
and  conclusive  results.    The  progressive  farmer  who  wishes  to  raise  a  new 
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crop  has  his  soil  scientifically  tested,  and  informs  himself  carefully  with  regard 
to  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  mode  of  culture  under  which  the  crop  has 
been  successfully  raised,  and  regulates  his  own  mode  of  culture  accordin^y. 
The  reform  method,  so  successfully  used  in  German  (and  some  other  £ur(q)ean) 
schools,  presupposes  for  this  success  conditions  that  do  not  generally  obtain 
in  American  schools,  some,  indeed,  that  are  actually  "antagonistic"  to  the 
usual  methods  employed  there.  Only  one  point,  which  is,  however,  vital, 
can  be  touched  upon  here. 

According  to  Miss  Ballard's  directions  the  teacher  will  have  to  devote 
three  recitation  periods  to  each  story,  without  taking  into  account  the  frequent 
reviews  that  are  advocated.  In  the  first  period  the  story  b  told  to,  and  read 
by,  the  class;  in  the  second  it  is  recited  in  French;  in  the  third  it  is  written 
in  French.  Done  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  this  work  will  take  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  three  recitation  periods.  On  the  contrary,  after  the 
story  has  been  told  and  read  in  class,  the  average  "diligent''  pupil  should  not 
need  more  than  half  an  hour  to  prepare  the  oral  recitation  for  the  next  day, 
and  barely  half  that  time  to  prepare  the  written  work  for  the  third  day.  With 
some  attention  paid  to  verbs  and  other  grammatical  points,  the  possible  profit- 
able preparation  woidd  scarcely  exceed  one  and  a  half  hours  for  the  thiee 
recitations,  and  would  average  considerably  less  for  the  "above  the  average" 
pupil.  The  average  amount  of  preparation  profitably  devoted  to  each  recita- 
tion period  woidd  not  exceed  half  an  hour,  except  for  deficient  pupib,  and  this 
woidd  be  just  the  amount  of  outside  preparation  eipected  in  the  Germanschod- 
system.  The  American  school-system,  on  the  contrary,  presupposes,  for  each 
forty  or  forty-five  minute  recitation  of  a  college-prq>aratory  imit,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  or  one  hour  and  a  half  outside  preparation,  nor  can  the  required 
amount  of  reading  (from  100-175  pages  the  first  year)  be  "covered"  unless 
the  whole  of  this  time  is  completely  and  profitably  utilized.  In  other  words, 
in  German  schools  "  the  burden  of  learning  "  is  laid  principally  on  the  classroom 
work,  done  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher;  in  American  schools  it  is  laid 
principally  on  the  preparation  period,  in  the  teacher's  absence,  and  this  period, 
in  theory  at  least,  is  almost  double  the  classroom  period.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in  their  thorough  discussion  of  the  different 
methods  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  school,  make  no  mention  of  the 
vital  point  of  the  time  relation  of  classroom  and  preparation  period,  though 
it  is  a  sine  qua  nan  factor  of  success  (or  failure)  in  all  "imported"  methods. 

The  German  beginner  who  is  supposed  to  devote  not  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  a  day  to  the  study  of  French  is  undoubtedly  getting  better  value 
for  the  time  employed  than  the  American  beginner  who  is  supposed  to  devote 
from  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a  quarter  to  the  same  study.  But  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  who,  without  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation,  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  German  method  of  teaching  into  American  conditions  may  be  greatly 
disappointed,  because  much  of  the  time  specifically  allotted  to  the  outside 
preparation  is  voluntarily  relinquished,  and  this  loss  is  not  always  sufficiently 
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o&et  by  the  better  method  of  classroom  instruction.  The  result,  then,  b 
that  the  blame  that  should  fall  on  the  working-conditions  is  laid  on  the  method 
itself,  and  ultimate  progress  Is  really  rather  retarded  than  advanced  by  such 
sporadic  eiperiments. 

Miss  Ballard  suggests,  indeed,  that  the  book  can  be  used  for  oral  work 
''no  matter  what  other  textbooks  are  appointed."  This  is  true,  and  a  little 
oral  woric  cannot  help  proving  beneficial  with  any  method.  But  in  the  interest 
of  real  progress,  is  it  at  all  desirable  that  the  reform  method  should  ever  be 
jodged  in  this  country  not  on  its  own  merits  but  by  the  incidental  results 
obtained  when  it  is  grafted  upon  other  methods,  whose  fundamental  principles 
may  actually  be  diametrically  opposed  to  its  own  ? 

C.  J.  CiPSIANI 

Chicago 

Educational  Psychology.    By  Edwasd  L.  Thohndike.    2d  ed.    New 

York:  The  Science  Press,  1911. 

In  this  second  edition  the  material  which  was  presented  in  the  first  edition 
is  completdy  recast  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  aim  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  editi<m,  namely,  to  present  the  results  of  investigations — ^mainly  by  the 
statistical  method— of  the  influence  of  heredity  and  of  enviroiunent  upon 
mental  traits,  and  of  individual  differences  in  mental  traits.  In  the  second 
edition  the  arrangement  of  chapters  has  been  made  more  systematic  and 
several  chapters  have  been  omitted.  The  character  of  these  changes  indicates 
that  the  author's  concq>tion  of  his  task  has  become  clearer  and  more  unified. 
Besides  these  changes  the  book  is  rewritten  throughout,  and  is  brought  down 
to  date  by  the  discussion  of  investigations  which  have  been  made  since  the 
poUication  of  the  first  edition.  This  book  stands  alone  in  the  field  which  it 
covers,  and  the  new  edition  is  welcome. 

Frank  N.  Fseeican 

UravxasEnr  or  CmcACO 


PlmU  Physiology,  wUh  Special  Reference  to  Plant  Production.  By 
Benjamin  M.  DuGGAS.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1912.  Pp.  xv+ 
516.    $1.60  net. 

Professor  Duggar  has  imdertaken  the  task  of  presenting  the  essentials 
0!  plant  physiology  as  they  relate  to  crops.  It  seems  strange,  since  plants 
are  the  essential  things  in  agriculture,  that  plant  physiology  has  been  so 
k)og  negjbcted  as  one  of  the  essential  phases  of  study.  In  agricultural  and 
hcffticultural  schools  chemistry  has  usually  been  the  underlying  scientific 
subject,  perhaps  because  it  was  well  organized  at  an  earlier  date  than  was 
botany,  and  therefore  its  relation  to  plant  productivity  more  easily  shown; 
and  possibly  chemistry  has  maintained  its  position  as  the  fundamental  agri- 
coltiual  sdmce  because  of  the  ''inertia  of  momentum"  that  it  has  acquired 
through  the  fact  of  its  past  use.    Professor  Duggar's  book  organizes  the 
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facts  of  plant  physiology  in  such  direct  relation  to  plant  productivity  that  it 
certainly  will  present  a  strong  appeal,  both  to  general  students  of  botany  and 
to  those  who  look  forward  to  pursuits  that  depend  upon  the  use  and  knowledge 
of  plants.  The  book  is  designed ''  to  consider  both  Uie  student  and  the  general 
reader  interested  alike  in  the  fundamental  requirements  of  plants  and  in 
plant  production."  The  author  b  obviously  one  of  that  rapidly  increasing 
nimiber  of  people  who  believe  that  science  does  not  lose  but  rather  gains 
through  the  increased  significance  that  is  secured  by  a  direct  relation  of  the 
science  study  to  aspects  that  are  worth  while  in  our  fundamental  industries. 
This  point  of  view  makes  the  book  a  most  pleasing  divergence  from  the  usual 
organization  of  botany. 

Provision  b  made  for  a  definite  study  of  the  structures  of  plants,  since 
the  function  of  parts  cannot  be  determined  without  definite  kno^dedge  <^ 
the  structures  by  means  of  which  functions  are  performed.  Therefore  we 
find  the  second  chapter  taking  up  the  plant  cell  and  treating  such  topics  as 
appear  in  other  texts.  ''The  Water  Content  of  Plants"  follows,  and  the 
succeeding  chapters  deal  largely  with  plant  activities,  always  including  the 
amount  of  study  of  structures  that  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  functions. 
The  idtra-cautious  physiologist  may  object  that  in  connection  with  the  in-take 
and  out-go  of  water  a  id  other  materials  from  the  plant  too  small  an  amount 
of  physics  and  chemistry  is  presented,  and  that  there  is  too  little  detail  regard- 
ing important  researches  in  the  field  covered.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  author  is  presenting  the  significant  phases  of  plant  physiology  to 
those  who  are  being  trained  for  a  definite  problem,  a  problem  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  demands,  just  as  has  the  problem  of  the  specialist  who  wishes 
to  give  his  life  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  in-take  and  out-go  of  materials  from 
the  plant.  For  example,  in  a  later  chapter,  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
space  given  to  the  relation  of  plants  to  destructive  forms,  either  plants  or 
animab,  and  the  preventive  measures  necessary  to  obviate  the  decrease  of 
productivity  through  parasites,  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  plant  physiological  study  that  is  most  needed  by  the  people  for  whom  the 
author  designed  his  book. 

Throughout  the  book  the  topics  are  essentially  those  which  we  find  in 
any  comprehensive  text  on  plant  physiology.  The  very  important  difference 
between  these  topics  here  and  elsewhere  is  that  the  illustrative  material  and 
the  method  of  presentation  relate  directly  to  a  specific  use  of  the  science  of 
plant  physiology. 

The  needs  of  general  education  demand  that  all  our  sciences  shall  be  taught 
in  such  ways  as  may  make  their  materials  and  methods  worth  while  to  general 
students.  This  d^nand  has  appeared  in  no  textbook  on  plant  physiology 
until  the  appearance  of  this  book,  and  because  of  this  the  book  is  doubtless 
destined  to  exercise  a  potent  influence  in  instruction,  especially  in  agricultural 
colleges. 

Ons  W.  Caldwell 

University  or  Chicaoo 
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TkeFesUvalBook:  May  Day  Past-Time  and  the  May  Pole.  ByjENNEXXE 
E.  Lincoln.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  191 2.  Pp.  xiii+74. 
$1.  so- 
li is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Lincoln  and  her  publishers  have  selected 
sud)  a  mwleading  main  title  for  this  volume.  As  the  subtitle  shows,  the 
mtk  does  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  festivab,  to  deal  with 
all  the  festivals  of  the  year,  or  even  to  touch  upon  all  the  phases  of  the  one 
particular  festival  selected  for  discussion.  This  volume  b  merely  an  eztenaon 
of  Miss  Lincoln's  former  book  entitled  May  Pole  Possibilities,  and,  like  that 
vohmie,  is  to  be  classed  among  those  he^ful  collections  of  suggestions  for 
dnlls  and  dances  in  the  open  air,  which  fortunately  are  becoming  more 
numerous.  This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  many  institutions  which  are 
JQimng  in  the  strong  movement  for  outdoor  spring  celebrations.  The  six 
diapters  deal  req)ectively  with  "Early  May  Day  Customs" — a  helpful 
thou^  rather  hodge-iKxige  compilation  from  not  generally  accessible  texts; 
"A  Successful  May  Day  Pageant";  "May  Pole  Dances  with  the  Use  of 
Streamers";  "May  Pole  Reveb";  "Selected  National  Folk  Dances  Adapted 
for  May  Pole  Festivals";  and  "Accessories  for  May  Day  Pageantry."  The 
musical  sdecticns  given  hardly  justify  the  introductory  descriptive  word 
"jxapmng"  A  number  of  the  really  excellent  old  English  May  Pole  songs 
and  dances  might  easily  have  been  included. 


EimcAL  CuLTUxs  School 
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The  Present  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Germany,    By  David  Eugene 

Smith,  with  the  Co-operation  of  Various   Graduate  Students. 

{Teachers  College  Record,  March,  191 2.)     New  York:    Columbia 

University,  191 2.    Pp.  124.    I0.30. 

The  Teachers  College  Record  is  well  known  to  the  professional  part  of  the 
tcacbing  public.  The  particular  issue  in  question  undertakes  to  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  present  situation  as  regards  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
Gcmiaoy.  It  contains  sixteen  chapters,  the  first  being  an  introduction  entitled 
"Gennan  vs.  American  Conditions"  by  David  Eugene  Smith.  The  rest  are 
synoptical  presentations  of  rq)orts  on  various  phases  of  mathematics  in 
secondaiy  schools  of  Germany.  The  second  chapter  considers  the  evolution 
of  the  reform  in  Germany.  The  next  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  secondaiy 
sdbools  of  the  most  significant  kingdoms  of  the  German  empire.  The  ninth 
chapter  is  on  mathematics  in  German  technical  schools;  the  twelfth  makes 
a  study  of  commercial  problems  in  higher  schools  of  Germany.  The  thir- 
teenth is  on  mathematics  in  the  textbooks  of  physics;  the  fourteenth  on 
gDvemmental  examinations  in  South  German  states;  the  fifteenth  is  on 
deso^tive  geometry  in  the  real  schools,  and  the  sixteenth  is  a  r6sum6  of 
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conclusions  drawn  from  the  entire  exhibit.  The  several  chapters  are  careful 
condensations  of  much  fuller  reports  by  German  scholars,  containing  the 
significant  features  of  these  reports  for  American  teachers.  To  one  who 
finds  difficulty  with  the  German  language,  or  who  lacks  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  long  and  complete  reports  of  the  Germans,  these  synopses  will 
be  very  welcome.  Furthermore,  reference  is  in  every  case  given  to  the  com- 
plete report,  so  that  those  who  care  to  familiarize  themselves  more  fully  with 
the  detail  of  these  reports  may  readily  do  so. 

This  number  of  the  Record  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  American  students 
in  mathematics.  It  can  be  clearly  seen  from  it  that  the  Germans  are  grappling 
with  their  problems  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  that  their  methods  and  prog- 
ress are  far  superior  to  ours,  that  many  of  the  problems  with  which  they  are 
dealing  are  also  our  problems,  and  it  may  also  be  gathered,  between  the  lines, 
that  the  solutions  they  are  giving  in  many  instances  are  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lems now  before  us.  What  attitude  is  being  taken  by  the  leading  teachers 
of  Germany  on  the  Klein  reform  movement  in  teaching,  what  significance 
there  is  to  thb  reform,  what  meaning  it  may  have  for  our  own  conditions, 
can  be  fairly  well  gauged  from  this  collection  of  reports.  The  teacher  who  is 
trying  to  keep  abreast  with  current  mathematical  movements  will  want  to 
get  at  just  such  information  as  these  reports  contain.  The  interpretations 
made  by  the  several  authors  cannot  always  be  accepted  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  given;  but  enough  of  the  basis  for  these  interpretations  is  given  to 
enable  one  to  formidate  his  own  conclusions. 

The  idea  of  a  few  years  since,  that  what  is  being  done  in  the  culture  coun- 
tries of  Europe  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  has  little  or  no  significance 
for  us,  b  now  in  a  decadent  state.  The  rq)ort  makes  it  clear  that  very  much 
of  direct  value  to  the  mathematical  teacher  can  be  gotten  by  learning  how 
the  work  is  done  in  Germany,  no  matter  if  the  conditions  of  German  education 
do  differ  materially  from  our  own.  Every  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  late 
grades  or  in  secondary  schoob  should  have  this  rq>ort  at  his  elbow. 

A  Beginner's  Star  Book.  By  Kelvin  McKready.  New  York:  Put- 
nam, 1912.  Pp.  viii+148.  With  many  charts  and  illustrations. 
$2 .  50  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  primarily  for  the  general  student  who  is 
interested  in  the  stars  and  loves  the  study  of  them,  whether  he  is  in  school 
.  or  out  of  school.  There  is  an  introduction  of  seven  pages  in  which  the  author 
considers  our  heritage  in  the  stars  and  explains  the  sky  as  it  is  mai^)ed  out 
for  study  purposes.  Then  follow  chapters  on  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  stellar 
world,  on  learning  to  observe,  on  star  maps  for  anyone,  on  objects  to  be  seen 
in  the  solar  system,  on  instruments  of  observation.  Then  come  catalogues 
of  telescopic  objects  for  the  use  of  students,  and  statistical  tables,  an  index, 
and  a  few  additional  maps.    The  book  is  written  in  popular  style  and  the 
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large  page  makes  possible  the  introduction  of  some  excellent  reproductions 
of  photographs.  These  photographs  have  been  furnished  by  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  Mt.  ^^^Ison  Observatory,  Lick  Observatory,  the  Lowell  Observa- 
tory, and  others  of  the  highest  grade  of  excellence.  The  objects  selected  for 
l^iotographic  reproduction  are  well  chosen  to  make  the  reader  generally 
familiar  with  the  various  classes  of  objects  within  the  reach  of  small  telescopes. 
The  text  is  written  in  simple  style,  though,  considering  the  audience  to  which 
it  is  directed,  the  writer  f eeb  the  style  a  bit  dry.  The  eiq>lanations,  however, 
are  accurate  and  simple,  and  the  book  will  meet  a  real  need  in  those  rare 
persons  who  interest  themselves  in  the  sky  because  of  the  pleasure  there  is 
in  it.  From  p.  38  to  p.  61  there  are  charts  of  different  parts  of  the  sky,  showing 
objects  for  the  opera  glass,  fidd  glass,  or  small  telescope,  and  facing  these 
diarts  are  given  maps  which  enable  the  beginner  readily  to  identify  all  the 
objects  presented.  Below  the  charts  and  key  maps  are  excellent  directions 
IS  to  the  objects  that  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  beginner.  The  chapter 
on  the  sun  b  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Also  the  photographs  of  the 
moon  and  planets  and  the  most  reliable  results  of  observation  will  charm 
the  reader  and  make  him  want  more  of  this  wonderful  subject.  Sufficient 
eiq^anation  on  the  instruments  of  observation  to  make  the  amateur  or  older 
student  intdligent  in  their  use  b  given  in  chap.  iv. 

The  writer  can  but  commend  the  undertaking  of  the  author  of  this  book 
without  reserve.  There  should  be  more  of  such  books.  The  list  of  names 
of  omstdlations  and  stars  with  their  correct  pronunciations  indicated,  together 
with  important  information  for  the  observer  at  the  close  of  the  book,  is  of 
vahie  also.  The  information  contained  in  the  lists  Is  from  the  most  recent 
observations  and  great  effort  has  been  made  to  have  this  information  reliable. 
On  the  whole  the  book  will  do  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  astronomy 
among  those  persons  who  do  not  have  access  to  great  and  expensive  instru- 
mental equipment,  but  who  can  easily  provide  themselves  with  sufficient 
apparatus  to  afford  perennial  enjoyment  in  the  study  of  the  stars.  The 
poblishers  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

G.  W.  Myers 
Umvxasrry  or  CmcAOO 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION    OF    HIGH-SCHOOL    GRADUATES 
AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


GUY-WHEELER  SHALUES 
State  Noimal  School,  Plattsbuig,  New  Yoik 


INTRODUCTION 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  relative 
rank  of  students  who  enter  college  from  high  schools.  This  suggests 
the  question  of  the  rank  of  students  who  pass  from  high  school  to 
iK)nnal  schools.  The  present  paper  raises  the  question  with  r^ard 
to  the  students  who  enter  the  normal  schools  of  New  York  from  the 
bi^  schools  of  the  state.  There  is  often  such  poor  scholarly 
material  among  students  who  come  to  the  normal  schools  that  it  is 
afanost  impossible  to  understand  how  some  of  them  were  able  to 
pass  high-school  examinations,  much  less  the  ^'regents'  examina- 
tions" set  by  the  state  department.  Weak  students,  to  be  sure, 
are  found  in  colleges  just  as  they  are  found  in  normal  schools.  The 
relative  number  of  weak  students  in  the  two  institutions  has  never 
been  determined.  The  interest  in  weak  students  should  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  good  students  as  well,  and  a  general  canvass 
should  be  made  of  the  relative  grade  of  all  students  entering  col- 
lies and  normal  schools  as  well  as  of  those  entering  other  callings. 
Tliis  study  deals  with  several  specific  problems: 
I.  What  is  the  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  who  enter, 
req)ectively,  colleges,  normal  schools,  immediate  teaching,  pro- 
fessional schools,  business,  and  trades? 
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2.  In  view  of  the  number  who  enter  coU^e,  is  there  ground  for 
the  popular  belief  that  high  schools  are  primarily  collie-prepara- 
tory schools? 

3.  What  is  the  conq>arative  rank  of  the  students  who  enter 
colleges  and  those  who  enter  the  normal  schools  and  the  other 
callings? 

SOURCE  OF  MAXESIAL 

The  investigation  was  confined  to  students  who  were  graduated 
from  some  of  the  high  schools  o]P  New  York  state  in  June,  1908. 
In  the  consideration  of  grades  general  averages  were  not  used,  but 
averages  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects  known  to  the  schools  as 
the  "minimum  requirements":  ie.,  English,  4  }rears;  foreign  lan- 
guage, 2  years;  hfetory,  3  years;  mathematics,  2  jrears;  science, 
2  years.  These  are  the  subjects  required  in  every  good  high  school. 
They  are  also  among  the  requirements  for  admisaon  to  college,  and 
are  required  from  students  in  New  York  state  who  enter  normal 
schools.  By  using  these  subjects  we  eliminate  all  elective  subjects. 
All  the  graduates  are,  therefore,  considered  upon  the  same  basis. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  students  whose  grades  are  used 
are  taken  at  random  throughout  the  state.  Some  are  from  hi^ 
schools  that  graduated  one  in  1908  and  others  are  from  high  schools 
that  graduated  as  many  as  sixty-eight  The  class  of  1908  was 
selected  because  when  this  investigation  was  begun  the  class  of 
1910  was  the  most  recent  class  that  had  been  graduated  from  the 
normal  schools. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  THE  MATERIAL 

In  September,  1910,  I  wrote  to  the  principals  of  the  ten  state 
normal  schools  asking  for  information  about  the  normal-school 
class  of  1910.  I  thus  obtained  the  names  of  the  students  in  normal 
schools  and  also  the  names  of  the  high  schools  from  which  these 
students  were  graduated  in  1908.  After  tabulating  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  normal  schools,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  principals  of  high  schools,  inclosing  the  blank  for  records: 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  name  of  your  high  school  appeals  in  a  list  from  the  prindpab  of 
normal  schools  as  one  that  has  sent  successful  students  to  normal  schools.  I 
am  making  a  comparative  study  of  students  in  high  schoob  as  to  whether  they 
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enter  colleges,  nonnal  schools;  or  take  up  some  business  or  trade.    The  only 

way  to  make  this  study  is  by  the  grades  of  the  students  of  some  recent  dass, 

in  the ''minimum  requirement9."    I  have  selected  the  dass  of  1908.    \^llyou 

co-operate  with  me  in  this  by  filling  out  the  inclosed  blank  with  the  names  ci 

the  dass  of  1908  and  their  grades  in  the  re^)ective  studies  they  may  have 

pursued?    If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  do  this,  will  you  return  the  blank  to  me? 

Hoping  I  am  not  imposing  upon  you,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
March  i,  1911 

The  result  of  this  circular  letter  gave  me  the  grades  of  735  hi^- 
school  graduates  from  seventy-five  high  schools.  The  passing 
grade  of  the  students  in  the  New  York  state  high  schools  ranges 
between  100  and  60  per  cent 

METHOD  OF  COICPAKTNG  STUDENTS 

All  of  the  students  about  whom  information  was  collected 
were  brought  together  into  a  single  table  (Table  I).  Those  who 
received  an  average  of  84  or  better  were  thus  found  to  be  in  the 
highest  third  of  the  group;  all  from  78  downward  were  found  to  be 
in  the  lowest  third.  Those  receiving  83  and  79  were  divided  so  as 
to  make  the  groups  equal.  The  facts  reported  in  this  table  are 
represented  graphically  in  Chart  A. 

Any  given  student  who  is  placed  in  Table  I  in  the  highest  third, 
middle  third,  or  lowest  third  is  retained  in  the  same  subdivision 
for  purposes  of  comparison  throughout  the  whole  study.  Thus 
of  the  24  included  in  Table  I  as  receiving  the  grade  88,  eleven  went 
to  college  and  will  appear  above  88  in  the  college  table  and  chart; 
three  went  to  a  normal  school;  none  went  to  professional  schools; 
five  went  directly  into  teaching;  one  went  into  business;  none  went 
into  the  trades;  four  remained  at  home.  By  following  in  this  way 
all  of  the  groups  who  received  high,  mediocre,  and  low  marks,  it 
is  possible  to  judge  something  of  the  character  of  each  group  of 
students. 

Tables  n  to  Vni  report  the  details  as  follows: 

Table  n  represents  the  students  who  entered  college. 

Table  m  represents  the  students  who  entered  normal  schools. 

Table  IV  rq>resents  the  students  who  entered  professional  schools. 

Table  V  represents  the  students  who  began  teaching  immediately. 

Table  VI  rq>resents  the  students  who  entered  business. 

Table  Vn  represents  the  students  who  began  a  trade. 

Table  VIII  rq>resents  the  students  who  remained  at  home. 
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Ckaxt  a  shows  the  curve  whidi  rq>iesent8^tlie  distribation  of  735  high-sdiool 
stodeots  wbo  were  graduated  from  75  h{gh  schools  in  June  1908. 
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Chaxt  B  shows  the  curve  whidi  represents  the  distribution  of  345  or  34  per  cent 
of  the  735  students  of  Chart  A  who  entered  college. 

Chasi  C  shows  the  curve  which  rq>resents  Uie  distribution  of  x  33  or  17  per  cent 
of  the  735  students  of  Chart  A  who  entered  normal  schools. 

Chasi  D  shows  the  curve  which  represents  the  distribution  of  40  or  5  per  cent 
of  the  735  students  of  Chart  A  who  entered  professional  schools. 

Chast  £  shows  the  curve  wluch  rq>resents  the  distribution  of  1x7  or  x6  per  cent 
of  the  735  students  of  Chart  A  who  b^gan  teaching  at  once. 
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Cbast  F  shows  the  curve  which  represents  the  distributioiii  of  86  or  xa  per  cent 
ol  the  735  students  d  Chart  A  who  engaged  in  business. 

Ceaxt  G  shows  the  curve  which  represents  the  distribution  of  6x  or  8  per  cent 
of  the  735  students  of  Chart  A  who  began  a  trade. 

Ceaxt  H  shows  the  curve  wliich  rqvesents  the  distribution  of  41  or  6  per  cent 
of  the  755  students  of  Chart  A  who  remained  at  home. 

Oiart  J  is  added  in  order  to  show  the  relative  numbers  in  each 
gnnq).  Tlie  height  of  the  various  blocks  and  the  numbers  given 
bdow  each  block  indicate  the  later  occupations  of  the  735  students 
under  consideration. 
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Table  IX  brings  together  all  the  facts  for  the  purpose  of  f acil]^ 
tating  co^^>arison  of  the  various  groups.  This  table  is  prepared  as 
follows.  The  total  number  of  students  who  went  to  college,  namely 
247,  is  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  table  into  three  subdivisions, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  table  into  four  subdivisions.  The  numbers 
set  down  under  ^^Ezpected"  show  how  many  would  appear  in 
each  subdivision  if  the  college  group  were  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  various  grades.  Thus  if  the  students  who  go  to 
college  were  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  whole  group  we  should 
eq)ect  82  in  the  highest  third,  and  62  in  the  highest  fourth,  etc 
Under '' Actual"  is  set  down  the  number  of  students  in  each  sub- 
division. Thus  there  were  102  students  out  of  the  highest  third 
of  the  total  735  under  consideration  who  went  to  college.  This  is 
twenty-two  more  than  might  have  been  e]q>ected  if  the  college  group 
had  been  of  the  average  type.  The  102  students  in  the  first  third 
omstitute  41  per  cent  of  all  those  who  went  to  college. 

The  tables  and  charts  show  first  that  the  group  of  students  who 
go  to  college  is  laigcb:  than  any  other  group  and  that  the  students 
bekngiog  to  this  group  are  distinctly  above  the  average. 

The  normal-school  group  is  made  up  more  liberaUy  from  the 
lower  grades. 

The  professional-school  group  is  small.  The  reason  for  the 
small  size  of  this  group  is  the  fact  that  the  professional  schools  are 
more  and  more  reqxuring  for  admission  college  courses  or  special 
piq)aration  after  high  school 

The  other  groups  exhibit  characteristics  which  are  evident  from 
the  tables  and  call  for  no  q>ecial  comment 

C0NCLX7SI0NS 

Many  conclusions  are  suggested  by  the  facts  reported  above. 
The  different  vocations  evidently  attract  different  types  of  stu- 
dents. The  college  is  consiHcuous  in  its  close  relation  to  the  high- 
school  course.  The  preparation  for  the  other  vocations  is  less 
direct,  and  the  facts  suggest  questions  regarding  the  meaning  of  a 
hig^-school  course.  With  reference  to  the  normal-school  group  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  similar  studies  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  very  much  needed  in  order  to  show  whether 
conditions  in  New  York  state  are  typical. 
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The  extraordinary  growth  of  high  schools  creates  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  teachers.  The  supply  of  available  college 
graduates,  professionally  trained  and  untrained,  apparently  keeps 
up  with  this  demand.  In  some  of  the  men's  colleges,  however,  the 
number  of  those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  school  is  far  less  than 
twenty  years  ago.  In  times  of  buaness  prosperity,  young  men 
leaving  college  are  naturally  attracted  by  commercial  pursuits. 
Last  year  277  new  high-school  teachers,  including  those  of  industrial 
or  technical  subjects,  were  employed  in  New  Jersey  alone.  From 
the  colleges  of  die  state  were  graduated  last  June  not  more  than 
five  young  men  who  became  teachers  in  public  schools  anywhere. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  high  schools  are  in  small 
cities  and  towns,  where  salaries  are  low.  Large  cities,  where  sala- 
ries are  more  respectable,  can,  of  course,  require  more  training  from 
candidates  for  h^-school  positions. 

In  this  paper  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  four  possible  means  of 
training  high-school  teachers.  These  are:  first,  academic  training; 
second,  study  of  education;  third,  observation  of  teaching; 
fourth,  practice  teaching. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  high-school  teacher  should  have  the 
scholarship  represented  by  a  degree  from  a  college  or  imiversity. 
The  state  of  California  demands  of  teachers  without  experience 
(me  year  of  postgraduate  study.  It  is  the  only  American  common- 
wealth, so  far  as  I  know,  whose  standards  in  scholarship  for  secon- 
dary teachers  approach  the  standards  of  German  schools.  We 
all  know,  however,  effective  and  valuable  teachers  in  high  schools 
who  are  not  possessors  of  degrees,  or  whose  scholarship  is  of  the  self- 
made  variety,  among  whom  are  some  who  have  been  promoted  to 

>  Address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatoiy  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  November  26, 191 2. 
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the  high  school  from  the  ranks  of  elementary  teachers.  Many  of 
the  nonnal  schools  throughout  the  country  are  doing  creditable 
work  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Most  of 
these  teachers,  however,  find  their  way  into  the  smaller  high 
schools.  That  broad  and  accurate  scholarship,  however  obtained, 
is  a  great  factor  in  successful  teaching  is  a  commonplace  imiversally 
recognized.  Before  postgraduate  standards  for  secondary  teachers 
can  be  made  to  obtain  generally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  con- 
sderably  larger  financial  inducements  to  such  teachers  than  usually 
jHtvaiL  This  cannot  be  said  with  too  much  emphasis.  It  is  a 
condition  that  lurks  in  the  background  of  any  discussion  concerning 
how  much  training  it  is  practicable  to  demand. 

Specialization  in  subject-matter  is  often  too  narrow  on  the  part 
of  col]q;e  graduates  who  wish  to  teach.  The  opinion  is  expressed 
that  overemphasis  upon  specialization  is  not  well  for  the  student 
as  an  individual.  It  usually  does  not  add  value  to  the  graduate 
as  a  teacher  in  the  high  school,  large  or  small  In  the  exigencies 
of  hi^-school  program-making  it  is  often  necessary  to  assign  more 
than  (me  subject  to  a  teacher. 

The  secondary  teachers  of  Germany  and  France  must  show 
mastery  for  teaching  pxirposes  in  at  least  three  subjects;  one  of 
these  must  always  be  in  the  vernacular. 

I  know  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  went  to  an  important 
tmiversity  in  quest  of  a  high-school  teacher  of  botany.  He  was 
asked  at  the  well-organized  bureau  for  the  placing  of  teachers 
what  particular  brand  of  botany  the  teacher  would  be  called  upon 
to  teach.  It  was  an  embarrassing  question.  The  inference  was 
natural  that  upon  the  answer  to  the  question  would  depend  the 
presentation  of  candidates. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  prospective  teachers  should  be  guided 
by  coUege  faculties  to  choose  as  subjects  of  study  groups  of  related 
or  allied  subjects?  Obviously  this  '' steering"  cannot  be  done 
unless  the  college  is  in  close  touch  with  the  actual  demands  of  the 
high  schools. 

Courses  in  education  afford  another  means  of  training.  These 
courses  are  now  generally  offered  in  colleges  and  imiversities. 
Periu^  further  progress  in  this  kind  of  training  must  be  looked 
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for  chiefly  in  increasing  the  supply  of  well-trained  and  able  men 
to  conduct  the  courses. 

The  worth  of  such  courses  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  creation 
of  a  professional  outlook  or  attitude  toward  the  woric  of  the  high 
school.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  great  mass  of  teachers  is  inclined 
to  regard  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  withdrawal  of  a  teacho: 
to  enter  another  occupation,  so  common  in  this  country,  is  very 
rare  in  the  German  schools.  ^'It  is  the  professional  spirit  which 
every  German  teacher  feels,  that  differentiates  him  from  his  species 
in  the  other  countries,  and  this  spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of  training 
in  education  itself." 

The  discouraging  indifference  concerning  educational  questions 
which  characterizes  some  high-school  teachers  is  less  likely  to  be 
found  among  those  who  have  had  courses  in  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  secondary  school,  in  psychology  applied  to  teaching  and  in 
social  education.  Young  teachers  with  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  of  these  problems  approach,  as  a  rule,  the  work  of  the 
high  school  in  a  different  state  of  mind  from  those  in  whose  con- 
sciousness there  is  no  glimmer  of  the  existence  of  such  problems. 

The  value  of  courses  in  education  is  also  likely  to  be  determined 
as  the  value  of  other  courses  is  determined,  by  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  the  department  of  education.  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
must  be  created.  The  value  of  such  courses  is  likewise  determined 
by  the  attitude  of  other  departments  toward  the  education  depart- 
ment. The  department  of  education  must  not  be  merely  tolerated; 
it  must  be  supported  as  cordially  as  other  departments.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  fact  that  in  the  past  the  school  of  education  has  not  always 
been  looked  upon  with  respect  by  other  departments.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  nunds  of  prospective  teachers, 
the  work  in  education  is  handicapped. 

The  professor  who  scoffs  at  the  study  of  education  is  likely  to  be 
the  man  who  complains  the  loudest  about  the  inadequate  prepar- 
ation of  students  for  college.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  some  of 
this  inadequate  preparation  is  the  result  of  untrained  college 
graduates  in  the  high  schools,  for  one  of  whom  he  may  have  written 
a  glowing  letter  of  recommendation  as  to  his  classroom  ability.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  this  type  of  the  educational  stand- 
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patter,  the  deqnser  of  methods,  attempt  to  teach  a  class  of 
grammar-grade  boys  and  gbrls.  Mof  ^  igh-school  pupils  are  still 
boys  and  girls. 

The  third  means  of  training  high-school  teachers  is  observation 
of  teaching  in  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity, or  on  the  university  premises.  Such  observation  may  be  of 
moch  value.  This,  however,  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  teacher 
whose  work  is  observed.  College  teachers  of  education  are  by  no 
means  oblivious  to  this  fact.  As  the  head  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment in  an  important  university  has  put  it:  ''I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  easily  possible  to  observe  work  in  schools  and  still  make  very 
fittle  gain.  Unless  the  teacher  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  see 
superior  teaching  done  in  the  high  school,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  work  will  quickly  drop  back  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
attained  in  the  high  school  which  the  teacher  attended." 

Discrimination  here  is  greatly  needed.  ''If  the  teacher  is  to 
be  observed  as  a  model,  he  must  not  illustrate  to  the  student  how 
not  to  do  it."  Fine  teachers  cannot  be  found  easily.  They  must 
be  hunted  out  or  discovered.  To  bring  prospective  high-school 
teachers  into  contact  with  able  teachers  in  action  is  an  end  abun- 
dantly worth  while.  High  standards  of  work  must  be  established 
at  the  outset.  The  standards  of  too  many  teachers  are  low,  because 
they  have  not  been  brought  into  sufficient  contact  with  the  fine 
art  of  teaching. 

The  proq)ective  history  teacher  who  observes  the  work  of  a 
teacher  of  history  who  talks  too  much,  who  lectures  too  much, 
who  fails  to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  material,  who  is  indefinite 
m  his  requirements,  who  cannot  arouse  interest  or  enthusiasm,  who 
for  these  and  other  reasons  fails  to  get  hard  work  from  pupils, 
is  establishing  for  himself  low  standards. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  time  is  wasted  by  misdirected  or 
miderdir^rted  visiting  of  schools.  Interpretation  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  observed  is  necessary  to  the  prospective  teacher. 
Passive  observation  without  interpretation  is  of  little  value.  Mere 
destructive  criticism  of  the  teacher's  work,  of  a  school,  or  a  system 
of  schools,  for  that  matter,  is  cheap  because  there  are  so  many 
ready  to  siq>ply  it 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  recently,  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  state  legislature,  established  wh^t  is  known  as  the  Wv^ 
consin  High  School  of  the  University.  The  university,  because  of 
its  independent  control  of  the  school,  is  able  to  place  carefully 
selected  and  presumably  highly  efficient  teachers  in  each  teaching 
position.  The  project  is  a  commendable  one,  and  its  development 
is  sure  to  be  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  training 
secondary  teachers. 

The  number  of  well-thought-out  and  well-regulated  plans  of 
observation  teaching  in  connection  with  education  departments 
appears  to  be  increasing. 

Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  three  of  four  possible  ways  of  train- 
ing high-school  teachers.  To  these  should  be  added  a  fourth  kind 
of  training,  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  trained  according  to  professional 
standards. 

I  refer  to  practice  teaching.  The  college  or  university  which 
supplements  its  pedagogical  course  and  courses  in  observation  by 
practice  teaching  is  rendering  a  distinct  and  much-needed  educa- 
tional service,  provided  this  teaching  is  under  competent  guidance 
or  direction.  This  practice  teaching  is  the  laboratory  where  theory 
is  tested.  The  practice  school  has  not  been  developed  as  ra^dly 
as  its  value  warrants.  Nothing  is  more  firmly  established  than  the 
practice  school  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  Why 
not,  then,  for  high-school  teachers  ?  Practice  teaching  gives  con- 
fidence to  the  student  which  comes  from  successful  doing.  It 
gives  him  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  teacher.  What  is  this  point 
of  view  ?  I  believe  it  is  this:  Consideration  of  the  pupil  as  the  end 
of  education,  the  subject  of  study  as  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
his  training. 

Some  high-school  teachers,  fresh  from  college,  reverse  this  order. 
In  their  minds  the  subject  is  uppermost,  the  pupil  undermost 
Some  high-school  teachers  are  unable  to  adjust  their  teaching  to 
the  immature  minds  of  pupils.  By  reason  of  this  maladjustment, 
they  consequently  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  pupils,  who  leave 
school,  not  because  they  have  to,  but  because  they  want  to. 

,  If  the  teacher  goes  into  the  high  school  without  experience,  he 
may  become  proficient,  but  it  is  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the 
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ffi^-school  teachers  who  have  been  merely  students  of 
educational  theory  have  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  value 
of  their  theory.  They  should  have  this  opportunity,  uang  edu- 
cational theory  as  a  background.  A  co-ordination  of  theory 
and  practice,  with  accompanying  observation,  furnishes  an  ideal 
training. 

The  work  in  practice  should  be  real  teaching.  Children  should 
not  merely  be  practiced  upon.  The  work  is  stimulating  and  inter- 
esting to  the  student-teacher  in  proportion  as  it  is  real.  The  young 
teacher  as  a  rule  responds  quickly  to  the  sympathetic,  intelligent 
criticism  which  the  practice  school  affords.  He  forms  a  habit  in 
the  practice  school  of  making  the  work  of  each  recitation  as  effective 
as  possible.  He  gradually  becomes  a  critic  of  his  own  work.  This 
attitude  he  is  likely  to  carry  with  him  into  his  permanent  work.  It 
IS  at  once  the  attitude  of  a  profession  and  of  ambition.  In  the 
small  schools  there  is  little  or  no  supervision  of  secondary  teaching. 
In  the  larger  schools  this  supervision  is  often  inadequate.  Too 
often  the  teacher  must  "go  it  alone."  A  blunder  under  these  dr- 
cumstances  is  repeated  indefinitely  at  the  expense  of  pupils.  A 
bhmder  in  the  practice  school  can  be  pointed  out  before  night. 

In  ^ite  of  the  excellent  work  that  is  done  by  large  numbers  of 
hig^i-school  teachers  throughout  the  country,  there  is,  speaking 
dogmatically,  too  much  misdirected  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  who  are  graduates  of  colleges.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  to  teach.  It  is  natural  that, 
fresh  from  college,  they  should  be  inclined  to  use  the  method 
employed  with  college  Seniors  of  twenty-two  upon  the  immaturity 
of  first-year  classes — children  of  fifteen.  These  conditions  being 
true,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  do  not  always 
understand  each  other,  and  that  the  teaching  is  not  adapted  to 
the  children.  Under  the  dromistances  the  children  lose  interest. 
The  teacher,  entirely  conscientious  though  he  be,  becomes  dis- 
heartened. He  wonders  why  the  pupils,  as  revealed  in  the  tests, 
have  got  so  little  from  his  instruction;  no  small  part  of  which  has, 
perlu^,  been  given  from  his  chair  back  of  the  desk.  Too  often 
the  children  work  the  teacher,  when  the  teacher  should  work  them. 

In  ^ite  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  English,  history,  and 
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phjrsics  in  the  high  schools,  these  are  among  the  subjects  which 
suffer  most  from  maladjustment.  Of  all  the  crimes  in  the  educa- 
tional calendar,  the  forcing  of  adult  standards  upon  children  is 
among  the  worst. 

All  of  this  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  teachers  or  colleges.  It 
is  merely  a  statement  of  existing  conditions  which  will  be  made 
better,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  as  the  need  of  better-trained 
teachers  is  more  fully  realized,  as  salaries  become  better,  and  as 
colleges  and  imiversities  find  the  way  to  establish  schools  of  practice. 

A  teacher  trained  by  means  of  a  combination  of  theory,  obser- 
vation, and  practice  is  more  ready  to  be  directed  by  the  principal, 
superintendent,  or  the  head  of  the  department,  assuming  that 
principal,  superintendent,  or  head  of  department  is  in  action.  Such 
a  teacher  realizes  that  most  high-school  pupils  are  still  children, 
boys  in  short  trousers  and  girls  in  short  skirts.  Such  a  teacher  is 
likely  to  read  a  book  like  Chubb's  Teaching  of  English,  or  Bagley's 
Educative  Process,  or  Sachs's  The  American  Secondary  School,  or 
James's  Talks  to  Teachers,  with  some  interest.  Such  a  teacher  is 
not  likely  to  neglect  teachers'  conventions  or  associations.  Such 
a  teacher  is  likely  to  realize  that  the  last  word  in  education  was  not 
said  fifty  years  ago. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  compose  a  great  miscel- 
laneous class,  who  come  from  all  conditions  of  homes.  Few  will  go 
to  college.  Two  or  three  generations  ago  secondary  pupils  usually 
came  from  homes  in  which  there  were  some  traditions  of  culture. 
Because  of  this  and  other  reasons  which  cannot  be  pointed  out  in 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  the  simplicity  of  the  former  school  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  complexity  of  the  modem  school.  A  new  sort 
of  teacher  is,  therefore,  demanded,  if  aU  these  young  people  are  to 
be  trained,  and  not  merely  some  of  them.  They  need  teachers  who 
recognize  differences  in  individuals;  teachers  who  are  open-minded 
to  new  ideals  in  education  made  necessary  by  new  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  college  teachers  of  education 
are  convinced  of  the  need  of  training  by  means  of  schools  of  prac- 
tice. Such  training,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  about, 
wotdd  not  only  result  in  better  teaching  in  the  high  school,  but  it 
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would  also  vitally  influence  the  standards  of  the  large  number  of 
young  women  who  go  from  the  high  schools  into  the  elementary 
schools  by  way  of  the  normal  schools.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of 
indirect  value  to  the  midtitude  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Mr.  Cam^e  coidd  not  do  a  better  thing  for  education  than  to  fur- 
nish $25,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  school  of  observa- 
tion and  practice,  in  connection  with  a  university. 

Large  expense,  however,  is  not  necessary  in  making  the  begin- 
nings of  a  practice  school.  A  combination  between  high  schools  and 
the  coUege  or  university,  for  the  pxirpose  of  providing  training 
facilities,  is  possible,  because  it  has  already  been  made,  as  will  be 
shown  later. 

Administrative  difficulties  are  in  the  way,  it  is  true,  but  in  a 
measure  they  may  be  overcome.  Dr.  John  P.  Brown,  in  his  excel- 
lent book  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  presents 
very  clearly  the  possible  advantages  both  to  the  department  of 
education  and  to  the  neighboring  high  school,  as  a  result  of  co- 
operation for  practice.  The  department  of  education  would  gain 
because  of  the  opportunities  to  test  out  its  theories  in  the  high 
schooL  The  high  school  would  gain  because  of  the  professional 
sthnulus  which  would  come  to  regular  teachers  by  contact  with  the 
educational  department  of  the  coUege. 

The  possibility  of  this  co-operation  is  conditioned  upon  adequate 
administration,  and  upon  sufficient  facilities  for  direct  and  abundant 
siq)ervision.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school,  whose  interests  are 
paramount,  should  not  be  made  to  suffer.  No  one  would  propose 
that  an  entire  school  be  used  as  a  practice  school;  only  a  few  or 
some  of  the  classes  would  be  so  used.  A  class  taught  a  half-year 
m  one  subject  by  a  student-teacher  whose  academic  specialty  is 
that  subject  would  not  be  retarded,  because  the  critic  teadier, 
either  from  the  school  or  from  the  coUege,  would  be  at  hand. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  in  the  training  of  high-school  teachers,  but  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

At  Harvard,  in  the  second  half-year  of  the  course  in  education, 
each  student  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  classroom  in  one  of  the  high 
schools  in  Cambridge,  or  in  a  selected  neighboring  dty.    He 
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teaches  the  class  under  the  common  conditions  of  classroom  work. 
He  teaches  three  to  six  periods  a  week  for  a  half-year,  having  full 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  class.  The  student  is  under  the 
double  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  department  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  school  system. 

Since  1908  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  the  dty  of  Providence  for  the  training  of  teachers  by 
means  of  practice  in  the  dty  schools.  Candidates  must  have  a 
degree  from  a  reputable  college  or  imiversity.  There  are  two  types 
of  the  student-teacher.  Students  of  the  first  type  teach  part  time, 
and  are  paid  by  the  dty  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  year.  Students  of 
the  second  type  must  accomplish  125  hours  of  observation,  indi- 
vidual instruction,  and  class  teaching,  in  a  year.  These  are  not 
paid.  The  work  of  all  these  teachers  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
representative  of  the  dq>artment  of  education,  and  of  the  dty 
schools. 

At  Indiana  University  an  agreement  for  practice  teaching  has 
been  made  between  the  imiversity  and  the  dty  of  Bloomington, 
in  which  the  university  is  located.  Definite  requirements  are  made 
of  teachers  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  practice  schools,  such 
as  the  maturity  of  judgment  represented  by  Senior  or  postgraduate 
standing  in  the  imiversity,  and  a  knowledge  of  general  pedagogical 
problems.  The  student-teacher  enters  upon  his  work  in  the  local 
high  school  in  one  of  the  following  subjects:  botany,  English, 
history,  mathematics,  physical  geography,  or  zoology.  He  works 
under  the  direction  of  a  well-trained  critic  teacher.  The  general 
supervision  of  the  whole  critic  school  is  delegated  to  the  high- 
school  prindpal,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  of  secondary  education.  The  student  teaches  one 
period  daily,  one-half  of  the  school  year.  He  also  enrols  pupils, 
looks  after  class  records,  grades  manuscripts,  and  performs  in  short 
all  the  phases  of  a  regular  teacher's  duties.  It  is  real  teaching, 
both  in  intent  and  in  result. 

In  California,  as  before  pointed  out,  there  must  be  one  year  of 
postgraduate  work  for  inexperienced  teachers,  one-half  of  which  is 
spent  in  the  study  of  education,  which  usually  includes  practice 
teaching.  Opportunities  for  practice  teaching  may  be  had  dther 
in  selected  high  schools  or  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 
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In  an  important  dty,  half  a  dozen  college  graduat^^axe  trained  • 
each  year  in  the  grammar  grades,  mider  competent  cntiF-teachers. 
These  yomig  women  are  selected  with  care.    They  are  pEtli^  cnoder- 
atdy  for  their  services  dtiring  the  half-year  of  their  service,  which 
is  real  teaching.    Eventually  most  of  them  become  teachers  id  die ; 
high  schools,  where  their  ability  is  recognized.  ''*•  • 

There  is  abmidant  testimony  from  those  out  on  the  firing-Ene —  ' 
namely,  superintendents  of  schools — as  to  the  value  of  practice 
training  for  secondary  teachers.  Superintendents  in  a  typical  pro- 
gressive middle  western  state  were  recently  asked  to  express  their 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  practice  training.  Eighty-two  out  of 
e^ty-four  expressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  to  the 
need  for  such  training. 

I  quote  from  letters  from  superintendents  of  schools  in  widely 
sq[)arated  but  typical  parts  of  the  country.  Says  Superintendent 
Van  Sickle,  of  Springfield,  Mass.: 

There  is  no  greater  need  anywhere  in  the  service  than  in  the  high  schools, 
for  thcHoughly  trained  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  much  of 
the  mortality  in  the  eariy  hi^-school  years  is  due  to  bad  teaching;  not  all,  of 
course,  but  a  good  deal.  In  cities  like  Springfield,  and  in  large  cities  where  the 
salaries  are  such  as  to  enable  school  boards  to  attract  high-school  teachers  from 
the  smaller  places,  teachers  can  be  had  who  by  a  few  years'  experimenting  on 
duldren  have  developed  a  satisfactory  method. 

Says  Associate  Superintendent  Wheeler,  of  Philadelphia: 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  college  graduates  who  are  well  equipped 
with  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  desire  to  teach,  but  we  find  prac- 
tically none  who  have  received  any  trainiog  in  the  teaching  of  those  subjects. 
F(vtunately ,  we  are  able  to  secure  many  who  have  learned  to  teach  by  teaching 
in  other  places. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  scarcely  one  has  been  tramed  to  teach.  What 
fai^-school  teachers  know  about  teaching  is  almost  invariably  learned  after 
they  have  been  appointed.  The  colleges  ought  to  give  the  prospective  hi^- 
sdxx>l  teacher  definite  training  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Says  Superintendent  Blewett,  of  St.  Louis: 

I  bdieve  that  we  still  have  a  very  great  weakness  in  our  hi^-school  work 
because  of  the  lack  of  specific  professional  training  of  the  teachers  in  these 
adiools.  Many  of  our  e]q)erienced  grade  teachers  have  a  very  much  greater 
ftiU  in  presenting  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  familiar  because  of  their 
better  pedagogic  training,  because  of  a  too  narrow  scholarship  in  the  q)ecial 
sobjects  they  would  be  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  high  schools. 
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Says  S\]|)erintendent  Frank  Cooper,  of  Seattle: 

My.p#qf«view  is  that  high-school  teachers  need  to  be  trained  away  hem, 

college  ki}^«  university  standards  for  yotmg  people.    It  should  be  made  dear 

to  th^  in  some  way  that  the  college  or  university  method,  while  good  for  men 

^•vld  women,  is  not  suitable  for  boys  and  girls.    They  should  be  diverted  eariy 

.'ipcnn  the  idea  that  specialization  is  a  saving  function  in  the  high  school.    In 

/tnany  instances  the  high-school  teacher  does  not  become  a  q)ecialist,  but  a 

routimst.    They  teach  one  thing  and  teach  it  five  times  a  day,  acquiring 

facility  and  dexterity,  but  sacrificing  in^irational  and  cultural  effects.    What 

we  want  in  hi^-school  teachers  is  power  to  use  subject-matter  as  an  instrument, 

personality,  and  the  kind  of  professional  spirit  that  warms  up  to  man-making 

through  teaching. 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  sunilar  expressions  indefinitely. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
various  phases  of  industrial  training,  which  is  becoming  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  work  of  so  many  secondary  schools. 

This  is  the  conclusion  I  wish  to  express:  That  of  the  four  kinds 
of  possible  training  for  secondary  teachers — the  academic,  courses 
in  education,  observation,  and  practice  teaching — ^the  first  three  are 
in  the  main  satisfactorily  carried  on.  The  last,  practice  teaching, 
has  not  been  developed  as  the  needs  of  the  schools  demand.  Oppor- 
tunities for  practice  are  available  only  to  a  limited  extent.  An 
extension  of  these  opportimities  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  a  real, 
vital  preparation  for  teaching,  as  for  a  profession,  and  for  increased 
eflidency  in  the  high  schools. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES' 


CHANCELLOR  J.  H.  KIRKLAND 

Vanderbilt  Universi^ 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southem  States  held  its  first  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  6, 
1895.  This  is,  therefore,  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting.  Perhaps 
at  Has  time  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  renew  briefly  the  way  we  have 
come,  to  consider  the  tasks  already  undertaken  and  in  part  accom- 
{dished,  and  to  note  the  work  still  remaining  for  us  to  do. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  men  that  met  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Geoigia  School  of  Technology  seventeen  years  ago.  Sixteen 
ddegates  were  present,  representing  twelve  iostitutions.  No 
^)eeches  were  made.  There  were  no  outbursts  of  eloquence,  for 
there  was  no  gallery  to  play  to.  But  there  was  much  earnest 
discussion.  A  serious  tone  pervaded  the  gathering.  Men  dis- 
cussed the  educational  situation  in  the  South  with  frankness  and 
smcerity.  Each  delegate  spoke  of  his  own  institution,  not  to 
laud  or  magnify,  but  to  set  forth  its  weaknesses  and  its  shortcomings. 
In  considering  the  possible  organization  of  an  association  it  was 
lecognized  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  general  educational  gathering. 
Such  needs  were  already  supplied,  and  we  had  no  desire  to  add  to 
the  Ust  We  did  have  in  mind  an  annual  gathering  where  the 
peculiar  problems  of  schools  and  colleges  mi^t  be  discussed  and 
iOuminated,  but  we  had  also  a  more  distinct  piupose  than  this. 
The  new  association  was  to  be  a  group  of  iostitutions  pledged  to 
certain  standards.  It  was  a  compact.  Membership  in  the  assoda- 
ticm  was  not  an  honor,  but  an  obligation,  the  observance  of  which 
was  not  without  its  inconvenience  and  cost.  The  fundamental 
piincq)les  of  the  association  were  embodied  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  there  was  a  pledge,  either  expressed  or  under- 

>  Piesdent's  address  delivered  at  Wafford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  November 
15,19". 
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stood,  that  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  should  be  observed. 
At  the  same  time,  care  was  taken  that  these  provisions  should  be 
few  in  number  and  of  reasonable  import.  The  association  has 
never  sought  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  each  institution* 
The  colleges  and  universities  constituting  its  membership  represent 
varying  types  and  differ  in  a  score  of  particulars.  The  points  on 
which  xmiformity  has  been  demanded  have  been  a  few  essential 
principles  accepted  and  approved  by  all.  We  have  exercised  a 
wise  self-restraint,  and  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  unjust 
legislation.  No  institution  has  ever  withdrawn  from  oiu:  associa- 
tion through  a  sense  of  wrong  done  or  a  lack  of  sympathy  with 
oiu:  purposes.  The  single  withdrawal  of  a  college  once  a  member 
was  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  our  reqtdrements,  and  the 
ii^titution  so  withdrawing  has  continued  to  affiliate  with  us. 

While  our  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  general 
co-operation  in  all  the  work  of  school  and  college,  yet  our  attention 
was  first  directed  to  one  particular  task,  the  adjustment  of  the 
relationship  between  the  high  school  and  the  college.  At  that 
time  most  colleges  conducted  preparatory  classes.  Students  left 
the  high  school  at  almost  any  stage  of  their  preparation  and  applied 
for  admission  to  coUege.  If  it  appeared  excusable  they  were 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class;  if  this  seemed  impossible  they 
entered  one  of  the  sub-Freshman  classes.  The  effect  of  such  a 
practice  on  the  schools  can  easily  be  imagined,  and  indeed  is  ^well 
remembered  by  most  of  us.  There  was  no  opportunity  left  for 
independent  school  work  of  a  high  grade.  Colleges  and  schools 
competed  for  the  same  students,  and  imfortimately  the  colleges 
won  in  too  many  cases.  While  this  state  of  affairs  still  persists 
to  some  extent  among  some  institutions,  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  To  meet  this  condi- 
tion was  oiu:  first  task.  Our  plan  of  attack  was  along  three  different 
lines. 

In  the  first  place,  a  by-law  was  adopted  prohibiting  all  pre- 
paratory classes.  The  subclasses  in  English,  mathematics,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  so  characteristic  of  every  institution,  were  declared 
intolerable.  This  experiment  had  been  tried  with  marked  success 
at  Vanderbilt  University  seven  years  before  the  organization  of 
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the  southern  association,  and  Vanderbflt's  exptnence  was  a  great 
eacouragement  to  other  institutions,  l^thout  this  we  should 
hardly  have  been  bold  enough  to  advocate  such  a  reduction  in 
attendance.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  few  could  be  found  willing 
to  take  such  a  step  their  e39)erience  would  commend  this  action  to 
othors.  We  looked  also  to  the  schools  to  bring  some  iM:es8ure 
to  bear  on  the  colleges  and  throw  their  support  to  those  institu- 
tions that  left  to  the  schools  a  field  in  which  to  live  and  woric. 

In  the  second  place,  we  undertook  to  define  the  admission 
requirements  for  the  Freshman  class.  These  requirements  seem 
now  extremely  low,  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  easy  for  many 
institutions  to  meet  them,  particularly  as  no  subclasses  were  left 
to  catch  the  unprepared.  The  requirements  covered  the  subjects 
of  Enj^ish,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  history.  In  English 
we  accepted  from  the  beginning  the  national  standard,  then  known 
as  the  requirement  of  the  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In  Latin  our  requirements 
measured  about  2}  units,  in  Greek  a  little  less  than  2,  in  mathe- 
matic3  i},  and  in  history  i.  These  amoimted  altogether  to  nearly 
ten  units,  provided  the  student  proposed  to  take  all  these  subjects. 
But  no  substitutes  were  demanded  for  Latin  and  Greek  in  case 
the  student  did  not  take  the  classics.  All  such  students  could 
enter  on  5}  units,  and  irregular  students  could  even  be  received 
on  English  and  history  alone,  equal  to  4  imits.  No  doubt  these 
inegular  or  non-classical  students  had  studied  other  subjects, 
but  there  was  no  weU-defined  or  accepted  substitute  for  Latin 
and  Greek  that  cotdd  be  counted  on;  therefore,  oiu:  association 
made  no  provision  for  other  subjects  than  those  named. 

In  the  third  place,  colleges  belonging  to  the  association  were 
required  to  hold  entrance  examinations  of  the  scope  above  indicated 
and  to  print  their  questions,  depositing  copies  with  the  secretary 
of  the  association.  In  this  way  publicity  guaranteed  security, 
as  in  the  management  of  the  trusts.  Papers  unreasonably  easy 
were  an  object  of  ridicule.  As  these  papers  went  into  the  hands 
of  teachers,  they  offered  a  basis  on  which  the  work  of  the  college 
might  be  appraised.  Not  only  the  entering  Freshmen  were 
graded  on  these  piq)ers,  but  the  professors  and  the  colleges  as  well. 
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Certificates  were  allowed  from  the  beginmng.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  force  examination  of  all  students.  But  it  was  assumed 
that  a  considerable  number  of  students  would  be  examined.  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  high  schools,  public  or  private,  it  was 
supposed  that  only  a  few  students  would  be  able  to  bring  satis- 
factory certificates.  We  did  not  then  foresee  the  rapid  growth 
of  public  high  schools  and  the  imiversal  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers  against  the  hardship  and  indignity  of  entrance 
examinations. 

^th  these  explanations  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that 
few  institutions  were  ready  to  accept  the  regulations  agreed  on. 
Only  six  colleges  entered  into  the  compact,  viz.,  Vandeibilt  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Sewanee,  Mississippi, 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Trinity  College.  Even  these  were 
secured  through  concessions.  The  general  reqidrements  were  not 
to  become  effective  until  September,  1897,  ^^^  ^^  requirement 
in  Greek  in  1898.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  was  the  southern  associa- 
tion brought  into  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  requirement  in  Greek  never  became 
effective.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  have  Greek  tau^t  in 
our  schools  so  as  to  enable  us  to  enforce  our  entrance  require- 
ment, but  without  success.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1896  three  papers  were  presented  on  the  study  of  Greek, 
one  by  "S^ce-Chancellor  Wiggins  of  Sewanee.  Even  then  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  that  Greek  should  be  begun  in  coll^;e, 
but  Dr.  Wiggins  opposed  this  vigorously.  The  next  year  a  series 
of  reports  was  presented  on  the  requirements  of  the  associati<m 
and  the  methods  of  study  in  various  subjects.  That  on  Greek 
was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wiggins,  John  M.  Webb,  and  Bocock. 
This  report  declared  that  the  existing  requirements  in  Greek, 
viz.,  three  books  of  the  Anabasis^  were  reasonable  and  cotdd  soon 
be  met.  In  the  discussion  President  Raymond  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  made  a  strong  plea  for  beginning  Greek  in  coll^;e. 
While  we  were  aU  discussing  the  reasonableness  of  the  require- 
ments in  Greek,  Professor  P.  H.  Saunders  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  was  getting  ready  to  meet  them.  His  work  was 
described  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  association  in  1899.    Pro- 
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fessor  Saunders  gave  courses  in  Greek  to  the  teachers  of  Mississij^i 
at  the  summer  normal.  He  also  opened  a  correspondence  course, 
and  by  his  personal  influence  seoured  pupils  for  it.  At  the  time 
of  his  paper  in  1899,  forty-four  schools  were  teaching  Greek,  and 
thirty-one  had  been  affiliated  with  the  university  in  that  subject. 
Twenty-eight  students  met  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  Greek  in  1899,  and  seven  others  were  only 
partially  deficient.  Unfortimatdy,  Professor  Saunders  stood 
ahnost  alone  in  this  work  and  the  requirements  of  the  association 
were  pos^ned  year  by  year.  Finally,  in  1902,  the  association 
adq>ted  by-laws,  unchanged  in  this  respect  today,  placing  Greek 
with  French  and  German  and  allowing  all  of  them  to  be  begun  in 
college.  In  this  matter  of  Greek  the  plans  of  the  association 
fafled.  We  were  trying  to  stem  a  tide  too  strong  for  us  and  wisely 
decided  to  3deld  to  the  inevitable  with  grace  and  promptness. 
None  the  less  do  we  admire  and  honor  those  schools  that  still 
letain  the  study  of  Greek  and  those  colleges  that  still  demand 
dassical  attainments  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

Let  us  now  consider  other  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  program  of  the  association  with  passing  years.  At  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  held  in  1902  the  requirements  for  admission  were 
revised,  and  French,  German,  and  science  were  introduced.  Can- 
didates for  A.B.  offering  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  new  rules,  but  non-dassical  students  were  now  required  to 
offer  English,  3  units;  mathematics,  i^  imits;  modem  languages, 
4  units;  history,  i  unit;  science,  i  unit;  total,  lo^  units.  This 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  demands  made  on  classical  students. 
The  demands  made  on  irregular  students  remained  pitiably  weak, 
not  more  than  5^  units. 

Inasmuch  as  colleges  were  now  allowed  openly  to  furnish 
prq)aratory  instruction  in  French,  German,  and  Greek,  it  was 
evidently  impossible  longer  to  enforce  the  first  by-law  which 
forbade  this  entirely.  Tliis  by-law  was  therefore  amended  by 
adding  the  words  "except  as  allowed  in  section  3  below."  At 
a  later  date,  in  1908,  when  the  association  adopted  the  present 
by-laws  effective  in  1910,  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  to  forbid 
a  regular  preparatory  department  conducted  as  part  of  the  college 
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organizatioii.  The  rules  of  the  association  on  this  point  become 
less  important  as  the  admission  requirements  are  increased.  If 
every  student  entering  college  presented  fourteen  units,  without 
condition  or  deficiency  of  any  kind,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
provide  any  measures  against  preparatory  classes  or  departments. 
But  one  main  purpose  of  our  association  has  always  been  to  fostor 
and  protect  high  schools,  and  colleges  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enrol  students  for  the  completion  of  their  high-school  course, 
providing  suitable  classes  for  that  purpose.  The  spirit  of  our  laws 
may  be  thus  interpreted:  No  student  entering  college  on  less  than 
fourteen  units,  satisfactorily  and  completely  passed,  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  classes  for  the  sake  of  making  up  his  conditions 
except  in  Greek,  French,  or  German,  and  no  classes  other  than 
these  should  be  maintained  for  that  puipose. 

In  another  particular  the  rules  of  the  association  have  suffered  a 
change.  At  first  each  institution  was  required  to  print  its  entrance 
examination  papers  and  file  copies  with  the  secretary.  This  law 
is  not  part  of  our  present  requirements.  Two  causes  have  brought 
about  the  change.  Since  May,  1905,  we  have  printed  a  general 
set  of  examination  questions  and  circulated  them  in  the  name  of 
the  association.  Members  of  the  association  have  set  these  pi^)ers 
as  their  own.  But  in  addition  to  this  fact,  there  has  been  an  almost 
entire  abandonment  of  examinations  as  a  means  of  entering  college. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  just  how  many  students  entered 
college  on  examination  this  year  among  all  our  members.  Vander- 
bilt  has  been  trying  to  hold  to  its  traditions,  but  we  do  so  with 
increasing  difficulty.  At  present  we  are  falling  back  on  a  compro- 
mise measure,  examining  chiefly  on  the  work  of  the  last  year  and 
accepting  certificates  for  the  earlier  years.  This  general  abandon- 
ment of  the  examining  system  seems  to  make  it  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  longer  to  continue  our  practice  of  printing  examination 
papers.  If  these  papers  are  not  used  by  the  colleges  there  is  no 
sufficient  justification  for  their  publication. 

The  latest  step  in  our  development  as  an  association  was  taken 
in  1908,  and  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  new  requirements  for 
admission,  which  became  operative  in  1910.  Every  institution 
belonging  to  the  association  must  now  require  fourteen  imits  for 
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admissbn  to  any  degree  course  in  its  literary  department.  Irregu- 
lar students  must  offer  at  least  ten  units.  The  association  now 
has  practically  no  other  requirements  than  these.  Colleges  make 
theb  own  regulations  as  to  the  specific  subjects  demanded  and 
as  to  their  treatment  of  deficient  students.  The  association  does 
not  interfere  here  with  regulations.  Still,  the  way  is  open  for 
discussion,  for  counsel,  and  for  warning,  and  we  may  be  of  service 
to  each  other  without  the  enactment  of  laws.  Certainly  the 
question  of  standards  is  affected  distinctly  by  our  attitude  on 
these  points. 

We  have  now  briefly  surveyed  the  progress  we  have  made 
since  the  formation  of  our  association.  It  has  not  been  startling, 
but  it  has  been  steady.  We  have  held  fast  to  our  ideals  and  we 
have  not  gone  backward.  We  have  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
on  higher  education  in  the  South  and  we  are  approaching  national 
standards  in  school  and  college  work.  And  we  shall  not  cease 
nor  shall  we  be  satisfied  until  we  attain  them. 

Hie  task  inmiediatdy  before  us  is  the  development  of  a  sensible, 
reasonable  S3rstem  of  certification.  This  will  require  faithful  work 
for  a  number  of  years.  If  all  students  are  to  be  received  by  the 
coQ^es  on  certificate,  then  it  is  surely  inctunbent  on  us  to  see 
that  the  certificate  has  a  definite  meaning,  that  it  is  in  satisfactory 
fonn,  that  it  is  a  guaranty  of  a  worthy  high-school  course  behind 
it  The  list  of  accredited  schools  ought  to  be  a  roll  of  honor,  and 
we  must  make  it  so.  Certificates  constantly  accepted  at  the  present 
time  in  fulfilment  of  our  entrance  requirements  are  often  meaning- 
less and  worthless.  But  there  are  other  tasks  that  await  us,  and 
I  make  bold  to  suggest  some  of  them. 

Our  requirements  for  admission  need  further  amendment  in 
the  near  future.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  claim 
that  we  have  adopted  a  fo\irteen-unit  standard.  The  significant 
fact  remains  that  students  may  be  and  are  received  on  ten  units. 
It  is  possible  to  enter  our  Freshman  classes  with  less  than  three 
years  of  high-school  work.  Are  we  not  ready  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  minimum  requirements?  Ought  we  to  put  a  premium  on 
the  worst  form  of  college  course,  viz.,  the  irregular  course,  and 
invite  callow  youths  to  leave  the  high  school  after  two  years  to 
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enter  college?  My  proposition  is  that  no  student  be  received 
whose  certificate  does  not  show  twelve  units  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. No  conditions  or  deficiencies  should  be  allowed  below 
twelve  units.  This  means  at  least  the  completion  of  a  three-jrear 
high-school  course.  Between  twelve  and  fourteen  units  is  the 
field  for  conditions,  for  we  must  adhere  to  fourteen  units  as  the 
full  requirement  for  admission.  The  deficiencies  of  any  entering 
student  should  further  be  taken  into  account  in  arranging  the  work 
of  the  first  year.  The  chairman  of  the  entrance  committee  should 
have  authority  so  to  arrange  and  limit  this  work  that  all  these 
deficiencies  be  made  up  during  the  year  and  before  the  student 
is  allowed  to  matriculate  for  his  second  year.  Let  the  student 
thus  deficient  be  treated  as  on  trial  and  only  partly  a  matriculate. 
He  should  not  be  allowed  to  represent  his  college  on  athletic  or 
other  teams  nor  to  join  a  fraternity,  ffis  attention  should  be 
kept  strictly  to  study  until  he  has  made  good  his  deficiency.  While 
some  of  these  suggestions  are  not  suited  for  incorporation  in  our 
by-laws,  I  fully  believe  we  are  now  ready  to  adopt  an  absolute 
minimum  standard  of  twelve  units  without  conditions  of  any  kind. 
I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  in  recommending  schools 
and  colleges  for  membership  in  the  association  the  executive 
committee  should  have  some  discretion  outside  of  the  few  rigid 
restrictions  imposed  through  our  by-laws.  There  are  tests  of 
eligibility  that  cannot  and  should  not  be  made  into  fixed  enact- 
ments. I  should  also  like  to  see  provision  made  for  receiving 
individuals  as  members  of  the  association  on  payment  of  two 
dollars  as  an  annual  fee.  This  I  would  do  without  giving  them 
the  right  to  vote  on  constitutional  amendments.  I  would  increase 
the  annual  dues  of  colleges  and  universities  to  ten  dollars,  leaving 
schools  to  pay  five  dollars  as  at  present.  All  these  suggestions 
might  be  covered  by  a  few  changes  in  our  constitution,  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  n 

Section  i.  The  members  of  the  association  shall  consist  of  three  classes: 
first,  colleges  and  imiversities;  second,  schools;  third,  individuals. 

Sec.  2.  Election  to  membership  shall  be  only  at  regular  annual  meetings 
and  on  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall 
judge  of  the  eligibility  of  an  institution  in  matters  not  explicitly  covered  by 
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the  amstitutioii  and  by-laws.    The  character  and  tone  of  an  institution  are 
factors  ol  consequence  in  determining  eligibility. 

Ssc.  3.  In  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  association  all 
delegates  present  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  shall  only  be  made  by  the  first  two  classes  of  members,  each 
institution  having  one  vote. 

A&TICLE  VI 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  association  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars  shall 
be  paid  by  each  coU^e  or  university;  five  dollars  by  each  school;  and  two 
dollars  by  each  individual  member.  Failure  to  pay  dues  for  two  years  in 
I  forfeits  membership. 


BY-LAW  3 

Fourteen  units  are  required  of  all  students  admitted  to  cdl^e.  Con- 
ditkms  are  allowed  to  the  extent  of  two  imits  only ,  and  all  conditions  or  defiden- 
des  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year  in  college.  College  work  taken  to 
remove  conditions  must  not  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

The  southern  assodatioii  has  had  a  creditable  history.  It 
has  held  fast  to  a  definite  line  of  work,  and  has  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  standards  of  higher  education  in  southern  institutions. 
Its  task  is  not  yet  accomplished.  We  cannot  be  true  or  useful 
unless  we  recognize  present  duties  and  present  tasks.  Some  of 
these  have  been  set  before  us  in  this  paper  and  will  doubtless  be 
met  by  the  association  in  the  same  spirit  in  wluch  it  has  undertaken 
other  improvements. 
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LUCYHEALD 
Camlffidge,  Massadiuaetts 


"He  who's  for  xis,  for  him  are  we!"  These  words  bom  one 
of  George  Meredith's  poems  may  well  be  applied  to  the  proper 
attitude  of  teachers  toward  all  who  by  public  words  dignify  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  few  teachers 
outside  an  English  department  realize  his  claim  to  our  gratitude 
and  attention.  Fiction  is  not  popularly  associated  with  informa- 
tion and  argument.  To  be  sure,  we  have  in  Nicholas  NickUby 
a  classic  example  of  fiction  dealing  with  education.  But  this 
illustration  is  xisually  forgotten  when  fiction  is  classified.  Names 
of  professional  psychologists  less  acute  than  Meredith  are  doubt- 
less familiar  to  a  larger  group  of  teachers  than  is  his  name.  His 
critics  have  ascribed  to  him  an  ethical  purpose,  a  habit  of  com- 
bining with  relation  revelation,  and  such  purpose  is  evident  to  the 
casual  reader,  even.  His  Letters  frankly  confess  the  reformatory 
niftture  of  his  work,  the  most  complete  expression  of  which  purpose 
is  found  in  a  letter  to  Professor  George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard: 

I  think  that  all  right  use  of  life,  and  the  one  secret  of  life,  is  to  pave  ways 
for  the  firmer  footing  <^  those  who  succeed  us:  as  to  my  works,  I  know  than 
faulty,  think  them  of  worth  only  when  they  point  and  ud  to  that  end.  Close 
knoidedge  of  our  fellows,  discernment  of  the  laws  of  existence,  these  lead  to 
great  civilisation.  I  have  sui^x>sed  that  the  novel,  exposing  and  illustrating 
the  natural  history  <^  man,  may  help  us  to  such  sustaining  roadside  gifts. 

The  special  subjects  that  Meredith  intended  to  emphasize  in  his 
writings  were  admitted  to  be,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Foster 
Watson,'  education  and  the  emancipation  of  woman.  There  is  a 
class  of  critics  who,  though  acknowledging  the  importance  of  such 
subjects,  object  to  the  use  of  even  such  important  subjects  in  fiction, 
which  they  claim  to  be  primarily  a  form  of  art,  a  mere  reproduction 
of  life.    Meredith  himself  discredited  this  narrow  function  of 

•  "Meiedith  ftad  Education/'  NimetmUk  Cmlury,  LXVH. 
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fiction,  as  is  shown  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  Diana  of  the 
Crossways;  here  he  describes  imaginatively  yet  frankly  the  nature 
of  ''the  novelist's  Art,  now  neither  blushless  infant  nor  executive 
man,"  when  it  shall 

hive  attained  its  majority.  We  can  then  be  veradously  historical,  honestly 
tnnscrq>tive.  ....  Honourable  will  fiction  then  ai^)ear;  honourable,  a 
foant  of  life,  an  aid  to  life,  quick  with  our  blood  ....  be  wary  of  the  dis- 

idish  of  brainstuff.    You  must  feed  on  something Braiostuff  is  not 

lean  stuff;  the  brainstuff  of  fiction  is  internal  history,  and  to  suppose  it  duU 

18  die  proloundest  of  errors As  much  as  legs  are  wanted  for  the  dance, 

Fhilo8opfay  is  required  to  make  our  human  nature  creditable  and  acceptable. 
Fiction  implores  you  to  heave  a  bigger  breast. 

"Honourable"  must  fiction  of  Meredith's  purpose  be.  Such 
fiction  is  useful  not  only  to  the  English  dq>artment.  Meredith's 
writings  merit  the  attention  of  all  teachers.  His  most  eminent 
critic,  Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  the  historian,  sa)rs  regard- 
iDg  the  charge  that  "Meredith  has  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
considering  future  generations" 

he  has  only  filled  up  a  void  left  by  too  many  others our  duty  to  the 

fotore  that  we  shall  not  see  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  Mill  rather  than 
with  Wordsworth,  with  Herbert  Spencer  rather  than  with  Dante.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be ;  and  Mr.  Meredith,  in  his  capacity  of  poet  and  poetic 
Dovi^st,  has  done  what  he  could  to  i^ply  a  remedy.  ....  Mr.  Meredith 
dnnks  that  the  irreqx>nsible  rich  do  not  take  as  large  a  part  as  they  should 
take  in  the  various  activities  that  regard  the  coming  generations— the  rearing 
of  families,  social  reform,  artistic  creation,  the  endowment  of  educational  and 
odier  public  institutions,  and  the  ordinary  economic  production  on  which 
society  rests. 

AH  these  thing* 

Keep  the  young  generations  in  hail. 
And  bequeath  to  them  no  tumbled  house. 

Obscurity  of  style  is  probably  associated  with  Meredith's  name 
as  intimately  as  are  the  titles  of  his  books.  This  disadvantage  must 
be  one  reason  why  his  social  ideas  have  not  become  better  known. 
The  two  topics  that  I  have  mentioned  as  the  themes  about  which  he 
b  most  in  earnest  are  combined  in  the  novel  named  Lord  Ormont  and 
His  Aminla.  This  belongs  to  a  series  of  four  novels  produced 
within  a  decade  and  all  dealing  with  the  difficulties  caused  by  im- 
suitable  marriages.    The  educational  plan,  which  is  the  secondary 
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theme,  suffers  from  its  comiection  with  the  main  theme;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  whole-heartedly  in  the  success  of  a  school,  the  head- 
master of  which  has  eloped  with  another  man's  wife.  In  this  case 
not  only  the  style  but  the  author's  specific  solution  for  the  difficulty 
that  he  very  clearly  ei^ses  is  obscure.  But  the  plan  for  the 
ideal  school  shows  imagination  and  originality.  I  shall  quote 
Meredith's  own  words  describing  this  school,  because  these  pas- 
sages are  not  only  intelligible  but  graphic. 

The  opening  chapter  of  Lord  OrmofU  contains  a  description  of  a 
snow-fight  between  two  teams  of  a  bo3r8'  school,  witnessed  by  a 
girls'  school,  and  includes  this  interesting  comment: 

Those  girls  had  a  lei^  and  a  fall  of  the  heart,  gjad  to  hug  themselves  in 
dry  clothes,  and  not  so  warm  as  the  dripping  boys  were,  nor  so  madly  f (Mid  of 
their  dress-drde  seats  to  look  on  at  a  play  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  desire 
to  share.  ....  The  thought  of  the  difference  between  themsdves  and  the 
boys  must  have  been  something  like  the  tight  band — call  it  corset— over  the 
chest,  trying  to  lift  and  stretch  for  draughts  of  air. 

This  passage  is  indicative  of  Meredith's  outcry  against  many  con- 
ventions that  hamper  the  female  sex.  The  hero  of  this  novel, 
Matthew  Weybum,  gives  his  reasons  for  his  choice  of  teaching  as 
a  profession  as  follows: 

"Why  did  you  not  enter  the  service?" 
'  'Want  of  an  income,  my  lady." 

"Bad  look-out.  Army  or  Navy  for  gentlemen,  if  they  stick  to  the  schod 
of  honotir.    The  sedentary  occupations  corrupt  men." 

"Her  mind  was  very  dear  up  to  the  last  hotir  upon  all  subjects  interesting 
her  son.  She  at  one  time  regretted  his  not  being  a  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  his 
father's  memory.  Then  she  learned  to  think  he  could  do  more  for  the  world 
as  a  schoolmaster.    She  said  you  can  persuade." 

"We  had  our  talks.  She  would  have  the  reason  if  she  was  to  be  won.  I 
like  no  other  kind  of  persuasion." 

"I  can  hardly  imderstand  a  young  Frenchman's  not  entering  the  army,'' 
she  said. 

"The  Napoleonic  legend  is  weaker  now,"  said  he. 

"The  son  of  an  officerl" 

"GrandsonI" 

"It  was  his  choice  to  be — he  gave  it  up  without  rductance?" 

"Emile  obeyed  the  command  of  his  parents,"  Weybum  answered;  and  he 
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was  obedieiit  to  the  veiled  direction  of  her  remark,  in  q)eaking  of  himself: 
''I  had  a  reason,  too." 

"One  wonders  1" 

"It  would  have  impoverished  my  mother's  income  to  put  aside  a  small 
allowance  for  me  for  years.  She  would  not  have  hesitated.  I  then  set  my 
mind  on  the  profession  ol  schoolmaster." 

"£mile  Grenat  was  a  brave  boy.    Has  he  no  regrets?" 

"Neither  of  us  has  a  regret." 

"He  began  ambitiously." 

"It's  the  way  at  the  beginning." 

"It  is  not  usually  abjured." 

"I  am  afraid  we  neither  of  us  'dignify  our  calling'  by  discontent  with  it!" 

A  dusky  flush  worth  seeing  came  on  her  cheeks.  "I  respect  enthusiasms," 
she  said,  and  it  was  as  good  to  him  to  hear  as  the  begging  pardon,  though  clearly 
she  could  not  understand  enthusiasm  for  the  schoolmaster's  career. 

"I  have  the  belief  that  I  shall  succeed,  because  I  like  boys,  and  they  like 
me.  ....  I  have  my  boys  already  waiting  for  me  to  found  the  school  .... 
in  Switzerland." 

"When?"  said  Aminta. 

"A  rdative  from  whom  a  reversion  comes  is  near  the  end.  It  won't  be 
later  than  September  that  I  shall  go.  My  Swiss  friend  has  the  school,  and 
would  take  me  at  once  before  he  retires." 

"You  make  friends  wherever  you  go,"  said  Aminta. 

"Why  shouldn't  everybody?  I'm  convinced  it's  because  I  show  peq>le 
I  mean  well,  and  I  never  nurse  an  injury,  great  or  smalL  And  besides  they 
see  I  lock  forward.    I  do  hope  good  for  the  world." 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Meredith  felt  obliged  to 
justify,  if  not  to  apologize  for,  his  hero's  occupation.  The  following 
description  of  his  personal  appearance  seems  intended  to  surprise 
the  rc^er  as  well  as  Lady  Charlotte  Eglett  in  the  story: 

Lady  Charlotte's  blunt  "Oh"I  when  he  entered  her  room  and  bowed  upon 
the  announcement  of  his  name,  was  caused  by  an  instantaneous  perception 
and  reflection  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  her  granddaughter  Philif^a, 

aged  b^ween  seventeen  and  eighteen,  out  of  his  way She  did  not 

blame  Arthur  Abner  for  sending  her  a  good-looking  young  man;  she  had  only 
a  general  idea  that  tutors  in  a  house,  and  even  visiting  tutors,  should  smdl 
of  dust  and  wear  a  snuff  i^pearance. 

We  are  told  furthermore  of  Weybum's  appearance:  "He  could  not 
h^  his  being  a  handsome  fellow,  having  a  vivid  face  and  eyes  trans- 
parent, whether  blue  or  green,  to  flame  of  the  brain  exciting  them. 
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So  attractive  in  person  and  mind  is  Weybum  that  many  readers 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Ehner  James  Bailey  when  he  sa3r8  {The  Navels 
of  George  MeredUh:  a  Study):  "The  reader,  when  he  lays  down  the 
book,  is  somewhat  shocked  to  realize  that  he  has  almost  uncon- 
scbusly  been  led  into  approval  of  what  society  regards  as  an 
immoral  situation."  But  the  marriage  problem  of  the  book  does 
not  prevent  oiu:  belief  that,  without  relation  to  social  ties  outside 
the  school,  Weybum  and  his  wife  were  noble  and  original  teachers. 
We  should  be  grateful  to  Meredith  for  making  them  dignified, 
cidtured,  and  ardent.  This  book  might  encourage  aspiring  young 
m^i  to  follow  Weybum's  example  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  He 
is  socially  superior  to  most  teachers  in  real  life,  for  Lady  Charlotte 
had  suggested  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  English  sense,  by 
recommending  to  him  the  army  or  navy  as  a  profession. 

I  will  add  some  sentences  describing  the  mind  and  soul  of  Wey- 
bum: 

.  ...  he  was  now  a  young  man,  stoutly  and  cognisantly  on  the  dimb, 
with  a  good  aim  overhead,  and  green  youth's  enthusiasms  a  sltep  bdow  his 
heels:  one  of  the  lovers  of  life,  beautiful  to  behold,  when  we  ^y  into  them. 
.  •  .  •  Weybum  knew  that  a  ^ice  of  passion  added  to  a  bo^  of  reason  makes 
a  sc^hist's  mess.  ....  Nor  had  she,  nor  could  she  do  more  than  lean  on  and 
catdi  example  from  his  pron^>t^iritual  valiancy.  It  shone  out  frcmi  him,  and 
crisis  fulfilled  the  promise. 

''Spiritual  valiancy!"    Is  there  a  more  desirable  quality  for  a 
schoolmaster? 

Weybum's  plans  for  his  Swiss  school  were  noble  in  conception. 

''The  q;>ot  fixed  on  is  in  Switzerland." 

"You  will  have  scenery." 

"I  hold  to  that  as  an  influence." 

"If  at  my  school  we  have  all  nationalities— French  boys  and  German, 
Italian,  Russian,  Spaniard-^without  distinction  of  race  and  religion  and 
station,  and  with  English  intermixing— English  games,  English  sense  of  honour 
and  conc^tion  of  gentleman-^we  shall  help  to  nationalize  Europe." 

He  spoke  to  Weybum  of  his  pro^>ects  in  the  usually,  perhaps  necessarily, 
cheerless  tone  of  men  who  recognize  by  contrast  the  one  mouse's  nibbling  at  a 
mountain  of  eviL  "To  harmonize  the  nationalities,  my  dear  boyl  teach 
Christians  to  look  fraternally  on  Jews  1  David  was  a  harper,  but  the  sitting  of 
him  down  to  roll  off  a  fugue  on  one  of  yotir  cathedral  organs  would  not  impose 
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a  heavier  task  than  you  are  undertaking."  ....  ''You  have  beaten  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  fidd  they  challenged  you  to  enter  for  a  try.  They  feel  the  pinch 
in  their  interests  and  their  vanity.  That  will  pass.  I'm  for  the  two  sides, 
under  the  name  of  Justice;  and  I  give  the  palm  to  whichever  of  the  two  first 
gets  hold  ci  the  idea  of  Justice." 

In  the  final  chapter^  an  old  pupil  thus  recommends  the  school: 

''I  was  a  sneak  and  a  coward.  It  fdlows,  I  was  a  liar  and  a  traitor.  Who 
aned  me  of  that  vileness,  that  scandal?  I  will  tell  you:  an  Englishman  and 
an  Enf^ishwcHnan— my  schoohnaster  and  his  wife.  My  schoolmaster— my 
friend!  He  is  the  comrade  ci  his  boys:  English,  French,  Germans,  Italians, 
a  %)aniard,  in  my  time.  A  South  American  I  have  sent  him— two  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  deverl  all  emulous  to  excel,  none  boasting.  .  «  .  . 
He  works  for  Europe  and  America — all  civilized  people— to  be  one  country. 
He  is  the  comrade  of  his  bosrs.  Out  of  school  hours  it  is  Christian  names  all 
fDimd.  ....  But  if  the  boys  are  naughty  boys,  it  is  not  the  privilege.  Mr. 
Wcybum." 

If  I  have  influenced  any  of  my  readers  to  read  Lord  Omumt 
(md  His  AndfUa  for  the  first  time,  I  shall  have  accomplished  some- 
thing for  the  cause  of  education;  but  I  warn  any  such  reader  that 
he  will  find  the  general  level  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  exqiiisite  new 
passages,  below  the  quotations  I  have  given. 

Meredith  is  "for  us,"  but  he  can  never  be  our  champion  to  the 
extent  that  his  ideas  deserve,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
style;  in  the  case  of  Lard  OrtnotU,  the  imperfect  sodal  scheme 
lessens  the  consideration  given  to  the  educational  scheme.  This 
is  hardly  justl 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  adolescence  a  subject  peculiarly 
interesting  to  teachers  and  defined  originally  by  Clark  University. 
Meredith's  Ordeal  of  Richard  Peveril  (1859)  contains  a  description 
of  adolescence  that,  though  not  so  acciurate  as  our  pedagogical 
data,  gives  an  impression  of  personality  that  can  hardly  be  put  to- 
gether out  of  the  pedagogic  list  of  attributes.  Meredith's  bojrs — a 
gallant  band — all  possess  a  distinct  ego,  a  directing  force,  approach- 
ing spirituality.  The  diminutive  hero  is  still  heroic.  Biography 
shows  the  spirit  animating  the  energies — the  canny  yoimg  Franklin 
bent  on  self-improvement,  the  solitary  Hawthorne;  but  in  the 
analjrtic  charts  that  we  map  of  our  pupils  do  we  take  into  accoimt 
this  personality?    I  feel  that  children  are  all  that  the  tables 
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state  plus  something  more.  Meredith  grants  to  children^  even, 
marked  personalities;  to  him  callow  youth  are  yet  centered. 
Young  Richard  Feveril  shows  most  of  the  traits  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  adolescence;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  ardor  of  youth,  the  soul  of  the  mechanism,  that  has  a 
romantic  charm.  We  acknowledge  the  religious  and  generally 
emotional  character  of  adolescence;  but  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
professional  psychologist  that  speaks  of  adolescents  with  emotion. 
Meredith  can  help  us  to  "heave  a  bigger  breast."  I  will  quote 
in  illustration  from  an  early  chapter  of  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feveril^  a  novel  devoted  to  the  subject  of  a  father's  scheme  for 
educating  his  son,  and  therefore  one  of  the  novels  that  are  of 
interest  to  xis. 

The  boy's  mind  was  opening,  and  turned  to  his  father  affectionatdy 
reverent.  At  this  period,  when  the  young  savage  grows  into  higher  influences, 
the  faculty  of  worship  is  foremost  in  him.  At  this  period  Jesuits  wili  stamp 
the  future  of  their  chargeling  flocks;  and  all  who  bring  \sp  youth  by  a  System, 
and  watch  it,  know  that  it  is  the  malleable  mcMnent.  Boys  possessing  any 
mental  or  moral  force  to  give  them  a  tendency  then  predestinate  their  careers; 
or,  if  under  supervision,  take  the  impress  that  is  given  them:  not  often  to 
cast  it  off,  and  seldom  to  cast  it  off  altogether. 

In  Sir  Austin's  Note-book  was  written:  "Between  Simple  Boyhood  and 
Adolescence—The  Blossoming  Season — on  the  threshold  of  Puberty,  there  is 
one  Unselfish  Hour— say.  Spiritual  Seed-time." 

He  took  care  that  good  seed  should  be  planted  in  Richard,  and  that  the 
most  fruitful  seed  for  a  youth,  namely.  Example,  should  be  of  a  kind  to  germi- 
nate in  him  the  love  of  every  form  of  nobleness. 

''I  am  only  striving  to  make  my  son  a  Christian,"  he  said,  answering  them 
who  persisted  in  eiqpostulating  with  the  System.  And  to  these  instructi<His  he 
gave  an  aim:  'Tirst  be  virtuous,"  he  told  his  son,  "and  then  serve  jrour  coun- 
try with  heart  and  souL"  The  youth  was  instructed  to  cherish  an  ambition 
for  statesmanship,  and  he  and  his  father  read  history  and  the  q)eeches  of  British 
orators  to  some  purpose;  for  one  day  Sir  Austin  foimd  him  leaning  cross-legged, 
and  with  one  hand  to  his  chin,  against  a  pedestal  sui^rting  the  bust  of  Chat- 
ham, contemplating  the  hero  of  our  Parliament,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
....  The  Bread-and-water  phase  lasted  a  fortnight:  the  Vegetarian— a 
little  better  than  a  month;  the  religious,  somewhat  longer;  the  religious-propa- 
gandist— ^longer  still,  and  hard  to  bear 

Richard's  pride  also  was  cast  aside.  He  affected  to  be,  and  really  thought 
he  was,  humble.  Whereupon  Adrian  [his  cousin  and  tutor],  as  by  accident, 
imparted  to  him  the  fact  that  men  were  animals,  and  he  an  animal  with  the 
rest  of  them. 
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"An  ammair'  cried  Richard  in  scorn,  and  for  wedu  he  was  as  troubled 
by  this  rudiment  of  self-knowledge  as  Tom  [the  farmer's  son]  by  his  letters. 
Sr  Austin  had  him  instructed  in  the  wonders  of  anatcMny,  to  restore  his  self- 
nspect  ....  pie]  retired  into  himself,  where  he  was  growing  to  be  lord  of 
kingdoms:  idiere  Beauty  was  his  handmaid,  and  BSstory  his  minister,  and 
Time  his  andent  harper,  and  sweet  Romance  his  bride;  where  he  walked  in  a 
lethn  vaster  and  more  gorgeous  than  the  great  Orient,  peopled  with  the  heroes 
that  have  been. 

We  recognize  in  these  quotations  the  chief  characteristics  of 
adolescence  known  to  pedagogy.  But  Meredith's  presentation  of 
them  gives  to  the  possessor  a  charm  and  a  reality  that  our  statistics 
cannot  effect.  When  we  read  ''contemplating  the  hero  of  our  Par- 
liament, his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,"  we  think,  ''Noble,  ingenu- 
ous boy!''  Too  much  study  of  questionnaires  produces  an  imper- 
sonal and  imattractive  impression  of  the  subject  studied.  Mere- 
dith can  teach  us  to  study  not  detached  attributes  but  personality. 

A  prominent  character  in  Richard  Feveril  is  Adrian  Harley,  the 
tutor,  ffis  work  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  his  office. 
He  may  be  dismissed  with  this  description,  that  he  was  addicted  to 
making  jokes  "delicately  not  decent,  though  so  delicately  so  that 
it  was  not  decent  to  perceive  it." 

To  change  comparisons  for  a  moment,  Meredith's  treatment  of 
boyhood  gives  it  more  dignity  than  does  that  of  many  writers  of 
fiction.  This  may  be  seen  in  comparing  Stevenson  with  Meredith. 
Stevenson,  in  describing  characteristically  the  child's  ordeal  of 
going  to  bed  alone,  sajrs: 

Then  let  us  rise  and  go  like  men. 
And  face  with  an  undaunted  tread 
The  long  black  passage  up  to  bed. 

This  is  making  fun,  good-naturedly  and  tenderly,  of  a  child's  fears. 
To  Meredith  a  child's  feelings  are  more  dignified.  Possibly  he 
errs  on  the  side  of  idealizing  his  little  heroes,  but  at  least  he  is  not 
condesc^iding. 

He  thus  describes  the  emotions  of  little  Harry  Richmond,  in  the 
novel  of  that  name,  when  discovered  by  his  grandfather's  grooms  on 
a  lonely  heath  at  nightfall;  as  he  wandered  he  had  had  wild  thoughts 
of  running  away  to  sea,  to  enlist,  to  search  for  his  lost  father:  "I 
rode  home  like  a  wounded  man  made  to  fed  proud  by  victory,  but 
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with  no  one  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds;  and  the  more  my 
pride  rose,  the  more  I  suffered  pain."  In  this  fictitious  autobi- 
ography Harry  Richmond  is  of  course  speaking  half  humorously  of 
this  childhood  e^>erience,  yet  also  with  the  idea  of  presenting  to 
us  the  brave  spirit  of  his  boyhood.  This  attractive  quality,  a  show- 
ing spirit,  is  what  I  value  most  in  Meredith's  transcrq>t  of  youth; 
I  do  not  feel  sure  that  he  here  is  psychologically  accurate  but  I 
beUeve  that  he  points  the  way  to  what  we  need  to  recognize — 
intimations  of  spirituality  in  the  child  and  youth.  Our  child- 
study  seems  here  deficient.  Personality,  spirituality,  ardor,  these 
are  possessed  by  Meredith's  boy  heroes.  Hiis  makes  good  reading 
and  is,  I  believe,  valuably  suggestive  to  us.  We  need  to  be  emo- 
tionally affected  by  the  young  if  we  are  to  teach  them  welL 

The  AdoetUwres  of  Hafty  Richmond  contains  among  its  minor 
characters  the  Herr  Professor  Dr.  Julius  von  Karst^,  tutor  to  a 
German  princess,  a  ''man  distinguished  even  in  Germany  for  schol- 
arshq>."  His  acceptance  of  the  tutorship  was  an  honor  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Princess.  Through  him  Meredith  voices  his 
ideas  on  the  danger  of  irresponsible  wealth,  for  such  an  important 
social  subject  is  not  above  the  office  of  a  Herr  Doctor,  in  Meredith's 
opinion.  There  are  other  examples  in  his  novels  of  scholarshq> 
acting  as  an  authority  on  social  questions. 

The  Egoist  contains,  according  to  the  critics,  Meredith's  most 
masterly  portrait  of  boyhood  in  the  character  of  Crossjay  Patteme. 
ffis  teacher,  Vernon  Whitford,  the  hero  of  the  book,  haviug  thus 
estimated  Crossjay's  qualities,  planned  how  the  boy  might  enter 
the  navy:  "'Crossjay  has  a  bullet  head,  fit  neither  for  the  Uni- 
versity nor  the  drawing-room,'  said  Vernon;  'equal  to  fighting  and 
dying  for  you,  and  that's  all.'"  The  boy  does  not  seem  to  me 
entirely  natural,  but  this  much,  at  least,  is  as  lifelike  as  it  is  likable: 

....  a  rosy-dieeked,  round-bodied  rogue  of  a  boy,  ^o  fell  i^xm  meats 
and  puddings,  and  defeated  them,  with  a  captivating  simplicity  in  his  con- 
fession that  he  had  never  had  enough  to  eat  in  his  life He  was  not  only 

indolent,  he  was  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  throu^  the  medium 
of  books,  and  would  say,  "But  I  don't  want  to r'  in  a  tone  to  make  a  logician 
thoughtful.  Nattire  was  very  strong  in  him.  He  had,  on  each  return  of  the 
hour  of  instruction,  to  be  plucked  out  of  the  earth,  rank  of  the  soil,  like  a  root, 
for  the  ezerdse  of  his  big  round  headpiece  on  those  tyrannous  puzzles.    But 
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the  halnts  of  birds,  and  the  [dace  for  thdr  eggs,  and  the  management 
and  the  tickling  of  fish,  and  poaching  joys  wiUi  combative  boys  of  the  district, 
and  how  to  wheedle  a  cook  for  a  hmcheon  for  a  ^ole  day  in  the  rain,  he  soon 
knew  of  his  great  nature. 

I  have  mentioned  a  second  instance  of  Meredith's  hero  being  a 
teacher.  Vernon  Whitford  is  a  more  attractive  hero  than  Matthew 
Weybum,  but  the  latter,  who  appears  in  a  later  book  is,  peda- 
gogicaUy  sounder.  Whitford's  *^  sharply  tutorial ''  manner  suggests 
eariier  ideals  of  discq>line.  But  his  rdations  with  Crossjay ,  and  the 
hoQine's  affection  for  the  child,  attract  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  subject  so  interesting  to  Meredith,  the  care  of  the  young. 

In  Evan  Harringkm  the  tutor  John  Raikes,  a  minor  duuracter, 
is  a  second  instance  of  a  disagreeable  personality  being  assigned 
to  this  occupation.  But  while  Adrian  Harley  was  base,  John 
Raikes  is  harmless  and  unimportant  to  the  story.  Here  the  tutor 
is  used  by  Meredith  to  illustrate  imposture,  for  Raikes  ''represented 
to  you  one  who  was  rehearsing  a  part  he  wished  to  act  before  the 
world,  and  was  not  aware  he  took  the  world  into  his  confidence." 
Hb  position  as  tutor  to  an  invalid  young  lady  was  secured  for  him 
by  his  old  school  friend,  Evan  Harrington,  who  knew  Raikes's 
poverty;  but  when  Raikes  had  presented  himself  at  their  old  school 
and  asked  for  a  position  as  usher,  the  principal  had  said,  ''You 
an  usher,  a  rearer  of  youth,  Mr.  Raikes?  Oh,  nol  Oh,  not" 
That  the  princq>al  was  astute  is  soon  evident  to  the  reader.  Raikes 
is  ahnost  a  caricature,  a  Dickens-like  creation. 

Another  minor  character  in  this  book,  Aunt  Bel,  "a  sprightly 
maid  fifty  years  old,  without  a  wrinkle  to  show  for  it — the  Aimt 
Bel  of  fifty  houses  where  there  were  young  women  and  little  bo)rs," 
guesses  correctly  that  one  in  the  circle  conjecturing  the  cause  of 
her  remaining  tmmarried,  chose  Latin  as  the  reason.  "A  young 
man  would  not  marry  a  woman  with  Latin,  but  would  not  guess  it 
the  impediment."  This  leads  to  a  conversation  illustrating  Mere- 
dith's ideas  on  female  education: 

A  divergence  to  other  themes  ensued,  and  then  Miss  Jenny  Graine  said 
''laa't  Juley  learning  Latin  ?    I  should  like  to  join  her  while  I'm  here." 

"And  so  should  I/'  responded  Rose.  "My  friend  Evan  is  teaching  her 
dnring  the  intervals  of  his  arduous  diplomatic  labours.  Will  you  take  us 
Into  your  dass,  Evan ?" 
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"Don't  be  silly,  girls/'  interposed  Aunt  BeL  ''Do  you  want  to  graduate 
for  my  state  with  your  eyes  open?" 

Regarding  this  young  Evan  the  reader  is  put  into  a  frame  of 
mind  to  find  the  poor  young  fellow  infinitely  touching  in  his  despair, 
though  his  trouble  is  only  about  the  choice  of  a  profession — ^he 
knows  that  it  is  right  for  him  to  continue  his  father's  business  of 
tailoring,  but  the  work  seems  odious  to  the  young  man: 

Evan  had  just  been  accusing  the  heavens  of  con^iracy  to  disgrace  him. 
Those  patient  heavens  had  listened,  as  is  their  wont.  They  had  viewed  and 
had  not  been  disordered  by  his  mental  frenzies.  It  is  certainly  hard  that  th^ 
do  not  mean  to  come  down  to  us,  and  condescend  to  tell  us  what  they  mean,  and 
be  dumbf oundered  by  the  per^icuity  of  our  arguments— ^e  argument,  for 
instance,  that  they  have  not  fashioned  us  for  the  science  of  the  shears,  and  do 
yet  impel  us  to  wield  them. 

He  is  not  just  at  this  moment  a  very  heroic  young  man,  but  he 
touches  the  heart,  this  adolescent.  A  natural  and  engaging  trait, 
soon  no  longer  possible  and  perhaps  happily  so,  is  Evan's  ignorance 
of  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  young  woman  that  he  has  saved 
from  suicide;  the  waggoner  intimates  and  at  last  is  forced  to 
indicate  plainly  that 

the  complaint  the  young  woman  laboured  under  was  one  common  to  the 
daughters  of  Eve.  ....  "Why  couldn't  you  tall  that?"  said  the  waggoner, 
as  Evan,  tin^^ing  at  the  ears,  remained  silent.  ''/  know  nothing  of  such 
things,"  he  answered  hastily,  like  one  hurt.  I  have  to  repeat  the  statement, 
that  he  was  a  3routh,  and  a  modest  one.  He  felt  imaccountably,  unreasonaUy, 
but  horribly,  ashamed.  The  thought  of  his  actual  position  swamped  the 
sickening  disgust  at  tailordom.  Worse,  then,  might  happen  to  us  in  this 
extraordinary  world  1 

The  delicacy  of  this  treatment  of  Evan's  innocence  is  a  mark  of 
respect  to  him. 

Beauchamp^s  Career,  written  directly  after  an  election  in  which 
Meredith  took  great  interest  on  account  of  the  candidacy  of  an 
intimate  friend,  resembles  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveril  in  being 
the  study  of  a  youth's  development.  And  this  youth  is  one  "bom 
with  so  extreme  and  passionate  a  love  for  his  coimtry,  that  he 
thought  all  things  else  of  mean  importance  in  comparison."  When 
he  is  less  than  fourteen  he  had  this  reason  for  preferring  to  be  a  par- 
son rather  than  a  naval  officer:  "  In  one  particiilar,  parsons  are  envi- 
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able — they  have  time  to  read  history  and  decide  which  party  was 
ri^t  in  our  dvil  war."  Here  is  a  suggestion  to  us;  history  is  a 
favorite  study  with  boys;  let  us  direct  them,  if  they  show  no  natural 
inclination^  toward  deciding  ''which  party  was  right/'  for  a  true 
opinion  will  be  useful  in  all  professions.  Dr.  Shrapnel,  who  talks 
I&e  Carlyle,  is  Beauchamp's  teacher  and  friend;  like  the  Herr 
Doctor  in  Harry  Richmond,  he  makes  notable  remarks,  suited  to 
Meredith's  rating  of  this  office.  Dr.  Shrapnel  is  a  Radical  and 
free-thinker.  His  ideas  are  Meredith's  personal  opinions.  Dr. 
Shrapnel's  relations  with  Nevil  Beauchamp  are  represented  as 
being  more  intimate  than  Beauchamp's  relations  with  his  own 
kin.  Crossjay  Patteme  in  The  Egoist  admired  Vernon  Whitf ord,  his 
teadier,  more  than  any  other  person;  pedagogists  have  noted  the 
tendency  of  adolescents  to  admire  chosen  heroes  outside  their 
bmSy;  as  Meredith  presents  the  case,  this  relationship  is  not  so 
much  natural  as  desirable.  Dr.  Shrapnel's  grief  during  the  crisis 
of  Beauchamp's  illness  is  profoundly  personal,  almost  parental. 
The  mentor  and  master  feds  toward  his  disdple,  molded  by  him, 
as  toward  a  child. 

Meredith  believed  in  coeducation.  His  ideas  on  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  appear  in  several  different  novels  but  are  not  worked 
out  in  such  detail  as  are  his  ideas  on  the  education  of  boys.  His 
ideas  about  the  education  of  girls  are  related  in  general  to  his  belief 
that  women  must  be  recognized  as  possessing  brains. 

Harmony  of  the  sexes,  cosmopolitanism,  individualism,  sanity, 
these  are  in  Meredith's  opinion  some  aims  of  education.  I  believe 
that  anyone  will  be  rewarded  if  for  the  first  time,  or  with  fresh 
courage,  he  undertakes  to  make  a  study  of  Meredith's  novels,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  important  social  ideas. 
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PROGRAM 

The  CoU^e  Teachers  of  Education  will  meet  with  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  24  and  25.  Tliere  will 
be  three  sessions. 

FIRST  SESSION,  lO  A.M.,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 

1.  ''Some  Psychological  Characteristics  of  the  Intermediate  Grades 
of  the  Elementary  School.*'    Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  ''A  Study  of  Association  in  Children  in  Relation  to  the  Learning 
Ability."    Elmer  E.  Jones,  University  of  Indiana. 

3.  "AbiUties  of  High-School  Students":  (a)  "The  Ability  of  Stu- 
dents Who  Elect  the  Different  Courses  Offered";  (b)  "The  Relation 
of  Failures  in  Mathematics  to  Elimination";  (c)  "The  Correlation  of 
High-School  Marks."    G.  D.  Strayer,  Columbia  University. 

SECOND  SESSION,  3  P.M.,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 

1.  "Incidental  Instruction  (especially  in  German,  Geometry,  and  the 
*  three  RV)."    J.  L.  Meriam,  University  of  Missouri. 

2.  "An  Experiment  with  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests."  E.E.Rall, 
University  of  Tennessee. 

3.  "A  New  Method  in  the  History  of  Education."  H.  H.  Horne, 
New  York  University. 

THIRD  SESSION,  2:30  P.M.,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2$ 

Complete  arrangments  for  this  session  have  not  been  made,  but 
there  will  be  no  formal  papers  presented.  The  business  matters  of  the 
society  will  come  up  at  this  session. 

Members  will  be  notified  of  the  place  of  the  meetings  later.  The 
Yearbook  will  be  out  about  February  $. 

CONSTITUTION 

PREAMBLE 

In  order  to  promote  the  teaching  of  education  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  adopt  the 
following 
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Constitution 
article  i.  name 
This  association  shall  be  styled  The  Society  of  CoU^e  Teachers  of 
Education. 

ARTICLE  n.    FUBPOSE 

It  shall  be  the  general  purpose  of  this  society  to  improve  the  work  of 
the  dqMOtments  of  education  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country.  To  this  end  it  shall  (i)  Ascertain  in  as  great  detail  as  possible 
what  is  actually  being  done  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  collq;es 
and  universities,  and  this  information  shall  be  disseminated  among  its 
members  in  the  most  effective  manner.  (2)  It  shall  encourage  wise 
experimentation  in  developing  new  coiurses  in  education  in  colleges  and 
universities.  (3)  It  shall,  through  committees  or  otherwise,  attempt  to 
determine  the  relative  value  for  collie  and  university  students,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  of  different  courses  in  education.  (4)  It 
shall  study  the  relationship  of  the  department  of  education  to  other 
departments  in  colleges  and  universities,  to  the  end  that  this  relation- 
sh^)  may  be  most  hiumonious  and  helpful.  ($)  It  shall  discuss  current 
educational  theory  so  far  as  this  is  germane  to  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  m.  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  i.  All  teachers  of  educational  subjects  in  bona  fide  colleges 
and  universities  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  society. 

Section  2.  All  those  persons  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  first 
meeting  in  Chicago,  and  who  shall  sign  this  constitution  and  pay  the 
membcffslup  fee,  shall  be  r^arded  as  charter  members.  All  other 
members  shall  be  elected  by  the  executive  committee. 

Section  3.  Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  executive  committee, 
and  shall  pay  a  membership  fee  of  two  dollars.  Other  funds  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  society  shall  be  raised  by  assessments  levied 
on  the  members  of  the  society.    (Amendment  of  February  25,  1903.) 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  affairs  of  the  society  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  the  officers  of  which  shall  be 
a  fhairman  and  a  secretary.  The  chairman  shall  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  society,  and  the  secretary  shall  assume  all  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  such  an  officer.  In  addition,  he  shall  take  charge  of 
the  funds  of  the  association  and  expend  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  chairman  and  the  secretary  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  members  of  the  society. 
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Section  2.  One  member  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  dected 
each  year  by  the  members  of  the  society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  five 
years.  The  present  executive  committee  shall  determine  by  lot  the 
terms  of  office  of  its  members,  arranging  it  so  that  one  member  shall 
serve  for  five  years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two 
years,  and  one  for  one  year. 

ARTICLE  v.  MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  one  meeting  of  the  society  each  year,  to  be  held  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association  until  otherwise 
determined  by  vote  of  the  society.  The  executive  committee  shall 
have  charge  of  all  details  in  arranging  for  each  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI.     AMENDlfENTS 

Amendments  may  be  made  to  this  constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  society  at  a  meeting  subsequent  to  that  at  which 
the  amendment  has  been  proposed  in  writing. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1912-13 

Pkofessor  George  F.  James PresidetU 

University  of  Minnesota 
Professor  Carter  Alexander      ....   SecrOary-Treasurer 

University  of  Missouri 
Professor  Paul  Monroe  Professor  F.  E.  Bolton 

Columbia  University  Washington  State  University 

Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus 
Harvard  University 

MEMBERSHIP  LIST,  JANUARY  10, 1913 

Alexander,  Carter 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Anderson,  Lewis  F. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HL 
Athearn,  W.  S. 

Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Bagley,  W.  C. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Dl. 
Baldwin,  Bird  T. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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Baixiet,  Thoicas  M. 

Dean  of  the  Sdbocl  of  Pedagogy,  New  Yoik  Univenity,  New  Yoik  City. 

BAWt,W.  F. 

Director  of  the  Sdiod  of  Education,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Bemmett,  H.  E. 

Ptofeaaor  oi  Philoeophy  and  Education,  College  of  William  and  Maiy,  Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Bebsy,  Chas.  Scott 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Azbor,  Mich. 

Betis,  Geo.  H. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

BiNGHAiCy  W.  Van  Dyke 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psydiology  and  Education,  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over, N.H. 

Black,  Wm.  W. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Education,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomingtcm,  Ind. 

BOBBITT,  J.  F. 

Instructor  in  School  Administiation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  SI. 

Bolton,  Frederick  E. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  State  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Boyd,  W.  W. 

Dean  oi  College  of  Education  and  Professor  of  School  Administration,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Breed,  Frederick  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 

Bristol,  George  P. 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Brown,  John  Franklin 

Lecturer  in  Education,  Wellesley  College,  New  Yoric  City. 

BucHNER,  Edward  Franklin 

Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

BURRIS,  Wm.  p. 

Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BxTTLER,  Nathaniel 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Co-opeiation  with  Secondary  Schools, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

Chambers,  Will  Grant 

Dean  of  Sdiool  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charters,  W.  W. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Missoiui,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Chase,  H.  W. 

Professor  of  the  PhUosophy  of  Educadoo,  University  of  North  Ctroliiia, 
Chapel  Hm,N.C. 

Claxton,  p.  p. 

United  Stetes  Commissioner  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Educatimi,  Washinf^ 
ton,  D.C. 

CoFPEY,  Alex  B. 

Professor  of  Educati(»,  University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

CoFFMAN,  Lotus  D. 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Slinob,  Uibana,  HL 

CouRSAULT,  Jesse  H. 

Professor  of  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Cdumbia,  Mo. 

CUBBERLEY,  ElLWOOD  P. 

Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Davis,  Calvin  O. 

Junior  Professor  of  Educati<m,  Inspector  of  High  Schools  and  Vice-cfaamnan 
of  the  Aiyointment  Committee,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Deahl,  Jasper  N. 

Professor  of  Educati<m,  West  Viigfaiia  University,  Moigantown,  W.  Va. 

Dearborn,  W.  F. 

Professor  of  Educational  P^chology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

DeGarmo,  Chas. 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Comdl  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dexter,  £.  G. 

President  of  the  National  Institute,  Panama  City,  Panama. 

Dewey,  John 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Dorcas,  H.  C. 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

DosTER,  James  J. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 

DuGGAN,  Stephen  P. 

Professor  of  Education,  College  of  the  Qty  of  New  YoA,  New  York,  N.Y. 

DUTTON,  S.  T. 

Prof essor  of  School  Administiation,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  YoA  City. 

Eby,  Frederic 

Adjunct  Professor  of  ^stoiy  of  Education,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
EixioTT,  Edward  C. 

Director  of  the  Course  for  the  Trainmg  of  Teachers,  Univezsity  of  ll^Hsconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Ellis,  A.  Caswell 

Pn^essor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  University  of  Teias,  Austin,  Tez. 
Ellis,  Chasles  Calve&t 

Ptofessor  of  Pedagogy  and  Philosophy,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Ensign,  Forest  C. 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  Gty,  la. 

Erwin,  Walter  C. 

Univeisity  of  (Mdah<»na,  Norman,  Okk. 

Fabrington,  Frederic  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College,  ColuoK 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

FtsK,  Herbert  F. 

Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HL 

Forbes,  Geo.  M. 

Professor  of  Philosq^y  and  Pedagogy,  Rochester  University,  Rochester,  N.Y 

FOHDYCE,  ChAS. 

Dean  of  the  Teadiers  College,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Theory  and  Prac* 
tice,,*University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Foster,  H.  H. 

Professor  (rf  Philosophy  and  Education,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Foster,  Wiluam  T. 

President  Reed  Collie,  Portland,  Ore. 

Freehan,  Frank  N. 

Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HL 

Gore,  Willard  C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  HL 

Graves,  Frank  P. 

Professor  of  the  History  and  VhSkuBo^y  of  Education,  Univertity  of  Ohio, 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  THE  CX)LLEGE  FRESHMAN-A 

REPLY 

The  article  by  Miss  H.  S.  Hughes  entitled  ''English  Literature  and 
the  Collie  Freshman,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  School  Reriew^ 
should  cause  teachers  of  English  both  in  the  preparatory  school  and  in 
the  college  to  pause  and  reflect.  The  situation  as  depicted  here  is  indeed 
deplorable.  If  the  secondary  school  is  turning  out  pupik  after  four 
years'  training  so  utterly  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ABC's  of 
Fnglish  literary  history,  so  helpless  in  essentials  of  general  culture,  as  is 
here  represented,  then,  as  the  author  of  the  article  suggests,  there  must 
be  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  high-school  method  and 
curriculum;  therefore,  the  collie  under  present  conditions  can  hope  to 
accomplish  little  for  the  Freshman  toward  training  for  advanced  woriL 
in  English. 

The  author  concludes,  on  the  basis  of  her  very  interesting  tables  and 
charts,  first,  that  the  high  school  is  failing  to  accomplish  certain  things 
expected  of  it;  secondly,  that  certain  things  Intimately  left  untouched 
by  the  high  school  rarely  come  to  the  student  from  outside;  thirdly,  that 
too  little  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  matter  of  historical  relations  by  sudi  a 
study  of  the  background  of  a  piece  of  literature  as  should  add  to  the 
vividness  of  the  student's  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  book  as  a 
whole;  finally,  that  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
high  school  to  neglect  the  study  of  lyric  poetry.  Let  us  examine  these 
charges  in  detail. 

First,  what  are  these  "certain  things"  which  the  high  school  is 
expected  to  accomplish  ?  Evidently  they  involve  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  text  itself,  but  also  some  of  the  biographical  and  historical  data 
connected  with  it.  Theoretically  the  high  sdiool  ought  to  accomplish 
this  much,  practically  it  cannot.  The  primary  aim  of  the  high  school 
(I  speak  of  conditions  in  the  high  school  particularly,  because  it  is  trom 
this  class  of  secondary  school  that  the  large  majority  of  coU^e  Freshmen 
come)  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a  pre- 
scribed set  of  books.  Means  to  this  end  concern  themselves  naturally 
with  biographical  and  historical  facts.  No  teacher,  for  example,  would 
attempt  to  present  the  "De  Coverley  Papers"  to  a  dass  without  some 
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account  of  Addison  and  Steele  as  men,  and  without  some  effort  to  revive 
the  social,  political,  and  literary  life  of  the  first  half  of  the  ei^^teenth 
centuxy.  But  even  so,  how  much  of  such  background  as  can  be  given 
in  the  short  time  devoted  to  this  text,  is  going  to  stick  ?  If  the  pupil, 
afterayear  or  two,  remembers  anything  about  the  book  it  is  likely  to  be 
content,  story.  An  exercise  calling  for  outside  knowledge  of  books,  that 
is,  knowledge  dealing  with  dates  and  authors,  is  perhaps  not  as  fair  a 
test  of  what  the  high  school  is  expected  to  accomplish  for  the  student  in 
Eo^ish  literature  as  would  be  an  exercise  involving  a  knowledge  of 
content. 

Again,  that  certain  things  l^timatdy  left  untouched  by  the  high 
sdiool  rardy  come  to  the  student  from  any  other  source  is  true  but  not 
soiprising.  Of  the  high-school  students  that  take  the  collie  prepara- 
tory course,  by  no  means  all  have  a  taste  for  literature.  They  represent 
a  wide  range  of  interests:  science,  arts,  languages,  mathematics,  not 
Eo^ish  alone.  Even  when  the  school  succeeds  in  stimulating  in  a  child 
of  other  tastes  a  liking  for  literature,  the  new  interest  is  often  checked 
by  conditions  outside  the  school.  Such  a  child  may  come  from  a  non- 
reading,  even  illiterate  family,  wholly  unsympathetic  to  the  influence  of 
books.  ''You  know  we  have  no  books  at  home,"  was  the  pathetic 
answer  once  made  me  by  a  high-school  girl  to  whom  I  had  recommended 
some  outside  reading.  The  high  school  gives  to  many  children  all  they 
ever  get  of  literature.  This  dass  of  children  and  that  represented  by  the 
chikl  of  scientific  tastes  inevitably  keep  the  high  school  from  doing  what 
it  might  in  its  English  work  if  it  dealt  only  with  children  of  literary  taste, 
coming  from  families  with  background.  Thus  when  students  of  varied 
(mgins  and  varied  interests  are  brought  together  in  a  required  course  in 
English  and  requested  unexpectedly  to  answer  a  set  of  questions  on 
books,  dates,  and  authors,  a  result  such  as  Miss  Hughes  describes,  while 
dqiressing,  is  not  unaccountable. 

Thirdly,  Miss  Hughes  declares  that  there  is  a  widespread  tendency 
(m  the  part  of  the  high  school  to  neglect  the  study  of  lyric  poetry.  For 
this  condition  she  sedcs  a  partial  explanation  in  the  fact  that  lyric  poetry 
requires  more  delicate  handling  by  the  teacher  than  does  narrative 
poetry,  and  that  narrative  poetry  is  more  attractive  to  boys  and  to  girls 
of  non-literary  taste.  I  believe  this  explanation  to  be  correct.  But 
Miss  Hughes  goes  on  to  say:  ''If  properly  taught,  the  lyric,  with  its 
personal  note  and  idealistic  beauty,  should  make  an  appeal  to  the 
adolescent  mind;  and  such  poetry  should  have  a  desirable  influence 
in  refining  and  in  defining  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  that  period 
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of  storm  and  stress."  Here  I  must  disagree.  I  believe  that  with 
a  few  exceptions  lyric  poetry,  as  represented  by  Keats,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  B}rron,  Browning,  Arnold,  has  little  place  in  the  hi^ 
school.  However  well  taught,  it  is  only  to  the  rare  soul  in  the  period  of 
adolescence  that  such  poetry  appeak.  The  average  high-school  pupil 
is  but  a  child  in  mental,  moral,  and  emotional  development.  And  even 
where  there  is  such  maturity,  it  is  far  better  to  give  good,  sane,  objective 
poetry  than  the  lyric  with  its  personal  note,  which  may  turn  a  girl's 
thoughts  in  upon  herself  and  thus  feed  an  unwholesome,  introspective 
mood.  If,  therefore,  the  high  school  is  neglecting  lyric  poetry  of  a 
personal  note  I  think  it  is  acting  wisely. 

And  yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  high  school  in 
this  matter  of  preparatory  English,  we  must  admit  that  Miss  Hughes's 
statistics  are  discouraging.  But  such  an  admission  leads  us  to  ask  the 
question  whether  the  author's  results  are  fairly  rq)resentative  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country.  Can  it  be  stated  with  confidence  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  test  that  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  fail 
to  measure  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them  in  equipping  their  students 
for  college  English  ? 

Eager  to  discover  whether  the  same  test,  applied  to  another  set  of 
Freshmen,  would  meet  with  any  appreciable  difference  in  result,  I  a{^>lied 
Miss  Hughes's  test  to  fifty  of  my  collie  Freshmen,  who  represent  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  who  came  to  me  with  only  such  knowledge 
of  literature  as  they  had  received  at  school  and  at  home.  My  results, 
compared  with  those  of  Miss  Hughes,  are  tabulated  below.  Groups 
marked  A  are  hers;  those  marked  B  are  mine. 

Although  in  Groups  la  and  II  a  few  of  my  percentages  are  lower  and 
a  few  are  the  same,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  considerably  hightf , 
and  in  group  16  they  are  higher  in  every  case.  Though  there  was  not  a 
single  perfect  paper  in  the  set,  and  though  some  of  the  answers  were 
amusingly  wide  of  the  mark,  such  as  the  ascribing  of  Beowulf,  The  Faery 
Queen,  The  Shepherd^s  Calendar,  and  The  Ancient  Mariner  to  Chaucer, 
and  King  Lear  to  Tennyson,  there  were  more  answers  that  were  astonish- 
ing in  their  range  and  intelligence.  For  example:  Ben  Jonson,  The 
Alchemist,  The  Noble  Nature;  Pope,  The  Dunciad,  The  Essay  on  Criticism; 
Johnson,  Rassdas,  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  The  Rambler,  Irene;  Arnold, 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  Sweetness  and  Light;  Fielding,  Amelia;  Dryden, 
Abasalom  and  Achitophel,  Astrea  Redux.  Considerable  variety  was 
evident  in  the  naming  of  a  work  of  the  author:  there  were  9  plays  of 
Shakspere's  given,  6  novels  of  George  Eliot's;   12,  of  Dickens';  4,  of 
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ThadLeray's.  There  were  given  9  poems  by  Wordsworth,  including 
The  Excursion,  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Tintem  Abbey;  6,  by  Keats; 
6,  by  Browning;  and  9,  by  Tennyson,  including  The  Palace  of  Art  and 
U<md.    This  range  of  knowledge,  while  surprising  and  gratifying,  is  not 
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80  phenomenal  as  it  at  first  ^ypeais,  for  it  may  indicate  not  so  much  an 
acquaintance  with  these  woib  themselves,  as  assiduous  perusal  of 
Pancoast,  Halledc,  Moody  and  Lovett,  or  other  familiar  guides  to 
English  literary  history,  assisted  by  a  retentive  memory. 

That  the  same  test  iq^died  to  two  dilSerent  groups  of  Freshmen 
should  give  this  variation  in  results  may  be  accounted  for  largdy  on  the 
basis  of  college  entrance  standards.  A  coU^e  draws  the  majority  of  its 
students  from  its  own  locality;  hence,  whatever  the  entrance  standards 
of  a  given  college  may  be,  the  curriculiun  of  the  preparatory  schocds  in 
that  vicinity  will  inevitably  be  affected  by  those  standards.  In  the  first 
instance,  this  test  was  applied  to  a  Freshman  dass  in  a  woman's  college 
in  the  Middle  West;  in  the  second  instance,  to  a  woman's  college  in  the 
East.  Whether  the  results  are  in  each  case  faiily  rq)resentative  of  con- 
ditions in  these  respective  sections  of  the  country  I  should  not  fed 
justified  in  stating  on  the  basis  of  a  single  trial.  But  without  further 
investigation,  if  one  recalls  the  niunber  of  women's  colleges  of  first  rank 
distributed  along  the  coast  from  Maryland  to  Massachusetts,  and  reflects 
upon  their  certain  influence  on  the  preparatory  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  from  which  they  draw  the  greater  number  of  their  students;  and 
moreover  when  one  remembers  that  many  of  these  private  schools, 
especially  in  the  South,  still  count  literature  among  the  ''accom^dish- 
ments"  and  devote  to  it  special  attention,  one  must  admit  that  the 
opportunity  for  variation  in  the  results  of  such  a  test  as  this  is  indis- 
putable. Thus  the  two  applications  of  this  test  as  here  recorded  may 
not  be  an  unfair  indication  of  the  proportionate  difference  between  the 
standards  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
East.  Consequently,  the  second  application  of  the  test  would  suggest 
that  what  may  be  true  of  conditions  in  preparatory  schools  in  one 
section  of  the  country  may  not  be  true  of  all  sections,  and  that  such  a 
test  would  need  to  be  made  in  all  rq)resentative  localities  before  it  could 
be  said  to  show  with  any  d^ree  of  accuracy  the  standard  of  college 
Freshmen  generally  in  the  essentiak  of  English  literature. 

Annette  B.  Hopkins 
gouchkr  collbgb 
Baltdcoke,  Md. 
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THE  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  DINNER  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  SX7PERINTENDENCE 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  week  in  February  there  will 
be  a  dinner  of  the  former  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Placards  will  be  posted  announcing  the  exact  time  and  place 
of  this  dinner.  The  dinner  will  occur  on  Wednesday  evening.  It  will 
be  the  third  annual  event  of  this  type.  The  dinner  originated  in  imita- 
tion of  the  example  of  Teachers  College,  which  has  for  a  number  of  years 
had  a  reunion  of  its  former  students  and  graduates  at  this  time.  The 
dinner  of  Teachers  College  is  held  on  Tuesdajrs  so  that  no  conflict  is 
possiUe  between  the  two  gatherings.  All  who  read  this  notice  are 
requested  to  spread  the  information  so  that  the  attendance  at  these 
dinners  may  be  as  large  as  possible. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

The  current  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  contains 
an  article  by  F.  W.  Roman  on  the  control  of  German  industrial  schools. 
So  much  hinges  on  the  correct  imderstanding  and  interpretation  of  the 
German  example  in  this  matter  that  it  is  important  that  the  largest 
possible  amoimt  of  information  be  had  with  r^ard  to  the  success  or 
unsuccess  of  the  S3rstem  of  education  which  is  in  operation  in  Germany. 
Professor  Roman  has  shown  dearly  that  the  Prussian  sjrstem  of  the 
sq)arate  industrial  schools  is  by  no  means  the  most  successful  or  even 
the  typical  form  of  organization  in  Germany.  It  is  not  appropriate 
to  reprint  in  this  Renew  any  large  part  of  the  article.  One  passage, 
however,  may  very  properly  be  repeated.  This  significant  paragraph 
is  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  in  several  of  the  German  states, 
e^)edally  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  school  sjrstem  is  not  divided 
as  it  is  in  Prussia,  but  the  two  kinds  of  schools,  namely,  the  conunon 
school  and  the  industrial  school,  are  imder  the  same  control.  ''So  far 
as  whole  states  come  into  consideration,  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  lead. 
They  were  the  first  to  develop  such  schools,  and  are  still  leading  in 
efficiency  of  organization,  number  of  bojrs  and  girk  in  attendance  per 
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capita  populatioii,  and  also  in  amount  of  money  spent.  It  seemed  to 
me,  the  Germans  were  quite  unanimous  in  this  conclusion.  This 
again  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  a  united  action  for  which  the  school 
organization  provides."  Mr.  Roman's  whole  argument  is  so  significant 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
organization  of  industrial  education  will  refer  to  the  original  paper  and 
discover  from  his  statement  how  little  comfort  there  is  in  German 
experience  for  those  who  favor  a  divided  school  system. 


THE   CONSOLIDATION  OF   STATE   INSTTrUTIONS   FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Attention  has  already  been  caUed  in  the  Review  to  the  moves  which 
have  been  made  in  Iowa  and  Vermont  in  the  direction  of  consolidation 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  A  similar  project  is  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  state  of  Montana. 

On  December  23 ,  there  met  in  Helena  between  forty  and  fifty  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Montana  who  organized  an  ''Association  for  the  Crea- 
tion of  a  Greater  University  of  Montana."  They  went  before  the 
state  board  of  education  wiUi  arguments  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
State  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  Normal  School,  and  School 
of  Mines.  After  hearing  the  arguments  in  favor  of  consolidation  of 
these  institutions,  the  state  board  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  to  the  legislature  that  the  consolidation  be  carried  out. 

This  association  has  in  view  a  somewhat  wider  project  than  the 
mere  consolidation  of  the  state  institutions  mentioned.  It  wishes  to 
bring  about  within  the  state  the  development  of  a  better  school  system 
which  shall  be  more  efficient  and  economical.  From  the  statement  of 
its  purposes  the  following  extracts  may  be  quoted: 

It  b  the  purpose  of  this  Association  to  consolidate  the  four  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  order  to  prevent  inefficiency  and  waste To  work 

for  the  creation  of  an  e]q)anded  system  of  polytechnic  high  schools,  whidi  are 
at  the  present  time  so  much  needed.  ....  To  in^>ress  upon  the  attention  of 
philanthropic  persons  the  desirability  of  aiding  in  the  devdopment  of  the 
University  of  Montana  through  the  provision  of  buildings  and  endowments. 
To  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education,  and  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  to  the  unsurpassed  educational  possibilities  of  the  great  commcm- 
wealth  of  Montana. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  movement  which  has  been 
set  on  foot  in  Montana  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  higher  education  of  that  section  of  the  country.    As  has  been 
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pointed  out  in  the  discussions  of  similar  undertakings  in  other  states, 
the  whole  problem  of  readjustment  raised  by  this  and  similar  movements 
is  a  very  urgent  one,  and  its  solution  calls  for  educational  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  FRA1£R1^IXI£S 

The  problem  of  eliminating  high-school  fraternities  has  been  attacked 
in  various  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  state  of  Indiana 
passed  a  state  law  prohibiting  fraternities  in  high  schools.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  many  who  have  tried  to  administer  this  state  law  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  bring  within  the  definition  of  the  statute  many 
of  the  oiganizations  which  are  in  reality  fraternities. 

In  the  dty  of  Chicago  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  ruling  of  the 
Board  of  Education  again3t  these  organizations.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  exist  in  the  high  schools,  but  the  administrative  machinery  for 
thdr  elimination  is  very  difficult  to  set  up.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
princq)als  have  attempted  to  exclude  students  because  of  membership 
h  these  organizations,  and  they  have  foimd  it  very  difficult  to  carry 
oat  that  program.  The  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  very  drastic 
(dedge  during  the  last  year  to  which  the  names  of  students  must  be 
attached,  but  these  pledges  were  not  administered  in  some  of  the  schools, 
and  many  of  the  students  and  parents  regard  the  pledges  as  n^ligible 
m  actual  practice.  During  the  last  few  weeks  a  most  vigorous  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Board  to  eliminate  these  organizations. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  dty  of  New  York  recently  passed 
a  rule  against  high-school  fraternities.  The  experience  of  that  dty 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  experience  of  the  Indiana  state  sjrstem  and  of 
the  dty  of  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime,  a  hopeful  movement  has  been  started  by  one  of 
the  college  fraternities.  Phi  Ddta  Theta  Fraternity,  which  has  approxi- 
matdy  x8,ooo  members,  at  its  recent  national  convention  adopted,  on 
the  third  of  January,  1913,  the  following  resolution:  *^Be  U  resolved^ 
That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  initiation  to  membership  in  this 
fraternity  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  any  general  or  class  secret 
society  in  any  public  preparatory  or  high  school.  Provided  that  any 
person  who,  prior  to  the  adoption  hereof  has  joined  such  a  sodety, 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  upon  his  resignation  for  all  time  from 
such  sodety,  proper  evidence  of  good  faith  being  presented,  and  upon 
pennission  of  the  General  Council  and  of  the  Province  President.    Such 
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permission  shall  not  be  granted  if  such  a  society  existed  contrary  to  the 
law  or  to  the  r^ulations  of  the  institution  wherein  it  existed." 

This  resolution  was  carried  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National 
Interfratemity  Councfl. 

This  action  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  is,  on  the  whde, 
the  most  promising  of  the  various  moves  which  liave  been  made  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  Most  of  the  high-school  societies  have  (viginated 
through  the  activity  of  some  enthusiastic  high-^school  alumnus  who 
has  later  become  affiliated  in  his  college  course  with  a  coU^e  fratonity. 
It  is  the  very  general  belief  of  high-sdiool  officers  that  the  organization 
of  these  fraternities  in  the  lower  schools  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
enthusiasts  who  have  brought  these  fraternities  into  being  have  not 
seen  the  difference  between  high-^school  conditions  and  college  conditions. 
The  fact  that  a  large  college  fraternity  should  recognize  the  distinction 
in  such  a  definite  enactment  is  likely  to  impress  high-school  students 
more  than  the  relatively  futile  appeals  of  high-school  officials. 


CONGSESS  ON  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

The  United  States  will  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  School  Hygiene.  The  preceding  congresses  have 
all  been  held  abroad,  the  first  at  Nuremberg,  1904,  the  second  at  London, 
1907,  and  the  third  at  Paris,  1910.  The  1913  congress  will  be  hdd  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  August  25-30. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  congress  to  bring  together  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  health  of  school  children  and  to  assemble  a  scientific 
exhibit  representative  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  school 
hygiene.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  widespread  public  interest 
in  health  education  will  make  the  exhibit  a  particularly  attractive 
feature  of  the  congress. 

Twenty-five  nations  have  membership  on  the  permanent  inter- 
national committee  of  the  congress  and  it  is  expected  that  all  will  have 
delegates  at  Buffalo.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  officially  invited 
foreign  governments  to  participate.  Invitations  have  also  been  issued 
to  the  various  state  and  municipal  authorities,  and  to  educational, 
scientific,  medical,  and  hygienic  institutions  and  organizations. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  HARVARD  ENTRANCE  REQUIREICENTS 

When  the  new  entrance  requirements  were  adopted  at  Harvard 
University  two  years  ago,  it  was  frankly  stated  that  the  intention  of 
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the  authorities  in  adopting  these  new  r^ulations  was  to  bring  to  the 
amveisity  students  who  had  been  prepared  in  the  high  schools,  particu- 
kdy  in  high  schools  remote  from  Boston.  The  grave  danger  in  the 
eai&r  entrance  system  was  that  of  liniiting  admissions  to  a  group  of 
piivate  schools  in  New  England.  The  effect  of  the  new  entrance  require- 
ments has  been  that  which  was  anticipated  when  the  l^;islation  was 
adopted.  The  geographical  distribution  of  students  entering  by  the 
two  methods  is  indicated  by  the  report  that  86.  i  per  cent  of  students 
iriio  entered  under  the  old  plan  came  from  New  England  while  only 
51.3  per  cent  of  those  who  entered  under  the  new  plan  last  year  came 
from  New  Eng^d.  Of  the  154  admitted  last  year  under  the  new  plan 
124  came  from  public  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  these  statistics  that  the 
old  plan  is  still  regarded  as  the  simpler  plan  by  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. These  are  especially  the  students  who  come  from  private  pre- 
paratory schools  where  the  old  plan  has  long  been  familiar.  The 
certainty  with  which  the  old  scheme  can  be  administered  and  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  students  can  be  coached  to  pass  the  well-known 
type  of  examinations  evidently  play  some  part  in  determining  the  choice 
d  the  majority  of  students. 

That  Harvard  will  be  able  through  this  changed  method  of  admis- 
sions to  attract  very  many  students  from  the  public  high  schools  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  in  New  England  and  in  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  plans  of  admission  of  students  through  certi- 
ficates are  becoming  more  and  more  firmly  established.  The  growth 
of  wdl-equq>ped  universities  in  the  Middle  West  makes  it  less  and  less 
necessary  for  students  to  go  to  the  East  for  their  education.  The  lack 
of  miifonnity  of  plans  of  admission  strengthens  the  growing  tendency 
for  the  students  to  remain  at  the  institutions  nearer  their  homes,  espe- 
cially if  they  can  enter  these  institutions  without  the  hazards  of  exami- 
nations.   

LATIN  AND  GERMAN  UTILIZED  IN  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

A  publication  from  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  presents  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  the  doings  of  the  high  school  in  Ciceronian  Latin;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sheet  are  brief  German  notes  of  a  similar  type.  This  publi- 
cation b  issued  by  the  students  of  the  high  school.  To  be  sure,  the 
critic  might  find  some  minor  defects  in  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
these  two  languages.  The  title  on  the  German  side  of  this  publication 
IS  ''Deutsches   Echo  der   Hochschule."    Technically  speaking,   the 
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Germans  use  the  last  word  only  when  referring  to  their  universities 
and  higher  technical  schools,  but  the  loss  that  would  come  from  empha- 
sizing this  point  is  greater  than  the  gain  that  would  come  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  German  terminology,  if  indeed  that  were  at  all  possible. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  Latin  side  of  the  publication  may  show  the 
versatility  of  the  editors. 

ScietUia  DomesHca. — Scientia  Domestica  per  hunc  annum  fuit  acceptissima. 
Hoc  studium  vero  fuit  magno  usui  mihL  In  sex  primis  dictatis  rudimenta 
fructus  omservandi  at  coaguli  fadendi  cognovimus.  .   .   . 

Pueri  SocieUUis  AtkUtica  Multitidmem  Vehemetikr  ComocaDerutU.—OnaiieB 
pueri  sodetatis  athleticae  ad  ddigendos  duces  anno  postero  convenerunt. 
''Preston  Rudy"  multo  et  divino  impetu  imperator  est  delectus,  et  "Fredericus 
Hunt"  etiam  proximus  imperio  est  delectus.  Magistratus  librari  et  aerari 
praefecti  oonstituti  sunt  et  "Delbertus  Gements"  ad  hos  habendos  est 
delectus.  .  .   . 

Gmflagratio  calamitosissima  multis  mensibus  in  "Indianapolis"  fuit  incen- 
dium  aedifid  magni  "C.  O.  Langen"  centum  septuaginta  quinque  milibus 
thaleris  amissis. — ^H.  W. 


CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  by  the  library  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  entitled  The  Library  and  the  School.  This  pamphlet 
opens  with  the  statement  that  the  relation  between  the  Grand  Rapids 
public  library  and  the  public  schools  of  the  dty  is  imusually  dose.  A 
description  is  then  given  of  the  evolution  of  the  organization  which 
brought  about  this  intimate  relation  between  the  two  public  institutions. 
Branch  school  libraries  and  traveling  libraries  are  described.  These 
modes  of  bringing  books  to  the  children  are,  however,  sufficiently  wdl 
known,  so  they  need  perhaps  no  special  discussion  here.  One  para- 
graph in  the  pamphlet  attracts  attention  as  indicating  a  very  useful 
type  of  instruction  which  is  not  common  in  American  schools  and 
libraries.  ''Sjrstematic  instruction  of  school  children  in  the  use  of  the 
library  is  one  of  the  r^ular  features  of  the  work  with  schools."  Most 
of  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  children's  department  of  the  central 
library  buildiog  but  some  is  carried  on  in  the  schools,  particularly  in 
the  high  school.  Teachers  bring  a  whole  class  to  the  library.  The 
class  is  given  some  idea  of  the  methods  of  classification,  use  of  catalogues, 
etc.  More  than  five  thousand  children  received  such  instruction  last 
year. 

It  is  certainly  important  that  relations  of  this  type  should  be 
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isvdo^tei.  The  question  as  to  the  proper  source  of  initiative  of  such 
combinations  will  have  to  be  settled  in  various  communities  in  terms 
of  the  spcdsi  conditions.  If  superintendents  would  secure  the  report 
from  Grand  Rapids  they  might  be  able  to  bring  about  the  relations 
through  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Conversdy,  if  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  could  be  more  generally  drawn  to  the  advantage  of 
sach  relations  they  would  undoubtedly  seek  to  secure  the  opportunity 
which  the  Grand  Rapids  library  has  cultivated  so  fuUy. 


THE  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  SECSEATION  CENTERS 

The  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  recently  issued  from  the  address  of  the  association,  No.  i 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a  report  of  the  year's  developments 
in  the  playground  movement.  A  general  sunmiary  of  the  year's  progress 
is  given  on  the  opening  pages  of  this  report. 

Forty  dties  report  that  supervised  playgrounds  were  opened  for 
the  first  time  during  the  past  year.  Forty-eight  dties  report  that  they 
tie  using  their  schoolhouses  as  recreation  centers.  The  University  of 
California  had  more  than  1,000  students  in  its  sunmier  playground 
course  last  year.  During  the  year,  the  number  of  cities  having  associa- 
tions increased  from  twenty-foiu:  to  thirty-seven.  Reports  have  been 
received  from  257  of  the  dties  maintaining  playgrounds.  In  19  dties 
there  is  an  investment  for  recreation  purposes  of  $4,445,500.  During 
the  year  $2,750,000  were  expended  for  the  administration  of  playgrounds. 
Twenty-five  dties  in  twdve  different  states  recdved  donated  play- 
grounds during  the  year.  The  pamphlet  gives  further  information 
about  the  devdopment  of  this  type  of  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organization  of  these  playgrounds 
is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  school  officers.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  school  officers  should,  so  far  as  possible,  initiate 
the  movement  so  as  to  gain  for  the  schools  those  advantages  that  come 
from  pnq)er  location  and  proper  management  of  the  playgrounds. 
Q>-operation  between  the  playground  managers  and  school  officers  is 
always  possible,  but  where  the  two  organizations  can  be  organically 
related  this  co-operation  is  more  certain  than  it  can  be  where  the  two 
organizations  are  separate. 

The  following  concrete  example  shows  how  the  matter  may  be 
wisdy  managed.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  playground  movement,  first  established 
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a  small  playground  in  the  center  of  the  dty.  It  then  extended  the  scope 
of  its  activities  far  enough  to  purchase  on  the  edge  of  the  dty  a  plot 
of  forty  acres,  which  it  is  devdoping  into  a  play-park  for  the  schools 
and  the  dty  in  general.  These  forty  acres  were  purchased  for  $16,000. 
They  are  easily  accessible  on  the  trolley  lines,  and  they  lie  near  the 
river,  so  that  the  possibilities  of  devdoping  all  sorts  of  i^y  activities 
are  almost  unlimited.  A  large  football  fidd  has  been  laid  out.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  brought  into  perfect  condition,  it  is  to  be  culti- 
vate for  a  number  of  shears  by  the  classes  of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 
Another  plot  has  been  laid  out  for  baseball  and  other  purposes  requiring 
a  large,  levd  fidd.  Between  the  two  fidds  is  a  grove  of  trees  which 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  class  in  forestry.  A  lagoon  which  will  be 
connected  with  the  river  will  be  opened  up  between  the  two  fidds,  and 
will  furnish  skating  and  other  forms  of  amusement. 

The  educational  possibilities  which  are  supplied  by  this  undertaking 
have  been  intimated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  The  co-operation 
between  the  conununities  and  schools  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
dtizens  are  willing  to  support  this  plan  originated  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  addition  the  park  promises  to  be  a  constant  means 
of  cultivating  a  wholesome  relationship  between  the  dtizens  and  the 
schools.  Certainly  there  is  no  agency  in  any  munidpality  which  ought 
to  be  more  active  in  promoting  the  organization  of  playgroimds  than  the 
school  board.  

A  VOCATIONAL  6X7IDANCE  BUREAU 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  in  seeking  for  some  fidd 
not  now  occupied  by  other  associations,  has  discovered  the  importance 
in  the  dty  of  Chicago  of  devdoping  a  vocational  bureau.  This  is  not 
an  employment  bureau  but  is  an  agency  for  investigation  and  advice 
and  deals  so  far  as  possible  with  children  who  are  actually  in  school  in 
the  hope  of  improving  their  training  for  a  later  vocation.  The  new 
biureau  has  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  the  most  active  agency  in  the  dty  of  Chicago  in  dealing  with 
this  problem.  A  secretary  has  been  employed  for  this  new  bureau 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  gather  information  through  the  school 
records  and  through  the  advice  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
in  any  given  case.  Each  child's  school  record,  environment,  and  home 
condition  will  be  investigated  and  the  first  business  of  the  secretary 
will  be  if  possible  to  keep  the  child  in  contact  with  school  opportimities 
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as  long  as  possible.  The  secretary  and  the  members  of  the  conmiittee 
niio  are  back  of  this  movement  will  also  develop  the  avenues  of  contact 
with  emfdoyers  so  that  there  may  be  the  freest  exchange  of  information 
between  the  children  who  are  seeking  positions  and  the  employers  who 
are  sedJng  competent  employees.  As  indicated  in  this  statement, 
the  exact  direction  in  which  the  work  will  develop  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  experience  of  the  secretary  and  the  coounittee.  Undoubt- 
tdiy  it  will  develop  ultimately  into  an  organic  part  of  the  school  system, 
thus  siqq>lying  a  need  which  is  universally  felt  but  for  ^diich  no  pro- 
visicMi  is  at  present  made  in  the  public-school  system. 


AN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  FOR  PRINTERS 

The  student  of  English  schools  finds  in  the  educational  devdopment 
which  is  going  on  in  the  large  manufacturing  cities  of  England  a  most 
stimulating  example  of  the  success  of  a  compact  community  in  building 
up  a  complete  school  sjrstem.  These  municipalities  have  broken  away 
from  the  traditions  of  the  old  English  education  and  have  established 
the  most  intimate  relations  between  higher  institutions,  lower  schools, 
and  all  branches  of  technical  and  general  education.  The  municipal 
universtties,  so  called,  are  among  the  most  comprehensive  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  They  include  medical  schools  and  technical  courses 
of  various  sorts,  as  well  as  the  traditional  university  courses.  American 
students  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  German  example  of 
industrial  education  will  find  in  the  technical  courses  in  the  English 
municipal  systems  equally  good  examples  for  American  consideration 
and  possible  imitation.  The  following  account  of  a  technical  course 
in  Leeds,  England,  indicates  in  a  concrete  way  the  character  of  some  of 
these  courses:  At  the  Technical  School  in  Leeds  a  department  of  print- 
ing has  been  equipped.  Evening  courses  were  opened  last  year  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  apprentices  and  journeymen  attended 
these  dasses.  This  work  is  being  extended  and  now  indudes  courses 
in  typography,  process  work,  lithography,  Imotype  operating,  drawing 
and  design,  mechanics  for  printers,  and  printing-machine  mechanism. 
This  group  of  courses  makes  it  possible  in  connection  with  the  work 
whidi  is  done  in  photography  in  the  same  school  to  devdop  not  only 
the  regular  press  work  but  also  related  forms  of  artistic  printing  and 
rq>roduction  of  drawings. 

Printing  has  been  recognized  by  all  those  who  have  introduced  it 
mto  school  work  as  very  available  material  for  dementary-school  and 
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high-school  instruction.  It  can  be  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  n^;ular 
course  and  furnishes,  as  indicated  in  this  example,  an  opportunity  to 
bring  in  a  type  of  technical  trade  work  which  may  be  dosely  related  to 
general  school  work. 

TEXTBOOKS 

The  importance  of  providing  good  schoolbooks  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  keeps  the  general  subject  of  textbooks  constantly  before  the  public 
A  few  of  the  month's  items  on  this  topic  may  be  quoted  to  show  the 
problems  which  arise  in  this  matter  and  the  variety  of  methods  of 
dealing  with  these  problems  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From 
Phoenix,  N.Y.,  comes  the  statement  that  the  Board  of  Education  has 
decided  to  purchase  all  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  and  sell  them  to 
the  pupils  at  exact  cost.  From  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  comes  the  statement 
that  the  Randolph  County  Textbook  Board  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  series  of  textbooks  for  the  common  schools  in  that 
county  for  the  next  six  years.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Grade  Teachers' 
Association  is  reported  as  urging  that  one  of  its  members  be  placed  on 
the  textbook  commission  which  will  be  appointed  next  year.  The 
commission  is  appointed  every  six  years  and  the  grade  teachers  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  since  they  constitute  the  largest  teaching  force  of 
every  community,  they  should  have  some  word  in  choosing  the  books 
from  which  they  will  teach  the  children  of  the  state.  Fn>m  Dayton, 
Ohio,  comes  the  statement  that  the  Western  Ohio  Superintendents' 
Round  Table '' opposed  vehemently"  the  adoption  of  uniform  textbooks. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  at  its  recent  meeting  placing  the  Round  TaUe 
on  record  as  absolutely  opposed  to  such  uniformity.  In  California 
the  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  providing  for  free  textbooks 
for  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  the  machinery  for  pro- 
viding and  distributing  these  books  cannot  be  perfected  before  next 
fall  at  the  earliest.  Legislative  enactments  are  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  the  books  required  by  the  amendment.  From  Joplin,  Mo., 
comes  the  report  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  passed  resolutions, 
the  first  of  which  is  as  follows:  ''Whereas,  The  present  textbook  law 
is  generally  unsatisfactory  in  this  state,  and  each  textbook  company 
doing  business  in  the  state  tends  by  its  persistent  activities  to  disturb 
the  official  administration  of  the  schools  by  clamoring  for  textbook 
changes;  therefore,  be  U  resolved^  That  this  board  goes  on  record  as 
favoring  a  change  in  our  textbook  law  whereby  we  may  have  uniform 
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teitbo(^  ip  the  state,  such  textbooks  to  be  sdected  by  a  non^Mtrtisan 
state  commission."  In  Kansas,  a  controversy  of  long  standing  is  being 
continued  in  the  dty  of  Topda,  where  local  agitators  are  clamoring 
as  vigorously  as  they  can  that  the  dty  system  is  violating  the  laws 
of  the  state  by  using  Dunn's  CommimUy  and  CUuen  in  place  of  the 
regular  adopted  textbook  of  the  state.  At  its  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  dedded  that  a 
nation-wide  campaign  should  be  waged  in  favor  of  free  textbooks. 

Other  examples  of  local  interest  in  the  questions  of  uniformity  and 
free  supply  of  textbooks  might  be  dted.  The  issue  is  one  which  evi- 
dently arouses  strong  partisan  views,  both  with  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  mufonnity,  and  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  public  to  supply  these 
hooks  free  of  cost  to  individual  children.  Teachers  find  the  whole  ques- 
tion so  much  involved  in  local  political  issues  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
any  ab^ract  consideration  of  the  educational  merits  of  the  one  or  the 
other  method  of  procedure. 
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Menial  Falif^.    By  Max  Qffner.    Translated  from  the  German  by 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple.    Baltimore:  Warrick  &  York,  191 1. 

Professor  Whiffle  has  performed  a  genuine  service  in  translating  Dr. 
Offner's  monogn4>h  into  English.  Bringing  together  a  large  amount  of  scat- 
tered material,  this  book  presents  the  most  important  facts  in  regard  to  the 
nature,  determination^  and  significance  of  mental  fatigue,  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  school.  The  translator,  in  order  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  to  American  readers,  has  added  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
author  to  the  extensive  bibliography  appended  to  the  German  edition  a  list 
of  books  and  artides  appearing  in  English,  nimibering  in  all  forty-four  titles 
and  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.  A  second  appendix  gives  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  German  school  system.  Dr.  Whipple  has  also  inserted  in  several 
places  footnotes  "that  are  eq)ecially  intended  to  assbt  those  who  desire  it 
to  gain  information  concerning  the  several  methods  of  testing  fatigue,  or  to 
undertake  for  themselves  e]q)erimental  investigations  in  the  schoolroom  or 
the  laboratory."  The  author  in  preparing  the  book  for  translation  has  made 
a  few  changes  by  way  of  addition  to  the  original  text,  but  in  all  essentials  the 
translation  is  identical  with  the  German  edition. 

The  monograph  first  considers  the  general  nature  of  fatigue  and  the  83rmp- 
toms  that  indicate  its  presence;  then  there  follows  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  used  to  measure  mental  fatigue.  The 
physiological  tests  are  first  taken  up  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they 
are  too  unreliable  to  be  used  as  exact  measurements.  In  discussing  the 
psychological  tests  the  author  gives  a  relatively  large  amoimt  of  space  to  the 
aesthesiometer-compass  test  of  Griesbach  and  to  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  urged  against  it.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  kine- 
matometer  test,  the  test  of  time  estimates  and  the  algesiometer  test.  Next 
are  taken  up  those  tests  that  concern  the  duration  of  mental  processes  and 
various  test-problems,  including  computing,  counting  letters,  dictation, 
memory  tests,  the  completion  test,  cancellation,  and  copying,  and  a  combina- 
tion test  that  brings  together  some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
preceding  tests.  The  author  concludes  that  the  psychological  tests,  de^ite 
many  defects  and  difficulties,  furnish  serviceable  average  values  and  afford 
reliable  information  as  to  the  effect  and  degree  of  fatigue.  The  discussion  of 
the  various  tests  for  fatigue  ends  with  a  consideration  of  the  method  of  con- 
tinuous work  as  a  means  of  determining  fatigue. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph  is  chiefly  given  over  to  a  presentation 
of  the  laws  of  fatigue.    Under  this  topic  are  taken  up  the  relation  of  fatigue 
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to  age,  to  the  length  of  lesson  periods  and  their  number,  to  the  days  of  the 
wedL,  to  pauses  in  the  school  work,  to  changes  in  the  work,  to  social  activities, 
to  gymnastics,  to  various  school  studies,  to  afternoon  instruction,  to  the  school 
program,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  to  individual  and  class 
iDStniction.  This  section  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  teacher  and  contains 
many  useful  facts  and  suggestions. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  monograph  does  not  aim  to  be  a 
final  statement  of  the  questions  raised,  and  the  conchisions  are  tentative. 
"One  of  the  objects  of  the  translator  is,  accordingly,  to  stimulate  others  to 
contribute  to  this  scientifically  interesting  and  practically  important  zspoct 
d  eq)erimental  pedagogy."  Dr.  Whipple's  translation  should,  therefore, 
prove  of  value  not  only  to  the  practical  school  man,  but  to  the  investigator  of 
cdncmtional  problems  as  well. 

S.  S.  COLVIN 

Brown  Umiverstty 

Elemenis  of  Geography.    By  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Haslan  H.  Babbows 

and  Walteb  S.  Toweb.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 2. 

Pp.  616. 

The  Elements  of  Geography  is  the  second  book  to  appear  in  response  to  the 
demand  that  geography  should  teach  the  relationship  of  life,  eq)ecially  human, 
to  the  natural  environment.  "The  authors  have  sought  to  give  the  student 
(i)  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  geography,  (2)  an  interest  in  the 
sobject,  and  especially  (3)  training  in  clear  thinking."  The  authors  believe 
**thBt  the  chief  object  in  geography  teaching  should  be  preparation  for  citizen- 
dup,"  an  ideal  which  every  true  teacher  of  the  science  will  endeavor  to  sustain. 
The  first  diapter  deals  with  the  "Nature  of  Geography"  and  serves  as  an 
intioductbn.  "Earth  Relations,"  "Relief  Features,"  "Nature  and  Func- 
tions of  the  Atmosphere"  are  treated  in  three  chapters,  and  the  elements  of 
dimate  and  weather  in  the  following  four  chapters.  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  climates  of  the  tropical,  intermediate,  and  polar  zones,  followed 
by  four  chapters  on  the  "Oceans,"  "Materials  of  the  Land  and  Their  Uses," 
"Changes  of  the  Earth's  Surface  Due  to  Internal  Forces,"  and  "Modification 
of  Land  Surfaces  by  External  Agents."  The  significance  of  conservation  is 
presented  in  a  chapter  on  the  "Uses  and  Problems  of  Inland  Waters."  The 
remainder  of  the  text  treats  such  modem  phases  of  the  subject  as  "Mountains 
and  Plateaus  and  Their  Relations  to  Life,"  "Plains  and  Their  Relations  to 
Life,"  "Coast-Lines  and  Harbors,"  "Distribution  and  Development  of  the 
Leading  Indxistries  of  the  United  States,"  and  "Distribution  c^  Population; 
Devdc^nnent  of  Cities." 

Many  of  the  chapter  titles  seem  to  indicate  an  emphasis  upon  physical 
features  and  do  not  indicate  the  wealth  of  life-relations  that  are  found  in  the 
text  These  relationships  are  closely  woven  into  the  discussion  of  physical 
features  so  that  the  student  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  logical  sequence  of 
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cause  and  effect.  Broad,  meaningless  generalizations  are  absent,  while  the 
book  b  replete  with  definite  human  and  other  lif e-reqxmses  to  q)ecific  [Aysicai 
conditions.  The  student  is  led  to  see  the  great  importance  (tf  geographic 
science  to  himian  affairs.  The  book  b  in  no  sense  a  compilation  (tf  encyck^)edic 
knowledge  but  b  truly  a  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
geography.  It  b  an  q)och-making  text  marking  the  end  of  the  old  pure  physiog- 
n^y  as  now  taught  in  most  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  geography  as  a 
distinct  and  definite  science.  Its  influence  in  the  next  decade  will  be  far- 
reaching.  The  discussion  of  industries  b  far  too  brief  to  be  of  much  intrinsic 
value  but  offers  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  economic 
geography,  and  will  tempt  the  thoughtful  student  to  further  study  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  science. 

Other  features  of  the  Ixx^  are  a  wealth  of  well-selected  illustrations  wiiich 
are  closely  associated  with  the  text,  an  excellent  collection  of  maps,  and  a 
series  of  questions  at  the  end  of  eadi  chapter.  The  answers  to  most  of  these 
questions  are  not  given  in  the  text  but  may  be  reasoned  out  after  a  careful 
study  of  it.  These  questions  differ  from  the  usual  type  in  that  they  are  truly 
problems  in  geography  and  are  certain  to  arouse  discussion. 

High  School  Geography.  Parts  I  and  II:  Physical  and  Economic.  By 
Chakles  R.  Dryer.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1911. 
Pp.  340.    $1 .  20. 

Dr.  Dryer's  new  book  b  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  new  geography 
which  shows  the  relationship  of  man  to  hb  natural  environment.  As  a  hi^^- 
school  text  it  is  a  pioneer  in  thb  field.  Part  I  b  called  phjrsical  geography, 
but  in  the  selection  of  material  preference  has  been  given  to  those  earth  features 
which  have  directly  helped  or  hindered  man  in  hb  progress.  Such  t<^ucs  as 
the  following  give  an  idea  of  the  subjects  discussed:  "Earth,  Sun,  and  Moon"; 
"World  Economy";  "The  Land";  "Gradation  by  Running  Water";  "The 
Economic  Relations  of  Streams  " ;  "  Gradation  by  Ground,  Water,  and  Wind  " ; 
"Soib";  "Coasts  and  Ports";  "The  Atmosphere";  "Climate";  "Plant 
Regions";  "The  Geography  <tf  Animab";  "The  Human  Spedes."  While 
a  few  of  these  subjects  do  not  occur  in  the  older  texts,  most  of  them  are  so 
familiar  that  the  change  from  the  old  geography  to  the  new  will  be  quite 
simple.  Part  II  is  called  economic  geography  and  "the  outlines  of  housAold 
management  practiced  by  the  great  human  family  in  its  terrestrial  home  are 
presented  against  the  background  of  the  natural  earth  already  shown."  "  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Food  Supply";  "Clothing  and  Constructive  Materials"; 
"Heat,  Light,  and  Power";  "Manufacture,  Trade,  and  Tran^x>rtation"  are 
the  subjects  treated.  Thb  portion  of  the  text  presents  to  the  high-school 
student  a  phase  of  geography  which  has  been  kept  from  him  far  too  long  and 
will  awaken  interest  in  what  he  frequently  has  considered  as  a  "useless  course." 
It  seems,  however,  that  Part  II  b  too  much  of  a  compilation  of  descriptive 
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material— of  much  instructive  value— ^thout  sufficient  attention  to  the 
devdopment  of  successive  geographic  causes  that  lead  to  definite  results. 
Relatkmalups  are  frequently  stated  as  bare  facts  but  not  proven,  and  the 
tverage  hic^-school  student  demands  proof.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  be 
b^ter  adapted  ''to  leam'^  for  recitation  work  than  to  develop  reasoning. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  serious  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student  will  be  induced 
bjrit 

Three  hundred  well-selected  illustrations  supplement  the  text.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  new 
geogr^y. 

Physiography  far  High  Schools,    By  A.  L.  Abey,  F.  L.  Bryant,  W.  W. 

Clendenin,  and  W.  T.  Moskey.    New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

191 1.    Pp.  450. 

In  the  Physiography  for  High  Schools  the  authors  have  endeavored  to 
select  such  material  from  the  related  sciences  as  seemed  best  adapted  for  high- 
school  use.  I9  making  such  selections  they  have  kept  in  mind  the  90  per  cent 
of  hig^-school  students  who  complete  their  education  in  the  secondary  school. 
They  hold  that  the  student  "should  know  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  its  relation 
to  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  influence  of  its  size,  shape,  and  motions 
upon  our  daily  life."  This  idea  has  led  to  the  use  of  mudi  astronomical, 
meteon^ogical,  geological,  biological,  and  historical  material.  The  text  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  as  follo^:  ''The  Earth  as  a  Planet,"  "The  Air," 
"The  Sea,"  "The  Land."  An  attempt  is  made  throughout  the  book  to  show 
the  relationsh^)  of  climate  and  other  physical  environment  upon  man  and  his 
activities.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  more  emphasis  has  not  been 
placed  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject.  For  this  reason  the  book  must  be 
considered  as  a  modified  type  of  the  old  and  not  representative  <A  the  new 
geography.  Nearly  250  illustrations  consisting  of  pictures,  maps,  and  dia- 
grams supplement  the  text.  At  the  end  of  eadi  chapter  are  sets  (tf  questions 
designed  to  stimulate  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student,  as  no  direct  answer 
to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  text. 
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A  Practical  Course  in  Botany.  By  E.  F.  Andrews,  with  Editorial 
Revision  by  Francis  E.  Lloyd.  New  York:  American  Book  Co., 
1912.    Pp.  ix+374.    $1.25. 

The  aim  of  the  makers  of  this  manual  has  been  to  provide  a  course  that 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  a  year's  work  for  college  entrance,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  relate  the  work  to  "the  business  of  life"  by  introducing 
some  economic  plants,  and  by  some  attention  to  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
forestry,  pathology,  and  hygiene. 
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The  work  starts  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  seed,  con- 
tinues with  germinationi  the  morphology  and  phjrsiology  of  the  root,  stem, 
leafy  flower,  and  fruit,  gives  a  chapter  to  the  re^x>nse  of  plants  to  surround* 
ings,  and  ends  with  a  chapter  on  cryptogams.  The  last  chapter  covers  65 
pages,  and  the  preceding  part,  commonly  known  as  general  botany^  395  pages. 
A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  "Practical  Questions"  and  ''Field  Work"  which 
close  each  chapter. 

The  book  is  so  written  that  recitations  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
laboratory  and  fieldwork  of  the  pupil  can  be  taken  directly  from  it,  and  the 
more  abbreviated  directions  are  detailed  enough  and  suggestive  enough  for  the 
trained  teacher  to  supply  various  lines  of  work  to  the  pupib  in  the  direction  of 
pure  botany,  or  in  the  directions  that  are  so  much  followed  in  the  present  day —  ' 
agricultural  botany,  hjrgiene,  and  "dvic  biology." 

That  the  book  b  excellent  in  its  general  make-up,  in  its  method  of  presen- 
tation, in  most  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  suggestiveness  for  fieldwork  and 
independent  observations  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
also  its  scope  and  selection  of  material  and  of  experiments  are  genially  good. 
But  it  b  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  errors  in  physiology  have  found  thdr 
way  into  the  book.  Photosynthesb  b  said  to  result  mainly  in  the  formation 
of  starch.  Diffusion  and  osmosb  are  not  clearly  set  forth.  The  result  of  the 
action  of  the  dinostat  and  the  centrifuge  are  confused.  Geotropism  b  variously 
defined  as  a  tendency,  a  foru,  and  a  function.  All  that  b  said  on  contact 
stimulus  and  re^x>nse  b  wrong.  The  pupil  b  told  that  the  twining  of  a  vine 
b  due  to  retardation  of  growth  on  one  side  because  of  contact.  Several  errc»8 
are  fundamental  and  therefore  capable  of  much  harm  to  the  young  teacher 
not  firmly  grounded  in  science,  and  especially  to  the  pupil,  who  b  supposed 
by  these  studies  to  be  inducted  into  the  truth. 

FSEDESICK  C.  NeWCOMBE 

UmvERSiTy  ov  Michigan 


Soil  FertUUy  and  Permanent  AgricuUure.  By  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  xxiii+6s3.  Illustrated.  $2.75. 
Thb  book,  which  appeared  from  the  press  some  months  ago,  b  a  profound 
treatise  on  the  fundamentab  of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  soib.  Past 
practices  in  careless  fanning,  which  have  sometimes  been  called  "soil  mining," 
have  depleted  soib  so  seriously  that  the  attention  of  all  students  of  agriculture 
must  be  given  more  intently  to  the  practices  which  will  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  indefinitely.  The  book  comes  at  a  time  in  the  development  of 
agricultural  science  when  there  b  great  need  for  such  study.  The  author's 
standing  in  the  agricultural  world,  and  hb  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  makes 
him  a  most  suitable  author  of  such  a  book.  Agricultural  college  students, 
as  well  as  high  school  students,  pursuing  soil  studies,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  few  voltunes  now  available,  as  related  to  soil  maintenance. 
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Indeed  the  book  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  foreign  books  now  offered  for 
American  students  of  this  subject. 

Dr.  Hopkins  has  divided  the  subject  into  the  following  four  parts:  Part  I, 
Scieoce  and  Soil;  Part  II,  Systems  of  Permanent  Agriculture;  Part  HI,  Soil 
Investigations  by  Culture  Experiments;  Part  IV,  Various  Fertility  Factors. 

The  tables,  illustrations,  and  maps,  in  the  text  are  up  to  date  and  well 
suited  to  student  work.  The  chemistry  problems  are  made  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. The  author's  style  is  "studied  and  profound"  and,  indeed,  the  average 
fanner  will  find  the  book  a  disappointment  because  of  the  depth  into  which 
the  author  enters  in  the  analytical  discussions  of  the  many  themes  taken  up. 
There  is  a  splendid  i^pendiz,  including  a  number  of  topics  which  the  student 
win  have  constant  reference  to. 

K.  C.  Davis 

COLUEGB  ov  AGaiCm.TUBS 

New  Bsttnswick,  N.  J. 


HiikSckool  Manual  far  Florida.  Prepared  by  John  A.  Thackston 
and  Others.  Gainesville:  University  of  Florida,  191 2.  Pp.  146. 
This  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Florida  for  the  guidance  of  high-school 
teachers  and  principals  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  and  present  possi- 
bfltties  of  a  state  whose  educational  system  is  passing  out  of  the  primitive 
stage  into  a  period  of  strong  progress.  The  manual  is  noteworthy  in  that  it 
is  up  to  date,  progressive,  practical,  modest,  and  free  from  fads.  It  aims 
at  the  modernization  of  the  high-school  course,  and  points  the  way  along 
lines  that  promise  results  far  superior  to  those  of  the  traditional,  largely 
djafiplinary  routine.  £^)ecially  noteworthy  is  the  humanistic  emphasis  in 
the  sections  devoted  to  the  various  high-school  subjects,  particularly  the 
sciences.  They  are  to  be  taught  as  himian  interests,  in  relation  to  man  and 
his  needs.  The  section  on  Civics  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  course  in  that 
subject,  so  as  to  give  a  practical  study  of  society,  including  such  topics  as 
local  history,  local  geography,  local  industries,  commtmication,  oiganized 
community  life,  public  health,  and  sanitation,  etc.  It  could  be  wished  that 
along  with  these  progressive  suggestions  touching  technique  and  curriculimi 
the  editor  had  brought  out  explicitly  the  present  need  for  emphasis  on  the 
gnrit  of  high-school  teaching.  When  calling  attention  to  the  loss  from  con- 
stant change  of  teachers,  he  might  have  sbawn  that  while  by  paying  big 
salaries  the  school  may  get  skilled  pedagogues  and  technical  excellence  of 
ouQnit,  it  is  only  by  paying  the  bigger  price — by  giving  to  the  teacher  freedom 
to  do  for  his  pupib  the  best  that  he  knows  and  feels — ^that  real  teaching  can 
be  secured.  If,  however,  the  schools  of  Florida  rise  to  the  standard  set  by 
this  bulletin,  there  will  be  a  notable  advance  in  efficiency,  and  the  same  would 
be  true  of  many  another  state. 

A.  W.  Caihoun 
Lenox  Collecs 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  OR  UPWARD  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


C.  L.  McLANE 
Fresno,  California 


Geographic-educational  conditions  in  California  are  such  aS/ 
to  demand  that  the  public-school  system,  in  many  sections  of  the 
State,  shall  meet  the  requirements  for  advanced  training  above  the 
foiur-year  high-school  course. 

If  the  map  of  California  were  placed  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  it  would  cover  the  whole  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  about  two-thirds  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  While  the  population  of  California 
is  less  than  that  of  each  of  several  of  the  above-mentioned  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  small  areas  in  this  state  each  con- 
tain a  greater  population  than  that  of  each  of  fom:  of  the  smaller 
states  mentioned.  Besides  the  two  great  imiversities  in  Cali- 
fornia— the  state  university  and  Stanford  University — ^both  of 
which  are  located  near  San  Francisco,  the  state  is  without  imi- 
versity  advantages  such  as  are  afforded  by  a  large  nimiber  of  col- 
leges and  imiversities  distributed  over  like  areas  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  country.  Thus  when  one  considers  only  the  largest 
of  the  eastern  imiversities  and  thinks  of  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution from  Harvard  at  the  north  to  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  south, 
the  concentration  of  imiversity  opportimities  in  California  becomes' 
obvious.    The  element  of  distance  is  a  most  important  factor  to 
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the  individual  in  planning  his  educational  caieer.  Even  thougt 
the  fitianrial  consideration  of  railroad  fare  be  overcome,  a  parent 
will  often  hesitate  to  send  his  child  so  far  from  home  that  one,  or 
possibly  two,  visits  a  year  only  are  possible.  Parents  are  justly 
concerned  as  to  the  advisability  of  severing  home  ties  and  the  home 
restraints  that  should  often  continue  for  some  years  after  the  age 
of  graduation  from  the  high  school  as  this  latter  institution  is 
conmionly  organized  in  the  United  States.  Some  towns  in  Cali- 
fornia are  almost  as  far,  on  an  air-line,  from  either  of  the  univer- 
sities as  Chicago  is  from  New  York,  and  many  are  much  farther 
by  the  nearest  railroad. 

The  above-mentioned  conditions  had  much  to  do  with  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislative  session  ^f  tQp7  g^^^ff  ^^^ 
schools  the  authority  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  work  to  include 
two  years  of  coU^e  training.    The  text  of  the  law  is  as  follows: 

The  hi|^-4diod  board  of  any  lu|^-4diod  distrkt,  or  tniateet  of  a^ 
high  school,  may  prescribe  postgraduate  oourses  of  study  for  the  graduates 
of  such  high  school,  or  other  high  schoob,  which  couise  oi  study  shall  apfnozi- 
mate  the  studies  prescribed  in  the  first  two  years  of  university  couises.  The 
high-school  board  of  any  high-school  district,  or  trustees  of  any  hi^  sdiool 
wherein  such  postgraduate  courses  of  study  are  taught,  may  diaige  tuition 
lot  pupils  Ihdng  without  the  boundaries  of  the  district  or  county  idierein  sudi 
courses  are  taught. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  law  does  not  make  provision  for 
financing  this  advanced  work,  leaving  it  to  local  conmiunities 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  It  seems  that  the  framers  of  the 
law  intended  to  put  this  highar  educational  work  <m  the  same  basb 
as  the  regular  high-school  course,  so  far  as  state  aid  and  local  finan- 
cing are  concerned.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  succeed- 
ing the  passage  of  this  law,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  substantial 
state  aid  for  such  schools  as  desired  to  take  advantage  of  this  move- 
ment; but  owing  to  the  unusual  draft  on  the  state  exchequer  the 
governor  vetoed  the  measure.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  such 
a  measure  will  be  presented  again  at  the  coming  session,  with  a 
more  favorable  outlook  toward  meeting  the  financial  obligations 
involved. 

It  is  well  known  that  California  is  most  liberal  in  providing 
financial  support  for  its  educational  institutions.    It  may  there- 
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fore  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  the  lack  of  fitiandal  support  that 
caused  a  delay  of  three  years  from  the  time  the  legislature  passed 
the  above-mentioned  act  before  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  any 
sdiool  dq)artment  to  put  it  into  effect. 

As  previously  stated,  the  population  of  CaUfomia  is  foimd  to 
be  groiq[)ed  in  several  important  centers.  These  in  order  of  popu-< 
lition  are:  the  Bay  section  with  San  Francisco  as  its  nucleus, 
southern  California  with  Los  Angeles  as  its  center,  Sacramento 
Valley  with  Sacramento  as  its  center,  San  Joaquin  Valley  with 
Fresno  as  its  center,  extreme  southern  California  with  San  Di^o 
as  its  center,  then  several  smaller  groups  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Each  of  these  local  centers  has 
Its  own  problems  and  conditions  in  the  way  of  government,  climate, 
mdustries,  commerce,  and  education. 

The  Bay  section  is  well  provided  with  institutions  for  higher 
educational  training  as  before  stated.  Southern  California  has 
several  colleges  and  universities  of  secondary  rank  ¥^ch  are 
equipped  to  meet  local  demands.  The  center  of  population  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  section  is  less  than  one  himdred  miles  from  the 
state  university.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  section,  however,  the 
center  of  which  is  over  two  hundred  miles  from  any  institution 
hitler  education,  seemed  to  be  the  most  logical  division  in  which 
the  "junior  college''  should  haye  its  birth. 

The  first  movenient  toward  making  use  of  this  ''iq)ward 
extension"  law  was  made  by  the  dty  superintendent  of  the  Fre^o 
schools  in  Jime,  iQLOf  when  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  patrcms  of 
the  Fresno  High  School  and  to  the  principals  of  various  other  near- 
by high  schools.  Over  two  himdred  favorable  replies  were  received 
with  not  one  adverse  opinion.  A  report  was  then  presented  to 
the  local  board  of  education  presenting  conditions  and  arguments 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing m  connection  with  the  local  high  school.  The  substance  of 
this  repoTt  will,  no  doubt,  best  present  the  leading  facts  pertaining 
to  the  organization  and  establishment  of  this  first  ''junior  college." 

There  is  no  institution  of  hi|^er  education  within  two  himdred  miles  of 
Fiesno  where  students  may  contmue  their  studies  beyond  the  regular  high- 
adiod  courses.  Many  of  our  high-school  graduates  are  but  seventeen  or 
dgbteen  years  of  age  and  parents  are  frequently  loath  to  send  these  young 
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people  so  far  from  home.  Many  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  cannot 
afford  the  expense  necessary  to  college  attendance  where  the  items  (tf  room 
and  board  mean  so  much.  Authorities  in  the  University  of  California  and 
Stanford  Umveraity  have  been  consulted  in  this  matter  and  seem  much  mter- 
ested  in  the  project.  Both  have  promised  such  assistance  as  they  may  be 
able  to  render  in  planning  courses  and  securing  instructors.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  work  (tf  such  merit  as  will  command 
recognition  from  these  institutions.    The  following  general  aims  are  set  forth: 

I.  To  give  to  young  people  of  this  section  of  the  state,  who  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  either  of  the  universities,  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies 
at  home. 

3.  To  provide  practical  courses  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  other  technical  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  oouoes. 

3.  To  carry  students  through  the  first  two  years  of  a  coll^;e  course,  thus 
enabling  them  to  complete  a  four  years'  course  with  but  two  years'  residence 
at  the  university. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  That  the  Board  of  Education  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  two  years' 
postgraduate  course  along  the  lines  above  mentioned. 

3.  That  mathematics,  English,  Latin,  modem  languages,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  technical  work  be  the  general  courses  offered  for  the  first  year. 

3.  That  a  competent  person  be  secured  as  dean  or  head  of  this  department, 
with  such  assistants  as  the  attendance  and  courses  desired  may  justify. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  the  superintendent  was  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  details  preparatory  to  opening  this  department 
along  with  the  high  school  in  September  following.         ^ 

Several  vacancies  occurring  at  this  time  in  the  high  school, 
including  the  prindpalship,  it  was  thought  best  to  reorganize, 
placing  the  new  principal  over  the  entire  institution  including  the 
''junior  college,"  and  selecting  for  the  heads  of  such  departments 
as  were  vacant  instructors  with  college  experience  and  thorou^ 
university  training.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  it  being  under- 
stood that  these  special  instructors  should  take  such  regular  high- 
school  classes  as  might  be  required  to  fill  in  their  daily  programs. 
Three  such  teachers  were  selected,  one  of  whom  was  given  the  title 
"Dean  of  the  Junior  College."  The  state  university  authorities 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  selecting  the  head  of  the  school 
as  well  as  these  assistants. 

Special  equipment  was  pwchased  for  scientific  and  math^ 
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matical  instruction  and  quite  a  number  of  books  added  to  the 
libiary,  the  entire  cost  not  exceeding  $1 ,500.  The  extra  e}q>ense  for 
salaries  for  the  first  year  was  $3,200,  counting  actual  time  devoted 
to  junior  coU^e  classes.  The  enrolment  for  the  first  year  was 
twenty,  which  number  has  been  doubled  in  this  the  third  year. 
The  cost  for  maintenance  now  runs  about  $4,200  per  annum, 
making  the  expense  per  capita  for  this  work  run  a  little  in  excess 
of  $100  per  annum — somewhat  larger  than  that  of  regular  high- 
school  instruction.  About  one-third  of  the  attendance  in  this 
department  is  from  other  high  schools  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
A  tuition  of  $4  per  month  is  charged  these  non-resident  students — 
the  same  as  chafed  for  the  regular  high  school. 

In  September,  191 1,  the  Fresno  State  Nonnal  School  was 
established  and  temporarily  housed  in  the  high-school  building, 
and  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  junior  college.  No  doubt 
many  students  were  enrolled  in  the  nonnal  at  this  time  who  would 
otherwise  have  taken  regular  jimior  college  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  scores  of  nonnal  students  have  elected  coU^e  subjects  where 
their  courses  permitted  electives  outside  their  regular  professional 
studies. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  junior  coU^e  has  attracted  to  it 
allorevenacomparatively  large  part  of  the  students  in  this  section 
of  the  state  who  are  pursuing  college  courses.  It  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  a  new  institution,  without  adequate  funds  or 
equipment,  to  care  for  the  himdreds  who  take  up  higher  educational 
woiL  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  or  even  desired  that  such  a  result 
would  follow.  In  many  instances  it  is  desirable  that  a  student 
have  a  new  environment — a  new  setting,  so  to  speak-^to  give  new 
zest  and  an  added  stimulus  to  his  efforts.  Even  though  a  local 
institution  offers  equal  advantages,  it  is  often  advisable  to  throw 
the  young  high-school  graduate  on  his  own  responsibility  for  a  time 
by  severing  home  relationships.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  aim  of 
this  institution  to  take  over  the  entire  responsibility  of  doing  the 
fiist  two  years  of  college  work.  While  authorities  in  both  of  the 
California  universities  seem  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  entirely  relieved  of  this  first  two  years  of  college  work. 
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it  will  require  substantial  aid  frcHn  the  state,  and  years  of  effort 
and  experimentation,  with  earnest  oM^ration  on  the  part  of  the 
universities,  to  bring  about  such  a  result.    At  the  very  outset 
many  conditions  and  problems  arise,  and  success  or  failure  depends 
on  the  outcome  of  their  solution.    F^a;t,  there  is  the  natural  preju- 
dice which  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  in  the  regular  high- 
school  faculty,  who  have  so  long  constituted  the  carps  d'SHie  of 
the  school  department,  against  adding  to  the  school  a  department 
of  higher  educational  standing.    It  might  seem  an  easy  solution 
of  the  questicm  merely  to  add  two  successive  years  of  work  to  the 
regular  high-schocd  courses,  using  teachers  already  in  the  school 
so  far  as  they  are  qualified  to  do  the  higher  work.    This  plan  has 
been  fdlowed  in  one  or  more  of  the  dties  of  the  state  with  the 
jresult  that  students  look  up<m  it  as  mere  advanced  high-school 
work  instead  of  distinctive  college  work.    Then  if  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  school  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  universities,  and  gain  their 
support  and  confidence,  it  is  necessary  to  put  special  instructors  in 
charge  who  shall  at  once  command  the  attention  and  confidence 
of  both  the  student  and  the  university.    As  before  stated,  con- 
ditions in  Fresno  were  quite  favorable  in  meeting  this  problem. 
A  separate  faculty,  with  one  of  the  number  chosen  as  dean,  was 
selected;  it  being  the  purpose  to  have  a  separate  student  body, 
|and  in  every  possible  way  endeavor  to  impress  upon  students  and 
the  public  at  large  the  fact  that  serious  work  of  distinctive  college 
standards  is  being  undertaken. 

The  opinions  of  some  leading  educators  will  show  the  interest 
that  this  movement  has  developed  in  California. 

I  am  looking  forward,  as  you  know,  to  the  time  when  the  large  hi^ 
schools  of  the  state  in  conjunction  with  the  small  colleges  will  relieve  the  two 
great  universities  from  the  expense  and  from  the  necessity  of  giving  instruction 
of  the  first  two  university  years.  The  instruction  of  these  two  years  is  of 
necessity  elementary  and  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  work  of  the  hi|^ 
school  itsdf .  It  is  not  desiraUe  for  a  university  to  have  more  than  about  two 
thousand  students  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  when  the  niu:iber  comet 
to  exceed  that  figure  then  some  division  is  desirable.  The  only  reasonable 
division  is  that  which  will  take  away  students  who  do  not  need  libraries  or 
laboratories  for  their  work.    The  value  of  the  university  is  highly  dependent 
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on  its  puBscaawu  of  greAt  and  expeoaivt  libraries.    I  am  interested  in  the 
fiprriinrnt  which  is  going  00  at  Fresno,  and  in  the  hi^  sdiool  in  Los  Angeles. 

Very  truly  yourSy 

David  SxAam  Jobdan 

President  Ldamd  SUmford  Jmmor  Vnhersiiy 
lisy  x6,  Jgi2 

Farsighted  and  progressive  educators  are  agreed  that  the  establishment 
of  '^junior  colleges"  denotes  a  necessary  development  in  the  ri^t  direction. 
Sadi  eitensions  of  the  four-year  high  sdiool  would  (x)  enable  the  universities 
to  cnicentrate  their  efforts  on  university  work  proper,  (2)  provide  for  young 
peof^  fnnn  eifl^teen  to  twenty  years  of  age  the  immense  educational  advantage 
of  being  tau^t  and  trained  in  small  groups,  not  far  from  home,  Q)  make  it 
poanble  for  thousands  who  are  unable  to  attend  a  university  to  round  out 
their  general  education,  (4)  reduce  very  materially  the  cost  of  college  and  uni- 
veraty  education,  (5)  provide— a  most  important  factor— finishing  vocational 
oouzses  in  ajsriculture,  the  industries,  commerce,  implied  dvics,  domestic 
acienoe,  etc,  which  cannot  be  adequatdy  provided  either  by  the  four-year 
Us^  sdiool  or  by  the  universities,  (6)  tend  to  create  a  number  of  educational 
centers  of  a  hi^  order  whose  influence  for  good  would  extend  in  many  direc- 
tions over  large  areas  of  the  state. 

The  state  university  has  stood  for  the  junior  college  plan  for  more  than 

fifteen  years,  and  its  policy  is  to  further  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges 

in  every  possible  way.    This  implies  of  course  that  the  university  stands  ready 

to  Ttcoginze  the  courses  of  junior  colleges  as  the  equivalent  <^  correq>onding 

courses  at  Berkeley  and  to  give  full  credit  for  succeufully  completed  work. 

~~  The  dty  of  Fresno  is  to  be  greatly  congratulated  on  being  the  first  dty 

in  the  state  to  establish  a  junior  college.    May  this  prosper  and  become  year 

by  year  more  useful,  eq)ecially  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  forego 

the  diance  of  higher  vocational  training.    Those  recommended  for  university 

wo{k  at  BedLdey  will,  I  fed  confident,  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  their 

Freshman  and  S^homore  work  was  done  in  Fresno. 

Alexis  F.  Langs 

Dean  of  the  PactdHes^  UmoersUy  of  Calif  omia 
May  30, 1912 

Excerpts  from  a  circular  prepared  by  F.  Liddeke,  jHincipal  of 
the  Fresno  Junior  College  and  High  School: 

Ptolessor  Alexis  F.  Lange,  dean  of  the  University  of  California  and  head 
of  its  educational  department,  during  his  recent  visit  of  in4>ection  addressed 
the  SeniMs  and  college  students.  He  traced  the  development  of  the  movement 
for  the  upward  extension  of  hi^  schools  in  California.  This  movement 
ums  to  rdegate  the  work  of  college  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  uni- 
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veraities  to  the  high  schools  sufficiently  equipped  to  carry  sudi  woik,  and 
so  to  have  American  umversities  gradually  a{^rozimate  to  the  continoital 
European  univenities.  It  is  beamiing  more  and  more  necessary  to  eliminate 
secondary  studies  in  our  higjiest  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  put  them  in 
hi^  schools  where  they  belong. 

It  was  furthermore  stated  that  because  of  having  to  mass  lower  division 
students  at  the  University  of  California  in  very  large  dasses,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  anjrthing  like  the  opportunities  they  need.  The  instructors  and 
the  equipment  are  overtaxed.  It  was  asserted  expressly  that  Fresno  students 
had  a  better  diance  and  could  do  better  college  Freshnum  and  Sophomore 
work  in  their  "junior  college"  than  at  the  university.  Here  at  home,  in  thdr 
small  dasses  they  could  get  closer  to,  and  ke^  doser  to,  their  studies  and  thdr 
instructors. 

One  point  was  emphasized  dearly;  namely,  that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia would  recognize,  and  could  afford  to  recognize,  the  college  wo^  done 
by  Fresno  students  in  their  home  institution,  that  if  the  prindpal  approved 
of  the  college  work  done  by  any  student  in  Fresno  Hi^  School,  that  wod 
would  be  accq>ted  by  the  university,  and  it  would  count  in  every  reject  the 
same  as  if  the  work  had  been  done  at  the  University  of  California  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  further  examinations. 

Dr.  Lange  also  dwelt  on  the  opportunity  upward  extension  in  the  hi^ 
school  affords  to  students  ^o  will  never  go  to  a  university,  and  never  mXjoti 
to  go,  and  how  desirable  it  is  for  this  college  work  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  community.  He  said  it  is  cause  for  just  pride  and  congratulation  for 
Fresno  High  School  to  be  a  pioneer,  by  a  whole  year,  in  this  important  move- 
ment. Santa  Barbara  has  followed  this  year,  and  Los  Angdes.  Others  will 
follow  next  year. 

Dr.  Lange  also  stated  that  the  Fresno  six-year  high-school  course  is  also 
preparatory  to  the  affiliate  colleges  at  San  Francisco,  Hastings  College  of 
Law,  and  the  California  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  Commencing 
with  next  year  thc^  colleges  will  require  for  entrance  two  more  years  of  pre- 
paratory studies  in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
Students  promoted  from  Fresno  Junior  College  will  be  admitted  to  any  of 
these  affdiated  colleges  on  equal  terms  with  students  who  have  completed  the 
Sophomore  year  at  the  University  of  California,  and  without  any  examinations 
or  conditions. 

At  the  University  of  California  the  courses  are  divided  into  "lower  divi- 
sion" and  "upper  division."  The  lower  division  indudes  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  and  the  completion  of  the  lower  division  work  entitles  the 
student  to  the  "junior  certificate."  Only  then,  when  he  has  qualified  for  this 
certificate,  is  the  student  enabled  to  become  a  member  of  the  university  proper, 
for  the  real  university  commences  with  the  Junior  year  and  extends  throngh 
the  graduate  courses.    Hence,  the  first  two  college  years  are  essentially  pre- 
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pantoiy,  for  the  work  of  these  years  is  only  a  continuation  of  preparatory 
education.  By  commencing  to  relegate  all  this  secondary  work  to  the  second- 
axy  achoob,  the  university  aims  to  lessen  the  swamping  of  its  premises  with 
M^««Tiga  in  the  way  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  it  is  not  equipped  to  care 
for.  The  present  equipment  is  only  sufficient  for  upper  divisions,  real  uni- 
versity work.  In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  this  state  this 
pdicy  becomes  all  the  more  imperative. 

Stanford  University  is  also  backing  this  upward  extension  movement. 
In  fact,  the  term  "junior  college"  is  said  to  have  originated  with  President 
Jordan*  Professor  B^tley,  Stanford  inspector,  during  his  visit  last  semester 
eqnressed  great  interest  and  solidtude  in  having  lower  college  work  done  in 
hig^  sdiools.  Our  two  great  California  universities  are  one  in  their  attitude 
toward  "junior  college''  work  in  our  secondary  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  indicated,  the  fact  should  commend 
itsdf  to  parents  particidarly  that  they  are  enabled  to  have  their  children  at 
home,  and  under  home  influences  for  two  years  longer,  to  say  nothing  of 
ecoiK»ny  in  eiq)enses.  This  applies  more  especially  to  students  living  in  or 
near  Fresno,  but  also  in  the  case  of  students  from  more  remote  homes  who  are 
enabled  to  be  at  home  during  the  week  ^nd. 

The  following  details  with  regard  to  the  faculty  and  the  courses 
offered  may  be  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school.  The  academic  training  of  each  teacher  is 
indicated  as  perhaps  the  most  important  it^  in  describing  each 
dq)artment. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

F.  Liddeke,  principal. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University;  Berlin  University. 

G.  W.  Huntting,  dean  of  College  Department.    College  English  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University;  MX.,  University  of  California. 
J.  A.  NoweU,  vice-principal  of  high  school.    College  history. 

A.B.,  Stanford  University. 
H.  W.  Stager.    College  mathematics. 

KM,,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California. 
J.  A.  Daly.    College  physics. 

B.S.,  University  of  California. 
B.  A  Stwaer.    College  diemistry. 

Kirkjlfille  State  Normal;  A.B.  and  B.S.,  University  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Douglas.    College  French. 

A.B.,  University  of  California;  University  of  Paris. 
Miss  Florence  Robinson.    College  German. 

A.B.,  University  of  California. 
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CooBM  oAnd  Ymb  !&  comt 

Ens^,  2  years 5  and  6 

Latin,  a  years 5  and  6 

German,  a  years 4  and  5 

French,  2  years 4  and  5 

European  history 5 

Industrial  history,  alternate  years 5 

Institutional  history 6 

Solid  geometry 

Ttigoncunetry ,  |  year 5 

Analytical  geometry,  I  year 5 

Algebraic  theory,  |  year 5 

Descriptive  geometry,  ^  year 5  and  6 

Caktthis,  differential 

Caktthis,  integral,  i  year 6 

Organic  chemistry,  x  year 5  and  6 

Chemical   analysis,  qualitative  and  quantitative, 

lyear 5  and  6 

Advanced  physics,  i  or  2  years 5  and  6 

Surveying,  i  year 5  and  6 

Machine  shop,  x  year 5  and  6 

Many  other  high  schools  in  the  state  have  taken  tq>  this 
advanced  work,  but  probably  none  under  so  definite  and  distinct- 
ive an  organization  as  that  under  which  the  Fresno  movement 
is  carried  on.  Several,  however,  are  now  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  full  two  years'  college  work  with  a  more  or  less  distinctive 
organization.  From  the  many  inquiries  received  from  leading 
educators  of  other  states  it  is  evidait  that  this  movement  is  also 
attracting  some  attrition  dsewhere. 
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GEORGE  J.  BOLLER 
UiDivecsity  H3g^  School,  Chicago 


The  great  importance  of  field  work  in  all  the  natural  sciences 
has  long  been  recognized.  If  its  need  is  any  more  pressing  in  one 
groiq)  of  sciences  than  in  another  those  sciences  are  geogn^y  and 
gedogy.  Field  geography  obviously  does  not  mean  the  naming 
and  locating  of  dties,  capitab,  rivers,  etc.,  but  involves  the  recog- 
nition and  interpretation  of  geographic  features  with  special  refer- 
ence to  plant  and  animal  life,  especially  human  life.  Geography 
is  piimarily  a  field  subject  and  only  secondarily  a  textbook  or 
schoolroom  subject.  Mountains;  plains,  plateaus,  gladas,  arid 
and  mobt  climates,  with  their  life  relationships,  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  student  He  can  read  abotU  them  but  fail  comi^etely  to 
recognize  them  in  the  field.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  young 
nnivenity  graduate  who  accompanied  our  party  last  season.  He 
had  ''read  about  terminal  moraines"  and  ''wanted  to  see  what  one 
looked  Hke."  After  riding  for  hours  over  the  irregular  siurface  of 
(me,  climbing  some  of  its  slopes  so  steep  that  he  had  to  walk  and 
urge  his  horse  up  after  him,  after  camping  for  several  days  on  the 
diores  of  a  beautiful  lake  held  in  by  it,  after  asc^iding  the  old 
facial  valley  that  had  supplied  the  material  for  the  moraine,  the 
young  man  secured  an  appreciation  of  a  common  natural  feature 
that  his  entire  high  school  and  university  training  had  failed  to 
give  him.  Since  such  a  vital  part  of  geography  teaching  lies  out  of 
doors,  what  is  the  teacher  to  do  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  Go  out 
of  doors  and  do  it.  But  this  is  far  easier  said  than  done  and  no 
one  has  satisfactorily  solved  the  problems  of  field  work,  especially 
in  secondary  schools. 

For  several  years  I  have  conducted  local  field  work  with  my 
classes,  but  alwajrs  have  felt  the  need  of  more  extended  work. 
Daring  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  many  enthusiastic  field 
students  in  my  classes,  and  they  have  frequently  suggested  that  a 
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long-distance  trip  be  taken  to  study  many  of  the  interesting  things 
about  which  they  had  read  but  which  they  could  not  study  at  first 
hand.  This  suggestion  with  a  definite  plan  of  execution  was  pre- 
sented to  Principal  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  of  the  University  ffi^ 
School,  and  met  with  his  hearty  approval.  The  school,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  was  not  prepared  to  imderwrite  the  expense  of  such  an 
expedition  and,  therefore,  I  assumed  the  financial  reqx>nsibility. 
The  ^itire  cost  was  met  by  members  of  the  party.  The  result  was 
the  establishm^it  in  the  University  High  School  of  a  distinct 
course  in  field  geography,  open  to  any  boy  in  the  school,  and  offering 
a  half-unit  credit.  To  assure  a  party,  and  lessen  the  individual 
expense,  boys  not  seeking  credit  were  admitted.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  this  plan  added  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  party, 
rather  than  detracted  from  it.  In  fact,  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
to  find  non-credit  boys  arguing  over  a  field  problem  or  attending 
the  conferences  to  learn  about  the  things  they  were  seeing. 

The  trip,  therefore,  aimed  first  to  accomplish  a  successful  course 
in  field  geography,  including  the  constant  use  of  topographical  and 
geological  maps  and  such  instrum^its  as  the  compass  and  aneroid 
barometer,  but  at  the  same  time  secured  vigorous,  healthy  out-door 
exercise  in  the  pure  moimtain  air.  It  also  placed  together  in  the 
intimacy  of  camp  life  a  group  of  strong,  active  boys;  a  situation 
that  soon  brings  out  the  good  and  weak  qualities  of  every  individual, 
and  a  situation  that  forces  the  individual  to  correct  his  weakness. 
Only  those  who  have  camped  with  boys — ^walked,  ridden,  eaten, 
played,  slept  with  them,  day  after  day — can  appreciate  how  quickly 
the  strong  and  weak  points  are  discovered,  and  with  what  relentless 
energy  a  boy's  weaknesses  are  kept  before  him  imtil  he  recognizes 
and  corrects  them.  This  '^  rubbing  up  against  his  fellows,"  learn- 
ing to  smile  in  simshine,  in  rain,  or  in  snow,  to  overcome  obstacles 
that  have  seemed  insiumoimtable  to  him,  is  an  education  within 
itself,  at  least  to  many.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  as  much,  or  more, 
than  the  course  in  geography  itself. 

REGION  SELECTED 

The  portions  of  our  own  coimtry  that  offer  suitable  conditions  for 
field  geography  are  very  numerous,  but  the  region  selected  was  the 
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Jackson  Hole  country  of  Wyoming  and  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  journey  to  this  region  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  climatic  change  from  the  moist  Chicago  region  to  the 
aridity  of  Utah  and  Idaho.  It  also  took  the  class  across  plains, 
mountains,  and  plateaus,  with  their  accompanying  changes  in 
altitude,  climates,  and  life  relationships.  Jackson  Hole  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  broad  flat-bottomed  valley  in  northwestern  Wyoming. 
It  is  about  45  miles  north  by  south  and  about  15  miles  east  by  west, 
and  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Teton  Moimtains,  and  on  the 
east  and  south  by  other  ranges.  There  are  only  two  roads  leading 
into  this  region  from  the  west  and  only  trails  or  very  poor  roads 
from  the  east  and  south.  A  good  road  enters  the  region  from  the 
north  leading  out  of  Yellowstone  Park.  All  these  roads  are  rela- 
tively modem.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
region  was  well-nigh  inaccessible  in  pioneer  days,  and  even  today 
it  cannot  be  reached  during  part  of  the  year  except  on  snow  shoes. 
In  the  early  days  of  Wyoming  this  inaccessibflity  made  it  the 
hiding-place  of  horse  and  cattle  thieves.  Those  days  are  gone,  but 
the  same  physical  conditions  prevail  and  make  it  an  oasis  of  the 
American  frontier.  A  few  hardy  settlers  have  pushed  over  the 
mountains  into  this  oasis  and  are  truly  on  the  frontier  of  the  settle- 
ment that  has  grown  up  aroimd  them.  The  telephone  now  extends 
into  the  region  and,  when  it  works,  helps  to  keep  the  settlers  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world.  Evidence  of  the  frontier  spirit  is 
shown  in  the  complete  pleasure  that  a  whole  family  enjoys  in 
traveling  75  to  125  miles  across  a  moimtainous  coimtry  to  attend 
a  harvest  jubilee  or  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  Jidy.  Even  then 
the  place  of  meeting  may  be  from  30  to  40  miles  from  the  nearest 
raiboad. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  geography  and  its  allied  sciences  this 
region  presents  many  interesting  features  for  study.  The  Snake 
River  which  traverses  the  area  from  north  to  south  has  cut  terrace 
upon  terrace  from  its  gravel  filled  floor,  while  gladers  have  plowed 
out  M-shaped  valleys  in  the  bold,  rugged  Tetons,  and,  depositing 
the  drift  in  semicircular  ridges  at  the  mountain  base,  have  formed 
numerous  beautiful  lakes.  Here  the  boy  has  the  opportunity  on 
many  side  trips  to  traverse  regions  seldom  if  ever  visited  by  man 
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and  study  at  first  hand  the  work  of  Nature  in  its  undisturbed  con- 
ditk)n.  There  is  something  that  inspires  a  boy  to  the  love  of 
Nature  as  he  is  guided  through  a  pathless  mountain  region  and 
realizes  that  he  is  seeing  things  and  treading  ground  that  very 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  trodden  before. 

As  Jadkson  Hole  is  an  oasis  in  the  American  frontier  in  which  a 
few  pioneers  are  now  collected,  so  is  it  an  oasis  for  many  wild 
animals.  There  are  now  within  its  area  about  30,000  elk,  die  last 
of  the  thoxisands  that  once  inhabited  our  western  mountains. 
During  the  summer  they  feed  along  the  mountain  sidea,  espedaHy 
east  of  the  Hole,  but  during  the  wintar  they  descend  in  great  herds 
to  the  grasslands  along  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries.  Most 
of  this  area  is  a  national  forest  and  game  preserves,  which  assures 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  wild  life.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  besides  being  a  rich  field  for  geographic  study  Jackson 
Hole  offers  the  great  advantage  of  being  little  changed  by  nuoL 

The  splendid  opportunities  for  study  in  Yelloii^tone  Paik  are 
so  well  known  that  they  require  no  discussion  here.  Few  jdaces 
in  the  world  possess  such  an  array  of  hot  springs,  g^aers,  water- 
falls, canyons,  vukanism,  and  ^adation;  geological  features  that 
have  been  the  antithesis  of  each  other,  occurring  in  the  same  region, 
present  to  a  boy  willi  great  f orcefulness  the  variations  in  die  eardi's 
history. 

METHOD  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ROUTE 

The  party  left  Chicago  in  a  special  sleeping-car  attached  to  the 
regular  train.  This  car  was  used  exclusively  by  the  party  throu^- 
out  the  entire  rail  journey.  The  route  followed  led  through  Omaha, 
Driver,  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  River,  across  the  Rocky 
Moimtains  by  way  of  Tennessee  Pass,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  St 
Anthony,  Idaho.  Stops  were  made  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
At  St.  Anthony  traveling  clothes  were  exchanged  for  field  dothes, 
each  boy  was  provided  with  a  saddlehorse,  and  the  500-mik  journey 
overland  began. 

Provisions  for  such  a  journey  must  be  carried  from  the  start,  and 
together  with  camp  equipment  and  personal  baggage  require  several 
four-horse  wagons,  the  number  required  varying  with  the  shse  of 
the  party.    Last  season  the  party  consbted  of  15  boys,  2  instruct- 
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ens,  and  6  employees.  Twaity-seven  horses  were  used  besides  a 
few  extras  hired  to  help  over  eq>ecially  bad  roads.  Several  extra 
saddldiuuses  are  always  taken  along,  as  numerous  accidents  may 
happen,  such  as  sickness,  or  a  horse  may  be  lost  permanently  by 
straying  at  ni^t,  or  he  may  break  through  the  crust  of  a  hot  spring 
while  graabg  and  be  scalded  to  death.  All  these  things  are  liable 
to  occur  the  same  season.  Stray  horses  have  the  habit  of  herding 
with  elk,  and  it  is  well-ni^  impossible  to  catch  them. 

A  route  was  followed  southeast  from  St  Anthony,  crossing  the 
Teton  Mountains  by  way  of  Teton  Pass  and  entering  Jackson  HxAt 
near  the  southern  end,  thence  north  along  the  east  flanks  of  the 
Tetoos  to  the  south  entrance  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Several  days 
were  spokt  in  camp  and  in  making  side  tnp&  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
region.  The  first  camp  in  the  Park  was  on  Lewis  Lake,  and  side 
taps  were  made  to  Pi^rhstone  Plateau,  Heart  Lake,  and  the  Red 
Mountains,  from  which  came  most  of  the  lava  covering  the  sur- 
rounding country.  From  this  camp  the  party  journeyed  to  Ydlow- 
stone  Lake,  Ydlowstcme  Canyon,  Mount  Waahbume,  Tower  Falls, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Lower  and  Upper  Geyser  Basins,  and  other 
side  tnps  were  made  to  the  crest  of  the  Gallatin  Mountains  and 
Shoshone  Lake.  After  a  last  look  at  Old  Faithfid,  the  return 
journey  was  b^^  and  the  Park  was  left  behind  at  Yellowstone, 
Montana.  From  this  point  the  trq>  to  Chicago  was  made  by  way 
<rf  Pocatello  and  Cheyenne  across  tiie  bad  lands  of  Wyoming. 

CHARACTER  OF  WIELD  MATZRJXL  STUDIED 

Climate. — The  question  naturally  arises.  What  kind  of  field 
woik  can  be  done  successfully  with  a  class  of  this  kind  ?  Obviously 
nothing  of  such  detailed  nature  as  woidd  satisfy  a  field  geologist  or 
any  o^r  field  q)ecialist  should  be  attempted.  In  the  following 
outline  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  fully  just  what  was  done  or 
to  pvt  a  descrq>tion  of  the  country  traversed.  But  it  is  designed 
to  show  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  suitable  for  study. 

Probably  the  first  large  problem  that  confnmts  the  student  is 
the  change  in  climate  as  he  passes  from  Chicago  to  Utah  and 
Idaho.  He  has  had  textbook  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but  this 
portion  of  the  journey  lays  before  him  a  partial  climatic  cross- 
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section  of  the  United  States.  As  he  crosses  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
eastern  Nebraska,  he  is  confronted  by  excellent  farms,  we]l-kq)t 
farm  homes,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  agricultural  and  natural 
vegetation.  This  luxuriance  dwindles  into  grasslands  and  sage 
brush  as  he  approaches  the  Rockies,  and  into  barren  desert,  in 
which  the  himian  struggle  for  existence  is  successful  only  where 
irrigation  prevails,  as  he  crosses  eastern  Utah.  In  the  heart  of 
Utah  he  finds  an  oasis — ^made  so  by  irrigation — and  learns  to 
appreciate  the  hardiness  of  those  early  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
deserts  to  establish  a  new  colony.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  boy 
say,  "Let  them  have  it.  They  certainly  earned  it."  In  this 
region  he  notices  the  distinct  terraces  extending  along  the  mountain 
sides,  and  finds  in  Great  Salt  Lake  the  remnant  of  an  andent  lake 
whose  waves  cut  the  terraces  that  now  stand  many  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  present  lake  level.  What  must  have  been  the 
climatic  conditions  at  that  time  ?  Did  the  andent  lake  have  an 
outlet?  Was  it  alwajrs  salty?  What  caused  the  change ?  What 
were  the  conditions  at  home  at  the  time  ?  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  arise  at  once.  In  crossing  the  moimtains  he  is  confronted  with 
the  climatic  change  with  altitude.  He  has  read  about  it,  but  care- 
less covering  at  night  emphasizes  the  fact.  He  notes  the  tree  line 
and  barren  snow-capped  peaks,  the  abimdance  of  trees  on  one  side 
of  a  range  and  the  sparsity  on  the  other  and  demands  an  e]q>lana- 
tion.  If  interested  in  photography  he  notes  the  dear  sky  and  dear 
air  and  seeks  directions  for  proper  exposure.  If  he  is  working  for 
credit  he  is  keeping  notes  on  all  he  sees  and  following  his  route  on 
the  maps.  In  the  Park  he  finds  that  the  same  region  has  experi- 
enced periods  of  sedimentation,  vulcanism,  gladation,  and  hot 
springs.  These  appear  at  first  as  very  conflicting  climatic  condi- 
tions, but  their  relationship  becomes  dear  before  the  trip  is  ended. 
Glacial  features. — ^The  gently  rolling  plains  of  Illinois  and  Iowa 
in  contrast  with  the  relativdy  flat  coxmtry  farther  west  present  the 
depositional  work  of  the  Ice  Age,  and  his  curiosity  to  get  onto  a 
glacial  moraine  is  aroused.  This  curiosity  is  satisfied  by  several 
side  trips  into  the  Teton  Moimtains.  Here  he  sees  and  travds 
over  the  old  glacial  valleys,  notes  the  characteristic  U-shape  given 
them  by  the  gladers,  ascends  them  and  observes  the  amphitheater- 
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shaped  cirques  at  their  head  often  containing  small  lakes  which  lie 
in  the  eroded  rock  basins,  traverses  the  terminal  moraine  which 
encircles  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  and,  still  unsatisfied,  he  wants 
to  *' explore  some  more."  Here  the  questions  arise:  What  has 
become  of  the  glaciers  that  once  filled  those  valleys?  When  and 
why  did  they  disappear  ?  Was  man  here  at  the  time  ?  Did  trees 
grow  then  as  now  ?  Will  the  glaciers  ever  come  again  ?  And  he 
is  not  slow  to  tie  up  these  problems  with  glacial  conditions  at  home 
and  the  andent  lake  that  preceded  Great  Salt  Lake.  As  he  travels 
through  Jackson  Hole  he  is  trying  to  solve  the  origin  of  the  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  gravel  that  forms  its  floor,  but  by  the  time  he  has 
passed  Jackson  Lake — a  large  glacial  lake  at  the  north  end — ^most 
of  his  difficulties  have  been  cleared  away.  These,  however  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  glacial  problems  that  confront  him. 

Running  water. — ^The  broad  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Platte,  in  contrast  with  the  canyons  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand 
Lewis,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  well  illustrate  for  him  the  result 
of  stream  erosion  in  plains,  moxmtains,  and  plateaus.  The  canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone  probably  leaves  the  most  lasting  impression. 
After  climbing  mo^e  than  a  thousand  feet  down  its  precipitous  side 
and  up  again — ^in  part  by  the  use  of  a  rope — after  finding  the  cause 
(rf  its  beautiful  coloring,  after  viewing  it  from  many  points  along 
its  brink,  and  realizing  that  the  small  stream  flowing  through  it 
has  done  all  the  work  since  glacial  times,  he  feels  satisfied  that  his 
journey  has  been  weU  worth  while.  His  problems  in  stream 
erosion,  however,  do  not  end  here  because  in  passing  through 
Hayden  Valley  he  has  noticed  terraces  along  the  valley  sides 
similar  to  those  aroimd  Great  Salt  Lake.  To  form  these  terraces 
the  water  must  have  been  much  higher  than  now,  and  Yellowstone 
Lake  must  have  extended  down  Hayden  Valley  to  some  point  near 
the  Upper  Falls.  What  happened  to  drain  this  Lake  ?  With  a 
little  assistance  he  learns  of  the  piracy  of  the  Yellowstone,  that 
the  continental  divide  was  shifted,  that  the  drainage  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  was  changed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  falls 
of  the  Yellowstone  were  brought  into  existence.  He  reconstructs 
this  ancient  divide  upon  his  map. 

Mesas,  buttes,  natural  bridges,  sand  bars,  valley  flats,  fans, 
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fluvio-gladal  deposits,  terraces,  and  bad  lands  are  a  few  of  the 
other  features  that  requires  attention.  Some  demand  more  con- 
sideration than  others  and  in  the  entire  course  the  life  relationships, 
especially  plant  and  human,  are  emphasized  more  than  the  physiog- 
raphy or  geology  of  the  features  themselves. 

Rocks  and  structures. — ^No  effort  is  made  to  study  rocks  in 
detaQ  but  during  the  trip  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
main  classes  and  many  specific  kinds,  such  as  igneous,  sedimentary, 
metamorphic,  and  rbyolite,  granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  lava,  obsidian, 
limestone,  sandstone,  etc.  He  learns  these  by  constant  contact 
with  them  and  seeks  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced such  variations.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  ask  more  ''whys" 
than  a  boy  in  the  field.  During  the  journey  to  the  field  each 
student  constructs  a  rough  cross-section  of  the  country  from  Chicago 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  indicating  the  classes  of  rock  and  the  structure. 
In  making  this  section  he  learns  to  recognize,  not  only  the  rock, 
but  its  position — dipping,  folded,  horizontal — and  perhaps  faulting. 
Another  cross-section  of  the  Tetons  with  their  gentle  western  and 
steep  eastern  slope  strengthens  his  confidence  in  interpretation  and 
directs  his  attention  to  many  points  that  might  otherwise  pass 
imnoticed.  The  construction  of  these  sections  leads  to  an  eipla- 
nation  of  mountain  making  and  many  original  theories  are  deduced, 
often  to  be  destroyed  immediately  by  some  other  member  of  the 
party.  It  may  be  said  here  that  all  problems  are  left  to  the  dass 
and  never  solved  by  the  instructor  imless  it  becomes  necessary. 
He  points  out  errors  in  solutions  offered  and  may  make  suggestions, 
but  can  usually  bring  about  an  agreement  without  answering  the 
questions  outright.  A  few  of  the  larger  problems  presented  for 
solution  are:  Explanation  of  terraces  about  Great  Salt  Lake; 
origin  of  Rocky,  Teton,  Gallatin,  Absaroka,  and  Red  mountains; 
explanation  of  Fitchstone  Plateau  and  the  whole  plateau  area  of 
the  Park;  origin  of  Jackson  Hole;  what  is  the  best  use  to  which 
Jackson  Hole  can  be  put  in  the  future  ? 

Ground  water. — ^The  park  is  an  imexcelled  region  for  the  study 
of  hot  springs,  geysers,  and  mineral  waters.  Tlie  route  followed 
presents  to  the  student  many  of  the  minor  features  of  this  sort 
first,  and  ends  with  a  study  of  such  climax  types  as  Emerald  Pool, 
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Giant  Geyser,  and  Old  Faithful  Geyser.  Their  origin,  form,  and 
kind  of  deposits,  causes  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors  are 
studied  among  the  formations  themselves.  The  student  will  dis- 
cover for  himself  the  differences  between  the  terraced,  calcareous 
formation  about  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  the  silidous 
dq)osits  about  the  ge3rsers.  The  e]q>lanation  of  petrified  tree 
trunks  standing  erect  above  the  surroundings,  with  glacial  drift 
m  the  immediate  vicinity,  presents  a  situation  that,  at  first,  is 
hard  for  him  to  reconcile. 

As  previously  stated,  the  above  discussion  does  not  pretend  to 
cover  all  the  field  material  studied.  Considerable  emphasis  was 
(daced  upon  plant  life,  especially  ecological  study.  This  phase  of 
the  work  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Eikenberry  of  the  University 
Qlg^  School  and  was  made  a  part  of  all  written  work  and  con- 
ference discussions.  The  deep  interest  of  the  boy  in  plant  life  and 
its  geographic  associations  was  apparent  at  all  times,  and  the  highest 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Eikenberry  for  keeping  this  interest  at  a  high 
pitch.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  fidd 
geography,  but  if  the  establishment  of  this  coiurse  in  the  University 
ffi{^  School  has  contributed  toward  its  solution  I  shall  fed  that  the 
effort  has  not  been  in  vain.  Next  season  (1913)  the  same  trip  will 
be  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  sununer  with  a  second  trip  to 
(Sader  National  Park  during  the  latter  part.  The  latter  trip  will 
be  made  by  pack  train,  as  wagons  cannot  be  used. 
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GRAMMATICAL  CONCEPTS  AND  THEIR  NAMES 


ALFRED  DWIGHT  SHEFFIELD 
Wellesley  CoUege 


In  his  lecture  on  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  History 
Sciences  Huxley  remarks  on  the  difference  between  a  popular 
concept  and  a  scientific  one.  Popular  concepts  classify  things 
by  their  felt  likeness  to  typical  cases;  scientific  concepts,  refer 
them  to  definitions.  Ask  any  man  ''to  define  a  beast  from  a 
reptile,  and  he  cannot  do  it;  but  he  says,  'things  like  a  cow  or  a 
horse  are  beasts,  and  things  like  a  frog  or  a  lizard  are  reptiles.'" 
The  scientist,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  a  rigorous  description 
of  reptUia  which  shall  exclude  such  amphibia  as  fall  within  the 
loose  notion  "reptile."  To  him  "classification  by  type  is  simply 
an  acknowledgment  of  ignorance  and  a  temporary  device.'' 

These  words  a  grammarian  reads  with  the  disquieting  reflec- 
tion that  some  of  his  staple  terms  do  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
classify  by  type.  When,  in  gentleman  usher,  the  foul  and  the  /wr, 
ask  that  it  shall  appear,  he  calls  gentleman  a  "noim,"  foul  and  fair 
"adjectives,"  and  shall  a  "subjunctive"  use,  he  refers  not  to  a 
logical  definition  of  "subjunctive,"  "adjective,"  or  "noun,"  but 
to  a  partial  likeness  between  the  locutions  here  and  typical  locutions, 
in  which  the  words  take  these  labels  by  virtue  of  concurring  features 
of  meaning,  of  sentence-fxmction,  and  of  form.  The  trouble  with 
a  label  derived  from  typical  instances  is  that  it  tells  nothing  very 
certain  about  any  given  instance.  Hearing  a  given  word  called 
a  "verb,"  I  may  be  right  in  understanding  that  it  shows  all  three 
verb-features:  a  notion  of  occurrence,  predicative  function,  and  a 
form  answering  to  these  sense-aspects.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
non-typical  verb,  showing  but  one  or  two  of  these  features.  Indeed, 
we  here  have  to  do  with  four  aspects  of  meaning,  of  which  all  may 
appear  in  one  word,  or  two  or  more  may  divide  their  expression 
between  words  of  a  verb-phrase.  The  term  "verb,"  therefore, 
applies  to  any  word-form  of  a  series  ascending  in  sense-complexity 
about  as  follows: 
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TYPES  OF  VERB  FORM 


I.  The  fact  and  mood  )  Pure  copula  ' 
of  predication  {  (twice  2  is  4) 

9 


Auxiliary  (vHmld 
write) 


Semi-notional  f  t>,^:^i 


1  2.  Tense 

8  3.  A  general  category  as  of  cause, 

S      transition,  etc.  (en-slave,  magni-  (  seem,  ten-       ( 7-IlJ^,\ 

£      /y,  christian-w)  Absolute  notion-  \der)  I  ^""^^^ 

^  (  al  form  (wriUng)  I  1 

4.  The  kernel  idea  1 

(wril-f  very-)  1 

To  label  a  "verb"  with  any  regard  to  these  distinctions  we  must 
awkwardly  piece  out  the  term:  "auxiliary  verb,"  "periphrastic 
verbj"  "verb  of  incomplete  predication."  And  with  distinctions 
of  S3mtax  we  meet  fresh  trouble  in  talking  imequivocally.  To 
classify  an  English  word  xmiting  verb  meaning  with  noun  function 
we  must  hesitate  between  three  terms:  "infinitive,"  "genmd," 
"supine" — ^all  terms  that  apply  typically  to  verb-forms  in  Latin.' 
The  makeshifts  to  which  such  a  nomenclature  puts  us  naturally 
prompt  the  question  whether  the  modem  grammarian  should  not 
scrutinize  words  for  himself,  take  a  clean  slate,  and  set  about 
devising  labels  that  shall  satisfy  the  "scientist."  Words  are  com- 
plexes offering  three  features  for  classification:  (i)  content,  or 
indq>endent  meaning,  (2)  fimction,  or  use  in  the  sentence,  and 
(3)  form.  And  each  of  these  features  presents  a  workable  set  of 
cat^ories.  Thus  as  to  content  a  word  means  either  a  thing,  or 
an  attribute  of  quality,  behavior,  or  relation;  and  its  meaning  is 
either  descriptive,  as  in  common  noims  and  notional  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  adverbs,  or  simply  designative,  as  in  proper  noims  and 
demonstratives.  Through  this  grouping  will  of  course  run  cross- 
divisions  of  "modal  content":  munber,  tense,  degree.  As  to 
function,  a  word  is  either  (i)  a  sentence-word  (interjection,  voca- 
tive, imperative);  (2)  a  particle  (preposition,  auxiliary,  conjimc- 
tion),  marking  sentence-relation  for  notional  words  that  it  pre- 
suiqx>ses;  or  (3)  a  term  of  syntax,  bearing  the  relation — subject, 
predicate,  attributive,  or  adverbial.  As  to  form,  a  word  may  take 
either  mutation  or  affixes,  these  being  either  flectional,  expressing 
sentence-relations  directly,  or  as  in — slav-^,  e»-slave — derivative, 

*In  English,  lacking  so  frequently  the  formal  marks,  we  pretend  to  parse  "by 
fimction  only";  but  of  course  we  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind  with  terms  which,  rest- 
ing on  content  and  form  as  well,  oblige  us  to  talk  of  "nouns  used  attributively,"  of 
**aijectms  used  substantively,"  etc. 
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making  certain  sentence-relations  forefelt  by  the  word's  sjmtactic 
habit.« 

It  is  evident  that  no  label  really  tells  what  ''part  of  speech" 
a  word  is,  unless  it  tells  us  what  category  it  answers  to  under  each 
of  these  three  headings.  The  term,  that  is,  should  show  three 
elements,  designating  classes  respectively  of  content,  of  function, 
and  of  form.  Where,  as  often  in  English,  distinctive  form  is 
lacking,  the  third  element  would  of  course  be  dropped.  An  ideal 
nomenclature  for  words  would  then  resemble  that  for  chemical 
complexes.    Thus  in 

sub-carbon-ate 

hypo-8ulph-ite 

hypo-chlor-ous 

per-chior-ic 

cfalor-ide 

nitr-ate 

prefixes,  stems,  and  suffixes  refer  to  three  different  sets  of  cat^ories, 
so  that  any  term  varies  flexibly  in  order  to  apply  throughout  to 
the  particular  complex  imder  view;  whereas  a  term  like  ''adjec- 
tive" points  rigidly  to  the  typical  complex,  and  in  particular 
applications  must  get  part  of  its  reference  contradicted,  as  when 
we  say  it  is  "used  substantively."  One  need  but  contrast  with 
these  terms  from  chemistry  our  "preposition,"  "auxiliary  verb," 
"predicate  adjective,"  "objective  complement" — ^labels  that  tell 
little  without  running  to  tedious  lengths — to  realize  that  terms 
give  a  maximum  of  information  for  the  speech-material  used,  only 
when  their  stems  and  affiles  are  codified.' 

'  The  question  wfll  here  rise:  When  are  we  dealing  with  different  forms  of  the 
same  word,  when  with  different  words  ?  For  we  have  to  do  (i)  with  roots  -H  affixes, 
as  in  box-ing,  hox-es;  (a)  with  total  changes,  as  between  /,  me;  am^  he;  and  (3)  with 
distinctions  conveyed  by  the  context,  2a  m  my  box  of  books,  I  box  my  books,  a  box 
factory, 

*  A  reform  so  radical  as  the  one  here  suggested  may  not  seem  "within  the  range 
of  practical  politics,"  but  it  would  not  be  without  precedent.  The  nomenclature  for 
igneous  rocks  having  grown  by  mere  otiose  assent  around  a  clumsy  traditional  system, 
four  American  petrographers  published  in  1903  a  brand  new  nomenclature,  based  on 
quantitative  chemical  analysis,  and  on  a  codifying  of  the  s^lables  composing  thdr 
terms.  This  system,  the  Quaniiiative  ClassificaUon  of  Igfteous  Rocks,  had  in  1909, 
gained  such  currency  as  to  conunand  its  inclusion  in  Webster's  New  Intematienal 
Dictionary  (article  "petrography"). 
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The  new  names,  however,  might  easily  achieve  a  spedous 
predsioti  with  an  actual  loss  of  distinctions  that  the  old  type- 
names  conserve.  K  behind  "noim,"  "adjective,"  "verb,"  we 
have  conceptual  types,  to  which  as  abstract  patterns  our  wajrs 
of  thinking  conform — just  as  perceived  objects  conform  to  the 
geometrical  types  "sphere,"  "cone,"  "rectangle,"  etc. — ^we  cannot 
treat  these  terms  as  mere  grammarian's  figments.  So  far  as  they 
answer  to  the  notions  "thing,"  "quality,"  "act,"  they  reflect  a 
mets^ysic  native  to  the  mind,  which  resolves  the  fleeting  world 
into  these  primordial  categories.'  But  they  do  not  so  answer 
completely.  Abstract  noims  are  not  names  of  "things,"  nor  are 
such  verbs  as  candire,  He,  shincj  remain  clearly  names  of  "acts." 
Inflected  q)eech,  therefore,  extends  its  types  of  word-form  beyond 
mdiat  might  seem  called  for  by  the  kincb  of  idea.  Since  goodness 
is  not  a  "  thing,"  the  noim-forms  banilas^  baniUUem  need  never  have 
a{^)eared,  if  the  adjective-forms  bonum,  batiHj  bona  had — like 
Qunese  hao — served  in  syntax  for  both  goodness  and  good.  If, 
then,  as  Sweet  sajrs,  "inflection  is  practically  nothing  but  a  device 
for  turning  a  noim  into  an  adjective  or  adverb,"*  do  we  imder- 
stand  vir  iantd  bonUaUj  beUi  gloria  as  identical  in  sense  with  vir 
torn  bonus  and  gloria  bellica?  Or  does  an  ideal  distinction  inhere 
in  noun  and  adjective  as  such  ?  Such  questions  must  get  answers 
before  we  can  venture  upon  classifying  words  with  names  that 
stamp  express  implications  between  their  content  and  function, 
and  their  form. 

If  every  systematic  item  in  words  has  import,  then  something 
of  import  must  attach  to  the  suffixes  (as  in  greal-nesSy  greal4y)  by 
which  a  given  notion  is  conformed  to  more  than  one  cardinal  part 
of  q)eech.  Is  this  an  import  purely  of  function,  or  of  ideal  form, 
OT  of  value  ?  According  to  Van  Ginneken  it  is  one  of  value.  Our 
word  categories,  he  says,^  take  their  rise  in  existential  judgments, 
and  reflect  degrees  and  kinds  of  conviction.  Verb  and  noim 
answer  to  the  distinction  of  absolute  and  relative  existence;  noim 
and  adjective,  to  that  of  real  and  potential.    Stated  thus  baldly 

'  See  H.  Beigacm,  vAvchaion  criakicet  pp.  325-28. 

*PhUoiog.  Soc.  Trans.,  1875-76,  p.  493. 

*  Jac  Van  Ginneken,  Prindpes  de  Hngms^ique  psyckolopque,  Pt.  z. 
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his  view  may  command  less  respect  than  it  deserves;  but  it  seems 
to  read  into  grammar  values  that  could  be  felt  only  in  mature 
reasoning.  Such  categories  as  "absolute"  and  "relative"  arise 
not  in  the  mind's  spontaneous  reaction  upon  what  is  before  it, 
but  in  a  reflective  interpretation  of  experience.  They  presuppose 
an  interest  too  sophisticated  to  have  been  operative  in  the  early 
days  of  speech.  A  truer  view  is  perhaps  that  of  Sechehaye,* 
according  to  whom  noim,  adjective,  verb,  and  adverb  show  "thing," 
"quality,"  "act,"  and  "manner,"  as  categories  of  the  imagination, 
to  which  all  ideas  are  assimilated.  Thus  where  an  idea  of  quality 
takes  noim-forms  (boni-tds,  great-ness)  it  is  because  when  thought 
in  relations  that  are  associated  with  ideas  of  things,  quality  is 
expressed  under  the  aspect  of  a  thing.  Hence  belli  gloria,  man  of 
such  goodness  have  not  the  same  meaning  as  gloria  bellica,  so  good 
a  man,  and  grammatical  terms  that  would  here  point  to  contoit 
must  recognize  the  formal  types,  "noim,"  "adjective,"  etc.,  as 
imposing  upon  the  root-notion  ideal  categories  of  cofUent  that 
differ  from  its  logical  category. 

Besides  content  and  fimction,  words  carry  a  third  kind  of 
import,  springing  from  the  speaker^ s  concern  with  what  he  says. 
With  this  import  we  reach  beyond  the  expressive  scope  of  detached 
words  to  that  of  sentences.  Sentences  and  clauses  take  in  predica- 
tion a  sort  of  psychic  stress,  marking  their  relevance  to  the  purposive 
concern  that  prompts  their  utterance.  Where  this  concern  makes 
question  of  verb-form,  we  talk  of  mood,  but  some  purpose  always 
energizes  the  sentence-thought,  whether  it  takes  expression  in 
mood  or  otherwise.  A  "mood-force,"  answering  to  some  catq;Dry 
of  the  will,  inheres  in  sentence  and  clause  as  such:  it  is  simply 
sentence-value  considered  with  reference  to  its  kind.  Its  varieties 
appear  in  the  downright  attitude  of  "  telling,"  in  the  non-committal 
one  of  "assuming,"  in  the  attitudes  of  asking,  commanding,  and 
exclaiming.  Here,  then,  is  a  conception  apart  from  which  the 
terms  "sentence"  and  "mood"  remain  vague.  In  the  "classes 
of  sentence" — assertive,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclamative— 
grammar  recognizes  certain  types  of  formula  expressive  of  this 
modal  purport,  but  it  attempts  no  valid  definition  of  "sentence" 

'  Ch.  A.  Sechehaye,  Programme  el  mUkodes  de  la  lingimtique  tkimque,  p.  ajS. 
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in  terms  thereof,  and  it  recognizes  the  purport  as  ''modal"  only 
in  verbs.  Mood-force,  however,  is  the  dynamic  principle  in  every 
sentence,  as  against  its  static  meaning;'  and  it  may  be  conveyed 
by  word-order,  (is  he  good?  how  good  he  is!)  or  by  special  modal 
adverbs  {perhaps,  of  course,  etc.).*  As  to  sentence-value,  then,  we 
have  three  conceptions  to  keep  distinct:  (i)  "modal  force," 
which  coincides  with  (2)  logical  "modality,"  only  when  narrowed 
to  a  concern  with  status  as  regards  fact;  and  (3)  "mood,"  or 
zsped  of  verb-form  expressing  modal  force. 

Sentence-value  offers  yet  another  set  of  distinctions.  The 
sentence  stands  to  word  or  phrase  as  judgment  to  concept,  and 
since  a  concept  sums  within  itself  the  work  of  its  constitutive 
judgments,  it  carries  their  predication  implicitly.  Where  the 
concqyt-name  is  a  single  word  {man,  good,  sinner)  this  predicative 
force  seems  at  zero  or  wholly  latent,  and  the  concept  is  felt  as 
inert  matter-for-thought.  But  the  anal}rtic  matching  of  concepts 
with  words  must  proceed  largely  in  terms  of  improvised  "propo- 
sidonal  names"^  {man  talking,  good  weather,  sin  against  God), 
whidi  show  predication  in  various  degrees  of  articulateness.  An 
amplified  sentence,  therefore,  discloses  (i)  the  explicit  predication 
that  imparts  its  sentence-status  as  a  whole;  (2)  explicit  but  sub- 
ordmate predications;  and  (3)  nearly  or  quite  implicit  predications. 

Sentence-value,  then,  Ues  in  the  speaker's  concern  with  his 
utterance.  Modal  force  has  its  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  that 
concern;  predicative  force,  in  its  degree  of  immediacy.  The 
differences  of  force  between  a  clause,  an  appositive  phrase,  and 
an  attributive  adjective  are  differences  that  maintain  within  the 
sentence  an  adjustment  of  ideas  answering  to  perspective.  Insensi- 
bility to  its  gradations  is  answerable  for  depressing  faults  in  a 

'  See  my  Grammar  and  Thinking  (Putnam,  1912),  pp.  2^29, 177-78. 

>  Grammar  should  take  more  precise  account  of  the  difference  in  adverlnal  terms 
between  such  as  modify  the  whole  prediction  (she  dotMess  smiled),  and  such  as 
modify  only  its  notional  content  {she  smiled  cordially).  The  former  really  modifies 
the  copula  inq>tied  in  the  verb.  A  conditional  clause  has  a  like  effect  In  if  you  are 
fight,  I  am  wrong,  the  if -clause  is  not  a  modifier  of  wrong;  but  its  truth  is  conveyed 
ts  standing  in  a  ^)edal  relation  to  the  other  dause's  truth.  We  might,  almost,  call 
it  a  "  modal  adverbial "  clause. 

iBertzand  Russell,  Prind^  of  Mathematics,  1,  d^l. 
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pupil's  writing — ^for  the  lack  of  saliency  in  sense-items  most  directly 
relevant,  for  the  flatness  of  the  whole  thing:  all  qualifications  lying, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  plane,  with  nothing  focalized  between  the 
two  extremes  of  unstressed  attributives  and  crassly  ezpUdt  clauses. 
Grammar  therefore  should  name  clauses  and  clause-equivalents 
in  degrees  of  *^ predicative  force^^  about  as  follows:' 

I.  Co-CLAUSE  (co-ordinate  with  main  clause): 

He  must  increase:  I  must  decrease. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town, 
a.  Sub-clause: 

Since  he  must  increase,  I  must  decrease. 

He  who  hesitates  is  lost.    We  believe  he  was  a  traitor. 

When.  John  had  been  disposed  of,  the  class  began  work. 

3.  Absolute  fhkase  ok  ABsmosD  clause: 
John  disposed  of,  the  class  began  work. 
The  vote  was  carried,  only  three  dissetUing. 
I  shall  be  present,  weather  permitHng. 

The  order  b  for  surrender,  officers  to  hup  their  side-^nrms. 
//^i^3P,  he  shall  die.    When  in  London,  hay  crKyKXs.    Believe  Ami  I0  &f  a 
traitor. 

4.  ApposmvE  phxase  ok  word: 

Ready  and  determined,  Sulla  watched  their  approach. 

Hearing  his  name,  Samuel  rose. 

Sulla,  victor,  now  offered  peace. 

He  owned  himself  beaten. 

Attsibutive  fekase  OB  word: 

Gmttyw^',  the  listening  SzioMd',  men  of  sin;  box)d\Jt. 

Two  reflections  seem  pressed  home  by  this  probing  among 
grammatical  concepts.  One  is  that  language  itself  classifies  by 
type,  patterning  its  forms  not  on  general  definitions  but  on  imme- 
diate analogies,  and  the  grammarian  has  the  peculiar  task  of 
applying  the  logic  of  science  to  a  matter  already  wrought  upon 
by  this  native  logic.  The  other  is  that  choice  among  grammatical 
terms  is  no  ,mere  matter  of  names;  for  the  terms  commit  us  to 
definite  views  of  grammatical  facts. 

>  I  have  profited  by  an  effective  tabular  scheme  for  "dauae-reductioQ''  by 
Associate  Professor  JosepJiine  M.  Bumham  of  Wellesley. 
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GRACE  THOMPSON 
Free  Pubb'c  libraiy,  Newark,  N.J. 


More  than  half  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  schools  of  the 
larger  American  dties  have  never  handled  critically  as  many  books 
as  are  found  on  high-school  library  shelves.  They  have  learned  to 
read  in  primary  schools;  read  the  required  books  in  the  grammar 
grades;  become  familiar  with  school  or  classroom  libraries,  and 
possibly  used  the  children's  room  of  a  public  library;  there  acquaint- 
ance with  books  ceased  for  the  obvious  reason  that  first-generation 
Americans  do  not  find  a  library  at  home.  But,  having  acquired 
the  ability  to  read,  they  do  not  and  cannot  stop  reading.  Their 
taste  is  being  gradually  formed  or  deformed  by  the  reading  of  cheap 
newspapers  and  cheaper  literature  at  home  and  on  the  streets. 
The  comer  candy-store  sells  nickel  weeklies  and  lurid  paper-bound 
books  containing  tales  of  thrilling  adventure  and  continuous 
excitement.  Penny  dailies  provide  romance,  scandal,  and  shallow 
philosophy,  until  the  ability  to  read  becomes  more  of  a  danger 
than  a  blessing.  The  result  is  apparent  when  boys  who  cannot  be 
interested  in  Ivanhoe  are  foimd  with  A  Boy  on  the  Curb,  or,  The 
Secret  of  a  Treasury  Note  among  their  schoolbooks.  High-school 
teachers  insist  that  the  average  entering  student  cannot  name  ten 
worthy  books. 

The  teacher  in  the  high  school  is,  then,  confronted  with  two 
problems.  He  must  teach  the  use  of  books,  and  he  must  create  a 
taste  for  good  reading.  Unless  our  high  schools  do  something  like 
this  for  their  graduates,  the  four  years  will  be  wasted. 

The  English  department  of  the  Newark  High  School,  realizing 
these  conditions,  began  some  years  ago  to  compile  a  list  of  books 
for  distribution  to  the  pupils,  and  to  buy  the  books  listed  for  the 
high-school  library  shelves.  Year  by  year,  as  experience  dictated, 
the  teachers  added  to  and  eliminated  from  this  list  imtil  it  reached 
its  present  form,  a  thirty-page  pamphlet,  Reading  for  Pleasure  and 
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ProJU,  A  List  of  Certain  Books  WJnch  Young  People  Find  Eniertain- 
ing,  Being  C/defly  Books  Which  Older  Readers  Enjoyed  When  They 
Were  Young,  published  by  the  Free  Public  Library.  The  list  is  the 
tangible  expression  of  genuine  co-operation  between  the  high  school 
and  the  library.  In  1909  the  library  offered  to  annotate  and  print 
the  list,  and  to  provide  copies  for  distribution.  The  library  is 
careful  to  buy  enough  cqpies  to  provide  for  the  demand,  and  to 
keep  them  in  a  special  case  at  the  main  library  reserved  for  high- 
school  students. 

The  list  was  at  first  distributed  to  the  several  classes  in  sheets. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  list  as  a  whole  is  more  highly  prized 
by  the  students.  Receiving  this  list  in  the  first  year  and  noting 
books  read  through  the  course,  they  possess  at  graduation  an 
enjoyable  record  of  their  own  reading  for  four  years. 

From  fifty  to  one  himdred  books  are  suggested  for  each  year. 
By  actually  sending  pupils  to  the  shelves  to  select  a  bode  from  those 
suggested,  overcoming  inertia  in  some  and  a  possible  timidity  in 
others,  the  reading  habit  is  often  developed.  The  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  handle  ^d  to  examine  carefully  a  great  many  books 
that  are  new  to  him,  and  to  discover  his  own  taste  in  reading. 

Each  student  in  each  term  is  to  report  to  his  instructor  in 
English  on  one  book  of  fiction,  one  of  non-fiction,  and  one  poem, 
read  during  the  term,  from  the  list  provided.  The  list  from  wfaidi 
he  is  to  choose  is  broad.  For  the  first  term,  when  the  desire  for 
reading  must  to  an  extent  be  created,  the  list  is  longer  and  broader 
than  in  the  succeeding  terms.  Strange  would  be  the  boy  or  the 
girl  who  in  this  alcove  would  find  nothing  to  catch  the  eye  and  stay 
the  hand. 

SEA  ADVENTX7KE 

Kidnapped,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Captains  Courageous,  Rudyaso  Kipung. 

pioneer  life 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  James  Fendi ore  Cooper. 
The  Deerstayer,  James  Fendiore  Cooper. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Twice-told  Tales,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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BRIGHT  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Of  the  SkdligSy  Jean  Ingelow. 

A  JoUy  FeUcfwskip,  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

GIRL  LIFE 

An  Oid-Paskicned  Girl,  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

IMtU  Women,  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl,  Eleanor  Gates. 

The  Doctor's  Daughter,  Rebecca  Sophia  Clarke. 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Real  Polhs,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Square  Pegs,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 

BOY  LIFE 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Thomas  HucmES. 

Against  Heavy  Odds,  Hjalmar  H.  Boyessen. 

Modem  Vikings,  Hjalmar  H.  Boyessen. 

Boyhood  in  Norway,  Hjalmar  H.  Boyessen. 

Two  Little  Savages,  Ernest  Thompson-Seton. 

Being  a  Boy,  Charlfj;  Dudley  Warner. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries,  Bayard  Taylor. 

Indian  Boyhood,  Charles  A.  Eastman. 

Phaeton  Rogers,  Rossiter  Johnson. 

Dab  Kinter:  The  Story  of  a  Growing  Boy,  William  Osborn  Stoddard. 

A  collection  of  interesting  books  in  the  first  year,  the  list 
increases  in  literary  and  critical  value  to  the  fourth  year,  presup- 
posing on  the  part  of  the  student  a  proportionate  increase  in 
appreciation  of  style  and  spirit. 

PEOPLE  WORTH  KNOWING 

Life  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Hallam  Tennyson. 

Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Reminiscences,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Praeterita,  John  Ruskin. 

Amte  Gilchrist,  Her  Life  and  Writings,  Edited  by  H.  H.  Gilchrist. 

Autofnography  of  Harriet  Martineau, 

Letters  of  Cdia  Thaxter. 

life  and  Letters  of  George  EUot. 

life  of  William  Morris,  John  William  Mackail. 

VaUima  Letters,  Robert  Loxtis  Stevenson. 

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  G.  H.  Palmer. 

The  Gentlest  Art,  Edward  Verrall  Lucas. 

Book  of  the  Sonnet,  Leigh  Hunt. 
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Heroes  and  Hero  WorskiPy  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Virgimhus  Puerisque,  Robert  Loxtis  Stevenson. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modem  English  Poets,  Vida  D.  Scudder. 

English  Composition,  Barrett  Wendell. 

By  comparing  this  list  with  the  required  English  work  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  selection  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  collateral  reading,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  keq> 
the  student  to  one  period  or  one  form  of  literature.  For  example, 
in  the  first  half-year  high-school  pupils  study  Hawthorne's  Tangle- 
wood  Tales  and  Bryant's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey.  The  list  of 
eighty-five  titles  includes  only  three  stories  and  ten  descriptive 
works  on  the  mythology,  folklore,  and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  and 
ten  poems  embodying  Greek  myths. 

''The  mark  of  high-school  teaching  is  uniformity;  the  msA  of 
genius  is  difference.  The  slogan  of  high-school  teaching  is  drill, 
repetition.  The  essential  of  literary  enjoyment  is  surprise,  novelty, 
movement.  The  natural  stimulus  of  good  reading  is  in  its  creation 
of  a  desire  to  read  the  book  through.  The  scholar's  method  is  to 
hold  you  to  the  book  so  long  that  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  it" 
So  said  Principal  McAndrew  in  a  recent  address.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  present  intensive  laboratory  method  of  teaching 
English,  perhaps  necessary  with  classes  and  curriculum  over- 
crowded, does  not  make  even  Greek  literature  the  source  of  joy  it 
should  be  to  the  average  yoimg  person.  If  all  reading  is  confined 
to  one  subject,  and  no  other  and  lighter  reading  suggested,  books 
grow  distasteful  by  very  insistence,  thereby  defeating  the  probable 
purpose  of  the  study  of  literature.  Reading  from  choice  from  such 
an  inclusive  list  allows  the  pupil  to  follow  his  own  bent,  and  so 
creates  a  prejudice  for,  instead  of  against,  the  book. 

Having  read  and  enjoyed  these  books,  the  pupil  can,  and  of  t^ 
does,  read  something  better.  Certainly  the  reading  of  six  pieces 
of  genuine  literature  every  year  for  four  years — and  we  can  expect 
little  more  from  the  growing  boys  and  girls  of  this  busy  world- 
ought  consciously  or  imconsdously  to  give  such  a  reader  a  basis  for 
judgment  and  comparison.  Teachers  who  have  used  this  list 
believe  that  it  does  one  other  and  better  thing;  it  creates  a  positive 
distaste  for  poor  and  vulgar  forms  of  writing. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  MICHIGAN  CLASSICAL 
CONFERENCE 


FRANaS  W.  KELSEY 
The  Univenlty  ci  Mifhlgan 


The  Ei^teenth  Michigan  Classical  Conference  was  held  in  Ann 
Arbor  March  26, 27,  28,  and  29, 1912,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club.  The  joint  session  of 
Tuesday  evening  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Sgh  School;  the  other  sessions,  in  the  Memorial  Building  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

A  brief  business  meeting  was  held  at  4  o'clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  It  was  voted  to  formulate  the  working  plan  of  the 
amferences,  so  as  to  define  more  clearly  the  duties  of  the  officers, 
and  a  committee  of  three  was  raised  with  instructions  to  report  at 
the  next  Conference. 

At  the  close  of  Professor  D'Ooge's  address  on  Friday  afternoon 
Professor  George  A.  Williams,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  presented  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas,  Professor  M.  L.  D'Ooge  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
chair  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  to 
take  effect  at  the  dose  of  this  academic  year: 

We,  members  of  the  Classical  Conference,  desire  to  eapress  to  him  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the  fifty  years  of  service  which  as  teacher  in 
sdKX)!  and  university  he  has  made  memorable  by  his  inspiring  instruction,  and 
of  the  large  contribution  which  he  has  made  to  classical  learning  by  his  success- 
M  labors  as  Director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  by  his  skilful  editing 
of  Greek  masterpieces,  by  his  learned  work  in  The  Acropolis,  and  by  his  numer- 
ous addresses  on  classical  themes;  and  we  beg  to  assure  him  of  our  sincere 
Irishes  for  his  hi^piness  in  the  years  of  leisure  now  awaiting  him. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Professor  J.  T.  Ewing,  of  Alma 
College,  and  others,  and  was  passed  by  a  rising  vote.  Professor 
D'Ooge  req)onded  briefly;  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolution  was 
afterward  prepared  and  delivered  to  him. 
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The  program  foUows,  with  references  and  abstracts.' 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  26 
Joint  Session  of  the  Gasdcal  Conference  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Art  Association. 

Presiding  Officer 
Theodore  W.  Koch,  University  of  Michigan 
President  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Art  Association 
I.  Lecture:  The  Excavations  and  Discoveries  at  Cyrene  in  1910-11. 
F.  W.  Kelsey. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  ancient  sources  for  the  history  of  Cyrene  were 
indicated;  its  political  and  commercial  importance,  and  the  discoveries  before  zgzo, 
were  briefly  characterized. 

The  excavation  of  Cyrene  was  first  proposed  by  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
the  founder  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
conditions  were  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  the  undertaking.    In  December, 

1909,  the  Council  of  the  Institute  authorized  the  taking  of  the  preliminazy  steps.  In 
Blay,  19Z0,  an  irad^  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  government,  aiKi  Richard  Norton  was 
requested  to  make  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the  site  than  had  been  possible  in 
previous  reconnaissances;  an  account  of  this  journey  was  published,  with  iDustratioDs, 
in  the  ButteUn  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (11,  57-67)  under  the  title: 
"  From  Bengasi  to  Cyrene." 

In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  woriL  in  the  earlier  stages  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three  years  was  made  available  in  subscriptions  and 
pledges.  The  direction  of  the  undertaking  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  consbting  of  Allison  V.  Armour,  of  New  York;  Arthur 
Fairbanks,  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  and  D.  G.  Hogarth,  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford. 

The  staff  organized  for  the  excavation  consbted  of  Heri>ert  Fletcher  De  Cou, 
Joseph  Clark  Hoppin,  Charles  Densmore  Curtis,  and  Lawrence  Mott,  Americans, 
and  Dr.  Arthxu:  F.  Sladden,  an  Englishman,  with  Richard  Norton  as  director  in  charge 
of  the  operations.  In  October,  1910,  Mr.  Armoxu:  conveyed  the  party  in  his  yacht  to 
the  landing-place  nearest  the  site,  and  also  transported  the  supplies.  The  many 
difficulties  incident  to  commencing  work  of  the  kind  in  an  inhospitable  country  were 
met,  and  overcome. 

Of  especial  value  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  were  the  skill 
and  generous  help  afforded  by  Dr.  Sladden,  who  had  a  "consulting  room"  and  surgery 
first  in  a  tent,  later  in  a  large  and  well-lighted  andent  tomb;  in  seven  months  he 
treated  721  cases,  recording  1,229  visits  of  the  natives. 

The  work  of  excavation  continued,  with  interruptions,  from  the  end  of  October, 

1910,  to  April,  Z911.    On  March  11  Mr.  De  Cou  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by 

*  Commencing  with  the  Classical  Conference  of  1913  a  series  of  addresses  wiU  be 
given  upon  the  relations  of  the  modem  subjects  to  the  andent.  The  first  address,  on 
"The  Paradox  of  Oxford"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  More,  editor  of  The  Nation^ 
on  the  evening  of  April  4,  in  University  Hall,  Ann  Arbor. 
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Arabs  ''who  had  never  had  any  relations  or  dealing  whatever"  with  any  member  of 
the  expedition;  "they  did  not  belong  to  the  neig^liboriiood,  but  were  hired  and  sent 
from  more  than  fifty  miles  away  to  commit  the  murder."  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  a  final  statement  in  regard  to  the  motives  which  actuated  the  hiring  of  the  assassins 
by  utter  strangers,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  desired  to  drive  the  excavators  from 
the  country  by  killing  the  director,  but  through  a  misunderstanding  caused  the  death 
of  Mr.  De  Cou  instead. 

The  results  of  the  excavation,  considered  as  a  first  season's  work,  far  exceeded 
expectations.  Though  the  architectural  remains  unearthed  are  not  without  interest^ 
of  greatest  importance  are  the  sculptures;  among  these  is  a  head  of  Athena  of  the  best 
period  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  a  headless  statue  above  life  size  resembling  the  Nike 
of  Samothrace.  Many  minor  objects  were  discovered,  including  some  three  thousand 
complete,  or  nearly  complete,  votive  figurines,  and  a  number  of  inscriptions.  The 
tosoriptions  are  soon  to  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  oj  Arckaeolcgy;  the  finds 
are  briefly  treated,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological  InsUtuU 
(n,  ui-67.  plates  XLVn-LXXXI;  Dr.  Sladden's  Report  on  the  medical  work 
foIk>W8,  pp.  16S-76). 

The  campaign  of  191 1-12  was  fully  planned  and  the  excavators  were  on  their  way 
to  the  ate  when  they  were  stopped  at  Malta  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey;  imfortunately  it  has  not  yet  become  possible  to  resume  operations. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  March  27 

Presiding  Officer 
Proyessok  George  A.  Williams,  Kalamazoo  College 

3.  Some  Roman  Ruins  in  Tunisia.* 

Professor  John  G.  Winter,  University  of  Michigan. 
Published,  with  iz  illustrations,  in  Records  of  the  Past,  XI  (191 2),  z  11-24. 

3.  High  School  Latin  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Second- Year  Pupil. 

Miss  Eva  P.  Carnes,  South  Haven  High  School 

Published  in  Journal  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  Forty-seventh  Meeting 
(19"),  35-41. 

4.  A  Method  in  Second- Year  Latin. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Mxtir,  Ypsilanti  State  Normal  College. 
Journal  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  Forty-seventh  Meeting    (191 2), 
41-48. 

5.  Discussion  of  Papers  3  and  4. 

Miss  Alice  Porter,  Ann  Arbor  High  School. 

Miss  Porter's  remarks  were  followed  by  a  spirited  and  fruitful  general  discussion, 
which  was  resumed  on  Thursday  afternoon  after  the  paper  by  Miss  Allison  (p.  197). 
It  was  decided  to  continue  the  discussions  at  the  Conference  of  191 3;  a  committee  was 
appomtcd  to  arrange  the  topics  and  secure  speakers. 

'  Blustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 
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6.  The  Views  of  Quintilian  on  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Oratory. 

PsoFESSOR  WiLBER  J.  Greer,  Hope  College. 

The  fact  that  Quintilian's  views  were  in  any  degree  determined  by  the  educational 
theories  and  conflicts  of  his  own  and  preceding  times  has  been  largely  overiodLed — a 
fact  which  makes  all  the  more  striking  the  claim  of  von  Amim  {Dio  von  Pnua,  pp. 
91  ff.y  134,  etc.)  that  Quintilian  was  a  champion  of  the  practical  education  advocated 
by  the  neo-Sophists.  The  paper  upheld  von  Amim's  view  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
Quindlian's  explanations  of  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  oratory  in  his  day  pro- 
ceeded from  this  point  of  view. 

As  a  schoolmaster  Quintilian  believed  that  the  decline  of  oratory  was  due  to  faulty 
methods  of  education.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the  so-called  veteres  oratory  was 
sound.  At  that  time  it  was  made  to  serve  the  purely  practical  end  of  victory  in  the 
law  court  or  in  the  assembly.  Its  watchword  was  uiUUas,  After  Cicero's  time 
declamation  came  increasingly  into  vogue»  an  ezerdse  which  Quintilian  regarded  as 
originally  meant  to  train  for  speaking  in  real  contests  in  the  forum. 

But  the  origin  and  purpose  of  declanmtion  were  soon  forgotten  and  the  ignorance 
of  teachers  regarding  its  origin,  and  the  licenses  they  took  in  changing  its  character, 
became  the  chief  causes  of  the  corruption  of  oratory.  It  was  no  longer  a  "practical" 
ezerdse,  but  a  vain  elocutionary  display,  unfitting  one  for  real  contests  in  the  forum; 
the  new  watchword  was  osterUatio,  Of  this  Quintilian  disapproved,  as  Cicero  and  all 
those  under  strong  Sophistic  influence  would  have  done  under  like  conditions. 

7.  Some  Instances  of  Blood-Rain  in  Mediaeval  Records. 

Professor  John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  University  of  Michigan. 
To  be  published. 

8.  Light  on  New  Testament  Problems  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Gospeb  in  the 

Freer  Collection.* 

Professor  H.  A.  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan. 
This  paper  presented  in  concise  form  several  conclusions  which  are  more  fully 
stated,  with  the  evidence  supporting  them,  in  UniversUy  of  Michigan  ShidieSt 
"Humanistic  Series,"  Vol.  DC.  Part  I  (1912). 

Thursday  Afternoon^  March  28 

Presiding  Officer 
Professor  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  College 

9.  The  University  Collection  of  Inscriptions  Recently  Mounted  on  the  Walls 

of  the  Stairwa3rs  of  the  Memorial  Building.' 
F.  W.  Kelsey. 
The  epigraphic  collections  of  the  University  of  Michigan  fall  into  two  classes, 
originals  and  reproductions. 

Under  reproductions  are  comprised  squeezes,  rubs,  a|;id  photographs  of  inscripdons 
at  Pompeii,  in  the  Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  Terme  Collections  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  These  are  now  assembled  in  the  Memorial  Building  and  in  the  near 
future  will  be  made  available  for  study. 

'  Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 
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The  original  inscriptions  comprise  tablets  and  a  few  other  inscribed  objects  of 
mari>k,  three  painted  inscriptions  (one  Etruscan)  upon  cinerary  urns,  a  mosaic,  and 
deven  pieces  of  lead  pipe  inscribed  with  raised  letters.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
brick  stamps  from  Rome,  which  (including  incomplete  as  well  as  complete  examples) 
represent  more  than  350  tjrpes,  the  number  of  specimens  being  above  400.  They 
were  treated  in  two  papers,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Gelston  and  Mr.  I.  B.  Hunter,  at  the 
Gassical  Conference  of  1905. 

The  tablets  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  stairways  in  the  Memorial  Building 
number  360;  of  these  345  are  Latin,  15  Greek.  The  greater  part  formed  the  collection 
d  Giuseppe  de  Crisdo,  parish  priest  of  Pozzuoli,  who  for  half  a  century  pursued  with 
ardor  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  the  region.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the 
De  Crisdo  inscriptions  were  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Corpus  InscripHonum 
LaUnarumf  others  in  the  ei^th  volume  of  the  Ephemeris  Epigrapkica,  and  others  still 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  for  1898;  a  few  are  yet  unpublished.  While 
the  majority  of  the  inscriptions  are  sepulchral,  other  classes  are  represented.  Of 
especial  interest  is  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Augustus  set  up  in  hb  lifetime;  there 
are  a  nimiber  of  tablets  commemorating  the  lives  and  service  of  officers  and  marines 
of  the  imperial  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum,  and  preserving  the  names  of  galleys. 

Of  the  tablets  from  Rome,  now  mounted  witii  the  others,  an  account  was  given  at 
the  Conference  of  191 1  (School  Review,  XX,  177). 

All  the  inscriptions  were  the  gift  of  friends  of  the  University;  Professor  Walter 
Dennison  conducted  the  negotiations  for  their  purchase  and  arranged  the  exportation 
from  Italy.    A  volume  on  the  inscriptions,  by  Professor  Dennison,  is  in  preparation. 

10.  Bridging  Bryce's  Twenty  Years. 

Miss  Genevieve  Dutey,  Detroit  Central  High  School. 

The  reference  in  the  title  of  this  paper  b  to  the  following  passage  in  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  given  by  Hon.  James  Bryce  in  Ann  Arbor,  April  4, 1911 : 

"It  b  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  men  who  are  studying  Latin  b 
becoming  small,  and  the  number  of  those  studying  Greek,  infinitesimal.  I  venture  to 
imdict,  however,  that  if  the  universities  can  safely  pass  the  danger  period  that  b 
threatening  us  now,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  will  be  a  great  reaction  in  the 
attitude  toward  these  andent  literatures.  The  pressure  of  intense  competition  in 
business  wiU  diminish  in  the  next  generation;  the  great  corporations  will  have  largely 
completed  their  exploitation  of  natural  resources;  gainful  occupations  will  relatively 
decrease  in  importance;  the  ideab  of  men  will  return  to  those  subjects  in  which  the 
andent  literatures  contribute  to  nuike  life  rich  and  enjoyable,  and  the  study  of  the 
classics  will  revive." 

The  speaker  urged,  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  Latin  in  the  immediate  future,  a 
more  skilful  adjustment  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  mental  development  and  needs 
of  the  student,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years;  in  particular,  the  speaker  maintained 
that  Caesar  b  not  well  adapted  for  the  first  Latin  reading  of  pupib  who  have  had  only 
one  year  of  Latin. 

11.  Possibilites. 

Miss  Maude  Parsons,  Kalamazoo  State  Normal  School. 
"In  the  first  place,  are  all  teachers  of  the  classics  as  enthusiastic  as  they  should  be, 
and  has  not  the  lukewarm  attitude  of  some  done  as  much  harm  to  the  cause  as  the 
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arguments  of  opponents  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  teadier  who  is 
a  pessimist,  particularly  a  teacher  of  the  classics.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  who 
though  outwardly  enthusiastic  are  alwajrs  complaining  in  private  of  the  present  state 
of  a£fairs.    They  seem  to  be  doing  nothing,  however,  to  improve  the  situation. 

"In  preparing  this  paper,  I  asked  thirty  or  more  teachers  of  other  branches  and  a 
number  outside  of  the  teaching  profession  if  they  would  take  less  Latin  and  Gre^ 
were  it  in  their  power  to  choose  again  in  their  high-school  and  college  courses;  with 
the  exception  of  one,  all  said  that  they  certainly  would  not  take  less,  and  several  said 
they  would  devote  more  time  to  the  classics.  When  we  find  so  many  parents  and 
teachers  of  this  opinion  why  is  it  that  so  many  now-ardajrs  do  not  take  up  Latin  at  til, 
and  so  many  lose  interest  after  the  first  year,  so  that  few  in  comparison  with  the 
number  who  commenced  Latin  complete  a  four  years'  course?  Although  the  blame 
is  variously  placed,  I  believe  it  belongs  many  times  to  the  teacher.  Are  we  doing  aH 
that  is  possible  for  us  to  do  in  promoting  and  advancing  our  work  ? 

"Altogether  too  much  fuss,  it  seems  to  me,  is  made  over  the  work  of  the  second 
year;  if  less  talking  were  done  and  more  of  something  else  to  make  that  year  attractive, 
I  fail  to  see  why  it  should  not  be  as  agreeable  as  any  year.  It  seems  to  me  to  present 
very  great  possibilities. 

"  Professor  B.  L.  D'Ooge's  Beginning  Latin  Book^  which  I  have  been  using  the  past 
year,  has  a  short  dedication,  which  impressed  me:  "This  little  work  has  been  dedicated 
to  my  small  son  who  has  taught  me  many  things  which  ought  to  be  said  and  many 
which  should  be  left  unsaid.'  In  these  few  w(»rds  in  my  judgment  lies  the  keynote  of 
the  success  of  a  good  teacher. 

"There  is  no  department  in  the  high  school  that  needs  good  illustrative  material 
so  much  as  the  Latin  department.  The  Latin  room  ought  to  be  equipped  with  good 
pictures  of  classical  subjects,  good  reference  books,  charts  and  maps;  the  pupfls 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  them,  and  encouraged  to  do  so,  being  shown  the  advantage 
of  such  knowledge  in  connection  with  their  other  work. 

"  A  small  bulletin  board  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  preferably  near  the  door  where 
the  pupils  pass  in  and  out,  has  been  foimd  in  our  school  an  excellent  place  for  dip^ungs 
of  interest  or  references  to  magazine  articles,  for  example  concerning  the  Olyminc 
games,  excavations  around  Rome,  Ostia,  Herculaneum,  and  Crete  and  other  subjects 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  student  should  be  made  to  realize  the  dose  connection 
between  the  andent  times  about  which  he  is  studying,  and  the  present. 

"During  the  past  year,  a  Classical  Club  in  our  school  has  proved  interesting  and 
instructive  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Latin  classes  but  to  some  others  who  were 
admitted  to  membership  because  they  were  interested  in  the  work  we  were  dcnng.  We 
have  had  two  meetings  a  month,  in  one  of  which  a  literary  program  of  dasaraJ  sub- 
jects was  presented,  in  the  other  we  have  devoted  our  time  to  the  study  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  meeting  has  been  of  a  sodal  nature.  We  have 
played  Roman  games,  and  a  mythological  game,  and  learned  some  Latin  songs- 
Several  times  some  of  the  students  have  contrived  simple  costumes  and  sometimes  we 
have  had  simple  Roman  refreshments,  such  as  coarse  brown  bread,  milk,  and  honey. 
"The  spirit  of  play  has  so  taken  possession  of  the  work  in  the  grades,  and 
domestic  sdence  and  art  are  taught  in  a  fashion  so  different  from  that  which  has 
prevailed  or  can  prevail  in  Latin  classes,  that  (in  the  language  of  the  vernacular)  'it  is 
up  to  us'  who  are  teaching  this  subject  not  only  actually  to  teach  Latin  but  to  make 
it  so  attractive  that  the  pupil  will  find  it  as  full  of  life  as  any  other  subject.   But  please 
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do  not  think  that  I  bdieve  that  Latin  can  be  learned  without  hard  work  in  this  genera- 
tiott  any  more  than  in  the  preceding  ones.  The  times  have  changed  and  we  must  use 
tact  in  meeting  their  requirements. 

"To  illustrate  wo^  in  class,  boys  mechanically  inclined  have  at  different  times 
nade  engines  of  war,  and  one  time  an  ezcdknt  'Caesar's  bridge'  was  made.  The 
boys  would  gather  around  it,  out  of  class,  and  examine  and  discuss  every  part  of  it; 
it  goes  without  saying  that  they  could  translate  the  passage  better  in  consequence. 
As  a  rule  hoys  who  take  much  work  in  manual  training  are  not  found  in  the  Latin 
cbsses,  but  occasionally  one  does  stray  in  and  he  can  be  very  helpful  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  along  that  line. 

"Many  times,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  concerning  the  scholarship  of  pupils 
about  to  graduate  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  note  that  the  honor  pupils  were  those  who 
bad  had  four  years  of  Latin;  almost  invariably  I  have  found  that  those  who  did  the 
best  work  for  me  in  ^rgil  were  the  best  in  English  literature.  I  feel  like  congratu- 
'ladng  myself  that  even  if  the  Latin  classes  are  smaller  than  they  should  be,  after  the 
first  two  years  at  least,  as  a  rule  I  am  dealing  with  the  best  students  in  the  whole  school. 

"  The  possibilities  rest  laigdy  with  the  teacher.  Judging  from  the  teachers  of  the 
classics  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  I  am  bound  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  increasingly  realized." 

12.  Latin  for  the  Average  High-School  Student. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Wilcox,  Jackson  High  School. 
Journal  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters^  Club,  Forty-seventh  Meeting,  pp.  48-51. 

15.  Discussions  of  the  Papers  Numbered  10-12. 

Miss  Clasa  J.  Allison,  Hastings  High  School. 

We  have  listened  to  a  threefold  discussion  of  our  subject.  The  first  paper  afforded 
a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  secondary  Latin;  the  second  discusses  the  teacher's  duty 
in  this  field,  while  the  third  directs  attention  to  the  changed  conditions  which  both 
teacher  and  pupil  of  today  must  meet.  Miss  Wilcox  has  laid  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  our  work  b  neither  with  the  trivial  nor  with  the  insignificant,  but  with 
tbat  which  is  fundamental  in  all  things  educational;  and  this  b  a  conviction  necessary 
before  we  can  meet  Miss  Parsons'  requirement  of  being  **  teachers  who  will  vitalize  our 
subject." 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  democracy  in  education  as  elsewhere;  our  classes 
are  no  longer  filled  with  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  but  with  pupib  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  we  owe  them  the  privilege  of  being  trained  for  citizenship  in  that  state 
of  Itving  idiich  has  hitherto  been  the  prerogative  of  the  favored  few.  To  every  pupil, 
bowever  unpromising,  who  enters  our  classes  we  must  afford  the  means  of  attaining 
whatever  benefits  are  to  be  received  from  the  study  of  Latin.  When  these  pupils  fail, 
dobess  b  not  the  cause;  rather  they  are  not  fitted  by  inheritance  of  previous  training 
with  the  little  direction  they  receive,  to  do  the  exacting  work  demanded  by  Latin. 

The  remedy  therefore  lies  not  so  much  in  changing  present  requirements  as  in 
seeing  that  pupib  are  so  directed  that  they  can  pass  the  first  two  years  with  some 
feeling  of  achievement.  We  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  new  subject-matter,  nor  yet 
of  a  leaser  amount,  as  we  are  of  additional  periods  in  the  first  year,  diiring  which  the 
class  working  with  the  teacher  may  learn  to  conserve  their  efforts,  studying  sentences 
dause  by  clause,  coming  to  recognize  the  importance  of  connectives  and  verbs  in 
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revealing  the  thought,  rather  than  groping  about  in  what  to  them  is  a  confused  jumble 
of  words  and  forms,  wasting  time  in  mere  stringing  together  of  words  at  random. 

Efficiency  b  the  slogan  of  today.  Decide  in  your  own  minds  whether  in  the  Latin 
class  3rou  can  best  gain  this  through  a  change  from  our  present  subject-matter  or,  if 
you  have  your  choice,  by  careful  personal  supervision  of  your  pupib'  study  as  well  as 
their  recitation.  The  plan  b  feasible  and  has  been  tried  out  in  one  school.  In  that 
school  one  additional  class  period  per  day  (all  beginners  being  required  to  keep  thb 
hour  free  for  the  work  in  Latin)  has  served  for  two  classes  of  beginners,  and  the  results 
from  an  economical  viewpoint  have  been  such  as  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  arrangement  of  the  extra  hour. 

14.  The  Statue  Lately  Discovered  on  the  Site  of  Antium.' 

Professor  Herbert  Richard  Cross,  University  of  Michigan. 
The  speaker  presented  a  number  of  slides  showing  the  nearest  paralleb  to  the  type 
of  the  so-called  Fandiilla  d'Anzio,  interpreting  the  statue  as  a  work  of  the  early 
Hellenbtic  period.  The  question  whether  the  statue  represents  a  youth  or  a  maiden 
was  not  decided,  although  the  evidence  brought  forward  seemed  to  sustain  the  view 
that  a  youthfid  priestess  b  represented. 

Friday  Afternoon,  March  2g 

Presiding  Officer 

President  Emeritus  Jaiies  B.  Angell,  University  of  Michigan 

15.  The  Crane,  the  Classics,  and  the  Boy. 

Professor  £.  D.  Ddcnent,  Hope  College. 

16.  The  Classical  Club  in  College  Work. 

Professor  John  T.  Ewing,  Alma  College. 
Three  important  aims  of  the  college  course  in  the  classics  are  the  attainment  of 
reading  power,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  ancient  life,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  quality  of  that  life  as  an  influence  for  culture.  There  are  three  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  attainment  of  these  aims,  namely,  ^e  limited  time  in  recitation,  the  for- 
mality of  recitation,  the  limitation  of  independent  work.  It  b  proposed  to  devote  the 
redtadon  periods  in  the  main  to  the  development  of  reading  power  and  to  utilize 
the  "classical  dub"  in  realizing  the  other  aims  of  classical  instruction.  As  reasons 
for  thb  suggestion  it  b  maintained  that  the  dub  would  encourage  independoit 
work,  that  its  freedom  would  be  stimulating,  and  illustrative  material  could  be  more 
conveniently  ilsed.  In  the  conducting  of  such  an  organization  it  b  suggested,  first, 
that  student  members  be  put  in  charge  of  its  affairs  with  the  exception  of  the 
preparation  of  the  programs;  second,  that  the  programs  be  so  arranged  as  dther  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  dassroom,  or  to  touch  matters  entirdy  outside  of  its 
scope;  third,  that  variety  should  be  sought  through  the  preparation  of  special 
programs;  fotirth,  that  extended  courses  in  the  history  of  art,  private  life,  etc,  may 
be  pursued,  if  preferred;  fifth,  that  recognition  should  be  made  of  work  of  satisfac- 
tory quality,  i^eferably  in  honor  points. 

'Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 
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17.  The  Ligue  pour  la  culture  franQaise. 

PsoFESSOK  J.  R.  Effingek,  University  of  Michigan. 
The  Ligue  pour  la  culture  frauQaise  is  an  OKganization  formed  in  France  to  defend 
humanistic,  particularly  classical,  studies  against  the  assaults  of  philistinism.    Pro- 
fessor Effinger's  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  School  Review,  XX,  401-6. 

18.  The  Humanizing  of  the  Latin  Teacher. 

Miss  Frances  J.  Bkown,  Port  Huron  High  School. 
Published  in  The  Classical  Journal,  Vm,  109-14,  and  Journal  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters*  Club,  Forty-seventh  Meeting  (191 2),  pp.  51-56. 

19.  The  Teaching  of  Virgil  in  Relation  to  the  Development  of  the  Appreciation 

of  Literature. 

PsoFESSOR  F.  C.  Demorest,  Albion  College. 

The  appreciation  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  is  the  capstone,  and  the  human  development 
of  the  pupil  which  comes  from  its  appreciation  b  the  goal,  of  the  Latin  teaching  of  the 
bi{fh-5chool  course.  Such  a  goal  will  have  an  enlightening  and  humanizing  effect  on 
all  the  earlier  studies  of  the  Latin  course.  Then,  too,  something  of  the  Greek  spirit 
must  be  infused  into  the  Latin  study,  even  as  it  was  infused  into  Latin  life  and 
kterature. 

The  appreciation  of  meaning  is  the  thing  of  vital  importance;  meaning  of  word, 
of  i^irase,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  reference,  as  it  i^peared  to  the  intellect  of  the 
Roman.    This  will  materially  aid  in  the  mastery  of  forms  even,  for  that  which  fills  the 
fonn  fixes  the  form  in  the  memory.    To  this  end  the  teacher  must  be  a  vitalizing 
cmbodimoit  of  the  Roman  spirit.    The  age  at  which  the  pupil  begins  the  study  of 
Latin  is  favorable  to  this  emphasis.    It  is  the  age  of  transition  from  unthinking 
imitation  to  thoughtful  consideration  and  compariscm  of  differences,  the  age  at  which 
the  piq)il  is  hungry  to  meet  conditions  and  know  sit\iations  and  things  to  which  he  has 
not  been  accustomed.    The  very  beginning  of  Latin  should  be  like  a  miniature  Age  of 
Pericles  or  Period  of  the  Crusades  in  the  variation  from  the  usual  in  his  experiences. 
The  teacher  of  the  beginning  classes  should  be  master  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Romans 
as  well  as  know  the  forms  of  the  language,  and  should  saturate  all  the  work  with  the 
Roman  spirit.    It  is  a  pity  to  have  a  beginning  book  make  too  much  of  an  effort  to 
use  in  its  first  lessons  only  those  words  which  are  transliterations  of  English  words,  such 
as  "rosa,"  "longa,"  "oceanus,"  "servus,"  etc.,  or  words  whose  meanings  are  very 
eaaly  perceived  from  allied  English  words,  and  thus  lose  the  sense  of  newness  and  the 
stimulus  to  consideration  of  differences  of  meanings.    It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  pupil 
to  get  the  impression  that  the  Latin  language  is  simply  a  different  terminology  and 
phraseology  for  the  very  same  concepts  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  in  his  immedi- 
ate environment.   Here,  too,  is  the  secret  of  the  difficulty  so  frequent  in  mastering  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Latin.    No  Latin  word  means  exactly  the  same  as  the  so-called 
English  equivalent.    If  the  pupil  shall  be  led  by  a  teacher  well  acquainted  with  the 
dvitization  of  Rome  to  a[^reciate  the  differences  in  the  meanings  he  will  no  longer  be 
trying  to  remember  two  words  for  the  same  thing.    He  will  have  a  newness  of  meaning 
with  which  to  hold  the  new  word.    He  will  attach  the  word  directly  to  the  meaning 
rather  than  to  an  English  word,  and  this  meaning  will  weld  the  word  to  the  memory 
as  no  English  word  could.    This  kind  of  thing  leads  to  the  appreciation  of  meaning 
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that  is  the  touchstone  of  all  literature.  All  is  to  be  appreciated  as  a  mold  <A  life 
experience.  Herein,  I  think,  b  the  fundamental  defect  of  our  Latin  teaching  as 
a  whole. 

The  human  condition  of  the  adolescent  with  the  widening  and  deepening  ai^re- 
dadon  of  nature  and  of  things  spiritual  is  ripe  for  the  appreciation  of  such  a  poem  as 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  No  high  priest  of  any  age  ever  had  greater  function  or  better  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  if  ever,  b  the  time  for  initiation  of  the  youth  into  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  deep-souled  literature — ^into  the  highest  and  deepest  meanings  of  life. 

Here  is  need  of  a  teacher  with  vision,  for  ''where  there  b  no  vision"  the  pupib 
perish.  Here  the  pupil  is  expected  to  give  attention  to  material  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  contradict  all  previous  training.  Heretofore  he  has  been  putting  away 
childish  things.  Now  he  has  come  to  a  place  where  **  except  he  become  as  a  little  child 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom."  It  b  well  for  the  teacher  to  refresh  and  saturate 
himself  with  the  inspiration  that  one  gets  from  re-reading  the  great  poets  of  Nature. 
Everything  depends  on  freshness,  eagerness,  sympathetic  insight.  Read  Words- 
worth, Shelley's  "Defense  of  Poetry,"  Caryle's  "The  Hero  as  Divinity."  As  the 
pupil  reads 

"ludidum  Paridb  spretaeque  iniuria  formae," 

let  him  read  or  have  read  to  him  appreciatively  Tennyson's  "  Aenone."  The  pufxl  b 
easily  led  to  see  that  thb  b  not  an  idle  dream,  but  that  it  b  packed  with  meaning, 
fresh  and  modem  as  well  as  ancient ;  that  thb  old  tale  of  the  Trojan  war  teUs  the  central 
truth  about  hb  own  life  and  indeed  about  all  lives.  Thb  insight  comes  to  the  young 
pupil  with  searching  suggestiveness,  and  puts  a  freshness  of  interest  into  the  idiole 
subject  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  It  b  easy  to  suggest  forthwith  that  Virgfl 
intends  hb  hero  Aeneas  to  be  the  exact  antithesb  of  Parb  in  the  choice  he  makes. 
From  thb  viewpoint  Aeneas  instead  of  being  the  least  interesting  of  the  characters  of 
the  Aeneid  bids  well  to  become  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  problems  of  hb 
character  at  once  present  themselves,  and  the  pupil  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
in  studjdng  the  Aeneid  he  is  in  some  sense  all  the  while  studying  himself.  The  pupil 
will  fed  a  vital  kinship  with  that  far  different  time  and  country,  the  great  unities  of 
human  exbtence.  Thb  enlarging  of  the  sdf ,  thb  expansion  of  the  sympathies,  b  the 
fundamental  essential  to  the  a[^redation  of  literature.  And  thb  kind  of  appreciation 
of  the  Aeneid  as  literature  b  at  the  same  time  the  appreciation  of  life.  It  b  the  kind 
of  thing  to  be  sought  in  the  secondary-school  course  of  Latin. 

30.  Address:  Greek  Study  in  Retrospect  and  Prospect 
Professor  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan. 
Anniversary  address,  marking  the  completion  of  fifty  years  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Gvreek;  published  in  full  in  the  Classical  Journal ,  Vm  (191 2),  49-59. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  INQUIRY 

The  New  York  school  inquiry  has  continued  to  attract  attention 
during  the  month.  Preliminary  reports  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  New  York  newspapers,  and  widespread  comment  has  been  heard  on 
the  various  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Professor 
Hanus  was  good  enough  to  supply  the  Review  with  the  following  siunmary 
which  constitutes  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  general  smnmary  of  the 
report: 

It  is  dear  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  the  public-school  system  of 
New  York  City  has  made  since  the  consolidation,  it  is  seriously  defective.  It 
needs  thorough  reorganization  in  respect  to  its  administration  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  supervisory  sta£F;  and  in  respect  to  its  general  system  of 
supervision.  The  Board  of  Education  needs  a  dear  conception  of  its  functions, 
and  should  come  to  dose  quarters  with  its  work.  The  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents fulfils  no  useful  function  and  should  be  abolished.  In  the  general 
system  of  supervision,  hdpful  co-operation  under  leadership  should  replace 
bureaucratic  control.  The  Board  of  Examiners  is  deddedly  effident,  but 
needs  reorganization  to  improve  and  maintain  its  effidency.  The  courses  of 
study  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools  need  thoroughgoing  revision, 
and  flexibility  should  replace  rigidity  in  their  administration.  The  quality 
of  the  teaching  in  the  dementary  schools,  at  least,  is  in  general  not  good, 
though  sometimes  good  to  excellent.  The  provisions  for  the  discovery, 
segregation,  and  appropriate  treatment  of  mentally  defective  children  are 
quite  inadequate,  and  need  immediate  attention.  The  compulsory  attendance 
service  is  ineffident;  it  emphasizes  police  functions  rather  than  preventive 
measures,  and  the  sta£F  greatly  needs  reorganization  on  a  functional  basis. 
The  recognized  advantages  of  intermediate  schools  in  relieving  congestion 
have  not  led  to  the  further  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  realize  the  exceptional  educational  opportimities  these  schools 
afford;  promotions  and  nonpromotions  are  not  studied  so  as  to  yield  a  real 
basis  for  a  maximum  rate  of  promotion;  part  time  classes  should  be  abolished; 
the  estimated  need  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools 
is  not  based  on  indisputable  and  well-organized  data.  The  provision  for 
industrial  education  is  so  meager  as  to  be  almost  negligible;  neither  industrial 
nor  commercial  education  is  so  maintained  as  to  secure  the  necessary  effective 
co-operation  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  co-operative  and  continuation 
sdiools  are  wholly  absent.    Habitual  self-scrutiny  and  an  appeal  to  well- 
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conducted  investigations  and  experiments  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to 
confirm  or  refute  educational  opinion  and  furnish  the  regulative  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  school  system  and  for  its  adeqiiate  financial  support  are  lacking. 


THE  STANDARDIZING  OF  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  standardizing  of  secondary  schools  in  the  southern  states  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  in  191 1,  a  list  of  requirements  was  adopted  and  the 
conmiittees  for  inspecting  high  schools  were  created.  The  first  list 
will  be  made  out  in  1913,  when  the  conunission  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  Richmond,  Va.  The  blanks  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  collection 
of  information  have  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  in  a 
large  degree  xmiform  with  the  blanks  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
A  division  of  territory  has  also  been  worked  out,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  duplication  of  efiFort  between  the  North  Central  Association  and  the 
Southern  Association. 

In  one  respect  the  Southern  Association  has  gone  farther  than  the 
older  association  with  which  it  is  co-operating.  A  blank  has  been  pre- 
pared upon  which  colleges  will  report  in  February  of  each  year  to  the 
commission  in  each  state  the  standing  of  all  students  entering  from  the 
high  schools  in  that  state.  In  this  way  an  objective  measure  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  certificating  s)rstem  will  be  established.  The  development 
of  this  objective  s)rstem  of  measurements  will  undoubtedly  overcome 
some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  certification  system 
as  it  is  used  in  the  northern  states.  Indeed  a  well-formulated  movement 
is  under  way  in  the  North  Central  Association  to  collect,  in  a  large  way, 
information  of  this  type  as  a  supplement  to  the  information  which  is 
collected  through  personal  inspection.  It  is  only  through  some  such 
supplementing  of  personal  inspection  that  the  certification  sjrstem  can 
ever  be  made  to  stand  against  the  objections  which  are  offered  to  it  by 
those  who,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  have  been  accustomed  to 
require  examination  for  the  admission  of  students  to  coU^e. 


REPORT  OP  INSPECTOR  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  report  by  the  High  School  Inspector  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  furnishes  an  interesting  view  of  the  struggle  which  is  going 
on  in  the  South  to  develop  high  schools  and  Colleges. 

After  giving  statistics  for  the  state,  the  inspector  discusses,  in  a 
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number  of  paragraphs,  the  details  of  the  present  high-school  situation. 
These  paragraphs  point  out  by  name  the  high  schools  which  are  deficient 
in  particular  directions.  For  example,  the  inspector  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  ''a  radical  weakness  in  our  high  schools  is  the  small  amoimt 
of  science  teaching  and  the  inferior  quality  of  what  b  done."  He  then 
mentions  various  schools  in  which  science  courses  are  not  given,  and 
furnishes  in  this  way  a  definite  stimulus  to  each  one  of  these  schools  to 
inq)rove.  This  pointed  criticism  of  particular  schools  would  hardly 
be  justified  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  inspector  knows  that  this 
is  the  only  method  which  he  can  employ  to  bring  about  the  improvement 
<rf  conditions. 

He  thai  proceeds  to  ask  and  answer  the  question, ''  Who  is  responsible 
for  these  conditions,  and  what  are  the  remedies  ?"  A  few  quotations 
from  his  paragraphs  will  show  the  vigor  with  which  he  has  attacked  the 
ppblem.  "Nothing  is  more  self-evident  than  that  the  people  of  the 
state  are  not  putting  a  just  estimate  upon  the  value  of  first-class  high 
schools,  by  which  is  meant  schoob  of  at  least  four  years,  with  a  range 
of  subject  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupib,  with  enough 
teachers  to  handle  the  classes,  and  with  enough  apparatus  to  do  effective 
work."  In  order  to  show  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities case  after  case  is  cited  in  which  it  b  shown  that  "more  than 
one-half  of  the  high-school  conmiimities  in  the  state  are  impoverishing 
their  high  schools  by  taking  their  sons  and  daughters  away  and  sending 
them  to  collie  at  a  heavier  expense  than  that  of  the  entire  high  school 
at  home."  And  thb  b  done  even  before  the  pupils  have  finished  the 
regular  high-school  course.  The  inspector  then  gives  a  number  of  cases 
which  go  to  show  that  the  colleges  have  accepted  these  high-school 
studoits,  and  have  evidently  been  carrying  on,  under  the  name  of  college, 
work  that  b  essentially  secondary  in  character.  The  following  remark- 
able statement  calls  attention  to  the  attitude  which  the  colleges  assumed 
in  the  past:  "No  longer  than  six  years  ago  almost  every  college  in  the 
state  had  in  its  Freshman  class  numbers  of  pupils  from  the  second  year 
in  the  high  school.  Colleges  canvassed  for  second-year  high-school 
pupib.  So  well  known  was  all  thb  that  the  high  schools  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  their  college  preparatory  pupils  through  the  third  year. 
Taking  pupils  from  the  second-year  high  school  b  yet  practiced  in 
some  of  the  coU^es,  but  with  most  of  them  it  has  come  to  be  the  excep- 
tion instead  of  the  rule.  In  so  far  as  the  colleges  have  advanced  from 
a  basb  of  two  years  of  preparation  to  that  of  three  years,  just  to  that 
extent  have  the  colleges  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  high  schoob." 
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Other  interesting  information  is  furnished  by  this  report.  Certainly 
a  vigorous  attack  of  this  sort  upon  the  problem  of  secondary  education 
in  the  South  is  sure  to  result  in  improvement.  The  report  commends 
itself  for  the  clear-cut  definiteness  with  which  the  in^>ector  has  pointed 
out  the  lines  where  improvements  are  necessary,  and  the  agencies 
which  must  take  up  the  problem  of  the  developmoit  of  the  high  school 
with  greater  vigor. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

On  a  niunber  of  occasions  the  Review  has  reported  the  efforts  of 
state  institutions  of  higher  education  to  work  out  a  scheme  which  shall 
prevent  duplication  and  concentrate  facilities.  A  rqx)rt  along  these 
lines  has  just  been  issued  by  the  ''Temporary  Educational  Commission 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota."  This  commission  was  created  in  1911; 
it  has  been  canvassing  for  two  years  the  relation  between  the  higher 
institutions  in  North  Dakota,  and  now  renders  a  report,  with  the  request 
that  the  commission  be  continued  for  further  investigation  during  the 
next  two  years. 

This  report  differs  in  its  findings  from  most  of  the  reports  which 
have  been  rendered  imder  similar  circumstances.  The  commission  la3rs 
down  two  general  principles  for  the  development  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  The  first  is  the  principle  of  the  co-ordination  of 
the  various  institutions  involved,  and  the  second  is  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  government.  "Co-ordination  implies  the  existoice  of  a 
definite  place  for  each  institution  in  the  work  of  state  education,  and 
that  there  is  a  limited  duplication  in  the  relation  of  the  institutions  to 
each  other."  The  principle  of  freedom  of  government  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  each  one  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  ought  to  have 
its  own  system  of  officers  who  are  especially  charged  with  the  particular 
fimction  of  that  special  institution.  The  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission is  formulated  as  follows :  "  Recognizing  the  principle  of  one  board 
for  one  type  of  institution,  the  university  should  continue  under  a  board 
as  at  present,  the  agricultural  college  imder  another  board,  the  normal 
schools  imder  a  third,  and  the  industrial  schoob  under  a  fourth." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  commission  has  been  very  largely  influenced 
in  its  conclusions  by  an  elaborate  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Babcock 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Babcock  outlines  at  great  length  the  relations  of  the  various  types  of 
institutions,  and  his  position  seems  to  have  influenced  the  commission 
to  a  very  great  extent. 
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A  CONFERENCE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION 

A  rqx)rt  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Mills  of  a  conference 
of  Professors  of  Education  of  the  Middle  West  Universities  and  Colleges, 
held  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  during  the  last  week  of  December.  Twenty- 
five  r^resentatives  were  present  from  the  schools  of  eight  different 
states.    The  following  program  was  followed: 

''Does  the  Present  Undergradiiate  Course  in  Education  Accomplish  Its 
Purpose  in  Training  Teachers?"  by  Professor  W.  A.  Jessup,  University  of 
Iowa. 

"A  College  Graduate  Teachers'  Certificate  Valid  throughout  the  Middle 
West,"  by  Professor  J.  O.  Craeger,  University  of  Wyoming. 

"The  Vitality  of  Teaching,"  by  Professor  W.  M.  Jones,  University  of 
South  DakoU. 

"What  Has  Been  Done  Along  These  Lines  Up-to-Date,"  by  Professor 
B.  E.  McProud,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

"School  Observation;  what  it  should  seek  to  accomplish;  how  to  adminis- 
ter it,"  by  Professor  Frank  E.  Thompson,  University  of  Colorado. 

"Aim  of  Practice  Teaching,  and  what  it  is  accomplishing,"  by  Professor 
Charies  Fordyce,  University  of  Nebraska. 

"Practice  Teaching;  its  administration  in  the  University,"  by  Professor 
J.  L.  Meriam,  University  of  Missouri. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  present  a  full  summary  of  all  of  the  papers. 
Two  of  the  discussions  of  the  meeting  are,  however,  of  such  general 
in^rtance  that  a  brief  reference  may 'be  made  to  them.  The  first 
dealt  with  the  problem  suggested  by  Professor  Craeger's  paper,  "Is 
it  possible  to  secure  a  coU^e  graduate  teachers'  certificate  valid  through- 
out a  number  of  different  states?"  In  the  second  place,  a  special 
problem,  which  was  suggested  by  Professor  Jessup,  may  be  mentioned. 
Professor  Jessup  inquired  whether  the  customary  course  in  the  history 
of  education  aids  Uie  teacher  in  schoolroom  work.  How  far  should 
practice  teaching  be  required  of  the  prospective  high-school  teacher? 
And  how  can  the  imiversity  department  of  education  arrange  to  admin- 
ister practice  teaching  ? 

The  gathering  gave  an  opportimity  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  success  of  the 
meeting  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  arrangemoits  were  made  for 
another  meeting  to  be  held  in  December,  1913,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Charles  Fordyce  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DEAN  JOHNSTON 

The  following  communication  from  Dean  Charles  H.  Johnston,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  is  inserted  at  his  request. 

Under  the  heading  of  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction,  Mr. 
Milton  Fairchild  publishes  a  large  advertising  folder.  This  contains  reading- 
matter  relating  to  his  lectins,  to  his  lantern  slides,  and  to  other  matters, 
together  with  some  indorsements  from  educators  and  other  men,  of  his  Visual 
Instruction  in  Morals.  My  own  name  and  that  of  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  have  been  printed  and  thus  ei^loited  in  these 
large  folders  as  representing  an  official  and  professional  indorsement  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  visual  instruction  in  morals.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
name  and  that  of  the  School  of  Education  are  being  used  despite  my  repeated 
and  explicit  declinations  to  ei^ress  an  opinion,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  this 
much  of  your  space  to  correct  a  veiy  misleading  educational  annoimcement. 


GEOMETRY  SYLLABUS 

At  the  request  of  Professor  H.  E.  Slaught,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Geometry  Syllabus,  working  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers  and  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  following  announcement  is  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  all  the  mathematics  teachers 
to  secure  this  publication. 

The  report  of  the  National  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Geometry  Syllabus, 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  nearly  three  years,  and  which  was 
revised  and  finally  adopted  at  the  N.E.A.  meeting  in  July,  191 2,  has  now 
been  republished  in  a  pamphlet  of  70  pages  and  is  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
teachers  of  Geometry,  and  all  others  interested.  Hus  report  was  pr^)ared 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Natural  Sciences  and  the  National  Education  Association.  It 
includes  a  historical  introduction  and  sections  on  axioms  and  definitions,  on 
exercises  and  problems,  and  the  syllabus  itself  including  both  plane  and  solid 
geometry.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  this  report  may  be  of  great 
service  to  all  teachers  of  geometry,  and  to  this  end  that  it  may  have  a 
wide  distribution  among  all  interested.  Copies  may  be  secured  gratis  upon 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  

PRINCETON  ADMISSION  EXAMINATIONS 

Princeton  has  adopted  a  plan  of  admission  examinations  dosely 
resembling  the  Harvard  plan.  The  new  Princeton  arrangement  is 
described  as  follows: 
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Radical  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission  into  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, by  which  the  number  of  examinations  which  must  be  passed  has  been 
considerably  reduced,  have  been  annoimced  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the  uni- 
versity which  has  just  been  published.  The  regular  requirements  have  been 
altered  in  several  respects  and  a  new  S3rstem  haS  been  adopted  whereby  students 
of  more  than  average  ability  will  be  obliged,  in  the  future,  to  take  only  a 
portion  of  the  examinations  originally  stipulated  for  entrance. 

The  modifications  of  the  regular  requirements  are  intended  to  give  the 
candidates  for  admission  a  larger  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  this  change 
being  made  eq>ecially  with  a  view  toward  enabling  the  students  in  public 
high  schools  to  adopt  their  preparation  to  the  Princeton  requirements.  In 
req)ect  to  the  total  amounts  required  there  are  no  alterations,  the  changes 
merely  giving  the  student  a  broader  choice  of  subjects. 

An  entirely  new  alternative  method  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
has  also  been  adopted,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  student  b  forced  to 
pass  only  four  examinations  instead  of  sixteen  as  formerly,  provided  he  can 
produce  statements  from  his  preparatory  school  principal  which  will  convince 
the  university  entrance  conunittee  that  he  has  covered  the  sixteen  subjects 
and  stood  above  the  average  in  his  classes.  This  system  has  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  cases  of  the  candidates  who  have  decided  late  in  their  school 
courses  to  come  to  Princeton  and  who  have  not  taken  preliminary  examinations. 
The  method  provides  for  general  examinations  in  four  major  subjects — ^mathe- 
matics, Latin,  English,  and  either  Greek  or  modem  language,  in  place  of 
detailed  examinations  in  several  different  branches  of  each  of  these  studies. 


WINDSOR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

The  following  item  is  clipped  from  the  Boston  Transcript: 
Windsor,  Conn.,  is  to  be  the  seat  of  a  $2,000,000  vocational  high  school. 
Already  the  plans  for  the  opening  of  this  new  institution  are  at  hand;  already 
the  architects  are  competing  for  the  privilege  of  supervising  the  erection  of 
$300,000  worth  of  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  to  be  called 
Loomis  Institute  will  be  ready  for  pupils  in  the  fall  of  1914. 

The  present  plans  of  the  trustees  provide  for  a  student  body  of  about 
sixty  at  the  start,  which  will  insure  accommodations  for  all  the  Windsor  boys 
and  girls  who  are  likely  at  the  outset  to  seek  entrance  to  the  school,  and  to 
provide  at  the  same  time  for  the  considerable  nimiber  of  non-resident  pupib 
who  wiU  be  eligible  to  receive  tuition  there  imder  the  terms  of  the  Loomis 
hequest.  The  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  understood,  even  in  Windsor, 
that  the  founders  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  school  which  shall  draw 
pupils  from  every  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  that  it  is  to  be  not  only  a  Con- 
necticut school,  but  a  national  school.  The  charter  of  the  school  says:  ''In 
case  a  greater  number  of  persons  having  the  requisite  qualifications  shall 
apply  for  admission  than  the  institute  can  accommodate,  then  selection  from 
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said  q>plicaiits  shall  be  made,  first  from  those  belongmg  to  the  Loomis  family 
by  name  or  consanguinity,  next  from  those  belonging  to  the  town  of  Windsor, 
next  from  those  belonging  to  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  next  from  those 
deemed  most  worthy,  without  regard  to  state  or  nation." 

Two  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Loomis  Institute  founders  put  constraints 
upon  the  trustees  which  educational  experts  in  these  days  would  not  elect  to 
assume.  The  school  must  provide  instruction  for  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  no  tuition  fee  can  be  received  from  any  pupil.  It  must  be  a  free  coeduca- 
tional school.  The  income  is,  fortunately,  large  enough  to  enable  200  or  more 
students  ultimately  to  receive  training.  The  trustees  are  free  to  use  as  much 
or  as  little  of  the  endowment  for  buildings  as  they  please,  and  they  are  not 
compelled  to  ^>end  all  the  income  for  carrying  on  the  school  until  after  all 
the  buildings  are  completed.  The  trustees  have  determined  to  build  only  a 
portion  of  the  contemplated  structures  before  opening  the  school.  Plans 
have  been  invited  for  a  group  of  buildings  which  will  include  a  main  school 
and  administration  building,  a  number  of  dormitories,  a  residence  for  the 
head  master  of  the  school,  and  other  necessary  structures.  It  is  proposed  to 
provide  the  students  with  training  which  shall  enable  them  not  merdy  to 
earn  a  living,  but  to  enter  various  walks  of  life  with  skiU  and  efficiency.  Girls 
will  be  taught  more  important  things  than  stenography  and  typewriting. 
They  will  be  educated  in  domestic  science,  and  also  trained  for  the  work  of 
matrons  in  public  institutions,  and  even  for  the  larger  respooaibilities  of  the 
business  careers  into  which  so  many  young  women  are  now  beginning  to  make 
their  way.  Boys  will  be  taught  to  be  good  artisans,  mechanics,  clerks,  and 
citizens. 

The  school  will  be  called  a  vocational  high  school,  but  it  is  also  planned  to 
arrange  the  curriculum  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  fitted  for  college. 


ENGUSH  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  similarity  between  the  new  English  Mimicipal  Education  and 
the  state  S3rstems  which  are  familiar  in  America  has  been  commented 
on  in  the  Review.  The  following  editorial  copied  from  the  PkUadelpkia 
Inquirer  draws  attention  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  England 
to  develop  a  complete  system  of  popular  education: 

Soon  after  the  British  Liberal  Party  came  into  power,  which  was  on 
December  5,  1905,  a  bill  to  reform  the  educational  system  of  the  country  was 
introduced  by  the  Bannerman  Ministry.  It  was  stron^y  opposed  by  the 
Conservatives  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  All  the  great  influences  controlled 
by  the  Church  of  England  were  arrayed  against  it  and  after  it  had  been  amended 
beyond  recognition  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  government  let  it  drop.  Since 
then  no  further  effort  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  has  been  made.  Other 
matters  of  greater  urgency  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  administration, 
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and  the  fact  that  it  could  not  depend  upon  receiving  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  for  any  measure  which  involved  the  elimination  of 
all  religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools  helps  to  accoimt  for  its  inaction. 
According  to  a  current  report,  however,  its  purposes  in  the  premises  have  not 
been  abandoned.  We  are  told  that  Viscoimt  Haldane  and  Mr.  David  Lloyd- 
George,  whose  energies  seem  imtiring,  have  formulated  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  educational  reform  which  covers  the  whole  ground  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university. 

Its  avowed  object  is  to  provide  a  ladder  up  which  any  learner  who  is 
wOlmg  to  work  hard  and  whose  mental  endowment  is  equal  to  the  occasion 
may  climb  from  the  ground  to  the  top  at  the  public  expense.  The  scope  of 
the  instruction  furnished  by  the  primary  schools  is  to  be  extended  at  both 
ends  by  beginning  it  earlier  and  continuing  it  later,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
curriculum  is  to  be  so  broadened  as  to  include  much  manual  and  technical 
teaching  not  now  supplied.  In  the  secondkry  schools  these  processes  are  to 
be  further  developed  as  capacity  justifies  and  circumstances  admit.  There 
aie  to  be  subsidies  and  scholarships  whereby  the  door  of  the  university  shall 
be  opened  to  every  boy  and  girl  attaining  to  the  prescribed  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  in  order  that  there  may  be  enough  doors  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  which  are  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission,  several  such 
universities  as  those  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds  are  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained.  Tlius  there  is  to  be  created  a  symmetrically  developed  system  whereby 
the  great  and  manifold  blessings  of  a  university  education  are  to  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Tliere  is  likely  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  economic  value 
of  this  ambitious  project.  Not  everyone  is  convinced  that  a  university  edu- 
cation is  worth  to  all  its  money  cost.  Some  think  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
it  does  more  harm  than  good  because  it  involves  a  loss  of  time  which  can 
never  be  made  up,  and  actually  disqualifies  the  student  for  the  kind  of  work 
in  idiich  he  would  be  most  usefully  and  profitably  employed.  For  the  young 
man  who  b  intending  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  whose  ranks  are 
afaready  so  greatly  overcrowded,  a  university  education  is  highly  desirable,  if 
not  positively  necessary,  but  most  young  men  can  get  along  very  well  without  it. 

Apart  from  this  consideration,  however,  there  is  the  question  of  ways 
and  means.  It  will  necessitate  a  large  appropriation  to  carry  the  Haldane- 
George  prqgram  into  effect,  and  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  want  to  know  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  There 
is  not  much  likelihood  that  this  big  educational  program  will  be  carried  out 
at  any  early  day. 
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Principles  of  Rural  Economics,    By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.    Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  xvii+386. 

This  book  by  Harvard's  noted  economist  is  one  of  the  best  contributions 
to  secondary  education  in  agriculture  yet  made.  It  furnishes  a  distinctly 
cultural  element  q>propriate  to  the  subject  whidi  has  been  laddng  to  a  large 
degree.  This  characterization  is  made  in  no  disparagement  of  the  eminently 
practical  application  made  of  economic  laws  to  the  business  affairs  of  iht 
farmer  himself. 

The  dear  historical  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  farming  dass  to  the  land 
in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  ei^lains  the  origin  of  many  present- 
day  conventions.  The  exposition  of  the  relation  between  cost  of  land  and  cost 
of  labor  should  lead  to  dearer  thinking  about  many  proposak  for  curing 
present  ills  and  a  better  discrimination  between  them.  Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  introduction,  often  with  great  difficulty,  of  many  reforms  and 
innovations  in  agriculture.  In  short,  the  book  is  replete  with  accounts  of  how 
various  conditions  and  operations  of  modem  agriculture  came  to  be  and  how 
their  development  has  progressed  in  obedience  to  economic  prindples. 

As  the  author  says  of  the  treatise,  "it  emphasizes  the  public  and  social 
a^>ects  of  the  rural  problem  somewhat  more,  and  the  business  aspect  some- 
what less,  than  do  most  treatises  on  this  subject."  Together  with  his  alnlity 
as  a  keen  thinker,  Professor  Carver  brings  to  his  task  the  familiarity  with  the 
subject  gained  by  being  reared  on  a  farm  and  being  himself  later  engaged 
independently  in  farming.  No  daim  is  made  that  the  book  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  secondary-school  pupils.  Certain  parts,  notably  the  discussion  of  wages, 
rent,  and  single  tax,  in  the  chapter  on  the  distribution  of  agricultural  income, 
demand  a  mind  of  more  maturity  than  is  possessed  by  most  hi^-school  pupils. 
Just  as  hi^-school  debating  sodeties  of  two  decades  ago  argued  the  question 
''Who  pays  the  tariff?"  so  public  questions  will  come  up  continually  before 
the  more  active  adolescent  minds;  to  such,  even  the  chapter  referred  to  will  be 
of  great  value.  The  work  as  a  whole  b  probably  as  near  the  level  of  the  capadty 
of  the  youths  in  high-school  agriculture  classes  as  the  subject-matter  permits, 
certainly  as  much  so  as  is  the  material  in  those  histories  which  rise  above  the 
mere  narration  of  passing  events. 

The  chapter  headings  are:  i,  "General  Prindples";  ii,  "Hbtorical  Sketdi 
of  Modem  Agriculture";  iii,  "The  Factors  of  Agricultural  Production";  iv, 
"Management  as  a  Factor  in  Agricultural  Production";  v,  "The  Distribution 
of  the  Agricultural  Income";  vi,  "Problems  of  Rural  Social  Life." 

Tlie  bibliography,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  book  by  the  way,  is  rather  full, 
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not  even  neglecting  Cato  and  Columella,  though  one  wonders  at  the  dioice  of  a 
government  bulletin  on  the  use  of  simple  chemical  demonstrations  with  home- 
made apparatus  and  of  a  few  of  the  older  elementary-school  texts  to  the  ezdu- 
sion  of  later  and  more  important  general  texts  on  agriculture. 

The  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools.  By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mi£9in  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  x+76. 

This  little  book  presents  a  concise  statement  of  the  changed  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  farming  commimities  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  rural  schools,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  the  steps  necessary  to 
their  betterment,  centralization  of  authority,  consolidation  of  schools,  a 
changed  attitude  of  patrons  toward  many  obsolete  and  wasteful  methods  both 
finandal  and  supervisory.  The  duster  headings  are:  i,  "The  Problem"; 
ii,  "More  Money";  iii,  "Better  Organization";  iv,  "Better  Supervision." 

The  small  size  of  the  book  affords  space  for  hardly  more  than  a  restatement 
of  many  widely  discussed  topics.  The  rather  dose  uialysis  of  chap,  ii  presents 
questions  rarely  toudied  upon  in  popular  addresses  or  papers.  This  little 
work  should  help  rural-school  patrons  and  trustees  wishing  to  analyze  the  local 
situations,  if  it  could  only  reach  them,  ^e  introduction  by  Professor  Suzzallo, 
the  editor  of  the  "Riverside  Educational  Monographs,"  of  whidi  this  book  is 
ooty  is  not  the  least  valuable  feature.  The  illustrations  consist  of  four  maps 
showing  forms  of  school  organization  by  states,  tenure  and  methods  of  electing 
county  superintendents,  a  proposed  and  an  accomplished  rearrangement  of  a 
county  for  school  consolidation.  The  last  two  are  from  George  W.  Knorr's 
Ttport  on  rural-school  consolidation  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

AgricuUural  Education  in  Public  Schools.  By  Benjamin  Makshall 
Davis, with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Hubba&d  Judd.  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  191 2.  Pp.  vii+163. 
The  scope  of  Dr.  Davis'  work  b  mudi  broader  than  is  indicated  by  its  title, 
for  it  really  considers  all  the  agencies  of  agricultural  education  even  though 
they  have  little  or  no  direct  connection  with  school  systems.  It  considers  the 
educational  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  state 
organizations  for  agriculture,  and  of  state  farmers'  institutes,  and  as  well  of 
agricultural  societies.  It  treats  of  the  work  of  such  political  institutions  as  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  state  departments  of  education, 
and  summarizes  state  legislation.  A  view  is  given  of  the  direct  bearing  on  the 
proUem  of  the  work  of  state  normal  schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  induding 
their  extension  work,  departments  of  agricultural  education,  and  sununer 
schools.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  given  less  attention  than  the 
title  of  the  book  would  lead  one  to  expect,  but  the  treatment  is  excellent  and 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  followed.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  such 
professional  activities  and  school  accessories  as  the  National  £(ducation  Assoda- 
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tion,  state  and  other  teachers'  organizations,  bo3rs'  agricultural  clubs,  textbooks, 
educational  periodicals,  and  periodical  literature.  The  topics  are  not,  however, 
taken  up  in  the  order  given  here. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  the 
various  agencies  devoted  to  educating  the  rural  public.  Each  chapter  gives 
a  concise  but  good  treatment  of  the  historical  development  of  the  factor  in 
question.  Any  investigation  can  only  keep  abreast  of  its  source  materials. 
Agricultural  education  in  normal  and  high  schools  has  changed  so  r^idly  since 
these  respective  chapters  appeared  in  Elementary  School  Teacher  that  his 
most  recent  reference  materials  are  now  histories  of  past  conditions  rather 
than  accounts  of  the  present  situation.  In  fact,  no  more  elaborate  account 
of  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  than  his  chapter  has  yet  appeared.  The  con- 
sulting reader  will  find  no  more  recent  or  more  authoritative  account  of  the 
movement  in  its  entirety  than  this  timely  work. 

The  bibliography  is  particularly  helpful,  38  pages  being  given  to  the  anno- 
tations of  the  302  titles,  and  "has  been  selected  with  the  view  to  presenting 
typical  contributions  on  various  phases  of  agricultural  education  in  dementaiy 
and  secondary  schools."  It  also  adds  28  titles  of  textbooks  published  sinceipoa 
to  the  49  listed  by  Dean  Bailey  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Expoiment 
Stations  for  1903.  The  bibliography  would,  perhaps,  be  more  usable  for 
reference  if  an  alphabetically  arranged  cross  reference  list  were  appended. 

C.  H.  ROBISON 

State  Normal  School 

montclair,  nj.  

Fundamentals  of  French  Grammar.  By  William  B.  Snow.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  xi+267.    $1 .  15. 

Fundamentals  of  French  Grammar  is  a  book  in  which  teachers  of  French  who 
believe  that  even  the  teaching  of  elementary  grammar  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  linguistic  science  will  find  some,  even  if  by  no  means  all, 
of  their  desires  fulfilled;  it  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  call  their  attention  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  progressive  Attitude,  apparent  in  many  details  to  those 
who  are  on  the  lookout  for  it,  is  so  discreetly  taken  that  the  most  conservative 
of  teachers  or  school  boards  will  not  be  at  all  alarmed  by  it,  and  will  undoubtedly 
find  some  of  its  other  features  to  their  liking. 

Very  much  in  its  favor  is  its  brevity,  the  granunar  proper  consisting  only 
of  144  pages,  in  which  all  necessary  ''fundamentab"  seem  to  be  nevertheless 
satisfactorily  covered.  This  first  part  of  the  book  also  contains  varied,  brief 
exercises,  including  some  translation  exercises  of  isolated  sentences.  Since 
translation  into  French  still  remains  an  essential  part  of  college-entrance 
requirements,  even  teachers  who  believe  that  translation  is  not  only  useless, 
but  positively  harmful,  cannot  yet  dispense  with  it  altogether;  though  they 
might  use  for  other  piuposes  the  attractive  selections  of  connected  Frendi 
texts  to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  and  intended,  with  the  trans- 
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latkm  czerdaes  based  upon  them,  to  provide  "substantial  drill  material"  for 
intensive  work  in  connection  with  the  granmiar.  Teachers  who  use  it  for  this 
purpose  will  undoubtedly  find  that  much  ground  will  be  well  covered  in  com- 
paratively little  time. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  book  is  the  treatment  of  French  sounds, 
whidi  does,  indeed,  avoid  almost  entirely  the  use  of  phonetic  terms  but  is 
"phonetically"  soimd,  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  teacher  who  desires  to  take  a 
dbss  farther  than  the  book  does  will  find  the  way  prepared  instead  of  finding 
'it  blocked,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  other  textbooks.  The  use  of  the 
phonetic  type  is  not  restricted  to  marking  the  pronunciation  of  isolated  words, 
but  whole  French  exercises  are  given  in  it,  "at  the  botton  of  the  page,  where 
those  who  wish  it  can  find  it  easily,  and  those  who  object  to  it  need  not  look 
It  it"  This  conciliating  unobtrusiveness  may  perhaps  help  to  make  some 
converts. 

Still  another  attractive  feature  is  the  treatment  of  the  verbs,  even  irregular 
verbs  being  introduced  at  once  (p.  33),  since  "far  better  results  are  obtained 
idien«  from  the  beginning,  the  pupil  learns  most  forms  as  derived  in  accordance 
with  a  few  simple  rules,  and  then  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  exceptions." 
Consequently  Mr.  Snow  duly  brings  out  the  importance  of  the  shifting  of  the 
stress,  with  consequent  vowel-change,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  But 
his  explanation  seems  questionable.  He  says,  p.  27:  "More  stress  requires 
more  breath;  more  breath  requires  a  wider  mouth  opening  to  let  it  out;  open- 
ing the  mouth  wider  means  naturally  a  change  to  a  more  open  voweL"  It 
can  be  objected  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  assume  any  strengthening 
distress  for  the  changes,  e.  g.,  Latin  e>ei>oi;  or  Latin  o>uo>ue>eu.  The 
three  stqw  were  really  (i)  lengthening  of  free  vowel;  (2)  diphthongation,  which 
implies  some  weakening  rather  than  any  strengthening;  (3)  sound-change  of 
increment.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  change  produced  in  every  case  a  more 
dosed,  by  no  means  a  more  open,  vowel  than  the  original  one.  The  plain 
statement  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case  is,  and  remains,  the  best  explanation. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  book  that  the  treatment  of  modes  and  tenses  offers 
itself  most  tonptingly  for  discussion,  a  discussion  which  would  lead  so  far  that 
it  cannot  be  indulged  in  here.  Even  where  it  might  be  possible  to  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Snow's  statements,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  objections  would 
by  no  means  call  into  question  the  value  of  the  book  for  use  in  the  French  class- 
rooms of  schools  and  colleges,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  soon  make  for 
itself  the  place  and  name  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 

Essentials  of  French.    By  Victor  E.  Francois.    New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  426. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book  was  "to  prepare  an  attract- 
ive, practical,  slowly  progressive  granunar."  A  teacher  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  time-honored  uncompromising  translation  method,  and  either  by 
choice  or  by  necessity  desires  to  reduce  the  intellectual  effort  of  the  pupils  as 
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much  as  possible,  will  find  that  the  author  faithfully  keeps  in  his  book  the 
promise  of  the  preface.  Other  teachers,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  repelled  by 
the  bulk  of  the  book,  and  its  exceedingly  deliberate  gait;  irregular  verbs,  e.g., 
are  not  touched  at  all  till  the  fifty-fifth  lesson,  on  p.  194.  Each  lesson  consists 
of  "the  French  text,  which  is  the  pivot  of  the  lesson;  a  grammar  drill,  or  set 
of  questions,  or  both;  and  an  En^^ish  exercise  based  on  the  preceding  French 

texts The  questions  are  also  based  on  the  French  text,  leaving  no  excuse 

to  the  student  for  not  answering  them  properly/' 

This  French  text,  to  the  very  last  exercise  on  p.  344,  consists  of  almost 
entirely  disconnected  sentences,  so  that  the  "proper"  answers  of  the  student 
will  depend,  not  on  any  power  gained  by  previous  work,  but  on  puiefy 
mechanical  memory  work :  e.g.,  "Que  dit-on  du  lac  que  vous,  avez  vu  ? — On  dit 
que  le  lac  que  nous  avons  vu  est  le  plus  pittoresque  du  pays.  Que  penses-vous 
de  votre  sceur?— Je  pense  que  ma  sceur  est  trds  g6n6reuse;  elle  donne  k  ses 
amies  ses  plus  jolies  fleurs."  In  this  re^)ect  the  book  marks  a  step  backward 
rather  than  a  step  in  advance,  not  only  of  more  recent  pul^cations  like  Effinger 
and  Thieme's  or  Colin  and  Stoion's  gnunmars,  but  even  of  older  books  like 
Eraser  and  Squair. 

Given  the  kind  of  grammar  that  Mr.  Francois  undertook  to  write,  these 
traits,  objectionable  though  they  may  appear  to  some  teachers,  were  most 
likely  inevitable;  and  it  can  be  freely  conceded  that  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  most  painstaking,  careful,  consistent  piece  of  work,  a  grammar 
that  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those  teachers  who  are  in  ^rmpathy  with 
the  method  employed. 

Lefran^ais  ei  sa  patrie.  By  L.  Raymond  Talbot.  Boston:  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  294. 

"To  present  French  which  will  be  easy  enough  for  use  early  in  the  first 
year  of  study  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  interest  to  the  pupils"  is  the  very 
praiseworthy  object  of  the  book,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "both  teachers 
and  pupils  will  certainly  welcome  information  concerning  the  people  whose 
language  they  are  studying." 

This  information  b  attractively  conveyed  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  by  a 
series  of  dialogues  between  two  young  Americans  who  come  together  to  Paris 
and  go  sight-seeing  there;  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  letters  written  by  one 
of  the  two  yoimg  men  to  the  other,  who  has  left  Paris,  and  also  to  other  friends, 
take  the  place  of  the  dialogues,  and  give  interesting  glimpses  not  only  of  the 
capital  but  of  other  sections  of  the  coimtry.  While  these  accounts  and  descrip- 
tions nowhere  reveal  a  profound  understanding  of  French  social  and  politiod 
conditions,  they  are  bri^^t,  chatty,  and  pleasing;  they  should  prove  of  interest 
to  any  wide-awake  school  or  college  class,  and  furnish  excellent  material  for 
drill  in  conversation. 

That  among  the  host  of  "facts"  stated,  some  errors  should  have  crept  in 
is  scarcely  surprising.  Thus,  p.  61,  it  was  not  "en  formant  la  R^puUique" 
that  the  old  division  of  France  into  provinces  was  replaced  by  the  newer  one 
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into  "d^>arteinents";  this  change  had  akeady  taken  place  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  The  lapodrida  (p.  157)  is  most  probably  neither  a  Russian 
word  nor  a  Russian  dish,  but  rather  a  corruption  of  oUa-podrida  given  even 
in  the  Petit  Larousse  with  the  definition:  "Mets  espagnol  qui  consiste  en  un 

mflange  de  viandes,  de  garnitures  de  legumes "A  good  many  of  the 

statements  about  schools  and  education  in  France  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  since  a  fundamental  confusion  seems  to  exist  between  a  French  "uni- 
versity" and  an  American  "college."  An  American  high-school  diploma  faUs 
far  short  of  covmng  the  amount  and  grade  of  work  demanded  for  a  French 
baccalauriat,  and,  e.g.,  the  remark  concerning  the  French  students  who  take 
iq>  pnrfessional  study  on  entering  a  university,  "vous  voyez  quelle  difference; 
nous  disons  que  c'est  mieux  d'avoir  une  Education  lib6rale  avant  de  com- 
Dioicer  les  dtudes  pwrfessionnelles,"  faUs  of  itself. 

These  slight  slips  do  not  detract  from  the  general  usefulness  of  the  book, 
being  certainly  no  greater  than  might  occur  in  the  actual  accounts  or  real 
letters  of  almost  any  bona  fide  traveler.  More  serious  objections  must  be 
made  to  the  language,  which  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  careful  and  drastic 
revision.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  a  few  of  the  many  questionable  passages  that 
can  be  found  on  almost  every  page:  p.  33,  "i  chaque  opportuniti"  for  occasion' 
P-  35»  "^  caractdristique"  for  la  caraciSristique;  p.  82,  "Pimprimene  dans 
toils  oes  vieuz  livres,"  for  Pimpressum;  p.  108,  "oorroii4)ent  les  morales  des 
jecmes  Fran^ais,"  for  les  nuntrs;  "demettrefU  dans  les  dortoirs"  for  soni  en 
fensioni?);  P*  i53y  '^j'^  m6me  rencontr6  des  gens  qui  n^aienl  pas  compris  le 
fran^,"  for  n'onl  pas,  or,  perhaps  better,  ne  camprenaient  pas. 

These  and  similar  flaws  must  be  eliminated  before  careful  teachers  who 
feel  that  "idiomatic  French"  is  attainable  only  at  the  price  of  constant  care 
and  vigilance  will  be  able  to  safely  place  the  book  in  the  hands  of  their 


Chaslotte  J.  Cipriani 
CmcAGo  

Current  Educational  Activities.  A  Report  upon  Education  throughout 
the  World.  Being  the  191 1  volume  of  ''The  Annals  of  Educational 
Progress."  By  John  Palmer  Garber.  (Lippincott's  "Educa- 
tional Series,"  edited  by  M.  G.  Brxtmbaugh.)  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  lippincott  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  387. 

As  the  title  shows,  this  is  the  second  volume  of  an  annual  series,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  last  year.  The  present  volume  follows  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  vdimie  of  last  year.  Inasmuch  as  this  plan  was  outlined  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  review  of  the  first  volume  in  the  January  number  of  the  School 
Review  of  last  year,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  duplicate  that  review.  This 
review  will  therefore  deal  briefly  with  distinctive  features  of  this  volume. 

The  general  plan  of  the  auUior  is  to  give  special  detailed  consideration  to  a 
kading  educational  topic  each  year.  In  the  volume  of  1910  "Vocational 
Education"  and  "Agricultural  Education"  were  treated  as  the  sptddl  topics 
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in  Part  I.  In  the  present  volume  "Recreation"  and  "Defectives  and  Phj^sical 
Education"  are  given  first  place  and  special  consideration  in  Part  I,  occiqyying 
the  first  72  pages  of  the  book.  In  chap,  i,  on  "Recreation/'  the  author  deals 
with  the  "Origin  and  Necessity. of  Play";  the  "Relation  of  Play  to  the  Body, 
to  the  Intellect,  and  to  the  Emotional  Life";  "WoA  and  Play";  "Play- 
grounds " ;  "  The  Interest  of  the  State  in  Play  " ;  and  "  Legitimate  Amusements." 
The  author  then  passes  to  a  consideration  of  "Athletics,"  treating  of  "The 
Evils  of  Specialization  and  Competition,"  "Football,"  and  "Athletics  as  a 
Social  and  Moral  Agency."  Then  fdlows  a  brief  treatment  of  "Rest  and 
Recreation."  In  chap,  ii,  on  "Defectives  and  Physical  Education^"  the 
author  treats  of  the  methods  of  training  mental  and  moral  defectives,  and  the 
value  of  play  in  that  training. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  volume  as  compared  with  the  previous 
one  are,  first,  the  change  in  the  title,  second,  the  new  topic  for  ^>edal  treatment, 
and  third,  the  bibliography  which  has  been  added.  "Current  Educational 
Activities"  characterizes  the  contents  of  the  vdume  much  better  than  "Annals 
of  Educational  Progress."  As  was  pointed  out  in  last  year's  review,  much  of 
the  educational  activity  herein  noted  may  not  be,  or  indicate,  real  progress. 
The  new  topic  "Recreation"  and  its  relation  to  education  is  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  the  ^)ecial  treatment  which  is  accorded  it  in  the  present  volume, 
even  though  the  problem  of  vocational  education  has  by  no  means  been  solved; 
indeed  its  solution  has  not  even  been  fairiy  clearly  determined  upon.  The 
addition  of  a  bibliography  of  33  references  to  the  ^)ecial  chapters  on  "  Recrea- 
tion" is  a  distinctly  valuable  addition  to  this  volume. 

The  book  is  not  technical;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  p(^xilarly  written  account 
of  interesting  educational  activities  during  the  year  1911.  As  such  it  b  wdl 
worth  careful  reading,  for  in  no  other  publication  with  which  I  am  familiar 
can  one  find  such  a  comprehensive  review  of  educational  developments. 

Frank  W.  Baixou 

CAMBimOE,  BiASS. 

Mouth  Hygiene.  By  John  Sayce  Marshall.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  262. 

That  a  book  on  mouth  hygiene  should  be  written  "to  meet  the  needs  of 
school  teachers,  sanitarians,  and  the  general  public"  indicates  the  increasing 
importance  attached  to  all  subjects  related  to  health. 

Dr.  Marshall  presents  many  facts  and  figures  showing  that  from  75  to 
95  per  cent  of  school  children  suffer  from  dental  and  oral  diseases;  that  ne^ect 
of  these  conditions  in  the  mouth  leads  to  many  other  and  more  serious  diseases; 
and  that  dental  and  oral  diseases  are  in  a  large  measure  preventable  and 
curable. 

The  measures  advocated  to  improve  the  present  conditions  are:  the  teadi- 
ing  of  oral  hygiene  in  the  public  schools;  the  daily  inspection  of  the  children's 
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teeth;  the  furnishing  of  a  toothbrush  to  every  child — ^the  brushes  to  be  properly 
tagged  and  kept  by  themselves  in  a  special  receptade  and  washed  and  sterilized 
by  steam  or  alcohol  after  each  use;  the  conducting  of  a  daily  toothbrush  drill; 
and  the  ai^x>intment  of  a  trained  nurse  in  every  granmiar  school  to  have 
cfaaige  of  the  cleansing  and  sterilizing  of  the  brushes,  and  of  the  toothbrush 
drill,  besides  the  usual  duties  assigned  to  school  nurses. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  such  a  plan  can  be  fully  carried  out  in  the  schools. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  broad  campaign  of  education  in  the 
importance  of  mouth  hygiene.  This  excellent  book  should  be  instrumental  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  disseminating  knowledge  concerning  the 
ways  and  means  of  securing  practical  results. 

EkmerUary  Biology,  Animal  and  Human.  By  James  Edward  Peabody 
and  Arthur  Ellsworth  Hunt.  New  York:  MacmiUan,  191 2. 
Pp.  212. 

This  volume  exemplifies  the  modem  viewpoint  in  science  teaching  to 
idS^-school  students  who  either  will  not  go  to  college  or  if  they  take  a  college 
course  will  not  specjahze  in  scientific  subjects.  The  authors  state  that  "the 
primary  emi^iasis  should  be  placed  on  the  many  relations  of  biology  to  human 
welfare."  This  idea  supersedes  the  plan  of  the  older  textbooks  to  give  a  com- 
plete survey  «!  the  elements  of  a  science  without  regard  for  the  applications 
of  the  knowledge  gained  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life. 

LimitatioDs  of  time  compd  a  rigid  and  somewhat  narrow  selection  of  groups  for 
dte&sive  study,  ahd  only  those  functions  of  each  animal  are  considered  which  have 
tome  rdation  to  human  biology,  or  w^ch  have  a  broad,  economic  bearing.  Thus 
insects  are  discussed  largely  because  of  their  injurious  or  beneficial  effects  upon 
mankind;  birds  and  fishes,  because  of  their  economic  importance,  and  because  of  the 
great  need  of  their  conservation;  and  one-celled  animals  because  of  the  light  they 
throw  on  cdlular  processes. 

The  same  plan  is  followed  in  the  section  on  human  biology.  ''The  authors 
hdieve  that  in  this,  the  most  important  part  of  the  course,  practical  hygiene 
should  be  taught  as  effectively  as  possible." 

The  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  and  illustrations  are  very  good, 
and  the  presentation  is  dear  and  interesting.  The  information  is  in  general 
accurate,  but  one  finds  a  few  statements  open  to  criticism.  On  pp.  119-20: 
"After  violent  exercise  this  organ  may  beat  as  often  as  twice  a  second"; 
p.  i3o:  "These  often  result  in  permanent  thickening  of  the  waUs  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart'';  p.  133:  "The  second  wind  that  the  runner  gets  after  a  short 
tune  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  all  portions  of  the  lung  tissue";  p.  136:  the 
S3dvester  method  of  artificial  re^iration  is  described  and  no  mention  made 
of  the  newer  and  better  Schaefer  prone-pressure  method. 

George  L.  Meylan 
Columbia  Umzvessity 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


C.  B.  ROBERTSON 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsbuigh 


CoU^es  and  universities  are  beginning  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 
That  the  nature,  quality,  quantity,  and  general  efficiency  of  the 
woriL  done  in  the  different  institutions  would  have  a  wide  variation 
is  to  be  espected,  but  in  the  departments  of  education  the  xange 
of  variation  is  even  greater  than  in  other  collegiate  departments; 
this  is  not  all  due  to  differences  inherent  in  these  institutions,  or  to 
their  varying  points  of  view,  but  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  various 
requirements  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  several  states. 

'  It  seems  as  if  the  requirements  should  touch  more  closely  the 
work  that  these  teachers  are  preparing  to  do;  for  instance,  the 
required  psychology  should  be  that  of  the  adolescent;  the  school 
management  and  methods  should  be  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
secondary  schools;  practice  should  be  required,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  such  practice  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  "that 
q^rtunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  with  secondary 
piq>ils  be  given,"  is  farther  from  being  satisfactorily  administered 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  than  any  other  suggestion  that  this 
committee  made. 

There  are  no  "short  cuts,"  but  the  way  may  be  made  smoother 
and  more  pleasant  than  is  tisuaUy  the  case.    The  difficulty  is  that 
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secondary  schools,  where  they  serve  as  assistants  to  selected  teachers 
of  the  subject  that  forms  the  student's  major  or  minor  subject  in 
the  University. 

The  apprentice  teachers  assist  daily  in  all  the  duties  of  the 

school  and  classroom,  except  to  give  actual  class  instruction  at  the 

beginning.    They  coach  backward  children,  keep  records,  make  out 

f^    reports,  criticize  written  work,  prepare  blackboard  work,  conduct 

^    written  lessons,  assemble  and  set  up  apparatus  and  iUustrative 

^    material,  act  as  laboratory  assistants,  look  after  the  ventilation, 

^    heating,  and  lighting  of  the  classroom:  in  fact  they  do  anything 

that  belongs  to  dassrocHn  management. 

Another  plan  that  is  being  used  with  much  success  for  practice 
of  the  Jimior  year  is  to  have  the  Jimiors  teach  regularly  from  one 
to  three  periods  in  seventh-  or  ei^th-grad6  classes.  These  grades 
should  be  included  with  those  of  the  hig^  school,  as  the  problems 
are  similar,  but  the  subject-matter  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  later. 

Another  form  of  practice  that  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is 
using  for  the  Jimior  year  is  to  have  the  students  act  as  substitute 
teachers  in  graded  schools  during  the  illness  of  the  regular  teadiers, 
or  when  the  regular  teachers  are  visiting  other  schools. 

This  work  gives  the  students  confidence  and  classroom  freedom 
by  making  them  familiar  with  the  details  of  administration  and 
class  routine,  and  enables  them  to  do  these  necessary  things  when 
they  get  to  teaching  with  little  effort;  while  with  most  yoimg 
teachers  the  problems  of  class  administration  overshadow  the 
instruction,  or  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
secure  a  proper  adjtistment  between  these  factors.  It  is  planned 
that  this  adjtistment  be  secured  during  the  Jimior  year. 

The  work  is  also  made  an  excellent  practical  course  in  child- 
study. 

The  observers  go  to  their  work  each  week  with  definite  problems 
in  mind  that  have  been  given  to  them,  and  they  make  weekly  reports 
upon  the  work  that  they  observe  and  the  work  that  they  do.  A 
supervisor  from  the  School  of  Education  follows  closely  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  observation. 

The  student's  reports,  the  student's  ejq)eriences,  the  head- 
teacher's  criticisms,  and  the  supervisor's  observations  form  the 
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material  from  which  the  student  btiilds  or  interprets  his  theory 
for  subsequent  practice,  and  give  him  an  experience  basis  that 
enables  him  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  in  a  closer  way  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  his  courses  in  education. 

Conferences  of  all  the  observers  are  held  weekly  by  the  super- 
visor in  charge  of  that  work. 

This  work  in  observation,  including  everything,  is  intended  to 
occupy  about  three  hoiurs  of  each  school  day  through  the  Jimior 
year. 

When  the  work  in  observation  is  satisfactory  under  the  first 
plan,  the  student  may  begin  to  do  a  small  amount  of  teaching,  not 
more  than  one  period  per  day,  under  the  dose  supervision  of  the 
head-teacher.  It  is  preferred  that  this  teaching  be  in  the  field  of 
the  major  subject  of  the  student,  but  it  may  be  in  his  minor  or  in 
grade  work. 

When  the  time  for  this  practice  arrives  the  student  prepares 
carefuUy  the  lessons  to  be  taught;  the  teaching  and  general  results 
of  the  lessons  are  discussed  and  constructive  criticism  is  given  by 
the  supervisor  before  and  after  the  work  is  done. 

The  student  in  his  earlier  experiences  has  learned  the  routine  of 
dass  mechanics  and  now  gradually  develops  his  teaching  skill  by 
his  careful,  intensive  preparation  and  presentation  of  his  daily 
lesson,  which  is  presented  imder  do^  supervision. 

The  practice  work  for  the  Senior  year  takes  the  form  of  the 
instruction,  disdpline,  and  complete  management  of  a  grade, 
dass,  or  school,  for  two  or  three  periods  each  day  through  the 
school  year.  At  least  one-half  of  the  teaching  must  be  in  relation 
to  the  major  subject  of  the  student. 

This  work  is  done  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
that  are  accessible  to  the  University  by  trolley  or  train. 

The  apprentice  teacher  is  assigned  to  a  school  on  application 
by  the  sdiool.    The  quality  of  the  work  done,  the  spirit,  acces-  ^y 
sibility  of  the  school,  and  the  preparation  and  ability  of  the 
students  available  are  the  determining  factors  in  making  the 
a{^intment. 

These  apprentice  teachers  are  subject  to  the  prindpal  or  local 
school  authorities  during  their  period  of  service,  and  co-operate 
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in  every  way  as  members  of  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the 
school;  they  use  the  devices  and  apparatus  of  the  school  and  follow 
the  local  customs  and  precedents  in  the  administration  of  the  work, 
where  these  in  any  way  can  affect  the  organization  of  the  school. 
The  apprentice  teachers  report  for  their  work,  even  when  the 
University  is  on  vacation,  if  the  recess  periods  of  the  two  schools 
do  not  coincide. 

The  apprentice  teachers  are  subject  to  and  expect  the  same 
guidance,  supervision,  criticism,  and  regulation  that  the  other 
teachers  receive  from  the  local  school  authorities.  The  head  of  the 
local  school  sends  regular  reports  to  the  School  of  Education  con- 
cerning the  work  that  is  being  done  by  these  apprentice  teachers. 

The  School  of  Education  provides  for  the  regular  inspection  and 
supervision  of  these  apprentice  teachers;  they  are  visited  at  least 
weekly,  and,  if  necessary,  oftener,  and  alwa3rs  at  unexpected  times. 
These  apprentice  teachers  report  in  weekly  conference  to  the  super- 
visor the  work  done  during  the  week  passed,  giving  their  ideas  of  the 
results  obtained,  successes  and  failures;  these  are  discussed  and 
the  work  for  the  next  week  is  planned.  At  this  conference  each 
apprentice  teacher  submits  an  outline  of  the  work  for  each  day  of 
the  following  week. 

The  reports  of  the  student  apprentice,  the  reports  from  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  the  inspections  of  the  supervisor  check 
each  other,  and  thus  the  School  of  Education  is  enabled  to  follow 
closely  the  work  that  each  apprentice  is  doing;  checking,  correcting, 
suggesting,  and  helping  him  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
self-criticism,  and  finally  to  relate  intimately  theory  and  practice, 
in  the  general  conference  periods,  where  most  of  the  principles 
of  pedagogy  and  school  administration  are  discussed  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  personal  experiences  of  this  group  of  apprentice 
teachers.  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  is  the  fact  that  they 
learn  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  other  departments  than  their 
own  and  learn  how  they  may  co-operate  therewith. 

The  School  of  Education  would  be  remiss  in  one  of  its  important 
duties  if  it  took  into  this  work  everyone  who  thought  he  had  a  call 
to  teach.  We  refuse  to  take  or  keep  in  these  courses  for  secondary 
teachers  any  individuals  who  for  any  sufficient  reason  seem  to 
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the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  to  have  misunderstood 
their  call. 

The  School  of  Education  feels  that  the  secondary  schools  have  a 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  also 
that  the  state  should  pipperly  recognize  this  obligation  and  aid  in 
this  work  by  making  special  appropriations  to  those  secondary 
schools  that  will  enter  into  closer  co-operative  relations  with  insti- 
tutions that  are  preparing  secondary-school  teachers;  because  it 
has  been  shown  condusively  that  the  results  of  "practicing"  upon 
the  children  are  not  detrimental  to  the  children. 

The  School  of  Education,  believing  it  desirable  to  enter  into 
dose  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  schools  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  proposed  to  these  schools  to  furnish  teachers,  assistants, 
or  substitutes  to  the  schools  of  the  commimity  for  short  periods 
of  time.  These  teachers  are,  without  exception,  members  of  the 
xspptr  classes  of  the  University  who  are  roimding  out  their  pro- 
fessional training  with  practical  experience;  they  are  supplied 
only  to  those  schools  and  to  those  teachers  whose  standards  and 
methods  command  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Education  after 
inq)ection.  The  only  conditions  imposed  on  schools  receiving  the 
services  of  such  teachers  or  assistants  are  that  adequate  supervision 
and  criticism  be  furnished  and  reports  of  the  work  be  made  to  the 
School  of  Education  at  stated  times;  and  in  the  case  of  those  stu- 
dents who  become  regular  substitutes  or  apprentices,  that  the  local 
schools  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of  tiie  apprentice,  this  being 
usually  ten  cents  per  school  day. 

Three  kinds  of  assistants  are  thus  given  the  schools  which  desire 
to  co-operate  with  us: 

I.  Substitute  teachers  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for  a  short 
time  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher. 

3.  Assistant  teachers  who  become  regular  apprentices  to  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  schoolroom  or  department,  serving  certain 
hours  daily,  attending  to  the  routine  affairs  of  the  school,  and  thus 
leaving  the  teacher  free  to  devote  herself  intensivdy  to  the  more 
important  things. 

3.  Regular  apprentice  teachers  who  become  responsible  for  the 
instruction  in  certain  classes  throughout  the  year,  the  program  being 
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SO  adapted  that  these  apprentice  teachers  can  carry  on  the  Univer- 
sity work  in  connection  with  their  teaching. 

There  are  certain  manifest  advantages  in  the  operation  of  this 
plan  both  to  the  public  schools  and  to  the  School  of  Education. 

First,  to  the  School  of  Education  the  advantages  are: 

1.  The  opportunity  to  give  practical  e3q)erience  to  its  graduates 
under  natural  conditions  as  ihey  exist  in  regular  schools. 

2.  The  opportimity  to  become  familiar  with  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  schools  of  the  commimity,  and  to  keep  theory  and 
practice  in  close  accord. 

3.  The  opportimity  to  show  to  the  public  the  quality  of  the  woik 
of  its  graduates. 

4.  The  opportimity  for  direct,  practical  aid  to  the  schools 
which  need  assistance. 

Second,  to  the  schools  of  the  community  the  advantages  are 
even  more  numerous  and  more  apparent: 

1.  Substitute  teachers  of  superior  qualifications  may  be  secured 
in  unexpected  emergencies  without  delay. 

2.  Overburdened  teachers  may  lighten  their  woric  by  turning 
over  the  details  of  schoohroom  management  to  one  of  our  students 
as  a  regular  assistant. 

3.  Teachers  who  are  especially  strong  in  one  subject  or  dq)art- 
ment  may  be  freed  for  supervision  in  that  specialty  by  accepting 
the  services  of  one  of  our  teachers  for  a  part  of  each  day. 

4.  High  schools  with  limited  resources  may,  with  but  small 
increase  of  expense,  add  to  the  number  of  courses  offered  by  placing 
certain  classes  in  charge  of  our  students  who  are  specializing  in  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 

5.  Principals  may  get  more  time  for  inspection  and  supervision 
by  utilizing  our  proffered  he^. 

6.  Many  of  the  problems  of  individual  instruction,  study-hour 
supervision,  etc.,  may  be  solved  in  the  same  way. 

7.  School  officers  are  able,  in  many  cases,  to  discover  first- 
class  teachers  among  our  candidates  whom  they  desire  to  retain 
permanently  in  their  schools. 

8.  In  a  more  general  way,  the  schools  becoming  associated 
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with  the  School  of  Education  in  this  manner  are  in  a  position  to 
profit  directly  by  whatever  of  value  it  may  introduce.  This,  of 
course,  will  be  a  mutual  benefit. 

9.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  gives  to  each  school  that  is 
used  for  training  purposes  free  tuition  in  a  large  range  of  courses  in 
the  School  of  Education.  These  scholarships  are  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  high-school  faculty,  one  scholarship  for  each  student 
that  is  in  training  in  that  high  school.  In  this  way  the  University 
returns  in  tuition  to  each  sdiool  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  to 
the  students  for  traveling  eiq)enses,  and  the  benefit  accrues  to  the 
teaching  force,  and  the  sdiool  authorities  are  paying  for  the  service 
of  the  i^prentice  teacher. 

We  make  no  pretense  that  this  service  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
community  without  any  sort  of  compensation.  It  is  not  a  charity 
and  is  not  thrust  on  imwilling,  unresponsive,  or  unappredative 
schools.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  schools,  and  .the  schools  are 
expected  to  render  some  fair  and  just  compensation  in  return. 
This  compensation  is  not  to  be  asked,  ordinarily,  in  terms  of  money, 
but  in  terms  of  sjonpathetic  co-operation  and  mutual  seryice.  Our 
mutual  task  is  to  furnish  the  best  teachers  possible  to  the  com- 
munity; that  is,  to  the  very  schools  which  are  asked  to  co-operate 
in  their  training.  The  School  of  Education  expects,  therefore, 
that  the  teachers  it  furnishes  to  the  schools  will  meet  a  sjonpathetic 
reception,  and  will  be  given  a  fair  share  of  supervision,  kindly 
criticism,  and  such  other  help  as  they  may  need.  These  teachers 
are  at  least  as  well  trained  in  point  of  scholarship  as  a  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  regularly  in  the  service,  and  their  professional  quali- 
fications are  quite  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  new  recruits  in 
the  profession.  They  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  effidency 
of  the  schools  receiving  them,  if  they  receive  the  same  supervision 
and  help  that  should  be  accorded  other  new  teachers;  in  fact  these 
apprentice  teachers  are  a  stimulus  to  the  teachers  in  service.  For 
example,  at  present  large  classes  have  been  divided,  part  of  the  class 
being  given  to  the  apprentice  teacher,  the  other  part  retained  by  the 
regular  teacher,  and  the  apprentice  teachers  do  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison of  results,  because  of  the  careful  preparation  and  the  dose 
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supervision  given  to  them.  And  when  the  schools  realize  their  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  good  teachers  for  their 
own  children,  sympathetic  and  helpftd  criticism  is  not  lacking. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  a  perfect  scheme  for  solving  the 
problem  of  furnishing  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers  m 
training,  nor  that  we  have  it  in  as  good  nmning  order  as  it  will  be 
when  we  have  had  more  experience  with  the  work,  but  we  have  no 
precedents  to  follow  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  try  new  things  in  this 
work.    We  invite  criticism  and  suggestion  from  all  interested. 

It  is  in  place  to  say  that  the  plan  has  given  satisfaction  wherever 
it  has  been  tried.  The  best  proof  of  its  value  is  that  schools  that 
have  once  tried  it  ask  for  its  continuance,  and  that  the  demand  for 
apprentice  teachers  is  larger  than  our  siq^ly.  As  further  evi- 
dence of  its  value,  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  a  demand 
for  such  training  by  students  who  are  doing  graduate  work  in 
education  in  the  University  of  Pittsburg^. 
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A  HOME-ROOM  PLAN 


JAMES  F.  BARKER 
East  Technical  EQgh  School,  Qeveland,  Ohio 


In  the  school,  as  in  the  industries,  the  developments  of  the 
last  fifty  years  have  served  almost  wholly  to  obliterate  *the  element 
of  personal  contact  between  the  leaders  and  their  associates. 
Formerly  a  shop  superintendent  knew  and  could  call  most  of  his 
men  by  their  first  names.  The  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  the 
req)ect  of  each  for  the  other  has  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  the 
industries  of  this  country.  But  with  the  passing  of  the  small 
personally  conducted  business  has  come  a  change  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  now  the  trust  with  its  remote  officers  and  its  distant 
organization  has  little  to  maintain  the  old  esprit  de  corps.  The 
schools  in  their  development,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  have 
been  seeking  efficiency  in  administration,  and  the  big  dty  high 
school,  with  its  thousand  or  more  students,  in  the  very  nature  of 
its  organization  has  lost  the  element  of  personal  contact  and  has 
made  impossible  the  friendship  between  principal,  teacher,  and 
pupQ.  The  usual  plan,  in  such  a  school,  of  using  one  room  seating 
the  pupils  of  each  year,  with  the  attendant  annual  changes,  does  not 
serve  to  promote  acquaintanceship  in  the  school,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  opportunities  for  personal  control  and  influence. 
A  high  siqhool  which  annually  enrols  seven  hundred  new  pupils 
gives  little  opportunity  for  acquaintance.  This  intimacy  is  one 
of  the  deinents  in  the  earlier  secondary  schools  which  we  have 
lost.  Its  influence  was  potent  in  the  development  of  character 
in  the  high-school  students  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Reading  The  VarmitU,  by  Owen  Johnson,  I  saw  that  the  bond 
of  union  evident  in  the  description  of  ''the  House"  at  Lawrence- 
ville  Academy  was  evidently  stronger  than  any  other  of  the 
preparatory-school  ties.  The  plan  here  described  is  an  adaptation 
of  this  scheme.  At  Lawrenceville  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
due  largely  to  the  small  numbers  involved,  to  the  hold  that  the 
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master  of  "the  House"  was  able  to  maintam  over  his  prot£g6s, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  House  loyalty.  It  is  not  a  new  device,  but 
has  been  in  use  elsewhere  for  some  time  in  several  high  schools. 

In  the  East  Technical  High  School  in  Cleveland  no  rooms  for 
the  seating  of  pupils  by  classes  were  provided,  but  there  were  about 
fifty  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  of  thirty  each,  to  which  pupils 
have  been  assigned  on  coming  to  the  school  for  the  first  time. 
This  assignment  is  maintained  throughout  the  pupil's  course,  and 
has  a  neighborhood  basis.  After  a  time  this  serves  to  promote 
and  utilize  the  ''gang  motive,"  of  which  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
speaks  so  enthusiastically  in  his  work  on  adolescence.  Thus,  (»i 
entering  the  Technical  High  School,  boys  coming  from  the  Colum- 
bia Grammar  School  are  always  assigned  to  Room  105,  and  thence- 
forth are  known  as  Mr.  Meck's  boys.  In  the  same  way,  the  girls 
from  the  Colmnbia  School  are  assigned  annually  to  Room  207, 
and  are  known  as  Miss  King's  girls.  (The  girls  and  bojrs  are 
segregated  in  nearly  all  work,  owing  to  the  differentiation  in  their 
technical  courses.)  Two  or  three  schools  sending  small  nmnbers 
to  the  high  school  each  year  are  combined.  To  preserve  democ- 
racy, imlike  neighborhoods  are  fused,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that 
about  ten  or  twelve  new  pupils  are  added  to  each  room  each  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  school  sending  large  numbers  yearly,  some- 
times a  division  is  made.  Thus  the  Bolton  School  has  two  rooms 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  take  care  of  the  large  nimibers  entering 
the  high  school  from  this  district. 

Pupils  so  assigned  may  never  redte  to  their  home-room  teachers. 
This  assignment  is  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  and 
is  an  effort  to  bring  at  least  one  teacher  in  the  building  into  closer 
relation  with  each  and  every  individual  pupil.  This  relationship, 
once  established,  is  broken  only  when  the  pupil  leaves  the  school. 
Ere  long  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  develops  between  the  teacher 
and  his  home-room  group.  He  becomes  their  father  in  the  school; 
he  becomes  their  defender,  and  as  his  responsibility  increases,  he 
takes  more  and  more  real  interest  in  his  boys.  By  the  time  he 
has  had  his  group  four  years,  there  springs  up  a  real  affection  between 
the  home-room  teacher  and  his  pupils.  The  addition  of  a  dozen 
new  pupils  each  year  gives  the  home-room  teacher  but  a  small 
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number  with  whom  to  become  acquainted  annually,  and  eventually 
produces  a  group  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty.  This  nmnber 
is  sufficiently  small  so  that  the  home-room  teacher  gets  very  close 
to  the  hearts  of  his  boys  before  they  leave  him. 

in  this  way,  school  spirit  grows,  in  place  of  class  spirit,  and 
serves  to  develop  control  in  all  school  activities.  Within  the 
school  the  plan  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  scholarship.  It  is 
our  custom  to  conduct  weekly  morning  exercises  through  the 
fourth  year,  the  valedictorian  presiding  and  the  salutatorian  acting 
as  secretary.  Interest  runs  very  high  among  the  home  rooms  at 
the  time  when  the  averages  for  these  two  offices  are  being  worked 
out  Discipline  becomes  easier  on  account  of  this  organization, 
attendance  in^>roves,  and  many  other  school  problems  solve 
themselves. 

I  remember  the  anxiety  of  one  group,  which  had  had  neither 
absence  nor  tardiness  during  the  term,  on  the  morning  when 
delayed  street-car  service  was  detaining  a  member  of  the  group, 
and  how  they  secured  signed  testimony  from  the  Street  Railway 
Division  Superintendent  that  this  boy's  tardiness  was  due  to  a 
street-car  accident,  and  therefore  not  to  be  coimted  as  tardiness. 

Home-room  pride  soon  becomes  a  factor,  and  the  little  knots 
of  students  comprising  the  xmits  seek  to  promote  the  home-room 
influence  in  the  school;  they  seek  for  recognition  in  school  organiza- 
tions and  representation  upon  school  teams.  They  have  home- 
room teams  of  their  own,  and  play  competitive  games  in  a  school 
league.  When  the  school  annual  is  published,  and  representation 
on  the  school  organizations  are  all  printed,  the  rooms  point  with 
pride  to  this  or  that  successful  writer,  debater,  athlete,  musician. 

Not  only  the  boy  is  benefited  by  this,  but  it  reacts  upon  the 
teacher,  who  takes  pride  in  his  room  organizations.  The  pupils 
soon  learn  that,  after  all,  their  home-room  teacher  is  a  hmnan 
being,  with  interests  not  very  different  from  their  own. 

Only  recently,  one  of  the  boys  was  absent  from  Room  19,  and 
inquiry  from  the  neighborhood  boys  developed  the  fact  that  the 
absentee  had  been  injured  in  an  automobile  accident.  A  teacher 
having  charge  of  two  hundred  first-year  students  would  have  little 
interest  in  an  individual,  but  the  teacher  in  Room  19  had  only 
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twenty-five  boys,  three-fourths  of  whom  he  knew  intimately. 
Forthwith  he  went  to  see  this  boy  in  his  home,  and  foimd  a  pitiable 
condition.  The  boy's  leg  was  broken,  and  he  lay  upon  the  bed 
with  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  sufferings  but  one 
book,  the  sole  literary  property  of  the  home,  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  igoo.  And  so  the  home-ro(Hn  teacher 
sought  out  his  stock  of  magazines,  solicited  additional  ones  from 
other  teachers,  and  carried  these  to  the  boy.  When  the  pupil 
finally  recovered  and  re-entered  school,  the  friendship  which 
resulted  served  more  than  once  to  bridge  the  boy's  difficulties  in 
the  school.  Perhaps  it  has  even  served  to  keep  the  boy's  work 
up  when  he  might  otherwise  have  left  in  discouragement. 

Again,  two  pupils  were  recently  sent  from  a  class  by  a  subject 
teacher;  they  complained  bitterly  to  the  home-room  teachers 
of  tmfair  treatment.  Both  teachers,  who  had  faith  in  them, 
hailed  the  offending  subject  teacher  before  the  principal  in  defense 
of  their  boys:  the  matter  was  adjusted,  and  we  did  not  have  an 
attack  of  parens  trains. 

Last  spring,  on  Arbor  Day,  some  of  the  home  rooms  planted 
sycamore  trees  in  view  of  the  windows  of  their  rooms,  and  are  taking 
pride  in  their  trees.  Some  day  the  pupils  from  these  rooms,  grown 
to  men  and  women,  will  come  back  to  the  school  and  view  with 
pride  the  tree  which  belongs  to  their  room,  and  which  they  planted. 

The  influence  of  the  home  room  extends  beyond  our  own  walls 
back  into  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  school.  Boys  will 
come  to  a  high  school  more  readily  if  they  think  they  are  not  to 
be  lost  in  the  great  imknown,  and  who  could  want  a  better  pleader 
with  a  boy  to  come  to  high  school  than  one  of  his  peers  ?  Further- 
more, the  home-room  teacher  comes  to  know  the  grammar-school 
principal  from  whose  btiilding  his  pupils  come,  and  the  eighth-grade 
teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  home-room  teacher  to  whom 
her  graduates  are  going.  This  also  is  retroactive,  and  serves  to 
stimulate  the  good  feeling  between  the  eighth  grade  and  the  high 
school.  So  the  element  of  personal  contact,  usually  lost  in  the 
organization  of  a  big  dty  high  school,  need  not  be  lost  after  all, 
and  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  of  mutual  admiration  and  respect, 
comes  to  live  again  in  the  home  room. 
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In  traveling  over  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  I 
have  noted  with  interest  the  marvelous  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  roadbed  of  this  great  highway.  What 
impressed  me  most  forcibly  was  the  fact  that  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way  the  old  roadbed  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  built  when  the 
world  moved  much  more  slowly  than  it  does  today.  Time  was 
identiful  and  money  was  scarce.  It  was  cheaper  to  btiild  a  crooked 
railroad,  winding  around  the  hills  instead  of  cutting  through  them, 
following  long  curves  of  the  streams  to  save  the  expense  of  btiilding 
bridges,  and  crossing  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities  at  grade.  In 
tecent  years  the  railroad  has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  to  dig 
tunnels  and  cuts,  btiild  embankments  and  bridges,  and  elevate  or 
depress  tracks  in  cities.  Once  the  question  was:  "Which  is  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  build  the  road  ?''  Now  the  question  is : 
''Which  is  the  most  direct  low-grade  line?"  Once  the  aim  was 
economical  construction;  now  it  is  economical  transportation. 
The  efficient  handling  of  traffic  had  to  be  secured  though  it  meant 
abandoning  the  old  line  and  building  a  new. 

The  educational  roadbed  over  which  our  pupils  travel  in  the 
public  schools  was  originally  laid  out  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  original  railroads  were  planned.  Much  that  exists  in  educa- 
tional procedure  today  is  there  simply  because  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  afforded  at  the  time  it  was  instituted.  The  country  was 
poor.  Educational  expenditures  were  small.  Equipment  was 
meager.  Btiildings  were  inconvenient  and  unattractive.  Books 
were  scarce  and  costly.  School  terms  were  short.  Teachers  were 
poorly  trained  and  worse  paid.  There  was  no  general  supervision 
and,  therefore,  each  community  had  its  own  peculiar  type  of  school 
organization.    Many  of  these  still  survive.    They  have  no  relation 
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to  present  conditions.  They  are  what  they  are  simply  because  they 
staxted  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  circumstances,  nothing  better 
could  be  done.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  to  follow  the  beaten 
track  explains  the  rest.  But  the  same  business  advance  that  is 
straightening  out  the  railroad  tracks  is  putting  more  direct  methods 
into  the  schools.  The  same  business  foresight  that  throws  into  the 
scrap  heap  fairly  efficient  machinery  and  puts  in  its  place  the  finest 
modem  apparatus  is  coming  into  our  schools,  breaking  down  our 
fairly  good  plans  of  organization  and  putting  in  their  places  the 
finest  devices  of  the  most  skilful  educators  and  administrators. 

The  prevaiUng  practice  of  having  eiglU  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  four  grades  in  the  high  schools  is  not  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  plan  based  upon  sound  educ^ti-  '  ondples,  but  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  privau  Is  and  colleges  were 

flourishing  institutions  long  before  free  public  schools  had  made 
much  headway.  At  first  the  public  school  had  no  definite  goal  in 
mind.  There  was  no  clearly  planned  course  of  study  and  the  grade 
of  instruction  varied  with  the  abilities  of  the  successive  teachers. 
The  quality  of  the  work  slowly  rose  imtil  the  best  work  in  the  public 
schools  reached  the  standards  of  the  academy.  Pupils  who  had 
been  in  the  public  schools  about  eight  years  were  able  to  enter  the 
academic  work  proper.  The  academy  has  since  given  way  to  the 
public  high  school  but  the  meandering  eight-year  elementary  course 
which  led  to  the  academy  is  still  used  in  reaching  the  high  schooL 

''Why  has  the  giraffe  such  a  long  neck?"  asked  the  teacher. 
''Because  his  head  is  so  far  away  from  his  body,"  was  the  small 
boy's  answer.  Why-  has  the  elementary  school  so  long  a  course  ? 
Because  the  high  school  is  so  far  away  from  the  first  grade.  The 
vital  considerations  were  not  thought  of  when  the  present  practice 
was  established.  The  fact  that  the  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  child  undergoes  a  marvelous  change  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen;  that  there  are  certain  peculiarly  favorable 
periods  for  the  study  of  certain  subjects;  that  pupils  vary  greatly 
in  special  aptitudes  and  therefore  need  an  experimental  period  in 
which  to  test  various  lines  of  work  before  selecting  a  definite  higher 
coxirse  of  study;  the  need  of  a  transition  period  from  the  one- 
teacher  r6gime  to  the  departmental  plan  in  the  high  school;  these, 
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azid  a  multitude  oi  siimlar  considerations  which  should  determine 
the  organization  of  our  schools,  have  received  little  or  no  attention 
in  determining  the  subdivision  of  public-school  work  in  the  eight 
years  of  elementary  and  the  four  years  of  high-school  training. 
The  lack  of  a  sound  basis  for  the  present  plan  has  become  plainly 
evident  under  the  critical  studies  of  scientific  investigators 
Thoughtful  students  of  education  are  breaking  away  from  the  8-4 
arrangement  because  they  find  that  it  is  a  piece  of  educational 
machinery  of  too  low  an  efficiency  for  use  in  a  modem  school 
qrstem.  This  unrest  has  given  rise  to  a  large  variety  of  experi- 
ments. Gary,  Ind.,  carries  the  pupil  forward  for  ten  years  in  one 
building  and  follows  this  with  two  years  in  a  separate  high  school. 
Denver  has  the  8-i-3-^*^  using  the  ninth  school  year  to  make 
die  transition  from  tlf^Cieiu^tary  to  the  high  school.  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  uses  the  7-5  plan;  Kalamazoo  modifies  it  into  the  7-3-2 
{dan.  Another  group,  including  part  of  New  York  City,  follows 
the  6-2-4  plan.  Finally,  a  considerable  niunber,  including  Los 
Angeles,  Grand  Rapids,  Evansville,  Ind.,  report  that  they  are 
using  either  the  6-6  plan  or  the  6-3-3  variation  of  this  plan. 

If  I  read  the  signs  aright,  in  all  of  this  experimentation  there  is 
a  rather  strong  drift  toward  an  ultimate  settling  upon  a  six-year 
dementary-school  course,  followed  by  a  six-year  high-school  course, 
but  with  the  latter  divided  into  two  rather  distinct  periods  of  three 
years  each,  thus  constituting  a  junior  and  a  senior  high  school  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  making  ^e  junior  high  school  the  connecting 
fink  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  formal  high  school. 
The  elementary  course  is  also,  to  some  extent,  marked  off  into 
two  three-jrear  periods  but  the  line  of  division  is  not  so  great  as  to 
require  separate  organization  for  proper  handling. 

Briefly,  then,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  strongly  toward  changing 
from  the  8-4  to  the  6-3-3  P^-  Frankly,  I  confess  that  when  the 
thiog  was  first  suggested,  I  did  not  see  what  there  was  to  gain  by 
the  change.  It  looked  to  me  like  an  attempt  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing  by  juggling  figures.  There  is  a  total  of  twelve  years 
of  schooling  in  either  case.  It  seemed  like  saying  that,  if  I  had 
eight  dollars  in  one  pocket  and  four  dollars  in  another,  I  should  in 
some  mysterious  way  be  better  off  if  I  redistributed  it  so  as  to  have 
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six  dollars  in  one  pocket,  three  dollars  in  another,  and  three  dollars 
more  in  a  third. 

But  a  child's  mind  is  not  so  much  like  a  pocket  as  like  a  garden, 
and  what  it  contains  does  not  so  much  resemble  dollars  as  plants. 
Neglected,  this  garden  grows  up  in  noisome  weeds  of  ignorance  and 
vice.  Cultivated,  it  produces  plants  of  use  and  beauty.  What 
the  crop  shall  be  and  what  it  shall  be  worth  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  school.  In  the  school  life  of  the  child  there  are  two 
strongly  differentiated  growing  seasons  of  equal  length,  each  with 
its  own  most  suitable  crop  and  reqidring  its  own  special  method  of 
adtivation.  The  first  matures  when  the  boy  is  twelve  and  the 
second  when  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  mistake  we  make  is 
that  we  take  eight  years  of  time  to  raise  a  six-year  crop,  and  much 
of  it  spoils  from  withering  or  overripeness.  For  the  second  six- 
year  crop,  only  four  years  remain,  and  it  fails  to  mature.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  6-6  plan  is  vastly  better  than  the  8-4  plan. 

The  six  elementary  years  when  scanned  closely  are  seen  to 
consist  of  two  three-year  periods.  At  first  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  is  in  large  measure  fastened  upon  what  may  be  termed  the 
mechanics  of  education.  By  the  end  of  the  third  grade  the  average 
child  writes  as  legibly  as  he  ever  will.  He  has  mastered  the 
mechanism  of  the  reading  process  and  can  add,  subtract,  mxdtq>ly, 
and  divide  with  nimibers  of  fair  size.  In  other  words,  he  has 
opened  the  door  of  the  three  R's. 

In  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  the  mechanical  ability  acquired  in  the  first 
three  grades  is  put  to  use  in  knowledge-gathering.  The  pupil  uses 
his  ability  to  read  in  the  study  of  geography,  elementary  history, 
and  juvenile  literature.  He  extends  his  mathematical  thinking 
from  whole  niunbers  to  fractions,  common  and  decimal.  He 
learns  the  common  weights  and  measures,  and  applies  his  knowledge 
in  arithmetic  to  the  common  activities  of  everyday  life.  He 
handles  the  pen  more  freely  and  can  now  use  it  to  a  considerable 
degree  as  a  means  of  expressing  his  thought.  Composition  and 
letter-writing  have  held  an  important  place  in  his  work.  To  sum 
it  up,  he  has  passed  over  the  threshold  and  taken  possession  of 
the  three  R's. 

He  is  now  twelve  years  old.    It  is  a  critical  moment.    His 
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future  career  depends  in  large  measure  on  what  we  do  for  him  in  the 
next  three  years.  He  feels  the  first  impulses  of  adolescence  driving 
him  to  new  interests,  ambitions,  and  activities.  Much  that  once 
interested  him  greatly  now  begins  to  appear  flat,  stale,  and  improfit- 
able.  If  we  choose  to  do  so,  we  can  keep  him  working  with  the 
same  old  material  in  the  same  old  way.  The  compulsory  law  gives 
us  possession  of  him  for  two  years  longer  and  he  has  to  submit. 
But,  if  we  do,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  becomes  dissatisfied  and 
leaves  school  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  is  tired 
of  childish  studies  and  childish  methods  and  goes  to  work  in  order 
to  "get  a  chance  to  do  something  worth  while."  Whether  or  not 
a  pupil  remains  in  the  school  past  his  f  ourteuith  year  depends  very 
largely  on  what  is  done  for  him  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
At  the  very  best  the  period  from  twelve  to  fifteen  is  full  of  whims 
and  restlessness,  and  many  will  drop  out  of  school  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts.  Under  the  8-4  plan  the  break  in  his  school  career 
comes  in  the  very  midst  of  this  critical  time.  The  compulsory 
attendance  law  loosens  its  grip  just  when  he  completes  his  elemen- 
tary course.  Given  a  restless  boy,  a  change  of  schools,  and  the 
legal  right  to  leave  school,  all  meeting  at  the  same  time,  and  you 
have  a  coincidence  that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  tremendous 
shrinkage  in  niunbers  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  grade. 
Postpone  the  change  of  schools  for  a  year  and  you  break  this 
dangerous  combination.  If  at  the  same  time  we  plan  the  work  so 
as  to  hold  his  interest  to  fifteen,  we  can  probably  hold  him  longer. 
The  mind  of  the  twelve-jrear-old  has  a  powerful  craving  for  some- 
thing new  and  different.  Through  the  junior  high  school  we  can 
do  much  to  meet  this  perfectly  normal  desire.  The  subjects  of 
study  have  a  broader  range,  a  more  practical  bearing,  and  a  more 
vital  interest.  Attention  need  no  longer  be  concentrated  upon  the 
three  R's  for  their  own  sake.  They  have  become  merely  the  means 
for  more  advanced  educational  endeavor  and  accomph'shment.  To 
read,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  handle  whole  numbers  and  fractions — 
these  processes  have  in  large  measure  become  automatic.  Arith- 
metic is  now  applied  to  more  and  more  varied  phases  of  life,  and  at 
last  leads  out  into  the  generalized  processes  of  algebra.  English 
literature  and  the  technique  of  the  language  receive  definite  atten- 
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tion.  This  is  a  favorable  time  for  those  who  are  looking  to  hi^er 
academic  training  to  begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Myths, 
legends,  and  anecdotes  give  way  to  formal  history.  Geography 
takes  a  more  scientific  form.  Biology  supplants  elementary  nature- 
study.  Elementary  ph3rsics  and  chemistry  may  now  be  introduced. 
Drawing  takes  on  more  specialized  and  practical  forms.  Cooking 
and  other  phases  of  domestic  economy  for  girls  and  varied  types  of 
shopwork  for  bo}rs  give  an  outlet  to  their  strong  desire  to  do  practical 
things.  Ph}rsical  training,  especially  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
needs,  can  now  be  given. 

It  is  plain  that  this  varied  program  cannot  be  carried  on  under 
the  one-teacher  plan  that  has  prevailed  in  the  first  six  grades.  A 
modified  form  of  departmental  work  should  be  used,  not  only 
because  the  work  can  thus  be  done  better  but  because  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  go  by  easy  stages  into  the  full  departmental  plan  of  the 
senior  high  school.  The  confusion  and  bewilderment  caused  by 
the  sudden  plunge  from  the  one-teacher  r6gime  of  the  elementary 
school  to  the  departmental  plan  of  the  high  school  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  and  withdrawal  of  many  first-year  hi^-school 
students.  The  jimior  high  school  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  plan  to  the  other. 

Of  the  place  of  the  senior  high  school  in  this  plan  I  need  speak 
but  briefly.  It  would  differ  but  little  from  its  present  type  of 
organization  and  curriculum.  The  jimior  school  has  given  the  pupil 
an  opportimity  to  try  out  varied  lines  of  interest.  He  is  now  better 
prepared  to  dioose  his  course  wisely.  His  past  three  years  have 
given  him  some  guidance  in  determining  whether  he  shall  take  up 
academic,  commercial,  manual,  or  trade  work.  He  fits  in  the  work 
because  he  has  grown,  and  not  been  thrown,  into  it.  Where  this 
plan  has  been  tried,  high-school  attendance  has  greatly  increased. 
This  tells  its  own  story. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  come,  ''Is  the  new  plan  costly  ? 
Can  we  afford  to  use  it  ?"  Consider  for  a  moment  the  following 
matters.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  usually  the  smallest 
in  a  school.  Frequently  there  are  so  few  pupils  of  these  grades  in 
our  smaller  schools  that  they  cannot  be  well  classified  and  organized. 
Collect  in  one  building  these  weak  classes  from  several  schools  and 
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you  have  at  once  sufficient  numbers  for  proper  and  economical 
handling,  probably  with  some  saving  in  the  teaching  force.  Our 
hi{^  schools  are  costly  institutions^  to  run.  In  Philadelphia  the 
total  cost  of  teaching  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  between  three 
and  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  elementary  schools.  More 
than  one-third  of  die  pupils  now  in  high  schools  are  in  their  first 
year.  Join  these  to  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils  to 
complete  your  junior  high  school  and  you  make  another  material 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  instructing  this  large  group  of  students. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  jimior  high  sdiool  will  enable  us 
to  do  better  things  and  save  some  money  at  the  same  time. 

Briefly  to  summarize,  the  following  are  among  the  advantages 
of  the  6-3-3  plan: 

I.  It  fits  the  work  more  closely  to  the  pupil,  thus  retaining  many . 
who  formerly  dropped  out  from  lack  of  interest. 

3.  It  shifts  to  a  less  dangerous  period  the  change  of  schools 
which  now  occurs  just  when  the  compulsory  law  loses  its  hold. 

3.  It  provides  easy  transition  from  the  one-teacher  regime  to  the 
dq>artmental  plan. 

4.  It  provides  a  definite  period  in  which  interests  and  aptitudes 
may  be  tried  out,  thus  lessening  the  number  of  educational  misfits 
in  the  higher  courses. 

5.  It  tends  to  reduce  waste  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and 
tAarhing  force,  thus  giving  the  commimity  a  larger  return  for  its 
educational  expenditures. 

The  lines  have  been  surveyed  and  located  for  a  better  educa- 
tional roadbed  for  bo}rs  and  girls.  It  means  the  abandonment  of 
some  of  the  old  right  of  way,  but  each  suggested  change  is  for  the 
better.  It  does  not  require  additional  fimds;  indeed  there  may  be 
some  saving.  When  we  make  these  matters  dear  to  our  boards  of 
education  and  to  the  commimity,  the  road  can  be  put  in  operation 
and  we  shall  be  one  step  nearer  to  an  ideal  school  sjrstem. 
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Although  the  English  Bible  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  important  book  in  our  history,  both  for  general  culture  and 
for  special  moral  stimulus,  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  belief 
that  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  use  in  our  public  schools. 
Is  this  belief  well  foimded?  Some  years  ago  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  his  pupils  the  present  writer  introduced  a  course  in  the 
literature  of  the  English  Bible  in  a  public  high  school.  Its  intro- 
duction and  continuance  were  so  entirely  imopposed,  and  it  met 
with  such  quick  response  in  interest  and  appreciation,  that  it 
seems  worth  while  to  tell  the  story. 

It  was  in  the  dty  of  Spokane,  in  the  year  1904.  The  student 
who  started  the  movement  was  a  boy  in  the  eleventh  grade,  alert, 
active,  venturesome,  something  of  a  leader  among  his  fellows. 
He  had  been  talking  in  thoughtful  mood  with  one  of  his  classmates, 
and  came  to  me  to  ask  why  the  Bible  might  not  be  studied  in  our 
school  as  well  as  other  masterpieces  of  literature.  He  knew  a 
number  of  students  who  would  be  glad  to  enter  a  class  for  its  study. 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  doubtful,  but  the  more  I 
thought  the  more  I  could  see  no  reason  why  parts  of  the  Bible 
might  not  be  studied  by  high-school  students  with  as  much  interest 
and  profit  as  attended  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  I 
consulted  the  principal  and  the  superintendent.  They  could  see 
no  objection  and  asked  me  to  go  ahead  and  plan  a  semester's 
course.  I  did  so  and  annoimced  it  as  open  to  election  by  students 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  I  explained  that  only  those 
should  enter  the  class  who  wished  to  study  the  Bible  as  nearly  as 
possible  without  prejudice,  with  the  first  object  of  discovering 
what  its  writers  really  wished  to  say,  just  as  we  studied  Milton. 
I  further  stated  that  any  questions  might  be  asked  and  discussed 
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in  the  class  which  soiight  to  reach  the  writer's  purpose  and  to  make 
clear  his  meaning.  Over  twenty  students  elected  the  course, 
most  of  them  boys,  and  a  number  of  them  boys  of  marked  indi- 
viduality and  independence,  leaders  in  student  activities.  The 
course  was  taught  dtiring  six  semesters.  Under  my  successor  it 
was  more  popular  than  it  had  been  imder  me,  in  fact  the  number 
of  students  who  might  enter  the  class  had  to  be  limited;  and  it 
was  discontinued  only  because  the  teacher  was  promoted  to  the 
prindpalship  of  a  new  high  school  and  there  was  no  one  at  hand 
to  continue  it. 

The  popularity  of  the  course  was  not  due  to  its  being  easier 
than  others;  it  called  for  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  much  thinking. 
Its  plan  was  suggested  by  Professor  Moulton's  Liierary  Study  of 
the  BiUe,  and  it  included  the  following  elements:  (i)  narratives: 
selected  chapters  from  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  giving  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  David;  (2)  idylls:  the  Book  of  Esther  and  the  Book  of 
Ruth;  (3)  orations:  the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  Deuteronomy; 
(4)  lyrics :  the  Song  of  Deborah,  the  lament  of  David  over  Jonathim, 
and  selections  from  the  Psalms;  (5)  wisdom  literature:  selec- 
tions from  Proverbs  and  Ecdesiastes;  (6)  the  Book  of  Job.  This 
plan  was  modified  from  time  to  time.  Once  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  added,  and  once  or  twice  selections  were  made  from  the 
prophets.  These  were  not  very  successful:  the  students  were 
scarcely  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  emotional  warmth  of  the 
former,  or  the  complex  social  and  political  background  of  the  latter. 
In  the  attempt  to  concentrate  stiidy  and  to  relate  the  ancient 
writings  to  permanent  human  interests  and  to  present-day  prob- 
lems, questions  were  assigned  in  advance  upon  each  day's  lesson. 
For  instance,  on  the  story  of  Jacob  these  questions  were  asked: 
Might  Jacob  have  justified  himself  in  his  deal  with  Esau  by  saying, 
''Well,  if  he  didn't  want  to  sell  his  birthright  for  the  pottage, 
he  didn't  have  to"  ?  "How  do  you  account  for  the  change  from 
the  Jacob  who  thought  only  for  himself  when  he  left  home,  to  the 
Jacob  who  cared  first  for  "the  mother  with  the  children"  when 
he  returned  ?  On  the  Book  of  Ruth:  Why  is  this  called  the  Book 
of  Ruth  rather  than  the  Book  of  Naomi  ?    Is  there  any  justifica- 
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tion  in  the  story  for  the  picture  of  Ruth  given  in  Keats's  ''Ode  to 
a  Nightingale"?  On  the  Hundred  and  Fourth  Psahn:  What 
can  you  tell  from  this  poem  of  the  land  in  which  its  author  lived  ? 
Compare  his  knowledge  of  the  sea  with  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Himdred  and  Seventh  Psalm.  On  the  Prologue  to  the  Book  of 
Job:  Does  Satan  appear  among  the  Sons  of  God  as  an  intruder 
or  a^  one  who  rightly  belongs  with  them  ?  What  is  his  business  ? 
Does  Job's  submissiveness  under  desolating  aMction  seem  to  you 
natural  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

The  class  was  as  varied  in  membership  as  any  other  in  the 
school.  It  had  members  of  Unitarian  and  Jewish  as  well  as  of 
devoutly  orthodox  training,  while  some  of  its  members  had  very 
slight  religious  interest  and  one  professed  to  be  agnostic.  Yet 
sectarian  animosities  never  appeared  in  the  class  discussions. 
The  writings  were  studied  as  revealing  and  criticizing  human  life, 
and  in  the  honest  effort  to  imderstand  the  revelation  and  the  criti- 
cism sectarian  prejudices  were  apparently  forgotten. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  generally  industrious  and 
thoughtful.  The  easiest  parts  of  the  course  were  not  the  parts 
they  liked  best.  They  were  asked  several  times  to  say  what 
study  had  been  moit  interesting  and  had  seemed  most  worth 
while.  Always  the  majority  voted  for  the  Book  of  Job.  The  most 
striking  fact  in  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  class  was  their  eager 
admiration  for  moral  strength  and  heroism.  No  situation  impressed 
them  more  deeply  than  Job's  triumph  over  his  own  apparent  utter 
destruction  in  his  confident  assertion,  ''Yet  shall  the  righteous 
hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger 
and  stronger." 

This  experiment  in  high-school  English  is  now  far  enough 
away  in  time  for  me  to  see  it  clearly  and  in  perspective.  The 
course  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  taught  were  very  imperfect,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  decided  success.  I  consider  it  now 
as  I  did  then,  and  as  I  know  my  successor  did,  of  imusual  promise 
in  comparison  with  other  courses  in  literature  for  high  schools. 
The  deepest  issues  of  life  are  moral  issues  and  the  most  difficult 
judgments  are  moral  judgments.    Here  was  human  utterance  so 
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serious,  SO  varied,  so  simple  and  direct  as  to  bring  sharply  to  the 
consciousness  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  threshold  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  the  great  personal  and  social  problems  that  are 
common  to  man  in  all  times  and  places.  Where  else  in  literature 
IS  the  transforming  power  of  love  and  labor  depicted  so  clearly 
and  with  such  restraint  as  in  the  story  of  Jacob?  Where  else 
is  the  brotherly  relation  so  simply  and  so  broadly  treated  as  in 
the  story  of  Joseph?  Where  else  are  the  issues  that  determine 
the  life  and  death  of  nations  so  directly  and  powerfully  presented 
as  in  the  orations  of  Moses  ?  Where  else  is  loyalty  to  truth  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  so  grandly  portrayed  as  in  Job's 
straggle  to  keep  his  soul?  Why  should  not  these  be  offered  to 
high-school  students  as  well  as  the  De  Coverley  Papers  and  the 
Merchanl  of  Venice  ? 

From  what  the  students  said  of  the  course  at  the  time,  and  from 
what  some  have  told  me  since,  as  men  and  women  in  homes  and 
with  business  of  their  own,  I  know  that  they  also  regarded  it  as 
of  great  value.  It  gave  them  welcome  opportimity  for  the  frank 
discussion  of  those  issues  of  life  whose  importance  seems  to  be 
sometimes  the  excuse  for  their  neglect.  The  Bible  literature  class 
was  for  them  a  place  of  comradeship  in  ways  of  thought  and  feeling 
where  too  often  the  young  adventurer  in  the  world  of  men  walks 
uncertain  and  alone.  The  comments  of  the  students  upon  the 
course  showed  immistakably  that  in  many  cases  it  had  opened  to 
them  a  new  world,  a  world  of  moral  earnestness  and  spiritual « 
aspiration  such  as  their  yoimg  eyes  could  scarcely  discover  in  the 
stir  and  haste  of  a  modem  dty. 

The  dty  in  which  this  took  place  is  not  imusually  moral,  ndther 
is  it  imusually  indifferent  to  what  is  taught  in  its  schools,  yet 
never  from  first  to  last  was  there  heard  a  word  of  protest  against 
this  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  its  public  high  school.  This  story  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  other  teachers  in  other  schools  may  repeat 
the  experiment.  An  interested  and  sympathetic  teacher,  with 
ordinary  preparation  and  tact,  may,  through  such  a  course  as  this, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  the  book  from  which  Cromwell  gained 
strength,  from  which  Lincoln  learned  wisdom. 
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Dead  biology  teaches  the  imity  of  all  life,  and  the  cell  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  living  matter;  living  biology  teaches  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  things  living  and  their  interactions  each  on  the 
other.  Biology,  whether  dead  or  alive,  must  be  taught  in  such  a 
way  that  it  develops  the  power  of  observation,  of  logical  thought, 
of  constructive  interpretation.  To  show  the  unity  of  all  life,  the 
dead  biology  requires  an  intensive  study  of  the  internal  structure 
of  plants  and  animals.  To  show  the  interdependence  of  all  things 
living  and  their  interactions  each  on  the  other,  the  living  biology 
requires  an  extensive  study  of  the  life-habits  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  question  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
biologies  as  mental  stimulants  and  developers.  But  when  we  reflect 
that  mental  and  moral  discipline  is  largely  habit  and  that  habit 
fimctions  and  persists  only  by  use,  we  must  agree  that  the  i^plica- 
bility  of  a  subject  to  the  general  life  of  the  child  is  a  safer  criterion 
of  merit  than  is  its  applicability  to  the  mere  school  Uf e  of  the  child. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  method  of  study  which 
relates  its  work  to  the  universal  life  of  the  pupil  produces  greater 
mental  development  than  the  method  which  relates  its  work  to  an 
isolated  phase  of  the  pupil's  life;  namely,  the  classroom  phase. 
From  which  biology,  then,  the  living  or  the  dead,  can  be  secured 
to  the  pupils,  along  with  mental  power  in  biological  concepts, 
the  greatest  number  of  useful,  usable  life-habits  ? 

As  has  been  said,  the  predominant  thought  in  the  dead  biology 
is  the  unity  of  all  life.  The  concq>t  of  the  unity  of  the  diverse  forms 
of  matter  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  is  capable  of  compre- 
hension by  mature  intellects  only.  In  order  that  the  child's  mind 
may  be  developed  and  made  ready  for  this  ultimate  conc^t, 
rigorous  work  in  minute  dissection  and  in  elaborate  microscopic 
interpretation  is  required  of  him.    The  predominant  thought  of 
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unity  can  be  developed  only  through  the  study  of  structure  and 
of  structural  development  from  simple  to  complex  forms.  Whether 
such  work  relates  itself  to  the  imiversal  life  of  the  child  is  immaterial 
to  the  dead  biology,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
pupil's  mentality  to  the  point  where  the  imity  of  diverse  forms  of 
life  is  comprehensible.  The  fact  that  such  a  concept  in  no  way 
directly  affects  the  personal,  domestic,  and  civic  life  of  the  pupil 
is  disr^arded  by  the  school  of  the  dead  biology. 

The  predominant  thought  of  the  living  biology  is  the  inter- 
relation of  all  things  living.  This  absorbing  idea  is  developed 
through  the  study  of  the  dependence  of  plants  upon  inorganic  mat- 
ter, the  dependence  of  animals  upon  plants,  and  the  dependence 
of  man  upon  all  three,  inorganic  matter,  plants,  and  animals.  In 
living  biology  structure  as  structure  plays  but  a  small  part,  while 
life-history  and  economic  importance  are  the  large  elements. 
How  does  the  animal  or  plant  secure  food  and  shelter,  and  how 
does  it  cope  with  its  world  ?  In  such  study,  the  pupil  is  brought 
in  touch  with  creatures  whose  problems  are  similar  to  his  own. 
Here  the  laboratory — ^the  workshop  of  the  dead  biology — ^is  deserted 
for  the  world  itself,  which  thus  becomes  the  laboratory  of  the  living 
biology.  The  dead  bee  and  ant  are  nothing  to  the  pupil,  but  from 
the  living,  active  ant  or  bee  colony,  he  learns  commimity  life,  the 
strength  of  the  many  as  contrasted  with  the  weakness  of  the  few. 
From  other  simple  studies  of  plants  and  animals  he  learns  the  close 
influence  which  plants  and  animals  exert  on  man's  supply  of  food 
and  raiment;  cotton  from  the  cotton  plant,  silk  from  the  cocoon, 
the  relation  of  the  wheat  midge  to  the  size  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
of  the  cotton  weevil  to  the  cost  of  cotton.  He  learns  that  a  better 
understanding  by  man  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  their  relation 
to  soil,  climate,  etc.,  is  absolutely  necessary  if  man's  needs  are  to 
be  met  in  the  future;  for  example,  the  relation  of  the  ladybug 
to  the  fruit-tree  scale,  of  the  ichneumon  fly  to  insect  pests,  of  the 
cactus  plant  to  the  desert,  of  certain  crops  to  dry  farming,  etc. 
He  learns  that  not  only  his  comfort  but  his  very  existence  itself 
is  je(q>ardized  by  animal  and  plant  life,  by  the  fly  carrying  typhoid 
fever,  by  the  mosquito  carrying  malaria,  by  the  rats  carrying  the 
bubonic  plague,  and  by  various  disease-producing  bacteria. 
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The  old  biology  which  limits  its  observation  mainly  to  the 
microscope  or  at  best  extends  it  to  the  four  walls  of  the  laboratory 
does  not  relate  itself  to  the  present  life  of  the  chQd.  The  new 
biology  does  relate  itself  to  the  present  life  of  the  child  because 
it  extends  its  observation  and  investigation  to  the  filtration  plants 
which  supply  him  with  water,  to  the  dairies  which  furnish  him 
with  milk,  to  the  fly-infested  sh<^  which  supply  his  meat,  to 
mimicq>al  ho^itals,  to  quarantine  stations,  to  day  nurseries,  to 
uncovered  garbage  cans,  to  markets  and  shops  with  loathsome 
vermin,  to  gutters  and  drains  with  dangerous  breeding-places,  to  the 
dty  trees  devastated  by  pests,  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by 
irrigation  and  drainage,  and  to  a  host  of  other  practical  subjects. 

Increased  mentality  results — ^yes,  and  along  with  it,  as  life- 
habits,  increased  interest  and  responsibility  in  affairs  personal, 
in  affairs  domestic,  in  affairs  dvic,  and  in  affairs  national. 

Another  by-product  of  the  living  biology  is  the  opportunity  it 
offers  for  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  average 
person  is  far  from  being  an  artist,  as  is  evident  from  the  ubiquitous 
demand  for  the  colored  supplement  of  the  Simday  newq>aper. 
The  aesthetic  sense  latent  in  the  child  is  stimulated  if  he  is  taught 
to  beautify  the  school  and  home  by  growing  plants.  Microscopic 
study  of  plant  and  animal  life  does  not  influence  the  aesthetic 
taste;  on  the  other  hand,  the  macroscopic  study  of  flowers,  leaves, 
birds,  butterflies,  etc.,  strongly  develops  aesthetic  perception  and 
appreciation.  In  our  own  school  this  is  very  evident.  In  the  draw- 
ing department  the  designs  used  by  the  pupils  have  their  origin  in 
the  living  plant  and  animal  life  available  in  the  laboratories  rather 
than  in  conventional  geometric  forms;  and  the  pupils  of  the  living 
biology  show  far  more  artistic  perception  and  appreciation  than 
those  taught  imder  the  dead  biology  system.  To  see  the  beautiful 
and  to  reject  the  false  is  a  life-habit  which  is  essential  to  high  moral 
living,  and  any  method  of  study  which  intrinsically  fosters  such 
habits  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 

Deliverance  from  superstition  is  an  important  by-product 
of  the  living  biology.  In  olden  times  the  horror  of  frogs  was  so 
great  that  the  harmless  animal  was  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  vile 
and  loathsome,  and  for  centuries  served  to  represent  despicable 
deeds  and  thoughts.    Because  of  this  imfoimded  superstition 
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thousands  of  frogs  were  killed,  and  in  consequence  infinite  hordes 
of  destructive  insects  were  left  to  breed  in  ponds.  The  graceful 
dragon  fly  is  feared  by  ninety  children  out  of  a  hundred  because 
of  the  legend  which  relates  that  it  sews  up  the  lips.  The  study 
of  living  animals  frees  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  fear  and  repul- 
sion of  harmless  creatures;  and  every  time  a  human  being  is  freed 
from  superstition,  however  insignificant,  he  is  brought  into  clearer 
vision.  Not  only  is  superstition  removed  from  the  mind,  but  in 
its  place  is  substituted  reverence  for  the  creatures  whose  lives  are 
he^fully  interwoven  with  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  life-habits  engendered  by  the 
living  biology  is  that  of  securing  diversion  and  recreation  by 
natural  rather  than  by  artificial  methods.  The  half-holiday  walk 
in  the  open  is  not  the  same  to  the  students  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead  biology.  Pupils  who  could  sketch  accurately  the  conjugation 
of  varied  algae,  and  the  cross-section  of  complex  plants,  often  walk 
through  the  woods  entirely  oblivious  to  the  marvelous  natural 
beauty  there.  Pupils  must  be  taught  to  see  the  printed  page  with 
an  imderstanding  eye;  they  must  likewise  be  taught  to  see  Nature 
with  an  imderstanding  eye;  and  the  school  owes  it  to  the  child 
to  give  to  him  the  key  to  the  book  of  Nature  as  well  as  to  the 
book  of  letters,  to  give  to  him  an  indirect  means  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  an  indirect  means  of  work.  The  living  biology  with  its  vision 
into  natural  diversions  tends  to  emancipate  present  and  future 
generations  from  the  craze  for  artificial  entertainment,  and  to  make 
available  to  them  for  their  leisure  hours  sunple,  healthful  recreations. 

The  living  biology,  then,  is  a  powerful  factor  for  social  uplift. 
It  increases  mentality  in  the  abstract  by  its  classroom  work;  it 
increases  efficiency  in  the  concrete  by  its  imceasing  application 
of  scientific  laws  to  the  daily  happenings  of  life.  It  raises  the 
moral  tone  by  its  applied  lessons  on  the  interdependence  of  society, 
and  by  the  responsibility  which  it  thrusts  upon  its  adherents^of 
carrying  out  their  lessons  by  right  living.  And,  last,  it  not  only 
gives  to  its  students  lessons  in  ethical  standards,  but  it  gives  them 
ways  and  means  whereby  such  ethical  living  is  made  possible, 
namely,  simple  recreations,  responsive  kinship  with  all  creatiures, 
hygienic  practices,  and  a  wide  vision  of  man's  relations  to  his 
felk)w-man. 
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RELIABILITY  OF  GRADING  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS 


DANIEL  STARCH  AND  EDWARD  C.  ELLIOTT 
University  of  Wisconsin 


The  present  article  is  a  sequel  to  the  recent  investigation  of 
grading  work  in  English'  which  revealed  rather  wide  variations  and 
differences  among  teachers  in  evaluating  the  same  examination 
paper.  It  has  been  urged  that  marks  in  determining  the  merit  of 
language  work  would  necessarily  vary  considerably  because  of  the 
personal  and  subjective  factors  involved,  and  that  the  situation 
would  be  very  different  in  an  exact  science  such  as  mathematics. 
Pursuant  to  this  suggestion  we  have  made  a  similar  investigation 
with  a  geometry  paper.  This  paper  was  written  as  a  final  examina- 
tion by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  Wisconsin. 
Plates  of  this  answer  paper  were  made  and  several  himdred  copies 
were  printed  upon  foolscap,  thus  exactly  reproducing  the  original  in 

every  detail. 

Questions 

Choose  8,  including  one  selected  from  4,  6,  and  8. 

1.  Two  triangles  having  the  three  sides  of  one  equal,  respectively,  to  the 
three  sides  of  the  other,  etc.    Prove. 

2.  Prove  that  every  point  in  the  bisector  of  an  angle  is  equally  distant  from 
the  sides  of  the  angle. 

3.  An  angle  formed  by  two  intersecting  chords  is  measured  by,  etc 
Prove. 

4.  If  the  middle  points  of  two  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  be  joined 
to  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals,  the  joining  lines  form  a  parallelogram. 

5.  To  construct  a  mean  proportional  to  two  given  lines.    Explain  fuDy. 

6.  AM  is  a  chord  of  a  circle,  xy  is  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  AN  and 
intersecting  AM  at  O.  XO  is  10  in.  and  ox  is  20  in.  Find  the  diameter  of  the 
circle. 

7.  The  ratio  of  the  areas  of  two  similar  triangles  is  equal  to,  etc.    Prove. 

8.  Find  the  area  of  a  right  triangle  whose  hypotenuse  is  i  ft.  8  in.  and 
one  of  whose  legs  is  i  ft. 

9.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to,  etc.    Prove. 
10.  If  two  circles  are  tangent,  and  two  secants  are  dniwn  through  the  pdnt 

of  contact,  the  chords  joining  the  intersections  of  the  secants  and  the  di- 
cimiferences  are  parallel. 

>  D.  Starch  and  £.  C.  Elliott,  "Reliability  of  the  Grading  of  High  School  Work  in 
English,"  School  Review^  XX,  442-57- 
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A  set  of  questions  and  a  copy  of  the  answer  paper  were  sent  to 
approximately  180  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Assodation, 
with  the  request  that  the  principal  teacher  in  mathematics  grade 
this  paper  according  to  the  practices  and  standards  of  the  school 

One  himdred  and  forty  papers  were  returned.  Twelve  had  to 
be  discarded  because  some  of  the  data  called  for  were  not  given. 


n  45  50         $$         60         65  70  n         80         85         00 

Fio.  z.— PtMsing  glide  7a    43  schools.    Median  67.    Probable  error  8. 


3Q  41  44  50  ss  60  6s  70  75  80  85 

Fto.  a.— Passing  grade  75.    75  schoob.    Median  70.    Probable  error  7.2. 


s8  53    55  60  6s  70  7S  80  85  90 

Fig.  3.— Passing  grade  75.    Mariu  assigned  by  schools  whose  passing  grade  is  70 
aro  weighted  by  3  points.    Median  70.    Probable  error  7.5. 

Of  the  remaining  138,  43  came  from  schools  whose  passing  grade  is 
70,  75  from  schools  whose  passing  grade  is  75,  and  10  from  schools 
whose  passing  grade  is  80.  The  papers  show  evidence  of  having 
been  marked  with  imusual  care  and  attention.  Separate  grades 
and  comments  usually  accompanied  the  answer  to  each  question. 
The  grades  thus  assigned  are  represented  by  the  distribution 
charts  in  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3.    The  scheme  of  these  charts  is  self- 
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evident.  The  range  of  marks  is  indicated  along  the  base  line  and 
the  number  of  times  each  grade  was  given  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  dots  above  that  grade.  Thus  in  Fig.  i  the  grade  70 
was  assigned  by  5  teachers.  The  marks  assigned  by  10  schools 
whose  passing  grade  is  80  are  72,  80,  83,  80,  58,  50,  50,  75,  73,  70. 

Fig.  I  gives  the  values  assigned  by  43  teachers  in  schools  whose 
passing  grade  is  70.  Fig.  2  gives  the  values  assigned  by  75  teachers 
in  schools  whose  passing  grade  is  75.  The  median  indicates  the 
central  measure.  It  is  roughly,  but  not  exactly,  equivalent  to  the 
average.  It  is  used  here  in  preference  to  the  average  because  it 
represents  more  correctly  the  central  tendency  than  the  average 
would.  The  probable  error  is  roughly,  though  not  exactly,  equiva- 
lent to  the  average  amoimt  of  error  or  deviation  of  the  mark  from 
the  median. 

Fig.  3  is  a  composite  chart  showing  the  values  assigned  by  the 
entire  group  of  teachers.  The  values  assigned  by  the  teachers  in 
schools  whose  passing  grade  is  75  are  represented  as  in  Fig.  i,  while 
the  values  assigned  by  the  teachers  in  schools  whose  passing  grade 
is  70  are  all  weighted  by  three  points  because  the  medians  of  the 
two  groups  differ  by  that  amoimt. 

The  investigation  shows  the  extremely  wide  variation  of  the 
grades  even  more  forcibly  than  our  study  of  English  marks.  The 
distribution  considered  purely  from  the  statistical  standpoint  is  a 
normal  distribution  just  like  that  of  any  set  of  mental  or  physical 
measurements.  But  the  alarming  fact  is  the  wide  range  of  the 
distribution. 

A  geometry  paper  was  used  because  of  the  current  assumption 
that  a  mathematical  paper  can  be  graded  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. Our  investigation  shows  that  the  marks  of  this  particular 
geometry  paper  vary  even  more  widely  than  the  marks  of  either 
English  paper  used  in  the  former  study.  The  probable  error  of 
the  geometry  marks  is  7.5  (Fig.  3),  whereas  the  probable  error  of 
the  English  papers  was  4.0  and  4.8  respectively. 

A  little  ajialysis,  however,  will  show  the  absurdity  of  assimung 
greater  precision  in  evaluating  a  mathematical  paper  than  in 
evaluating  a  language  or  any  other  kind  of  paper.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  a 
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demonstration,  yet  there  are  countless  ways  in  which  the  demon- 
stration may  be  worked  out,  involving  the  succession  of  the  stq)S| 
the  use  of  theorems  and  definitions,  the  neatness  of  the  drawings, 
and  most  of  all  tfie  relative  value  of  each  particular  demonstration 
or  definition  in  the  evaluation  of  the  paper  as  a  whole.  Obviously 
the  complication  of  factors  is  as  intricate  in  one  sort  of  paper  as  in 
another. 

Why  the  marks  of  this  particular  paper  vary  even  more  widely 
than  those  of  the  English  papers  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
this  geometry  paper  allowed  of  two  fairly  distinct  wajrs  of  evalua- 
tion. The  form,  make-up,  and  appearance  of  the  paper  were 
of  decidedly  poor  quality.  Some  teachers  entirely  disregarded  these 
elements  while  others  imposed  a  heavy  penalty  upon  the  paper  on 
their  account.  In  many  instances  this  was  indicated  by  the  com- 
ments on  the  papers.  But  even  this  difference  in  viewpoint  alone 
does  not  explain  the  extremely  high  or  extremely  low  marks.  For 
example,  one  teacher  gave  the  paper  a  mark  of  50  and  said  that  he 
had  deducted  4  points  for  spelling.  Another  marked  it  45  and 
stated  that  he  had  made  no  deduction  for  poor  form.  Still  another 
one  marked  it  75  including  a  penalty  for  form,  or  85  excluding  a 
penalty  for  form.  Furthermore  the  amoimt  that  was  subtracted 
for  careless  make-up  ranged  from  3  points  in  the  case  of  one  teacher 
to  13  points  in  the  case  of  another. 

It  is  therefore  fully  evident  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
a  mathematical  paper  should  be  capable  of  more  precise  evaluation 
than  any  other  kind  of  paper.  In  fact,  the  greater  certainty  of 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  or 
definition  may  even  contribute  slightly  to  the  wider  variability  of 
the  marks,  because  the  strict  marker  would  have  less  occasion  to 
give  the  pupil  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

In  the  next  place,  the  criticism  might  be  offered  that  the  wide 
variation  of  the  marks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  graded 
by  schools  scattered  over  a  large  area,  each  one  having  a  different 
standard  of  attainment.  A  propos  of  this  point  we  may  note 
that  the  school  from  which  the  paper  was  obtained  has  five  teachers 
of  geometry,  each  of  whom  graded  the  paper  independently  as 
follows:  70,  65,  60,  70,  and  59,  average  64.8,  mean  variation  4.2. 
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In  a  large  high  school  in  Ohio  the  paper  was  graded  by  four  teachers 
of  geometry  as  follows:  76,  75,  67,  and  61,  average  69.8,  mean 
variation  5.8.    In  both  of  these  schools  the  passing  grade  is  70. 

Finally  we  may  raise  the  question :  How  much  variation  is  there 
in  the  marks  assigned  to  the  answer  of  any  individual  question  ? 
Sixty-two  of  the  returns  contained  marks  for  the  answer  to  each 
sq>arate  question.  Forty-nine  were  graded  on  a  scale  of  o  to  12^, 
and  thirteen  on  a  scale  of  o  to  10.    The  marks  of  the  latter  given  to 


.  Z  t  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10         iz         19  13 

FtG.  4.— Grades  of  answer  to  question  ten.    Median  5.1.    Probable  error  z . z 

the  answer  for  question  ten,  which  is  reproduced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  were  as  follows:  5,  5,  o,  o,  5,  3,  4,  2,  3,  2,  5,  6J,  5, 
average  3. 5,  mean  variation  i . 7. 

Fig.  4  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  values  assigned  to  the 
answer  for  question  ten  by  the  49  teachers  who  graded  on  the  scale 
of  o  to  12^.  The  median  is  5.1  and  the  probable  error  is  i.i. 
If  we  transpose  this  probable  error  into  terms  of  the  usual  scale 
of  o  to  100  by  multipljring  it  by  8,  we  obtain  a  probable  error  of  8 . 8. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  probable  error  of  all  the  marks  in  Fig. 
3,  namely  7 . 5.  Hence  we  see  that  the  marks  of  the  answer  for  a 
single  question  of  the  paper  vary  about  as  widely  as  those  of  the 
entire  paper. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAMS 

High  schools,  in  modeling  their  commencement  programs  after  the 
colleges,  have  made  of  them  merely  aimless  exhibitions.  We  are  often 
deceived  by  the  attendance  into  believing  that  these  exhibitions  arc 
enjoyed.  It  is  personal  interest  in  the  graduates,  not  delight  in  the 
program,  that  brings  the  crowd.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  more  distant 
than  a  first  cousin  of  the  speaker  ever  really  enjoyed  a  high-school  boy's 
commencement  "oration." 

Just  why  conmiencement  should  be  marked  by  a  flourish  of  amateur- 
ish oratory  has  never  been  shown.  If  such  a  demonstration  does  seem 
to  be  desirable,  it  is  still  not  clear  why  we  ought  to  select  for  its  execution 
those  students  who  have  ranked  highest  in  mathematics,  chemistry, 
Latin,  and  zo5logy.  Yet  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  "good  grades"  that 
fill  the  positions  on  the  commencement  stage. 

What  ordinarily  occurs  in  preparation  for  these  commencement 
programs  is  familiar  to  every  high-sdiool  teacher  who  has  had  to  do  with 
their  creation.  The  honored,  but  usually  xmhappy,  student  searches  his 
memory  and  the  files  of  old  conmiencement  programs  for  a  suitable 
subject.  He  seizes  upon  one  which  has  a  euphonious  ring,  or  upon  one 
which  he  sees  is  well  covered  in  the  reader's  guide,  or  perhaps  upon  one 
in  which  his  high-school  work  has  given  him  a  decided  interest  and  even 
a  little  knowledge. 

Assiduous  application  to  references  and  even  more  assiduous  quota- 
tion (not  always  acknowledged)  eventually  result  in  the  production  of  the 
"oration"  or  the  "essay."  As  this  is  probably  the  first  piece  of  literature 
of  this  specific  character  which  the  student  has  ever  written,  it  will 
probably  need  more  or  less  editing.  This  is  done  by  some  teacher,  to  a 
degree  varying  with  her  regard  for  the  pupil  or  the  publicity  which  is  to 
be  given  the  fact  that  it  is  in  part  her  handiwork. 

When  in  glandng  at  random  through  old  commencement  programs 
one  encounters  "The  Race  Problem,"  "Competition,"  "The  Immigra- 
tion Question,"  "The  Cross  or  the  Crescent,"  "The  Ideal  Successful 
Career,"  "World  Peace,"  and  "Nihil  Sine  Lahore,"  and  contemplates 
what  the  average  high-school  Senior  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  must  have 
said  upon  them,  one  wonders  that  conmiencement  programs  of  this 
character  have  remained  so  long  extant. 
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But  without  attempting  any  quarrel  with  the  old  custom  of 
"speaking"  at  commencement,  or  with  whatever  method  may  be  used 
in  choosing  the  speakers,  there  are,  it  would  seem,  three  elements  in  the 
average  program  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  accomplishment,  con- 
tribute to  its  failure.  First,  the  student  has  usually  only  a  meager 
comprehension  of  the  subject  which  he  presents;  second,  the  audience 
has  only  an  indirect  interest  in  the  question  presented,  and  no  interest 
m  a  juvenile  discussion  of  it;  and  third,  whatever  idea  the  student 
originally  had  as  to  what  constitutes  effective  speaking  has  either  been 
stimulated  into  intoxication  or  sandbagged  into  inanity  by  the  staggering 
announcement  that  he  is  to  produce  an  "oration." 

In  an  effort  to  evade  these  errors,  the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
last  year  tried  something  new  in  commencement  programs.  We  set 
down  three  things  as  essential:  First,  the  speakers  should  talk  on  some- 
thing which  they  understood;  on  something  concerning  which  they 
could  speak  without  reference  to  sources  other  than  their  own  knowl- 
edge; and  on  something  concerning  which  they  knew  more  than  the 
audience  to  whom  they  were  speaking.  Second,  the  speakers  should  not 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  preparing  a  formal  address. 
Third,  the  talk  should  have  a  direct  interest  to,  and  Uierefore  be  capable 
of  producing  a  direct  effect  upon,  this  audience.  It  was  decided  that 
most  of  the  "coaching"  should  be  done  in  giving  the  speakers  a  start  in 
the  right  direction  rather  than  in  revision  of  the  manuscripts,  and  that 
in  such  revision  as  was  'made,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  make  the 
composition  have  as  local  and  personal  an  appeal  as  possible.  As  a 
result,  the  determination  was  reached  that  the  commencement  speakers 
should  all  deal  with  those  phases  of  high-school  life  of  which  the  audience 
would  know,  or  would  have  thought,  very  little.  This  idea  had  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  entire  program  could  be  unified  under  the 
one  title  "Products  and  By-Products  of  High-School  Life."  How  this 
idea  was  worked  out  can  best  be  shown  by  the  program  which  was 
given.  Under  the  general  heading  given  above  came  the  "Salutatory." 
This,  which  was  really  little  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  remainder 
of  the  program,  began  with  these  words: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  People  of  Joliet: 

TUs  hi^  school  is  your  school.  As  the  ta3q>ayers  of  the  township  of  Joliet, 
you  are  the  sharehokieis  of  this  institution.  In  coming  here  tonight  you  come 
not  merely  as  friends  and  visitors,  you  come  as  owners. 

Upon  former  occasions  similar  to  this  it  has  been  customary  for  the  com- 
mencement speakers  to  attempt  the  discussion  of  questions  of  national  and 
even  world-wide  importance. 
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Tonight  we  shall  refrain  from  every  sudi  effort  and  shall  try  simply  to 
render  to  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  things  which  3rour  high  school  is  doing 
for  us.  The  direct  results  of  many  lines  of  our  work  are  already  known  to  you ; 
these  we  shall  take  for  granted  and  dwell  now  upon  some  of  the  less  con- 
spicuous benefits  connected  with  the  various  branches  of  our  school  activity. 
If,  when  we  have  finished,  you  shall  feel  that  you  know  this  school  better; 
that  you  have  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  dividends  in  trained  boys  and 
girls  which  your  investment  here  b  producing,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  our 
conunencement  program  has  been  a  success.  We  shall  have  done  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  do — shown  you  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid  hi^  schod 
which  you  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  attend. 

The  themes  of  the  other  speakers  were  as  follows:  "This  High  School 
asanAmericanizer";  "Effect  of  Teachers  upon  the  Student";  "Develop- 
ment from  Physical  Education  in  High  School";  "The  Desirability  of  a 
Knowledge  of  Chemistry";  "Some  Practical  Values  of  IGstory  and 
Literature";  "The  Social  Training  of  Our  High-School  Course";  "The 
Moral  Lessons  of  High-School  Work." 

Levekett  S.  Lyon 
Township  High  School 
Joliet,  ni. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''School  Renew'': 

Sir:  I  have  seen  the  review  of  my  little  Short  Stories  for  Oral  French 
in  your  January  nimiber.  I  sincerely  welcome  criticism  of  my  book, 
but  your  reviewer  has  some  misconceptions  of  its  purpose.  My  Oral 
French  has  no  connection  with  the  series  of  French  books  which  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  have  announced.  It  is  just  a  little  waif  all  alone  by 
itself,  to  help  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  who  need  it  to  do  and  love 
good  oral  work. 

I  thought  the  title  Oral  French  was  sufficiently  explanatory  in  itsdf 
to  make  the  purpose  of  the  book  clear.  With  my  own  classes  I  ^>end 
fifteen  minutes  tlie  first  day,  ten  the  next,  and  five  or  six  the  next  on 
one  of  the  stories.  When  I  covered  twenty  stories  with  a  beginning 
class  in  Horace  Mann  High  School,  it  was  additional  oral  work  "tadced 
on  to"  the  regular,  already  heavy,  course,  and  done  gladly  by  my 
pupils  because  they  loved  it. 

Oral  French  has  no  object  but  what  the  preface  states,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  German  methods  or  reform  methods.  It  simply  shows 
what  has  been  completely  successful  for  three  years  running  in  an 
American  high  school  with  classes  of  twenty  bo)rs  and  girls.  It  seems 
to  woA  just  as  well  in  Teachers  Collie  in  larger  classes  of  older  pupils. 
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When  much  work  in  translation  is  required,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  "treat  it  orally."  Whatever  is  treated  orally  must  be  completely 
treated — and  should  lead  to  written  work. 

I  think  Oral  French  has  enough  material  for  two  years'  work  at  least. 
When  it  is  completed,  pupils  have  a  good  vocabulary  and  can  use  it  in 
an  animated  way.  I  did  think  of  adding  "stories  without  questions/' 
but  most  texts  for  reading  have  these.  When  any  class  is  ready  to 
graduate  from  Oral  French,  let  it  do  so.  When  the  wings  can  carry  the 
birds,  they  fly — ^the  earlier  the  better  if  the  wings  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  them  up. 

As  to  the  "only  granmiatical  topic  treated" — ^the  hard  thing  in 
French  is  the  irr^ular  verb.  There  are  three  conjugations  in  French — 
and  irregular  verbs.  I  tell  my  pupils  at  once  that  there  are  irregular 
verbs.  I  really  do  tell  them  the  truth,  but  gradually,  as  they  are  able 
to  bear  it.  May  I  say  that  by  this  method  my  beginners  have  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year  a  very  complete  mastery  of  the  French  irregtilar 
verb,  not  excluding  the  dire  subjunctive  mood  ? 

As  to  the  vocabulary — ^your  reviewer  is  very  merciful;  there  are 
mudi  worse  things  than  he  found,  but  I  believe  that  they  have  all  been 
changed  for  the  second  edition. 

Your  reviewer  is  right — ^it  is  hard  to  make  a  French-French  vocabu- 
lary at  once  correct  and  simple.  You  see  even  two  Frenchmen  have 
found  it  so. 

Anna  Woods  Ballard 

TlCACHERS  COLZXGE 

February  25 

A  CORRECTION 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ''School  Review'': 

Sir:  In  my  artide  on  "The  Second  Year  of  a  Modem  Language," 
in  the  January  number  of  the  School  Review,  the  peculiarity  of  the  South 
German  speech  which  makes  gehen  sound  like  kehen  and  kehren  like 
g^en  was  erroneously  described  as  "the  tendency  to  make  all  stops 
into  ^irants  and  all  spirants  into  stops"  (p.  36, 11.  26,  27).  The  phrase 
should  have  been,  ''the  failure  to  distinguish  between  voiced  and  voice- 
less stops." 

WiLLiAic  R.  Price 
Staie  Depasimxnt  ov  Education 
Albany,  N.Y. 
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COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Society  held  two  sessions  and  a  luncheon  in  Philadelphia  on 
Monday,  February  24.  At  the  sessions  the  papers  were  discussed  as 
usual,  except  that  Professors  Meriam  and  Jones  were  not  present  to 
present  their  papers.  Professor  F.  E.  Thompson  presented  his  views  on 
"The  Placing  and  Promotion  of  Teachers"  at  the  afternoon  session. 
An  abstract  of  this  and  other  discussions  will  appear  in  the  May  number 
of  the  School  Review. 

The  usual  luncheon  was  held  at  noon  of  this  day  in  the  Walton. 
About  sixty  members  were  present,  and  all  arrangements  were  admirably 
cared  for  by  Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  of  Swarthmore. 

The  business  meeting  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
session.  The  constitution  was  amended  to  conform  to  current  practice 
in  regard  to  dues  and  t}ie  si^  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  treasurer's  report  in  brief  was  as  follows: 

Receipts: 

From  former  treasurer $  42.45 

Collected  on  1911  dues 42. 8$ 

Collected  on  1912  dues 208. 15 

Collected  on  1913  dues 216.00 

$509  45 

Expenditures: 

University  of  Chicago  Press $416. 73 

Secretary's  expenses — 

Stamps $14. 55 

Printing 12.50 

Telegrams .^ 6. 78 

Express 1.93 

35.76 

Refunds  to  members 6. 30 

458-79 

50.66 
Bills  outstanding  February  20  (about) 35.00 

15.00 
Dues  for  1913  not  paid,  but  "good" 72.00 

Potential  assets 87.00 
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On  March  i,  1912,  the  Society  owed  about  $250.00  and  had  less  than 
$45.00  in  the  treasury.  This  state  of  affairs  was  due  mainly  to  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  many  members  in  regard  to  the  contract 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  dues,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
render  a  bill  for  dues  for  the  succeeding  year  on  December  i ;  to  render 
a  second  bill  if  necessary  on  January  i ;  to  drop  automatically!  on  Febru- 
ary i,  ail  members  not  then  paid  up. 

The  following  officers  for  1913-14,  as  proposed  by  the  nominating 
committee  (Professors  Judd,  Hanus,  and  Sutton),  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  George  M.  Forbes,  Rochester  University. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Carter  Alexander,  University  of  Missouri. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  succeed  Professor  F.  £.  Bolton, 
Professor  F.  E.  Thompson,  University  of  Colorado. 

President  James  announced  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  any 
members  to  undertake  seriously  the  investigation  into  the  rating  of 
normal  sdiools  recommended  at  the  191 2  meeting.  He  accordingly 
requested  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  next  year  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  matter.  He  also  urged  them  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  appointing  another  committee  to  study  the  placing  and  promo- 
tion of  teadiers  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Since  the  list  of  members  was  published  in  the  February  School 
Renew ^  the  following  have  been  added: 

Adams,  Elizabeth  K.,  Professor  of  Education,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 


Ayer,  F.  C,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 

Ore. 
Bell,  J.  Carleton,  Chairman  of  School  of  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
EDiff,  J.  D.,  Professor  of  High  School  Administration  and  High  School  Visitor, 

University  of  Missouri,  Coliunbia,  Mo. 
Fant,  Aima  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  Mississippi  Industrial  College,  Cblum- 

bus.  Miss. 
Card,  W.  L.,  Professor  of  IHstory  and  Principles  of  Education,  C^o  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Ohio. 
Heckman,  Samuel  B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Mlegas,  Milo  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 
Jessup,  W.  A.,  Director  of  School  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Kieran,  James  M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Normal  College,  New  York. 
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Kilpatrick,  William  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  of  Education,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York. 

Klapper,  Paul,  Instructor  in  Education,  Cbllege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Moore,  L.  B.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sheldon,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  History  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Swift,  Fletcher  H.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Carter  Alexander 

Secretary  College  Teachers  of  EducaUon 


MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  most  important  educational  gathering  of  the  year  is  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  and  its  affiliated  oigani- 
zationsi  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  week  of  February. 
Among  the  affiliated  organizations  were  the  National  Council,  the  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  the  International  Kindergarten  Association,  and  a  half- 
dozen  other  national  societies  and  general  conmiittees.  The  discussions 
of  these  various  bodies  cannot  be  reported  here.  Two  general  comments 
on  the  significance  of  this  meeting  apply  to  all  of  the  organizations. 

First,  this  winter  meeting  has  dearly  outstripped  all  other  meetings 
in  importance.  The  summer  meeting  of  the  Association  does  not -bring 
together  as  representative  or  influential  a  group  of  educators  as  does 
this  meeting.  The  conmiittees  which  report  at  this  meeting  are  also  of 
greater  significance  and  influence  in  the  aggregate  than  are  the  commit- 
tees which  report  at  the  summer  meeting.  The  total  registration  at 
Philadelphia  was  over  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  in  attendance  who  were  not  formal  members  of  the  Association. 

Second,  the  very  striking  emphasis  in  all  of  the  meetings  on  discus- 
sions of  a  scientific  type  marks  a  great  advance  upon  tiie  informal, 
inspirational  programs  of  a  few  years  ago.  Here  and  there  a  voice  was 
raised  in  protest  against  the  effort  to  measure  educational  products,  but 
in  the  main  there  was  the  most  cordial  S3anpathy  with  scientific  studies 
of  every  type.  Even  the  protests  were  encouraging,  both  because  they 
warn  the  scientific  worker  of  the  necessity  of  caution  against  overhasty 
generalization,  and  also  because  they  show  that  even  the  reluctant  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  era  of  exact  evaluations  in  education  has 
arrived. 
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WASTE  IN  FRESHMAN  YEAR 

In  his  annual  report  Presidait  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
asserts  that,  becaiise  the  first  year  of  college  duplicates  to  such  a  large 
extent  the  work  of  the  high  schools,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  Fresh- 
man year  is  to  aboUsh  it.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  which  has  been 
pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  Review  by  Dean  Angell  that  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  work  required  in  a  four-year  college  course  is  of  elementary 
grade.  The  distinction  between  elementary  courses  and  advanced 
courses  is  exactly  the  distinction  which  should  mark  the  transition  from 
high-school  work  to  college  work,  but  at  the  present  time  this  transition 
is  not  clearly  made. 

The  following  brief  quotation  will  give  a  somewhat  further  view  of 
President  Judson's  position: 

In  the  first  years  of  the  colleges,  instruction  is  given  for  two  full  years  in 
dementary  Frendi  and  in  elementary  German,  and  one  full  year  in  general 
hist<»y;  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  a  year  in  English  composition  and 
literature;  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  in  political  science;  i^d  also  there  is 
more  or  less  elementary  work  in  Latin,  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  mathematics, 
and  in  biology.  The  content  of  these  courses  b  npt  different  essentially  from 
that  of  the  same  subjects  as  treated  in  the  high-school  classes. 

All  of  these  things  should  be  taught  in  the  hi^  school,  and  it  b  difficult 
to  see  any  adequate  reason  for  requiring  five  years  instead  of  four  years  of 
high-school  instruction. 

The  average  student  b  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellectual  acimien.  He 
generally  forms  a  fairly  accurate  judgment  as  to  what  b  worth  while  and  what 
is  not  worth  while,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  dissipation  of  energy  which 
mariLS  the  early  years  of  the  college  course  b  not  something  whidi  results 
primarily  from  the  innate  pernicious  qualities  of  Freshmen,  but  that  it  comes 
more  likely  from  an  irrational  requirement  by  college  authorities. 

In  other  words,  on  entering  college  the  student  should  find  that  he  b 
studying  advanced  subjects  in  a  new  way,  treated  seriously,  and  yielding 
results  whidi  he  at  once  realizes  to  be  of  importance  to  himself. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  KANSAS 

Kansas  b  to  have  a  salaried  educational  governing  board  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Thb  board  of  three  has  appro- 
priated for  its  use  during  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1915,  the 
sum  of  $41,000.00  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  its  members,  and  for  the 
payment  of  its  secretary  and  office  employees.  Each  member  is  to 
xeceive  a  salary  of  $3,500  and  all  traveling  expenses.  The  board  is 
called  the  State  Board  of  Adminbtration  and  is  created  to  govern  the 
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State  University,  State  Agricultural  College,  the  three  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Not  more  than  two  members  can  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  not 
more  than  one  shall  be  an  alumnus  of  any  one  of  the  institutions  con- 
cerned, and  not  more  than  one  can  be  chosen  from  one  congressional 
district. 

The  bill,  which  is  now  a  law,  was  incorporated  in  both  the  party 
platforms  of  last  fall.  It  is  the  most  radical  departure  in  university 
administration.  Even  the  Iowa  plan  retains  some  of  the  featiu^es  of 
individual  boards  for  the  different  institutions,  and  allows  for  a  measure 
of  administration  individually  for  each  institution  by  selecting  the  smaller 
salaried  board  from  the  existing  separate  boards  of  regents  (most  of 
whom  serve  without  pay)  for  each  institution. 

The  popularity  of  the  bill  rests  on  the  apparently  general  belief  that 
such  a  board  will  be  able  to  save  money  without  hurting  the  institutions. 
The  former  State  Conunission  of  Higher  Education  (the  associated 
boards  of  regents  of  the  different  state  institutions  of  higher  education) 
proposed  the  only  substitute  for  the  above  measure  which  met  with  any- 
thing like  serious  consideration.  This  was  a  plan  of  consolidation  of 
governing  bodies  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one  in  Iowa. 

The  powers  of  the  Kansas  Single  Board  are  sweeping.  The  members 
are  required  explicitly  by  statute  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties 
of  the  board,  must  attend  each  institution  for  a  period  each  month, 
maintain  offices  at  each  institution,  and  are  ineligible  to  hold  any  other 
appointive  or  elective  office. 

C.  H.  Johnston 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  HOME  STUDY 

A  news  item  from  Marion,  Ohio,  states  that  the  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  sweeping  resolution  eliminating  all  examinations  save  those 
at  graduation.  The  statement  goes  on  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  pl^>ils 
are  overworked,  and  that  many  examinations,  all  of  which  are  useless, 
are  the  real  cause  of  this  difficulty.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board 
arose  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  school  system 
which  compelled  boys  and  girls  to  work  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day  while 
the  government  and  the  state  had  provided  laws  for  men  and  women 
makmg  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  engaged  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  in  labor. 

One  looks  forward  with  interest  to  the  operations  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Marion,  Ohio.    Evidently  the 
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board  feds  that  examinations  at  the  time  of  graduation  are  either 
necessary  or  have  some  justification.  Would  it  not,  on  the  whole,  be 
merdf ul  to  the  students  in  that  school  if  they  could  be  prepared  for  these 
final  examinations  by  a  few  rehearsals  during  the  course?  President 
Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  used  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  life  is  a  succession  of  examinations.  The  lawyer  is 
examined  when  he  presents  his  brief;  the  business  man  is  examined  when 
he  presents  to  his  colleagues  a  project  which  he  has  formulated;  the 
preacher  is  examined  by  his  audiences  whenever  he  preaches  a  sermon; 
the  housekeeper  is  examined  by  her  guests  whenever  they  come  upon 
her  suddenly  and  tax  her  powers  of  entertainment.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  practical  examination  involves  all  of  the  features  of  a  test  of 
the  individual's  ability  ''to  cram  up"  for  the  special  occasion.  The 
worst  possible  charges  that  can  be  made  against  an  examination  must 
therefore  be  faced  with  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  school  exami- 
nation is  hardly  more  than  one  phase  of  the  preparation  for  life. 

But  not  to  enter  into  a  dispute  on  the  matter  of  examinations  with 
the  school  board  of  Marion,  one  notes  with  interest  the  final  statement 
that  high-school  pupils  in  that  dty  work  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day.  This 
is  certainly  a  imique  situation  in  American  education.  Marion,  Ohio, 
ought  to  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  intellectual  prodigies  which 
will  be  produced  by  this  arduous  attention  to  intellectual  matters. 
Most  institutions  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  much  smaller  portion 
o{  the  high-school  student's  day  for  strictly  scholastic  engagements. 


ENDOWMENT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  STUDIES 

The  Cam^e  Foundation  has  received  from  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  educational  researches  a  fund  of  $1,250,000.  The 
income  of  this  fund  will  be  free  from  the  obligations  which  attach  to  the 
pension  endowment  and  will  be  devoted  to  such  studies  as  the  Founda- 
tion has  in  times  past  conducted  in  its  investigation  of  medical  schools. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  following  news  item  from  Nevada  City  calls  attention  to  another 
e]q)eriment  of  the  type  which  has  become  relatively  familiar  in  American 
schools. 

The  system  of  student  government  adopted  in  the  hi^  school  of  this  dty 
has  worked  wonders,  and  it  will  be  continued  indefinitely  as  long  as  it  works 
successfully.  Heretofore  it  was  necessary  for  a  teacher  dways  to  remain  with 
a  dass,  even  during  a  study  period,  but  now  the  class  b  divided  up  into  smaller 
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dasses  and  the  teachers  are  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more .  The  student 
court  consists  of  a  president  and  two  representatives  from  each  class,  and  they 
dedde  what  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  to  those  who  do  not  behave,  and 
they  see  that  the  punishment  b  inflicted.  The  system  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  preserve  order,  and  putting  the  students  on  their  honor  seems  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  large  majority  of  them. 

Such  experiments  always  begin  with  great  enthusiasm.  One  won- 
ders why  the  practice  of  student-government  has  not  become  universal 
if  the  enthusiasm  is  justified  in  each  of  these  particular  centers.  The 
answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  equally 
complete  reports  of  the  termination  of  some  of  the  experiments.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for  some  student 
of  self-government  to  make  a  careful  anal3rsis  of  the  failures  of  such 
e]q>eriments  where  they  have  not  been  successful,  in  order  that  the  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  the  advantages  of  such  self-government  may  become 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  We  have  learned  much  about  public 
health  by  the  study  of  diseases.  Everyone  assents  in  the  abstract  to 
the  desirability  of  self-government  by  high-school  students,  and  yet  the 
balance  of  practice  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  skepticism. 


STUDENT  RECORDS 

The  problem  of  securing  suitable  records  for  individual  students  in 
a  school  is  commanding  at  the  present  time  much  serious  discusdon. 
Such  records  usually  have  the  ddect  of  being  so  brief  and  summary  in 
character  that  they  do  not  represent  adequately  the  pupil's  achievement 
and  do  not  constitute  a  safe  guide  for  the  further  adjustment  of  his 
school  work. 

There  is  also  a  competitive  element  in  most  t3rpes  of  school  records. 
The  student  is  graded  with  regard  to  his  relative  position  in  a  class  made 
up  of  a  large  number  of  other  students.  The  following  blank  is  used  by 
the  Liggett  School  of  Detroit  in  recording  the  work  of  its  students. 
This  blank  is  filled  out  for  each  individual  and  serves  first  to  give  a  large 
body  of  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  pupil's  work.  Second, 
it  permits  a  comparison  of  the  pupil  with  himself,  rather  than  with  other 
members  of  the  class.  Such  a  report  is  filed  in  the  principal's  office 
every  two  months  and  is  made  the  basis  of  conferences  and  interviews 
with  the  pupil  and  his  parents. 

A  somewhat  different  blank  is  iised  in  sending  notices  to  parents. 
This  blank  contains  the  following  statement  by  way  of  explanation  of 
the  record.    "Our  system  of  reports  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  a 
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teacher's  judicious  recognition  of  success  and  failure,  of  cause  and  effect, 
oi  effort  and  achievement,  is  helpful  to  the  workers.  So  far  as  possible 
we  wish  to  destroy  the  habit  of  competition  with  others  and  establish  a 
true  conception  of  the  value  of  self-management."  This  home  report 
then  gives  for  each  study  taken  by  the  pupil  a  statement  of  the  pupil's 
achievement,  preparation,  attitude,  deportment,  and  attendance.    The 
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filing  and  handling  of  these  rqx)rts  involves  somewhat  more  labor  than 
is  represented  in  conventional  pupils'  rqx)rts.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enlarging  school  reports  and  this 
daborate  example  may  serve  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  similar  plans 
dsewhere.  

SHALL  WE  HAVE  SEPARATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS? 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  has  issued  a  pamphlet  which  is  entitled  Principles  and  Policies 
Thai  SkoM  Underlie  State  Legislation  for  a  State  System  of  Vocational 
Education.  The  preamble  to  the  statement  of  principles  sets  forth  the 
foct  that  this  is  ''a  tentative  statement  of  principles  and  policies  formu- 
lated at  the  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  in  annual  convention,  at  Philadelphia,. 
December,  191 2,  and  approved  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Society,. 
February,  1913." 

In  the  middle  of  this  pamphlet  there  are  several  paragraphs  which 
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seem  to  the  present  writer  to  deserve  more  than  passing  notice.  These 
are  paragraphs  27  to  30,  which  are  here  reprinted  for  the  puipose  of 
drawing  attention  to  them  and  to  the  importance  of  the  National 
Society  which  is  conmiitted  to  this  educational  program. 

27.  SeparcUion  of  vocational  and  general  education. — ^For  these  reasons, 
whether  administered  by  regular  public  school  authorities  or  a  separate  board 
of  control,  and  whether  conducted  in  a  separate  building  or  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  regular  school,  the  work  in  vocational  education  should  be  carried 
on  separately  and  independently  from  that  of  general  education,  so  that  it  may 
be  left  free  to  realize  the  dominant  aim  of  fitting  for  useful  employment.  This 
requires  a  separate  organization,  under  a  separate  head  or  a  distinctive  manage- 
ment, and  separate  equipment,  course  of  study,  pupils,  and  teachers  who  shall 
have  had  extended  practical  experience  in  the  industries  or  occupations  they 
are  employed  to  teach. 

28.  SeparaU  schools  best, — ^Experience  seems  to  prove  that  where  conditicms 
admit,  this  work  can  be  best  prosecuted  in  separate  schools,  whether  under  the 
control  of  the  regular  board  of  education  or  otherwise. 

29.  Cilies  of  more  than  25^)00  inkabiianls  should  probably  be  required  to 
meet  the  need  of  vocational  education  by  separate  schools  rather  than  in 
departments  of  regular  schools. 

30.  Separateness  and  dominance  of  vocational  aim, — Should  the  state  desire 
to  give  aid  to  vocational  departments  in  the  regular  schools,  such  a  dq>artment 
should  be  defined  in  the  law  as  a  department  having  a  separate  head  or  director 
who  should  be  treated  as  an  expert  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  vocational 
education,  and  having  separate  organization  of  classes,  teachers,  and  courses 
of  study,  and  s^>arate  facilities  for  carrying  on  shopwork.  The  academic  work 
shoidd  be  such  as  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  this  department,  and  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  control  as  a  condition  of  state  aid. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  paragraph  28  the  statement  is  made  that 
experience  seems  to  prove  that  where  conditions  admit  this  work  can 
best  be  prosecuted  in  separate  schools.  The  Elementary  School  Teacher 
presented  in  the  February  issue  a  paper  by  Professor  Roman  which 
defended  for  Germany  exactly  the  opposite  thesis.  The  experience  of 
New  York  state  is  directly  opposed  to  this  statement.  The  judgment 
of  the  Indiana  commission  contradicts  what  is  here  said.  It  has  appeared 
in  the  discussion  carried  on  in  the  state  of  Illinois  that  there  is  a  very 
large  degree  of  unanimity  among  educators  that  a  separate  school  system 
is  not  the  best  way  to  d«d  with  this  problem.  In  the  face  of  all  the  facts 
it  is  certainly  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  formulated  policy  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and  to 
secure  if  possible  a  wide  discussion  of  these  principles  by  American 
teachers. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  certainly  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to 
the  organization  which  has  sent  out  these  principles  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  separation  of  this  organization  from  the  general  body 
of  educational  organizations  is  a  distinct  misfortune.  It  is  not  easily 
possible  for  superintendents  and  others  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
industrial  education  to  be  present  at  the  separate  meetings  of  this 
Society  and  without  them  there  is  danger  that  the  Society  will  fail  to 
discuss  sympathetically  the  problems  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is 
not  strange  that  this  separate,  isolated  organization  should  reach  a 
solution  which  is  in  keeping  with  its  own  character  and  in  keeping  with 
the  lack  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  members  of  intimate  connection  with 
the  public  school.  In  the  meantime  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who 
follows  the  discussion  of  industrial  education  in  this  country  that  it  will 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  a  breach  is  created,  such  as  is  advocated  in  the 
pamphlet  from  which  quotation  is  made  above. 


ORGANIZATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  Philadelphia  Pro- 
fessor Suzzallo,  of  Columbia  University,  presented  in  elaborate  detail  a 
plan  for  the  more  complete  organization  of  teachers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Professor  Suzzallo's  presentation  began  by  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  emphasizmg  professional  rather  than  economic  interests 
in  the  future  development  of  American  teachers'  associations.  He 
defined  the  nature  of  a  profession.  He  then  advocated  the  formation 
of  small  local  teachers'  guilds,  these  to  be  federated  in  the  larger  county 
and  state  organizations.  From  these  larger  federations  representatives 
should  be  sent  to  a  national  gathering  where  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  can  be  adequately  discussed  and  formulated. 
Some  of  the  advantages  and  difficulties  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
federated  organization  were  pointed  out  by  Professor  Suzzallo  and  the 
speakers  who  followed  him  on  the  program. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  carefully  the  possibilities  of 
making  effective  the  suggestions  thus  presented.  The  committee  con- 
skts  of  the  following  persons  who  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  make  suggestions  or  make  comments  upon  the  plans: 
Miss  Blake,  of  New  York  City ;  Mr.  Downing,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Snwiden, 
of  Massachusetts;  Professor  Bolton,  of  Oregon;  President  Kirk,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Meek,  of  Idaho;  and  Mr.  Judd,  of  Chicago  (chairman). 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Official  announcement  was  made  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  that 
the  National  Education  Association  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  from 
July  7  to  July  ii.  The  general  plan  which  is  in  view  for  the  Assodation 
is  an  eastern  meeting  in  1914  and  a  meeting  in  California  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Ejq)osition  in  1915. 


LENGTHENING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAK 

The  question  has  come  up  in  the  dty  of  Boston  of  lengthening  the 
school  year.  A  good  deal  of  local  discussion  followed  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  The  following  editorial  comment  from  the 
Boston  Journal  is  selected  from  the  numerous  discussions  which  were 
printed  on  this  topic  because  it  presents  clearly  and  concisely  a  very 
important  series  of  considerations  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  whenever 
the  problem  of  lengthening  the  school  year  is  taken  up. 

Aside  from  this  fact,  do  our  people  realize  that  American  school  children 
do  not  work  nearly  as  long  or  as  hard  as  children  of  other  countries,  notably 
Germany?  Do  they  realize  that,  at  best,  our  children  get  a  very  meager 
training  for  life  and  effective  usefulness?  Do  they  realize  that  the  industrial 
future  and  hence  the  happiness  of  these  veiy  children  is  boimd  up  in  the  train- 
ing they  get  in  the  schools  and  that  the  more  they  get  the  better  fitted  for  life 
they  will  be? 

A  part  of  the  complaint  against  the  public  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  a  fair  opportunity  with  the  frequent  interruptions  and  hdi- 
days  to  teach  concentration  and  continuous  hard  work,  both  of  which  are 
prime  necessities  to  capable  service  in  later  life.  A  longer  term  is  almost  a 
necessity.  On  the  score  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  themselves,  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  children  who  are  early 
compelled  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 


YALE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  item  is  clipped  from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  February 
28: 

In  response  to  the  widespread  demands  of  the  preparatory  schoob  that 
Yale's  requirements  for  admission  be  modified,  the  most  sweeping  changes 
made  since  the  college  became  a  university  have  been  recommended  by  the 
joint  committee  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  two  imdergraduate  depart- 
ments, the  academic  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

The  report  is  ready  for  confirmation  by  the  two  faculties  in  question  and 
no  doubt  is  f  dt  that  it  will  be  ratified  and  will  be  a  part  of  the  entrance  require- 
ment scheme  in  1914.    The  concessions  made  by  Yale  to  the  demands  of  the 
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seoondaiy  schools  assure  a  marked  amount  of  elasticity,  but  no  mention  is 
made  in  them  of  vocational  studies,  further  than  that  an  extra  course  in  history 
and  in  science  be  added  to  the  entrance  requirements. 

In  three  respects,  however,  elasticity  is  gained,  and,  according  to  Dean 
Frederick  S.  Jones,  of  the  academic  department,  who  announces  the  report  in 
the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  today,  any  serious,  earnest  boy  who  is  a  graduate  of 
a  good  high  school  should  find  it  easy  to  enter  Yale. 

The  elasticity  in  judging  examination  papers  is  indicated  in  the  clause  of 
the  Fqx>rt  that  aUows  strength  in  one  subject  to  bolster  tireakness  in  another. 
Suppose  a  candidate  deficient  in  Vergil,  but  strong  in  Cicero.  He  will  be 
passed  in  Latin.  Suppose  him  strong  in  algebra,  but  weak  in  geometry.  He 
will  be  given  credit  in  mathematics.  The  school  record  of  a  candidate  will 
hereafter  be  received  and  will  count  for  a  specific  amount  of  credit  in  the 
entrance  tests,  although  certificates  from  high  schools  will  not  be  aUowed  to 
enter  candidates. 

Another  broad  rule  laid  down  is  that  which  allows  a  first-rate  student, 
recommended  by  a  first-dass  principal,  to  be  given  liberal  treatment,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  pursued  the  exact  course  outlined  in  the  printed 
requirements. 

Speaking  of  Yale's  determination  not  to  accept  the  certificate  system, 
Dean  Jones  says:  "All  the  suggestions  of  the  school  men  have  been  met,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  proposal  that  Yale  accept  the  certificate  system 
of  admission.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  certificate  system.  Examinations  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing in  aU  directions  except  for  admission  to  college — throughout  the  Govern- 
ment service,  for  admission  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis;  and  in  many  of  our 
leading  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  examinations  are  considered 
the  best  test  of  a  candidate's  fitness. 

The  four  general  changes  which  the  joint  committee  recommends  and  will 
lay  before  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  country  as  Yale's  answer  to  the 
demands  recently  made  upon  her  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  question  papers  in  each  subject  shall  be  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  examiners  of  the  two  undergraduate  departments. 
These  pa:pets  shall  be  submitted  for  criticism  and  revision  to  the  official 
rqxeaentatives  of  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  That  examinations  shall  be  fewer  in  number  and  of  a  more  general 
character.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  that  as  far  as  feasible 
examination  papers  should  be  prepared  and  examined  in  such  a  way  as  to  test 
the  general  fitness  of  a  candidate  in  the  whole  of  a  subject  rather  than  in  parts 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed.  It  seems  best  to  reduce,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  number  of  examinations  by  combining  question  papers  in  similar  or  closely 
related  subjects.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  entrance  credits  should  be 
regulated  by  the  principle  that  a  uniform  standard  of  scholarship  in  each  of  the 
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subjects  required  for  admission  should  not  be  insisted  upon,  provided  the  can- 
didate has  attained  a  sufficiently  high  average  in  the  requirements  as  a  ^rbdle. 

3.  That  the  candidate  or  his  principal  instructor  may  submit  at  the  time  of 
his  final  examination  an  official  record,  indicating  his  scholarship  grades  in  each 
subject  pursued  during  his  course  of  preparatory  study.  This  record  will  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  judging  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  admission. 

4.  That  the  committee  on  admission  consider  the  application  made  by  a 
school  principal  in  behalf  of  a  final  candidate  who  during  his  preparatory  course 
has  shown  unusual  ability  and  maintained  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  but 
whose  subjects  of  study  have  differed  somewhat  from  those  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  undergraduate  departments  of  Yale  University. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  legislatures  of  forty-five  states  and  territories  will  meet  in  regular 
session  in  1913.  A  large  number  of  educational  bills  have  already  been 
introduced  in  these  legislatures.  The  bureau  of  education  distributes  a 
series  of  circulars  giving  the  titles  of  all  of  these  bills.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  imique  items  and  some  of  the  items 
that  recur  in  the  different  legislatures  indicating  the  widespread  interest 
in  certain  phases  of  educational  organization. 

A  number  of  the  bills  introduced  relate  to  pensions  for  teachers. 
Such  bills  are  before  the  legislatures  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Connecticut. 

A  number  of  the  states  are  enlarging  the  high  schools,  either  by 
creating  coimty  agricultural  high  schools  or  by  providing  for  the  stand- 
ardization and  support  of  high  schools,  in  several  cases  requiring  all 
districts  in  the  state  to  pay  the  tuition  of  students.  Such  legislation  is 
now  being  considered  in  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maine. 

A  number  of  states  are  considering  the  matter  of  uniform  textbooks. 
This  is  true  of  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Indiana,  and  Or^on. 

Among  the  interesting  items  which  are  noted  in  single  states  are  the 
following :  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Missouri  legislature  creating 
an  educational  investigating  commission.  In  Rhode  Island  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  to  secure  the  continuous  conducting  of  public  schools. 
In  Montana  a  new  school  code  is  presented  by  a  commission  which  was 
created  in  191 1 .  In  Nebraska  a  bill  is  introduced  providing  that  modem 
languages  shall  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  Oregon  there  is 
a  bill  requiring  correspondence  schools  to  furnish  proof  of  efficiency.  In 
West  Virginia  a  bill  has  been  introduced  excusing  high-school  teachers 
from  attendance  at  county  institutes. 
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A  Report  on  Vocalional  Training  in  Chicago  and  in  Oiher  Cities.  By 
Geokge  H.  Mead,  Ekkest  A.  Wseidt,  and  William  J.  Bogan, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  1910-11,  of  the 
City  Qub  of  Chicago.  Published  by  the  City  Qub  of  Chicago, 
1912.    Pp.  xiii+3is. 

In  the  first  of  the  four  sections  of  this  important  and  well-written  report, 
the  subcommittee  first  smnmarize  the  social  and  educational  condition  of 
the  community  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  vocational  training.  This  is 
followed  by  their  general  recommendation  as  to  the  constructive  measures  that 
appeal  necessary  in  meeting  the  various  needs  of  the  situation.  Some  of  the 
things  for  which  they  present  detailed  recommendations  are:  two-year  ele- 
mentary vocational  schools  for  granunar-grade  pupils;  elementary  industrial 
sdioob  for  over-age  children  who  are  below  the  seventh  grade;  optional  indus- 
trial and  commercial  courses  for  granunar  grades;  trade  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  apprentice  schools,  day  continuation  schools,  technical  trade  and  com- 
mercial courses  in  the  high  schools,  part-time  co-operative  courses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  technical  high  schools,  and  a  central  high  school  of  commerce, 
for  the  adolescent  years  of  education. 

The  second  part  of  the  voliune  discusses  industrial  education  as  it  now 
exists  in  Chicago  and  in  other  dties.  In  the  beginning  a  careful  study  is  made 
of  the  industrial  needs  of  this  particular  dty,  showing  the  large  amount  of 
dimination  due,  perhaps  in  chief  measure,  to  a  vocationally  defective  curricu- 
lum, and  showing  the  effects  of  the  "wasted  years."  Attention  is  given  to 
the  conditions  in  the  skilled  industries  of  the  city,  the  attitude  of  the  employers, 
and  the  general  educational  needs  of  the  situation.  The  results  of  questionnaire 
studies  made  as  to  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  in  Chicago  and  in  other 
cities  are  also  presented.  This  is  followed  by  very  full  discussion  of  industrial 
sdioob  and  courses  in  Chicago  and  in  other  dties  throughout  the  country  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Especially  valuable  are  the  detailed  courses  of 
study  presented  in  connection  with  very  many  of  these  industrial  schoob. 
These  curricula  better  than  almost  anything  else  show  the  nature  of  the  changes 
that  are  being  made  in  the  form  of  organization  of  educational  materiab  so  as 
to  adapt  the  work  of  our  schoob  for  actual  community  service.  The  courses 
of  study  presented  show  a  method  of  organizing  materiab  that  are  rebted  to 
community  needs  which  can  be  carried  over  into  the  work  of  organizing 
cunicub  for  dvics,  hygiene,  social,  recreational,  and  moral  training  as  well. 

The  third  section  of  the  voliune  discusses  conunerdal  education  in  Chicago 
and  other  American  dties.    Outside  of  professional  training  thb  b  the  most 
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fully  developed  form  of  vocational  training  in  both  public  and  private  schools; 
yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  the  department  of  vocational  training  that  has  as 
yet  only  a  limited  literature.  Most  discussions  of  vocational  education  are 
confined  to  industrial  phases  of  the  subject;  if  made  more  inclusive  it  is 
extended  to  household  education  and  agricultural  education.  This  report 
departs  from  the  usual  practice  in  giving  a  full  section  to  a  discussion  of  all  the 
various  aspects  of  conmierdal  education. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  report  gives  the  result  of  a  full  series  of  tests 
made  upon  boys  who  had  left  school  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted, 
regardless  of  their  advancement  in  the  school.  With  reference  to  their 
ability  to  solve  simple  problems  in  arithmetic,  to  understand  and  write  simple 
English,  and  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  simple  matters  of  dvil 
government  and  history,  the  tests  show  that  the  boys  are  very  deficient  in  these 
various  lines  of  work.  The  tests  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  boys  who 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  what  has  been  learned  is  in  large  measure 
so  completely  forgotten  that  much  or  most  of  the  educational  labor  has  been 
wasted.  They  present  another  argument  among  the  others  already  in  the 
field  for  an  upward  extension  of  the  compulsory  school  age. 

The  volume  is  one  that  should  be  placed  at  public  expense  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  supervisor,  and  other  educational  worker  in  the  dty  of  Chicago, 
with  the  further  requirement  that  it  be  read  and  discussed  in  fulL  Since  it  is 
the  type  of  study  that  should  be  made  for  every  dty  for  its  own  piirposes,  and 
since  it  is  comparative  of  the  work  of  different  dties,  and  draws  its  suggestions 
from  e]q)eriments  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  the  volume  is  one  that  ou^t 
to  be  widdy  read  wherever  problems  of  vocational  training  are  bdng  discussed. 

Examples  of  Industrial  Education.  By  Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  viii+330.    $1 .  25. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  many  problems  inddent  to  the  devdopment 
of  adequate  systems  of  industrial  education.  It  discusses  in  the  beginning 
the  larger  relationships  of  the  vocational  movement,  the  various  social  demands 
and  social  needs.  It  then  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  q>ecific  demands  for 
industrial  education  now  being  voiced  by  various  social  classes:  the  demand 
from  the  mantifacturers;  the  demand  from  organized  labor;  the  demands  of 
educators;  and  the  demands  of  social  workars. 

It  discusses  the  revision  of  educational  ideab,  practices,  and  forms  of 
organization  that  appear  necessary  as  we  indude  these  newer  a^)ects 
of  education  into  an  integrally  organized  public-school  curriculum.  It  suggests 
plans  that  may  be  suitable  for  immediate  reorganization  since  they  require 
the  fewest  possible  changes.  It  then  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  the  more 
fundamental  forms  of  reorganization  of  the  general  educational  program  such 
as  found  in  the  progressive  work  of  Cleveland,  Menominee,  Berkeley,  Concord, 
Portland,  Gary,  and  Chicago. 
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After  clearing  up  these  general  mattars,  the  book  centers  attention  upon  the 
various  stages  of  vocational  training  and  the  various  types  of  schools,  to  each 
d  which  is  devoted  a  chapter.  The  method  in  each  case  is  to  present  one  or 
more  actual  concrete  examples  of  the  type  of  school  in  question,  showing  the 
fonn  of  organization,  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  other  portions  of  the  school 
system,  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  both  technical  and  practical;  and  in  some 
cases  the  training  of  the  teachers  that  appears  most  desirable  for  the  work. 
As  types  of  pre-vocational  work  in  grades  six  to  eight,  the  author  describes 
the  Agassiz  School  in  Boston,  the  Cleveland  Elementary  Industrial  School, 
and  more  Imefly  certain  others  in  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle.  Of 
the  intermediate  or  sq>arate  industrial  schools  for  children  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  describes  the  Rochester  Shop-School  very  fully,  and  in  briefer 
cxmpass  the  Manhattan  Trade-School  for  Girb  and  the  secondary  industrial 
tdK)ols  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  Of  vocational  high  schoob  the  example  given 
is  the  Lane  Technical  Kgh  School  of  Chicago.  As  types  of  the  trade  school, 
he  discusses  the  Milwaukee  schools  of  trades  for  boys  and  girls,  the  David 
Rankin  School  of  Trades  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  Worcester  Trade  School.  The 
part-time  co-operative  schools  described  are  those  of  Cincinnati,  Fitchburg,  and 
Beveriy.  Among  the  continuation  schools  discussed  are  those  of  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston. 

The  chapter  on  vocational  guidance  deals  with  the  problem  of  guiding  a 
boy  into  those  lines  of  vocational  training  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  his 
natural  aptitudes  and  Ids  opportunities.  The  examples  of  actual  work  most 
fully  described  are  those  of  Boston  and  Grand  Rapids.  The  excellent  lists 
oi  books  for  high-school  reading  in  connection  v^ith  the  discussion  of  vocational 
guidance  drawn  up  by  the  Grand  Rapids  public  library  in  co-operation  vidth 
the  school  authorities  are  reproduced  in  full.  Only  slight  attention  is  given 
to  the  problems  of  vocational  placement  of  the  gnuiuates  of  the  vocational 
schools,  a  matter  sometimes  referred  to  as  vocational  guidance. 

The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  djscussion  of  the  problems  of  agricultural 
education.  The  types  of  work  discussed  are  those  of  £n^and,  Germany, 
Fiance,  and  various  American  states. 

The  volume  gives  a  fairiy  unified  picture  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment.  The  field  of  industrial  education  is 
one  in  which  there  has  arisen  with  surprising  rigidity  a  tremendous  ephemeral 
literature.  Most  of  it  deals  with  partial  a^>ects  of  the  problem  and  it  is  of  a 
highly  repetitious  character.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  who  need 
to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  total  situation  from  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
leading,  the  book  is  a  very  welcome  .contiibution. 

Vocatumal  Education  in  Europe.    By  Edvhn  G.  Cooley.    Published 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  191 2.    Pp.  347.    $1.10. 
In  this  volimie  Mr.  Cooley  presents  a  discussion  of  vocational  education  in 

Germany  similar  in  plan  to  that  of  Professor  Leavitt's  discussion  of  American 
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education.  The  treatment  is  not  geographically  so  extensive  as  mi^t  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title;  it  does  not  indude  the  work  of  France,  England,  or 
Scotland.  Except  for  three  chi^ers  devoted  to  Austria  and  Switxerland, 
the  study  is  confined  to  Germany.  A  more  accurate  title  for  the  book  would 
probably  be  "Industrial  Education  in  the  German  States." 

The  general  introduction  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  German  industrial 
efficiency  with  that  of  France,  En^and,  and  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  value  of  systematic  and  consistent  industrial  training. 
By  means  of  well-chosen  quotations  from  Dawson,  Bariier,  North,  MUes, 
Carver,  and  Reynolds,  he  shows  that  Germany  in  fair  competition  has  easily 
outdistanced  the  field  against  heavy  odds,  chiefly  because  she  has  trained  her 
workers  for  productive  efficiency. 

Chapter  ii  is  given  to  a  general  "Surv^  of  Vocational  Education  in  Ger- 
many." Here  are  enumerated  the  classes  and  grades  of  vocational  scho<^ 
and  some  explanation  is  made  of  the  administrative  organization  and  relation- 
ships. The  next  chapter  discusses  the  position  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time  atid  its  rdation  to  vocational  education.  This  is 
followed  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  "School  System  of  Germany"  in  which  the 
whole  scheme  of  German  public  education  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  position  in  the  program  of  the  various  vocational  schools.  Chap,  v  treats 
extensively  the  position  of  the  continuation  schools,  their  aim,  mode  of  organi- 
sation, management,  support,  supervision,  and  their  curricuhun.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  continuation  schools  of  Munich.  At  the  «id  of  the 
chapter  is  a  statistical  appendix  which  presents  full  arrays  of  figures  which 
clearly  show  the  general  situation  as  regards  the  continuation  schools.  Other 
topics  covered  in  rather  brief  but  satisfactory  manner  are:  vocational  guidance, 
which  here  refars  not  to  the  guiding  of  the  boy  into  the  vocation  for  which  he 
is  best  suited,  but  rather  to  the  finding  of  places  for  the  boys  after  their  train- 
ing is  finished;  secondary  technical  sdioob,  which  train  the  subaltern  officials 
and  the  skilled  rank  and  file;  building-trades  schools;  machine-trades  schoob; 
art-trade  schoob;  textile  schoob;  the  technical  universities,  which  provide 
the  captains  of  industry;  the  training  of  independent  handicraftsmen;  com- 
mercial schoob;  industrial  schoob  for  girb;  the  training  of  vocational  teachers; 
agricultural  education;  industrial  education  in  Austria;  commercial  education 
in  Austria;  industrial  education  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  final  chapter  Mr.  Cooley  draws  some  general  conclusions  based  upon 
the  experience  of  Germany  which  he  claims  are  applicable  to  American  con- 
ditions as  well: 

I.  The  apprenticeship  system  should  be  revived  in  our  country  in  the 
form  suited  to  modem  conditions.  In  the  education  of  youth  in  the  ages  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  a  part  of  the  education  should  be  in  the  school  and  a  part 
in  the  industry  itself. 

3.  All  the  work  for  pupils  under  the  age  of  foiirteen  should  be  given  to 
cultural  training. 
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3.  For  pupils  over  the  age  of  fourteen  special  vocational  schools  should 
be  estaUished  separate  and  apart  from  the  regular  school  system  for  the 
vocational  training  of  all  who  do  not  go  on  to  the  higher  professions.  The 
cultural  hi^  school  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  preparatory  professional  courses 
only. 

4.  These  special  vocational  schools  should  be  of  two  types:  continuation 
sdiods  in  which  boys  occupied  for  most  of  their  time  in  the  regular  industry 
as  apprentices  will  q)end  a  few  hours  per  week  in  studies  related  to  their  special 
industxy;  and  secondary  vocational  schools  of  the  type  of  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Trades  which  attempt  to  give  such  full  training  in  the  special  trades 
as  to  sui^dant  the  apprenticeship  rather  than  merely  to  supplement  it  as  in  the 
case  of  continuation  schools. 

5.  Systematic  vocational  guidance  is  necessary  both  for  the  welfare  of  the 
trade  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  student. 

6.  ''Vocational  schools  must  be  administered  by  practical  men  from  the 
vocation  and  educators." 

Mr.  Cooler's  presentation  of  vocational  education  in  Germany  is  a  very 
satisfactory  <me.  It  gives  one  a  dear  and  well-rounded  picture  of  the  work 
done  by  the  schools.  It  does  not,  however,  show  the  various  sociological  differ- 
ences between  German  conditions  and  American  conditions.  This  failure  to 
note  the  differences  in  the  Sociological  conditions  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  is  probably  chiefly  responsible  for  Mr.  Cooley's  recommendations  that 
we  simply  establish  a  counterpart  of  the  German  system  in  America  as  being 
the  best  possible  form  of  organization  for  our  purpose  since  it  is  the  best  for 
theirs.  The  relative  poverty  of  the  German  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
lelativdly  small  amount  of  money  available  for  education  as  compared  with  the 
demands  for  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  paternalistic  organization  of  industry 
and  of  government,  the  stratified  condition  of  German  society,  the  general 
docility  and  industry  of  the  German  character  are  matters  which  do  not  find 
their  counterpart  in  our  country.  In  proportion  as  American  conditions  are 
different  it  is  probable  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  vocational  educa- 
tion must  be  different.  The  place  to  find  out  what  America  needs  is  in  America. 
A  study  of  foreign  conditions  as  presented  in  the  excellent  manner  of  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  methods  of  stirring  up  ideas  to  use  in  analyzing 
the  various  factors  of  our  own  problem;  but  once  having  analyzed  out  the 
various  factors,  the  solution  must  certainly  be  based  upon  conditions  as  they 
are  at  home.    The  borrowed  garment  does  not  often  fit. 

The  Peofde's  School:  A  Study  in  Vocational  Training.    By  Ruth  Mary 

Weeks.    ("Riverside  Educational  Monographs,"  edited  by  Henry 

SuzzAXXo).    Boston:   Houghton  Mifi^  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  ix+208. 

So.  60  net. 

This  little  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  vocational 

education,  since  it  presents  so  many  aspects  of  the  situation  in  such  compact 
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form  and  vigorous,  stimulating  style.  The  author  lo<^  at  the  problems  from 
the  large,  sodological,  human  welfare  viewpoint,  and  shows  in  good  perspective 
the  various  social  contacts  and  relationships.  The  author  writes  i^^Mirently 
with  full  undarstanding  of  the  situation  derived  from  observation  and  investi- 
gation, and  certainly  with  intensity  of  conviction  and  forcefujness  of  expres- 
sion. The  book  ought  to  be  very  widely  read.  It  is  a  type  of  which  we  need 
more. 

The  author  is  not  content  with  the  frequent  assumption  that  the  way  to 
devise  plans  for  a  vocational  school  is  to  go  abroad,  find  out  how  the  woric  is 
carried  on  by  the  best  schools  in  Germany  or  France,  and  then  i^an  a  ^stem  <^ 
work  for  America  in  imitation.  Neither,  in  her  opinion,  is  one  community  in 
our  own  country  to  imitate  the  work  done  in  another  community  where  con- 
ditions may  be  different  in  many  wajrs.  A  plan  of  work  is  to  be  drawn  up 
according  to  the  needs  indicated  by  a  systenuitic  sodal  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  particular  community  concerned. 

The  ch^ter  headings  show  the  ground  covered.  In  "The  Hand  of  Iron'' 
the  authw  shows  how  the  problems  have  been  complicated  by  the  giving 
of  the  skill  of  industry  over  to  the  machine,  and  the  making  of  the  renting 
unskilled  man  but  a  ^ve  to  the  machine;  she  then  indicates  the  educational 
solution.  In  "The  PuUic  School"  and  "The  School  for  the  Plain  Man''  she 
shows  the  lad:  of  democratic  fairness  in  our  educational  sdieme  as  it  now  stands 
and  points  out  the  things  that  are  needed  for  the  democratic  "square  deal" 
in  education.  Other  chapter  headings  are  self-eiq>]anatory:  "Trade  Educa- 
tion and  the  Woman";  "In  the  Country";  "Trade  Education  and  Organized 
Labor";  "Foreign  Trade  Schools";  "American  Experiments";  "The  Type 
of  Trade  School  Needed  in  the  United  States";  "Choosing  a  Vocation." 
Carefully  selected  bibliographies  of  French,  German,  Swiss,  English,  and 
American  literature  on  the  topic  are  appended. 

JOSN  F.  BOBBETT 

School  or  Educahon 
UNivEismr  OF  CmcAco 


"Education  for  Life  in  American  High  Schools."  By  Wilhelm  Steitz. 
{Neue  JakrbUcherfUr  das  klassische  AUertum,  Gesckickie,  und  detUscke 
Literaiur,  undfUr  Pddagogik,  August,  191 2.) 

In  the  August  number  oi  the  Nette  Jakrbtickerf  Dr.  Wilhelm  Steits,  Prussian 
exchange  teacher  in  the  University  ffigb  Schod  for  the  year  1910-xx,  writes  on 
"Education  for  Life  in  the  American  Kgh  Schools"  (**Die  Ertiekung  fOr  das 
Ld>en  an  den  amerikaniscken  High  Schools").  He  begins  by  saying  that,  like 
most  German  visitors  to  American  schools,  he  has  received  the  impression  that 
they  do  not  rank  as  high  as  the  German  schools  in  scholarship,  exact  knowledge, 
and  especially  historical  interpretation.  But,  he  continues,  the  American 
schoob  do  not  aim  at  scholarship  in  the  same  degree  as  the  German  schools, 
but  rather  at  "education  for  life."    The  German  schools  of  course  also  claim 
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to  prepare  their  students  for  life,  but  they  try  to  accomplish  this  end  by  means 
of  the  scholarly  and  thorough  training  given  their  students  in  a  course  in  general 
education.  They  pursue  an  indirect  method,  whereas  the  American  takes  the 
direct  way,  as  he  sasrs.  Dr.  Steitz  then  proceeds  to  show  what  he  means  by 
''education  for  life/'  basing  his  observations  in  the  main  on  his  experience 
at  the  University  High  School. 

He  describes  in  detail  and  in  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  manner  those 
features  of  the  American  system  which  are  designed  to  give  social  training 
to  the  pupib.  He  discusses  the  high-school  publications,  the  monthlies,  dailies, 
weeklies,  and  the  annuals,  the  weekly  assembly,  athletics,  debating,  the  organi- 
ation  of  the  classes  with  their  officers  and  committees,  the  various  clubs, 
and  the  school  dances.  He  sees  in  the  large  nimiber  of  short  stories  in  the 
publications  the  influence  of  our  monthly  magazines,  which  abound  in  the 
form  of  literary  entertainment  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  American. 
Viewed  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  he  thinks  this  form  of  composition 
deserves  only  encouragement,  and  he  finds  the  stories  well  written.  In  the 
large-typed  and  sensational  headlines  and  in  the  optimistic  tone  and  fondness 
for  exaggeration  he  sees  the  influence  of  the  daily  press. 

He  discusses  the  weekly  assembly  at  length  and  notes  especially  the  train- 
mg  in  public  speaking  which  the  pupils  receive.  He  finds  that  the  boys  and 
girls  speak  with  assurance  and  in  a  simple  manner,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
He  observes  in  the  assemblies  also  that  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
sdiool  which  is  lacking  in  German  schools.  The  writer  remembers,  for  instance, 
that  in  his  school  days  the  foot-ball  enthusiasts  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
victories  of  the  boat  crew  of  their  own  school. 

In  the  discussion  of  athletics,  the  writer  is  struck  by  the  highly  developed 
system  of  contests  that  prevails.  After  noting  that  we  aim  to  develop  the 
quality  of  leadership  in  the  captains,  the  ability  to  work  for  a  common  cause 
on  the  part  of  the  teams,  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  onlookers,  he  points 
out  how  the  athletic  contests  further  the  sympathetic  relations  between 
teadiers  and  pupils  because  of  the  conunon  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  they 
arouse.  The  contests  are,  however,  so  numerous,  so  exciting,  and  so  tune- 
absorbing  that  they  must  of  necessity  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  do  scholarly  work. 

After  a  sympathetic  discussion  of  the  above  and  many  similar  features  of 
our  educational  system,  the  writer  concludes  that  these  things  demand  so 
much  of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy  that  his  scholarly  attainments  cannot  be 
very  mari^ed.  It  seems  to  him  that  these  features  could  be  introduced  into 
the  German  system  only  by  sacrificing  something  of  the  thorough  training 
that  is  now  given. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems  of 
education.  The  American  method  is  undoubtedly  successful  in  America. 
For  one  thing,  the  pupils  have  more  SchulfreudigkeU.  They  take  more  pleasure 
and  interest  in  their  school  life  than  German  pupils.    This,  however,  is  con- 
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fined  only  to  the  features  outlined  above.  When  it  comes  to  the  studies  the 
SckidoerdrassenheU  is  greater  with  us  than  among  the  German  pupils.  He 
also  considers  an  important  element  the  greater  assurance  of  bearing  and  greater 
self-possession  of  American  students,  qualities  which  so  often  determine  one's 
success  in  life.  The  German  graduate  of  a  gymnasium,  the  Ahiturient,  is  an 
awkward  figure  in  comparison  with  the  hig^-school  Senior.  The  outward 
assurance  of  the  Senior  is,  however,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  intellectual 
immaturity,  his  lad:  of  interest  in  hi^ier  intellectual  questions,  and  his  igno- 
rance. Early  independence  in  practical  matters  characterizes  the  American 
pupil,  but  this  is  probably  primarily  due  to  the  environment  afforded  by  anew 
country  still  rich  in  possibilities  for  advancement  and  to  the  fact  that  children 
are  treated  as  grown-ups  much  eaiiier  than  is  customary  in  Germany.  But 
though  the  young  American  shows  a  greater  independence  in  practical  matters, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  his  independence  in  intellectual  matters.  The  inde- 
pendent thinkers  in  America  are  fewer  and  the  intellectual  uniformity  is  greater 
than  in  Germany.  The  i46»Nirf0fi^  has  a  larger  a^ital  in  the  way  of  possibilities 
for  further  intellectual  development  and  the  ability  to  work.  The  German  can 
acquire  at  the  university  and  in  military  service  those  things  in  which  the 
yoimg  American  excels;  but  the  desire  for  serious  thought  and  study  must  be 
implanted  early  or  it  will  never  really  exist. 

The  article  is  well  written  and  proves  the  author  a  careful  observer  and 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  conditions  widely  different  from  those  to  be  foond 
in  the  schools  of  his  own  coimtry.  Such  inaccuracies  as  appear  are  few  and 
generally  unimportant .  While  we  readily  agree  when  he  q)eaks  of  our  admira- 
tion for  the  German  educational  system,  we  are  surprised  at  his  statement 
that  whenever  in  America  there  is  a  demand  for  a  hdhere  Arbeiiskraft  we  look 
for  a  German  trained  in  Germany. 

Lydia  M.  Sghiodt 

UravKssmr  High  School 

Chicago,  HI.  

The  Conservation  of  the  Child:  A  Manual  of  Clinical  Psychology  Pre- 
senting the  Examination  and  Treatment  of  Backward  Children.  By 
Arthur  Houces.    Philadelphia:    J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.,   1912. 

Pp.  345. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  children  were  roug^y  grouped  into  three  classes, 
the  bright,  the  dull,  and  the  feeble-minded.  In  those  dBys  it  was  thou^^t 
Nature  had  dealt  so  unkindly  with  individuals  in  the  latter  group  that  little, 
if  anything,  could  be  done  for  them  by  way  of  making  them  self-helpful. 
When  a  child  was  diagnosed  as  an  imbecile,  he  was  placed  in  a  special  institu- 
tion with  a  view  to  having  him  cared  for  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  children  in  the  schools  who  were  not  regarded 
as  feeble-minded,  but  who  gave  teachers  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  because 
of  intellectual  or  moral  delinquencies.    These  delinquencies  were  generally 
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thought  to  be  due  to  some  defect  of  the  will  which  could  be  overcome  if 
the  latter  were  vigorously  aroused.  Any  marked  departure  from  what  was 
regarded  as  normal  intellectual  activity  and  proper  conduct  was  considered 
remediable  by  persuasion  or  coercion,  unless  the  deviate  were  actually  turn 
ampos  mentis. 

But  during  the  last  few  years  much  has  be^n  written  upon  the  subnormal 
or  atypical  or  backward  or  retarded  child.  Professor  Holmes's  new  book 
classifies  and  describes  the  various  sorts  of  deviates  which  educational  people, 
parents,  and  physicians  have  been  interested  in  during  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  based  on  data  gained  from  the  psychological  clinic  which  was  established  in 
the  dq>artment  of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  sixteen  years 
ago.  The  purpose  in  this  clinic  was  to  study  forms  of  deviation  from  normal 
intdlectual  and  moral  activities,  the  aim  being  to  diagnose  actual  conditions 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  retarded  child,  and  prescribe  remedies 
so  far  as  possible.  This  clinic  has  attracted  favorable  attention  throughout 
the  educational  world,  and  it  has  been  of  service  to  teachers,  parents,  and 
physicians.  It  has  clarified  and  amplified  our  knowledge  of  atypical  children, 
and  it  has  suggested  means  and  methods  of  treatment  which  people  dealing 
with  normal  children  almost  wholly  could  hardly  have  accomplished. 

Professor  Holmes  gives  a  good  deal  of  space  to  a  description  of  the  work 
of  this  clinic,  without  referring  to  any  great  extent  to  what  Ims  been  done  else- 
f^iere.  He  presents  his  materials,  derived  mainly  from  his  own  laboratory,  in 
a  practical  way,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  parents,  and  all  who  may  have 
to  deal  with  retarded  children.  The  various  methods  of  making  tests  and 
measurements  are  indicated,  and  an  abundance  of  concrete  illustrations  are 
given.  Photographs  of  defective  children  and  of  methods  of  using  apparatus 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis  are  scattered  throughout  the  book.  The  style  is 
simple,  direct,  and  non-technical,  so  that  the  volume  may  easily  be  read  by  any 
person  interested  in  child  welfare. 

One  could  hardly  go  astray  in  predicting  that  within  the  next  ten  }rears 
there  will  be  a  psychological  clinic  established  in  every  conmiunity  where  there 
are  3,500  or  more  children  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  recognized  that,  lacking 
such  a  means  for  the  study  of  backward  children,  teachers  and  parents  cannot 
deal  in  an  intelligent  and  effective  way  with  the  retarded  pupD.  Medical 
in^)ection  is  of  considerable  assistance  in  pointing  out  certain  fundamental 
causes  of  backwardness;  but  still,  as  it  is  practiced  in  most  of  the  dties  of  this 
country,  it  does  not  go  very  far  in  the  diagnosis  of  either  intellectual  or  moral 
deficiency.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  so  complex  that  a  general  and  hasty 
examination,  such  as  the  medical  inspector  must  make  ordinarily,  cannot  readi 
the  more  subtle  factors  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  retarded  child. 
Everything  of  this  sort  helps,  but  medical  inspection  is  not  adequate,  and  k 
does  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  modem  scientific  education  for  all  children. 
It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  psychological  clinic  can  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  training  of  intellectual  and  moral  deviates.    But  it 
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is  vastly  better  than  the  guesswork  of  untrained  parents,  teachers,  and  physi- 
cians, and  it  is  a  considerable  advance  upon  medical  inspection  even.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  anyone  has  yet  discovered  bow 
to  diagnose  the  mind  of  a  backward  child  so  as  to  discover  the  precise  char- 
acter and  limitation  of  each  intellectual  process,  and  the  exact  strength  and 
tendency  of  every  impulse.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  we  are  able 
fully  to  accomplish  this  task;  but  the  point  is  that  we  are  making  headway. 

Professor  Holmes's  book  is  undoubtedly  the  best  presentation  that  has 
yet  been  made  of  the  work  of  a  psychological  clinic.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
classifications  of  clinical  cases  in  this  volume,  and  e^>ecially  some  of  the 
suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  backward  children,  will  be  modified  as  our 
knowledge  in  this  field  increases.  But  until  these  improvements  are  made, 
we  ought  to  put  into  practical  operation  the  suggestions  made  in  The  Con- 
servaHon  of  the  Ckiid. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 

Unxvexsitt  of  Wisconsin 


Harmonic  ParUWrUing.  By  William  Alfred  White.  New  York: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  xv+174. 

The  history  of  musical  theory  maintains  its  usual  dilatory  maimer  of 
procedure  even  today.  The  production  of  music — the  song  and  qnD^>hony— 
has  always  been  far  in  advance  of  the  books  which  tell  how  it  was  done.  One 
of  the  significant  results  of  the  intense  activity  in  modem  composers  is  that 
we  are  slowly  evolving  a  sane  theory  for  the  musical  works  of  a  centuiy  or  two 
ago.  £q)ecially  in  the  subject  of  harmony  are  there  signs  of  sane  treatment 
Both  here  and  abroad  progressive  treatises  are  appearing.  Mr.  White's 
book  is  going  to  heJ^  in  discovering  some  kind  of  reasonableness  in  this  subject 
which  so  long  has  been  merely  a  collection  of  inflexible  rules  and  equally 
inflexible  exceptions  which  the  student  was  blindly  to  follow.  He  states  hb 
material  to  be  forwarding  four-part  musical  composition.  He  endeavcns  to 
base  this  on  real  musical  thinking,  and  consequently  casts  away  a  number  of 
old-time  devices,  such  as  figured  bass,  because,  as  he  truly  states,  this  led  to 
little  more  than  the  student's  merely  counting  up  intervab  from  the  bass 
note,  irreq)ective  of  the  soimd,  and  writing  down  what  his  mathonatical 
process  developed. 

The  book  is  therefore  strongly  to  be  conmiended  as  an  effort  in  the  ri^t 
direction,  and  one  which  will  be  useful  not  only  to  students  beginning  the 
subject,  but  to  thousands  who  in  past  years  have  gone  through  the  old  grind 
and  are  painfully  conscious  of  how  little  they  got  out  of  it.  If  any  fault  is  to 
be  foimd  with  Mr.  White's  treatment,  it  is  that  he  is  still  hampered  by  the  old 
methods;  that  he  has  not  gone  far  enough  forward.  The  reviewer  believes 
that  the  subject  is  capable  of  even  greater  sin^>licity  and  that  it  is  possiUe 
to  do  away  with  many  of  the  arbitrary  statements,  such  as  that  this  or  that 
chord  is  better  in  this  or  that  inver^on  with  3d,  5th,  or  root,  or  what-not 
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doubfed.  In  other  words,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  adequate  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  this  book  can  be  attempted  with  the  omissions  which  Mr.  White 
in  hb  preface  frankly  states  he  has  made:  "This  text  does  not  assume  to 
offer  a  theoiy  of  music,  nor  does  it  present  an  e]qx>sition  of  scales,  intervab, 
and  chord  material."  Four-part  writing  must  inevitably  be  based  on  these 
very  factors,  if  it  is  to  be  logical  and  intelligent.  Nor  can  this  material  be  dis- 
posed d  as  elementary,  as  in  a  previous  volume.  The  study  of  structure  of  the 
scale  and  of  chords  should  not  be  separated  from  four-part  or  chord  writing. 

P.  W.  Dyxema 
Ethical  Cultdse  School 
New  Yoax  Cmr 

Home  Reading  for  High  School  Pupils.  By  Mary  H.  Dowd  and 
F.  Mabel  Winchell.  Manchester,  N.H.:  The  John  B.  Clarke 
Co.,  1912.    Pp.  58. 

There  are  several  good  high-school  lists  in  the  field,  but  as  localities  differ 
and  tastes  as  well,  each  new  one  adds  something  of  interest  and  merit.  Only 
one  fault  can  be  found  with  this  list:  the  space  devoted  to  current  fiction. 
Popular  novels  such  as  The  Rosary  and  Freckles  seem  out  of  place  in  a  high- 
school  list,  as  attention  should  be  directed  from,  instead  of  attracted  to,  that 
kind  of  reading.  The  high-school  list  has  a  place  because  it  suggests  some- 
thing better  than  the  latest  popular  novel. 

Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries:   An  Elemenlary  Manual.    By 

Gilbert  O.  Wabd.    Boston:   Boston  Book  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  81. 

$1.00. 
Teaching  OuOine  to  Accompany  the  "Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries." 

By  Gilbert  O.  Ward.    Boston:  Boston  Book  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  34. 

$0.50. 

Hi^  schools  in  several  cities  have  within  the  last  five  years  given  instruc- 
tion to  incoming  classes  on  the  use  of  the  library.  Mr.  Ward's  course  is  the 
most  definite  which  has  appeared  for  high-school  students,  being  the  results 
of  his  e]q)erience  as  supervisor  of  high-school  branch  libraries  in  Qeveland. 
The  course  includes  eight  lessons:  ''Structure  and  Care  of  Books,"  "Printed 
Pftrts  of  a  Book,"  "Card  Catalogue,"  "Nimibering  and  Arrangement  of 
Books  in  Public  Libraries,"  "Reference  Books,"  "Magazines,"  "Use  of  the 
Library  in  Debating,"  "Buying  Books."  The  reference  books  discussed  in 
the  course  and  the  extracts  from  other  books  are  related  to  the  high-school 
course  and  show  the  application  of  the  library  tools  to  next  day's  lessons.  A 
useful  chapter  is  that  on  the  use  of  the  library  in  debate,  containing  a  list  of 
debate  handbooks  and  directions  for  procuring  and  using  government  docu- 
ments and  the  Congressional  Record.  Specimen  extracts  from  four  dictionaries 
are  included  in  the  appendix  to  the  manual. 
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The  lessons,  according  to  the  Teaching  Outline  which  accompanies  them, 
are  intended  to  be  given  through  the  four  years  of  high  school.  Fortunate, 
however,  is  the  high  school  where  such  a  course  is  given  in  the  first  year. 
Without  such  training  students  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  wasted  time, 
and  handicapped  by  lad:  of  knowledge.  Written  exercises  to  be  returned  for 
each  lesson  are  presented  in  the  Teackmg  OttUine,  together  with  an  oral  quiz  on 
each  subject. 

GSACS  THOMPSON 

Freb  Pubuc  Libkasy 

Newark,  N  J.  

Masters  of  the  English  Navd:  A  Study  of  Principles  and  Personalities. 
By  RiCHASD  Burton.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909. 
Pp.ix+3S7.    $1-25. 

It  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  Emerson  made  his  first  visit 
to  England  and  subjected  the  parent  people  to  the  fairest  and  sanest  scrutiny 
it  has  ever  known.  One  of  the  "  English  traits  "  he  pointed  out  in  the  resultant 
work  is  the  combination,  in  individual  and  nation,  of  the  extreme  of  manly 
courage  and  strength  and  of  feminine  tenderness.  In  the  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  literary  criticism  has  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  this  national  charac- 
teristic; perhaps  no  other  English  quality,  save  possibly  the  bias  toward 
moralism,  has  been  more  emphasized.  And  yet  in  our  studies  of  the  novel, 
the  literary  type  which  has  most  sensitively  responded  to  the  gaining  feminism 
in  British  life,  little  has  been  made  of  this  important  subject.  In  view  of  its 
profound  bearing  upon  modem  social  and  political  ideals  this  omission  is 
truly  surprising:  and  it  is  the  more  surprising  because  En^^ish  fiction  from 
Lyly  to  Hardy  is  full  of  impressive  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
this  significant  trait.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  history 
of  the  English  novel  has  no  meaning  except  as  it  chronicles  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  the  heroic  ideal  by  the  humanitarian,  which  is  compounded  of 
masculine  strength  and  feminine  tenderness. 

It  is  gratifying,  then,  to  find  in  Professor  Burton's  introductory  chapter 
a  plain,  emphatic  statement  of  this  principle.  To  be  sure,  its  significance  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  undue  dwelling  upon  the  growing  importance  of 
woman  in  fiction,  and  the  consequent  impression  of  a  widening  gap  between 
the  sexes;  whereas  the  truth  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  there  is  a  real 
service  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  fore;  and  in  associating  with  this  princ^>le 
the  progress  of  the  democratic  ideal,  the  larger  conscious  interest  in  personality, 
and  the  English  novel's  devotion  to  high  serious  purpose,  the  author  shows 
himself  very  near  to  the  heart  of  his  subject. 

With  such  indications  of  gra^  and  insight  before  him  at  the  outset,  the 
reader  has  disappointment  in  store  for  him  in  the  following  pages.  Doubtless 
the  title  of  the  book  promises  merely  a  series  of  loosely  connected  studies 
rather  than  the  logical  exposition  of  a  literaiy  evolution.    But  surely  the 
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opening  essay  promises  greater  consistency  of  treatment  than  we  find.  The 
chapter  on  ''French  Influence/'  too,  gives  a  definite  promise  of  method  that 
is  never  fulfilled.  Here  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief,  for  when  the 
author  leaves  his  well-tilled  field  of  personal  appreciation  to  chase  the  igms 
faimus  of  a  realism  thesis,  we  prepare  to  follow  with  no  little  apprehension 
for  our  cherished  prejudices.  But  Mr.  Burton  was  merciful,  and  contented 
himself,  in  the  sequel,  with  a  few  generalizations  that  did  little  damage. 
De^te  his  courageous  prefatory  defense  of  this  chapter,  we  believe  the  book 
would  have  been  better  without  it. 

Professor  Burton  has  not  written  the  history  of  the  novel.  As  he  has  not 
pretended  to  do  so,  it  would  be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  his  work  on  this  account. 
But  it  is  reaUy  a  matter  of  regret  that  one  who  shows  himself  so  well  qualified 
to  take  a  larger  view  of  the  subject  should  not  have  struck  deeper;  we  could 
wish  that  he  had  begun,  say,  with  Malory,  and  traced  the  growth  of  this 
in4)ortant  art  form  through  the  stages  of  formation  which  best  reveal  the 
EnjB^ish  people's  need  of  such  a  mode  of  expression  and  the  essential  secrets 
<rf  its  hold  i:^>on  life.  A  study  of  fiction  beginning  as  near  the  top  as  Richardson, 
OTiitting  to  analyze  the  negative  implications  of  the  premature  Elizabethan 
fiction,  overlooking  the  great  works  of  Bunyan  in  which  the  novel  had  its  vital 
start,  ignoring  the  TaUer  and  Spectaiar,  which  are  at  least  as  meaningful  in 
the  history  of  the  novel  as  are  the  Interludes  in  that  of  the  drama,  such  a  study 
cannot  possibly  penetrate  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 

Since  Lanier's  brilliant,  though  erratic,  treatment  of  the  subject,  no 
historian  of  the  novel  has  attempted  to  explain  its  rise  and  growth  in  terms  of 
the  life  which  generates  it  and  which  it  reflects  and  interprets.  There  are 
points  in  the  reading  of  Professor  Burton's  book  when  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
fear  that  criticism  of  fiction  has  somehow  reached  its  anecdotage  without  pass- 
ing through  its  prime.  The  old  changes  are  persistently  rung— of  Richardson 
and  his  serving-maid  confidantes,  of  the  moist  emotionalism  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  reading  public,  etc.,  etc  This  anecdotal  habit,  together  with  a 
tendency  to  lurch  after  startling  stylistic  effects,  are  the  only  positive  blemishes 
in  a  worthy  and  sincere  series  of  criticisms,  which  include  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating.  In  particular  we  would  conunend  the  chapters  on 
Jane  Austen,  Trollope,  and  Hardy. 

Louis  A.  Strauss 

UmVERSZTY  ov  MicmoAN 

The  Common  People  of  Ancient  Rome:  Studies  of  Roman  Life  and  Litera- 
ture. By  Frank  Frost  Abbott.  New  York:  Scribner,  1911. 
Pp.  xii-l-290. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  type  of  books  which  classical  scholars  should 
produce  in  increasing  numbers,  books  which  humanize  and  liberalize  the 
cold  facts  of  Roman  and  Greek  history  and  civilization.  Professor  Abbott 
discusses  certain  social,  economic,  and  political  questions  of  ancient  Rome  and 
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has  other  chapters  on  the  language  and  literature,  correlating  the  past  with  the 
present  in  a  manner  so  interesting,  because  so  human,  that  the  book  will 
furnish  attractive  and  profitable  reading  even  for  non-dassical  students. 
The  Americans  are  not  an  isolated  people  in  the  history  of  the  race,  living  at  an 
isolated  period  of  time,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  past  notwithstanding  the 
strong  appeal  which  frenzied  agitators  make  to  ''live  in  the  present."  By 
studying  the  successes  and  failures  of  our  forefathers,  economists  and  reformers 
may  save  time  and  effort  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  age-long  proUems  that 
confront  us  now. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  in  the  book  is  "Diodetian's  Edict  and 
the  High  Cost  of  Living,"  describing  the  attempt  of  that  emperor  in  301  a  J>.  to 
regulate  conditions  that  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day.  An 
imperial  proclamation  was  issued  fixing  the  maximum  price  at  which  beef, 
grain,  eggs,  dothing,  and  other  artides  could  be  sold  and  prescribing  the  penalty 
of  death  for  any  who  atteii^>ted  to  sell  at  a  higher  figure.  A  comparative  taUe 
of  prices  is  given  and  the  fact  brought  out  that  while  the  Roman  woriunan 
received  in  wages  only  about  a  ninth  or  a  fifteenth  of  what  the  American 
workman  receives  the  average  price  of  pork,  beef,  mutton,  and  ham  in  301 
AJ>.  was  about  a  third  of  the  average  prices  of  these  artides  today.  It  is 
recorded  that  this  effort  of  Diodetian  to  reduce  prices  failed;  to  regulate  such 
matters  by  governmental  restriction  is  difficult,  for  the  fault  lies  deq>er  in  the 
social  system. 

Another  chapter  deals  with  private  benefactions  among  the  Romans, 
another  with  corporations  and  unions,  another  describes  the  life  of  a  Roman 
politician.  Thus  these  chapters  have  to  do  with  the  practical  everyday  life 
of  the  common  people,  and  offer  interesting  reading  for  the  American  dtizen 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Earlier  sections  of  the  book  relate  how  Latin  became 
the  language  of  the  world,  what  the  speech  of  the  common  people  was  and  how 
it  grew  into  the  modem  Romance  tongues,  the  poetry  of  the  common  people, 
and  finally  a  somewhat  more  tedmiGed  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  realktic 
romance  as  embodied  in  the  first-century  novd  of  Petronius. 

The  reviewer  repeats  that  we  need  more  books  of  this  kind  which  popularize 
the  andent  classical  dvilization,  for  only  by  understanding  the  past  can  we 
ever  hope  to  understand  the  present. 

Walter  Denmison 
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Presents  two  or  three  illustrations  to  show  that  the  much-lauded 

schoob  of  the  past  were  probably  not  so  efficient  as  sometimes  painted. 
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McManis,  John  T.    The  study  of  children  in  the  normal  school    Educa.  Bi- , 
mo.  7:236-43.  (Fe.  '13.) 

Mazwelly  \^^lliam  H.    The  attitude  of  the  American  parent  toward  educa- 
tion.   Educa.  R.  45:167-83.    (Fe.  '13.) 

Deak  with  the  various  types  of  parents  in  their  attitudes  toward 
the  work  of  the  schoob. 

Miles,  H.  E.    Work  and  citizenship.    Survey  29:682-85.    (15  Fe.  '13.) 

Presents  on  the  basis  of  Wisconsin  experience  a  vigorous  plea  for 
industrial  education  separate  and  apart  from  public-school  systems. 

Monroe,  Walter  S.    Analysis  of  Colbum's  arithmetics.    V.    El.  School.  T. 

13:294-302.    (Fe. '13.) 
Motoring  books  to  the  people.    Lit.  D.  46:230.    (i  Fe.  '13.) 
National  Education  Association  Committee  course  for  moral  instruction  in  high 

schoob.    Relig.  Educa.  7:681-91.    (Fe.  *i3.) 
O'Shea,  M.  V.    Recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education.    Dial 

54:142-44.    (i6Fe. '13.) 
Pyie,  \^^lliam  H.    Mental  and  physical  examination  of  school  children  in 

rural  districts.    PsychoL  Clinic  6 :  260-62.    (Fe.  '13.) 
Pyle,  W.  H.    Standards  of  mental  efficiency.    J.  of  Educa.  Psychol.  4:61-70. 

(Fe.  '13.) 

Some  miscellaneous  results  from  tests  given  to  children  of  various 

ages. 

Roman,  F.  W.    Control  of  industrial  schoob  of  Gennany.    El.  School  T. 
13:269-73.    (Fe. '13.) 

Gives  the  hbtorical  reason  for  the  separate  control  of  industrial 
schoob. 

School-books  that  ruin  eyesi^t.    Lit.  D.  46:394.    (22  Fe. '13.) 

School  of   Education.    A   seven-year  elementary  school.     El.  School  T. 

13:274-86.    (Fe. '13.) 

Describes  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  how  one 

year  between  the  University  Elementary  and  Kgh  Schoob  has  been  saved. 

Scott,  Colin  A.    Personality  and  purpose  of  high  school  students.    Relig. 
Educa.  7:626-30.    (Fe.  '13.) 

Proposes  making  the  work  of  the  high  school  the  expression  of  pur- 
poses cherished  by  the  pupib. 

Scott,  Fred  Newton.    Our  problems.    English  J.  2:  i-io  (Ja.  '13.) 

Sharp,  Frank  Chapman,  and  Neumann,  Henry.    A  course  in  moral  education 

for  the  high  schooL    Relig.  Educa.  7:653-80.    (Fe.  '13.) 
Shepherd,  John  Wilkes.    Some  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  nature  study. 

m.    Educa.  Bi-mo.  7:247-63.    (Fe.  '13.) 
Showerman,  Grant.    Life  and  letters.    Educa.  R.  45:109-121.    (Fe.  '13.) 

A  mediation  on  the  relations  and  interactions  of  literature  and  active 

himian  experience. 
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Smith,  David  Eugene.    Number  games  and  number  rhymes.    Teach.  G>IL 

Rec.  13:1-110.    (N.  '12.) 

The  description  of  a  number  of  different  sorts  of  number  recreations 

with  some  discussion  of  their  application  to  the  teaching  of  number. 
Smith,  Harlan  J.    The  educational  work  of  a  great  museum.    Sd.  Am.  Sup. 

75:86-87.    (8Fe. '13.) 
Swift,  Edgar  James.    School  organization  and  social  growth.    Relig.  Educa. 
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7:631-36.    (Fe.'i3.) 

Shows  that  at  least  in  the  field  of  public  morality  there  is  much  that 

can  and  should  be  taught  in  the  school. 
Wells,  Dora.    Beginnings  in  the  Lucy  L.  Flower  Technical  High  School. 

Educa.  Bi-mo.  7 :  222-28.    (Fe.  '13.) 
Whitney,  Worrallo.    Science  in  the  high  schoob,  an  investigation.    School 

Sd.  and  Math.  13:183-196.    (Mr.  '13.) 

A  study  by  the  questionnaire  method  which  indicates  that  high 

schoob  in  Uie  Middle  West  are  modifying  their  sdence  teaching  so  as  to 

connect  it  with  everyday  eiq>erience. 
Wilson,  H.B.    Vocational  sdf -discovery .    Relig.  Educa.  7:691-98.    (Fe. '13.) 
\^^ch,  W.  H.    Mental  adaptation  during  the  school  day  as  measured  by  arith- 

.  metical  reasoning.    Pt.  2.    J.  of  Educa.  Psychol.  4:71-84.    (Fe.  '13.) 
Wolfe,  L.  E.    The  many-book  versus  the  few-book  course  of  study.    Educa. 

R.  45:146-54.    (Fe. '13.) 

An  excellent  artide  that  should  be  widdy  read,  showing  that,  for  the 

sake  of  concreteness,  vividn^s,  interest,  and  effectiveness,  there  should 

be  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  connection  with  each  subject  instead  of 

the  usuid  condensed  textbook  plan. 
Wyche,  Richard  T.    The  story  tellers'  league.    World's  WoA  25:588-90. 

(Mr.  '13.) 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  RECENT  STUDIES  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS' 


WALTER  F.  DEARBORN 
Harvard  University 


Experimentation  in  education,  however  desirable,  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  in  the  interests  of  its  subjects,  be  muchmore 
limited  in  amount  and  scope  than  in  the  natural  sciences  and  even 
in  some  other  of  the  social  sciences.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  more 
necessary  that  present  practices  and  methods  now  in  use  m  educa- 
tion be  evaluated  before  changes  are  made  in  them  or  they  are 
iq>laced  by  others.  Present  practices,  until  they  have  been  tested 
and  their  effects  known,  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  should  be  r^arded 
as  nothmg  but  greitt  educational  experiments.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  have  any  real  guaranty  that  the  new  in  education  is  any 
better  than  the  old. 

Since  the  effects  of  educational  practices  can  seldom  be  estimated 
by  the  results  in  any  one  case  but  only  from  the  results  in  large 
groups  of  cases,  they  involve  statistical  procedures  for  their  proper 
understanding  and  evaluation.  Statistics  is  a  science  of  making 
numbers  intelligible.  Unfortunately,  it  frequently  produces  the 
oiq>osite  effect.  Many  of  us  pass  over  colmnns  of  figures  and 
statistical  computations  as  ^adly  and  with  as  few  compunctions  as 
we  do  the  descrq>tions  of  natural  scenery  which  mterrupt  the  plot 

'Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers  Association,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  March  15,  1913. 
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of  an  exciting  novd.  But  whatever  our  prejudices,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  necessary  statistical  studies  of  school  woriL  have 
been  all  too  few  and  that  m  our  office  and  dassroom  reoMxls  there 
is  not  a  little  material,  the  pr(^>er  study  of  which  would  futnish  a 
basis  for  discriminating  judgments  of  the  value  of  past  and  present 
practices  in  education. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  group  of  such  studies  <m  the 
relations  of  schools  and  colleges. 

College  authorities  usually  estimate,  in  a  general  way,  die 
efficiency  of  high  schools  and  academies  on  the  basis  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  attaimnents  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  them  from  these 
schools  and,  in  their  turn,  die  high-school  principals  have  been 
rating  the  elementary  schools  in  terms  of  the  success  or  ^ure  oi 
the  elementary  pupils  in  the  high-school  classes.  With  the  decreas- 
ing importance  of  the  entrance  examinations  and  the  extension  ai 
methods  of  certification  and  accreditation  of  schools,  these  judg- 
ments passed  by  one  institution  upon  another  have  assumed 
considerable  importance.  The  principle  of  these  compariscms, 
namely  the  rating  of  a  school  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  standing 
taken  by  its  pupils  in  a  second  institution,  is,  it  is  believed  by  the 
writer,  a  sound  one  and  may  lead  to  reliable  conclusions.  The 
methods  and  ways  in  which  this  principle  is  ordinarily  made  use  of 
are,  however,  frequentiy  crude  and  incomplete  and  lead  to  indi- 
vidual opinions  rather  than  to  reliable  evidence. 

These  methods  may  not  only  be  made  much  more  accurate  and 
trustworthy  but  are  susceptible  of  much  further  extension.  By 
their  use  it  is  not  only  possible  for  higher  schools  to  accredit  the 
lower  schools  jusUy,  but  it  is  also  possible  for  the  lower  schods  to 
pass  reliable  judgments  on  the  quality  of  work  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions. As  an  illustration  of  this  last  statement,  a  condition  may  be 
dted  that  has  been  met  with  in  these  studies.  The  graduates  of  a 
certain  academy  have,  for  a  period  of  many  years,  gone  in  large 
numbers  to  two  colleges.  At  one  of  these  colleges,  even  the  lowest 
ranking  pupils  from  the  academy  are  admitted  and  take  satisfac- 
tory standing.  At  the  other  college,  only  the  best  of  the  academy's 
graduates  find  admission,  and  frequentiy  they  take  no  more  than 
average  standing  in  their  college  work.    This  condition  is  sub- 
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stantiated  by  other  high  schools  and  academies  which  send  pupils 
to  these  two  colleges  and  should  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong 
piesunq>tion  that  tiie  standard  of  work  in  one  of  these  colleges  is 
very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  college. 

Comparisons  such  as  this,  on  the  basis  of  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  same  or  comparable  groups  of  students  in  two  or 
more  different  institutions,  may  therefore  not  only  furnish  facts  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  college  may  evaluate  the  work  of  the  various 
secondary  schools  but  may  often  furnish  the  basis  of  reliable  judg- 
ments by  the  secondary  schools  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
hi^r  institutions.  The  latter  may  be  judged,  first,  by  the  sort  of 
pupik  they  secure  and,  secondly,  by  the  way  in  which  they  handle 
this  product  of  the  secondary  schools.  A  group  of  high  schools  may 
dius,  through  the  comparative  records  which  their  students  make 
in  the  colleges  and  higher  technical  and  professional  schools,  pass 
judgment  upon  these  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

A  similar  outcome  will  result  from  the  comparison  of  high  schools 
with  elementary  schools.  High-school  teachers  criticize  freely  the 
product  of  the  elementary  schools  and  they  do  so  practically  alwa}rs 
in  terms  of  high-school  standards.  These  contributing  elementary 
schools  have  just  as  good  reason  to  estimate  and  control  the  char- 
acter of  work  in  the  high  schools  in  relation  to  their  own  standards, 
and  they  have  in  the  comparative  records  of  their  pupOs  in  the  high 
schools  excellent  means  of  domg  so. 

A  simple  study  of  this  latter  sort,  which  not  a  few  principals  in  the 
Middle  West  are  now  carrying  out  to  advantage  in  their  own  schools, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  A  group  of  about  100 
students  in  a  small  dty  high  school  were  divided  into  three  divisions 
oa  the  basis  of  their  average  rank  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
question  was  then  asked,  "In  how  far  do  those  students  who  stood 
in  the  various  thirds— upper,  middle,  and  lower — of  their  class  in 
the  elementary  school  maintain  the  same  relative  rank  in  the  high 
school,  that  is,  remain  in  similar  divisions  of  the  high-school  class  ?" 

The  accompanying  table  answers  the  question.  Of  the  pupils 
who  were  in  the  first  third  of  the  elementary  school  class  81  per  cent 
maintain  their  rank  in  the  first  third  of  the  high  school,  50  per  cent 
who  were  in  the  middle  third  remain  there  in  high  school,  and  64 
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per  cent  of  those  who  ranked  lowest  m  the  elementary  school  are 
found  to  be  in  the  lowest  third  of  the  high-school  dass.  On  the 
average,  then,  65  per  cent  remain  in  the  same  divisions  of  the  hig^ 
school  in  which  they  were  in  the  elementary  school.  Small  varia- 
tions which  are  of  no  great  significance  may  be  neglected  by  the 
comparison  made  in  the  second  part  of  the  table  (Tertile-Median 
Method),  which  shows  that  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  were  in  the 
first  third  of  the  elementary  school  class  maintained  a  position  above 
the  middle  (median)  of  die  high-school  class,  and  84  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  lowest  third  remain  below  the  median  of  the  high-school 

TABLE  I 

PERCENTAGBS  OF  SETEMTION 


iTcrtile 

aTeitik 

jTcrtfle 

TertUeUeihod: 
Average 

PeicciitB«e 
81 

Pcvoentafe 

SO 
SI 
40 

Pttwotage 
64 

Mathematics 

Knirf  f  ffh 

78 
53 

ffifh 

Low 

Terme-UedianUelkod: 
(Per  cent  in  extreme  tertiles  not  varying 
beyond  the  median.) 

Average 

Petoentace 

87 
81 

Pdontege 
84 

Mf^thMmHr^ 

84 

Emdish 

78 

class.  By  averaging  these  two  percentages,  we  may  eiq>ress  the 
''percentage  of  retention"  of  this  elementary  school  in  a  single 
figure,  as  87  per  cent.  In  other  words,  only  about  13  per  cent  of 
these  students  differed  in  rank  in  high  school  appreciably  from  the 
rank  which  they  had  attained  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  comparison  has  also  been  made  for  separate  subjects,  as 
shown  in  the  table  for  mathematics  and  English.  The  results  point 
to  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  work  and  standards  of 
this  particular  elementary  school  and  high  school. 

The  problem  is  more  complex  when  the  comparison  is  made 
betweexL  several  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  in  a  large  dty. 
Such  a  study  has  been  carried  out  successfully  by  Mr.  Carter  in  the 
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schools  of  Milwaukee.  His  study  was  made  on  the  basis  of  one 
year's  dass  of  1497  pupils  from  39  elementary  schools.  Of  these, 
670  or  about  45  per  cent  entered  high  school. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  study  which  demand  special 
attention. 

One  elementary  school  may  send  largely  its  poorest  or  average 
pupils  to  the  high  school;  another  school  may  send  only  its  better 
piq>ils.  It  is  evidently  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  two 
schools  by  such  an  unequal  sampling  of  their  pupils. 

In  general,  those  who  entered  high  school  in  this  dty  were  but 

little  superior  in  scholarship  to  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  on 

the  completion  of  the  ei^th  grade.    Less  than  57  per  cent  of  those 

who  remained  in  school  ranked  above  the  middle  (median)  of  their 

dass  in  the  dementary  school.    The  same  fact  may  be  eiq>ressed 

by  stadng  the  percentages  of  those  who  went  on  to  high  school  from 

the  various  thirds  of  the  elementary  classes.    This  is  done  in  the 

first  line  of  the  accompanymg  table  on  the  basis  of  the  averages 

from  twenty-five  schools,  and  shows  that  27  per  cent  went  to  high 

scfaodi  from  the  lowest  thirds  of  the  elementary  school  classes,  35 

per  cent  from  the  middle  thirds,  and  38  per  cent  from  the  high 

thirds. 

TABLE  n 

Pebcentags  of  Pupils  Entering  High  School  from  the  Tbrtiles  of  Elementary 

School  Classes 

(Subject  Languages) 


Low  Third 

Middle  ThM 

W^TUtd 

I.  Averase  2^  Schoc^ 

Peiccnte«e 

27 

Pereentace 
35 

Peccentace 
3« 

2-  School  No.  lA 

49 
21 

35 
57 

U 

z.  School  No.  A 

Two  schools  whose  representation  differed  noticeably  from  these 
averages  are  dted  by  way  of  illustration  in  the  next  two  Unes  of 
the  table.  From  School  No.  14  one-half  of  the  poorest  pupils  (49 
per  cent)  were  sent  to  high  school  and  one-third  of  the  best  (35  per 
cent);  from  School  No.  4  a  fifth  (21  per  cent)  of  its  poorest  pupils 
and  over  four-fifths  (86  per  cent)  of  its  best  pupils  went  on  to  high 
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school.  If  one  is  tojjudge'of^the  relative  merits  of  these  two  schools 
in  terms  of  the  performance  of  their  pupils  in  high  school,  these 
differences  in  representation'must  very  evidently  be  taken  account 
of.  This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Carter  by  means  of  the  following 
scheme  of  comparison: 


s 


s 

-^v. 

Mi 

-^v. 
-^v. 

•^ 

M 

1^ 

t^ 

^ 

"^ 

.       "^ 

-^v. 

-^v. 
-^v. 

i 

M 

apaanniiy 
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In  the  horizontal  lines,  the  pupils  are  arranged  by  the  thirds  of 
tbe  elementary  class  from  which  they  came;  in  the  three  vertical 
cotmnns,  the  same  pupils  are  classified  according  to  their  standing  in 
tbe  high-school  dass.  The  subjects  of  comparison  are  arithmetic 
and  algebra.  The  pupils  in  the  three  diagonal  squares  inclosed  by 
heavy  lines  have  not  changed  their  relative  position  in  going  from 
the  elementary  school  to  high  school.  The  pupils  in  the  three 
squares  below  the  heavy  lined  squares  have  advanced;  those  above 
these  squares  have  r^ressed  in  relative  standing. 

School  17  sent  a  group  to  high  school  which  was  above  the 
average  of  the  original  dass,  there  being  more  students  from  the 
xrg^er  third  than  the  lower.  In  the  high  school,  13  of  these  pupils 
fell  in  rank  while  6  improved  in  rank.  In  other  words,  a  better 
than  average  group  on  the  basis  of  elementary  school  standards 
\oA  less  than  average  standing  in  the  high  school — a  poor  showing 
for  the  school. 

In  School  18,  the  dass  originally  numbered  28:  18  of  these  went 
to  high  school  induding  7  from  the  lowest  third  of  the  dass.  Of 
these  18,  7  improved  their  rank  while  but  2  were  lowered  in  rank. 
In  other  words,  a  very  average  group  from  the  dementary  school, 
induding  a  large  representation  of  the  poorest  pupils  in  school, 
made  a  better  than  average  standing  in  the  high  school— a  very 
good  showing  for  the  school. 

The  correlations  of  standing  between  the  dementary  and  high 
schocds  in  this  dty  were,  on  the  average,  low,  as  has  heen,  shown  in 
Table  II.  Miles  found  a  much  higher  percentage  of  relation  in  a 
study  of  dementary  and  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  His 
results  are  eiq>ressed  by  the  Pearson  coeffident  of  correlation,  as 
+71  per  cent.  The  similar  coeffident  of  corrdation  between  8 
lai^  high  schools  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  found  to  be 
+80  per  cent.  F.  O.  Smith  found  a  shnilar  degree  of  relation 
between  one  high  school  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Ei^ressed  in  terms  of  the  change  of  rank  about  the  median,  the 
results  at  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  in  dose  agreement,  about  70  per 
cent  of  pupils  remaining  in  each  case  in  the  respective  halves  of  the 
class  in  which  they  stood  in  the  high-school  grouping.  President 
Lowell  has  carried  the  comparison  a  step  farther  and  has  shown  that 
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the  Students  who  take  high  rank  in  coU^e,  irre^)ective  of  the 
subject-matter  of  their  courses,  are  the  ones  who  take  the  superior 
rank  in  the  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine. 

Dr.  Clement,  in  a  study  of  a  large  nimiber  of  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  was  the  first  to 
foUow  the  course  of  a  group  of  the  same  students  through  three 
institutions  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college-  Some  of  his 
results  may  be  roughly  summarized  by  making  use  of  the  following 
chart,  an  adaptation  of  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Carter.' 


"■fiSS"  23 


High  School 
Level 


^-. 


Elemeotuy 
School  Level 


A  pupil  Starting  in  any  third  of  the  group  in  the  elementary  school 
has  according  to  this  scheme  nine  possible  paths  by  which  he  may 
reach  college;  he  may  take  rank  in  either  the  high,  middle,  or  low 
third  of  the  high-school  dass,  and  finish  his  course  in  any  one  of  the 
thirds  of  the  college  class.  With  these  nine  possibilities  of  fluctu- 
ation, it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  high  third  of  the  class 
over  60  per  cent  take  the  straightest  course — that  is,  they  go  from 
first  rank  in  elementary  school  to  first  rank  in  high  school,  to  first 
rank  in  imiversity.    In  the  group  imder  study,  there  are  158  piQHls. 

'  In  an  unpublished  study. 
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The  ntunbor  who  follow  the  straight  courses  are  indicated  in  the 
diagram  by  continuous  lines;  those  who  follow  other  courses  are 
indicated  for  the  middle  group  by  heavy  dotted  lines.  The  per- 
centages are  given  below. 

TABLE  IV 

PSSCENTAGES  OF  RETENTION  (ACCOSDING  TO  ABOVE  ChAST) 

Bem^  sclKx^-Cc^Ieges 43.4  26.9  60.4 

Hi^  schod-CoUeges 74.2  54.4  82.1 

Elem.  school-Hi^  school 58.5  46.2  73.6 


There  is  really  a  higher  percentage  of  retention  if  the  b^;inning 
and  end  of  the  course  are  alone  considered.  Six  pupils,  for  instance, 
who  started  in  the  first  third  of  the  elementary  class,  fell  to  lower 
thirds  in  the  high  school  but  regained  their  position  in  the  college, 
givmg  a  final  percentage  of  74  per  cent  of  those  starting  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  elementary-school  class,  and  finishing  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  coU^e  class. 

Clements'  results  may  best  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  in  the  high  and  low  thirds  of  the  class  who  do  not 
change  their  relative  position  sufficiently  to  cross  the  middle  line  of 
the  dass  (Tertile-Median  Comparison).  These  results,  as  shown  in 
the  following  Table  V,  indicate  that  there  was  between  the  insti- 
tutions a  very  high  d^ree  of  correlation. 

TABLE  V 

Percentages  of  Retention  (Tekhlb-Median  Method) 

Grammar  Schod  No.  5-ffigh  School  No.  5-College  No.  2  «■  70  per  cent  (90  cases) 
Grammar  School  No.  6-High  School  No.  6-College  No.  3 '■75  per  cent  (90  cases) 
Grammar  School  No.  i-ffigh  School  No.  i-College  No.  i  "Ss  per  cent  (158  cases) 

In  the  light  of  these  results  and  those  summarized  above,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  percentage  of  retention  of  75  per  cent  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  Tertile-Median  Method  or  of  the  Pearson  Coefficient  of 
Correlation  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  rank  maintained  by  pupils 
in  related  institutions  is  an  attainable  standard.  Marked  deviation 
from  this  standard  either  in  the  case  of  separate  subjects  of  study 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  general  averages,  and  either  within  the  same 
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school  or  between  different  schools,  might  well  lead  to  investigations 
of  the  reasons  and  causes. 

The  consistency  of  performance  from  the  early  to  the  late  years 
of  school  life  in  the  case  of  such  large  groups  of  students,  as  is  shown 
by  these  results,  is  not  without  significance  to  the  student  and 
administrator  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  educational  prognosis. 

The  results  bear  also  on  the  more  general  question  of  nature 
versus  nurture,  of  the  mental  differences  due  to  inborn  capacity  and 
those  due  to  training.  Students  appear  from  these  studies  to 
maintain  in  surprisingly  large  nimibers  &om  the  elementary  school 
to  the  coUege  the  relative  rank  with  which  they  began.  The 
diversity  of  training  in  school  and  coU^e  is  perhi^  after  all  not 
great — ^the  comparison  would  gain  interest,  if  groups  of  students 
could  be  compared  whose  intermediate  training  between  the  early 
years  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  college  or  the  professional 
school  differed  much  more  than  is  the  case  of  those  students  who 
pursue  the  r^ular  courses  and  methods  of  study — but  taking  the 
results  as  they  stand,  they  appear  to  indicate  that  the  changes 
which  school  training  produces  are  not  sufficient  to  overbalance  the 
differences  in  mental  ability  which  are  there  to  b^in  with. 

Aside  &om  such  bearings  as  these  studies  may  have  upon  general 
educational  questions,  they  seem  to  discover  in  a  very  practical  way 
maladjustments  between  schools  and  dq>artments  of  study,  and 
instances  of  inharmonious  working,  and  have  proved  stimulating 
in  their  effect  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools. 
This  is  their  chief  value. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY' 


STEPHEN  S.  COLVIN 
Brown  Univenity 


When  we  consider  the  results  of  experiments  in  learning  that 
have  emanated  from  the  psychological  laboratories  during  the  last 
decade  and  the  investigations  in  experimental  education  that  have 
been  conducted  during  this  same  period,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  mass  of  material  that  offers  niunerous  points  of  contact  with  the  1 
problems  of  the  schoolroom  and  suggests  methods  of  instruction 
and  principles  of  school  management  that  are  rich  in  promise. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  element  of  discouragement 
in  all  of  this*  The  material  is  so  extensive,  and  so  imorganized 
and  unrelated,  that  as  yet  it  offers  no  thoroughgoing  and  well- 
digested  body  of  facts  from  which  to  draw  final  and  imequivocal 
conclusions  in  rega^  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  schoolroom.  There  are  many  important  hints,  a  few 
definitely  established  facts  and  principles  to  guide  the  teacher,  but 
there  is  much  that  is  contradictory  and  imcertain  in  its  application. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  this  material  that 
can  be  directly  utilized  in  its  practical  bearings  by  the  teacher  of 
today.  It  is  to  some  of  the  more  certain  of  the  inferences  that 
relate  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  this  morning. 

All  teaching,  whether  it  is  that  of  the  elementary  school,  the 
coD^e,  or  the  university,  has  a  few  fundamental  aims  that  it 
must  set  before  itself  if  it  is  to  accomplish  results.  In  the  first 
place,  proper  instruction  aims  at  the  formation  of  correct  habits^ 
of  both  mind  and  body;  again,  it  aims  at  the  presentation  of  certain 
facts  and  principles  and  the  groimding  of  the  pupil  in  these  facts  v 
and  principles  so  that  they  shall  become  a  part  of  his  knowledge;  "^ 

*Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  March  15, 1913. 
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finally,  and  of  chief  importance,  it  aims  at  the  developing  of  judg-i 
ments  and  of  general  attitudes  that  are  important  in  the  inteipreta-  V 
tion  of  life  in  its  various  relationships.    As  far  as  the  formation 
of  habits  and  the  instilling  into  the  mind  of  facts  and  principles 
are  concerned,  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  reduce  the  mental  processes^ 
to  their  lowest  terms,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  to  eliminate  considera- 
tion, comparison,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  and  to  make  the  mind 
automatic  and  quick  to  act  without  deliberation  or  elaborate 
thinking,  in  other  words,  to  mechanize  mental  pifecesscs  an^.lo  do. 
away  with  consciously  directed  activities.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  must  develop  in  the  pupil  the  tendency  and  the  abiHty 
to  act  in  the  light  of  reflective  consciousness,  rather  than  in  teims^ 
of  habit.    These  two  aims  are  quite  distinct  and  should  be  deariy  ^ 
separated  in  all  good  teaching. 

To  realize  the  first  of  these  aims  in  instruction  we  must  employ 
certain  methods  of  teaching  that  may  be  characterized  rather 
loosely  as  drill.  It  is  therefore  to  the  consideration  of  drill  and  the 
light  that  islErown  upon  it  from  the  standpoint  of  investigations 
in  applied  psychology  and  pedagogy  that  I  wish  first  of  all  to 
call  your  attention.  In  recent  years  drill  has  been  held  in  slight 
esteem  by  many,  and  while  at  one  time  it  was  the  chief  method  of 
teaching,  it  has  fallen  of  late  into  such  ill  repute  that  many  teachers, 
particularly  those  who  have  older  pupils  imder  thcdr  charge, 
fear  to  admit  that  they  ever  practice  it.  The  extreme  attitude 
in  regard  to  drill  is  voiced  by  McMurry,'  who  says,  "Extensive 
drills  in  the  future  will  be  the  recourse  of  those  teachers  only  who 
lack  energy  to  teach."  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  attitude 
in  regard  to  drill.  One  is  undoubtedly  the  general  dislike  that 
teachers  have  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  systematically  planned 
and  rigorously  developed  drill.  It  is  not  easy  or  ag^geable  to 
keep  everlastingly  at  some  habit,  fact,  or  principle  that  is  to  be 
continually  presented  until  it  has  become  second  nature  to  the 
pupil.  The  easy  way  is  not  to  insist  on  drill,  but  to  relax  it  and 
to  give  the  attention  to  something  that  is  inherently  more  interest- 
ing and  has  in  it  less  of  the  element  of  drudgery. 

However,  while  there  is  a  natural  inclination  on  the  part  of  both 

« How  to  Study  and  How  to  Teack,  1909. 
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pupil  and  teacher  to  avoid  drill,  it  is  not  for  this  reason  primarily  ^ 
that  in  many  instances  it  has  become  almost  obsolete,  particularly 
in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  school  and  the 
coU^e.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  drill  .does  not 
alwajrs  yield  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  large  amoimt 
of  time  and  of  energy  expended  in  this  drill.  Further,  experimental 
investigations  in  the  psychology  of  learning  have  shown  what  may 
be  termed  the  law  of  decreasing  returns  in  all  drill  activities,  ^he 
first  few  repetitions  of  materials  to  be  learned  give  much  higher 
results  relatively  than  those  that  follow,  and  after  a  time  the  learner 
Teaches  a  point  where  the  drill  adds  very  little  to  his  acquisition.! 
It  seems  time  practically  wasted  to  continue  drill  beyond  a  certain] 
point.  Interest  is  deadened  through  continued  practice,  and  atten- 1/ 
tion  fails.  When  this  point  is  reached  aU  attempts  at  further 
learning  are  futile,  and  the  wise  teacher  stops  and  turns  the  activi- 
ties of  the  pujnl  in  another  and  more  fruitful  direction.  Further, 
investigations  in  experimental  pedagogy,  such  as  that  of  Rice  on 
''The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind,"  published  in  the  Forum  in 
April  and  June,  1897,  and  that  of  Comman  on  ''SpeUing  m  the 
Elementary  School,"  appearing  in  1903,  seemed  to  give  color  to  the 
contention  that  a  great  deal  of  drill  is  time  thrown  away. 

However,  experimental  investigations  in  recent  years  indicate  \    / 
clearly  that  drill,  when  conducted  imder  proper  conditions,  is  an  |  / 
extremely  important  factor  in  efficient  instruction.    In  this  ^n-  ^ 
nection  two  studies  of  Thomdike  should  be  mentioned.    He  found 
that  practice  in  multiplying  three-place  numbers  by  three-place 
numbers  when  this  drill  consumed  a  total  of  only  a  few  hours 
raised  the  efficiency  of  mature  subjects  to  such  an  exiint  that  at 
the  end  of  the  period  they  were  able  to  do  the  task  in  two-fifths 
of  the  time  that  it  had  first  taken.'   In  a  later  experiment  he  foimd 
that  seven  days'  practice  in  adding  resulted  in  an  average  improve- 
ment of  39  per  cent.'    This  increase  in  ability  to  perform  these 
operations  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  exercises  in  multiplication  and  addition  belong  to  a  class  of 

X  "Tbe  Effect  of  Practice  in  the  Case  of  a  Purely  Intellectual  Function/'  Ameri- 
cam  Journal  of  Psyekoloty,  XDC,  374-84. 

'  "Piactice  in  the  Case  of  Addition/'  ibid.y  XXI,  483-^* 
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habits  that  with  the  adult  are  supposed  to  be  well  perfected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  special  practice  and  hence  are  not  as  likely 
to  be  capable  of  further  improvement  as  are  habits  that  are  at  the 
start  less  perfectly  formed. 

Likewise  Brown  reports  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology  for  191 1  and  191 2  that  drill  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic — addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division — when  practiced  five  nunutes  daily  for  thirty 
.  recitation  periods,  resulted  in  clear  improvement  both  in  q)eed  and 
V  accuracy. 

Starch  foimd  that  drill  in  mental  multiplication  for  fourteen 
days  showed  positive  effects  in  improvmg  arithmetic  tests  in  adding 
fractions  and  in  various  other  simple  operations. 

Wallin'  seems  c}early  to  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  drill 
in  spelling,  when  certain  precautions  are  taken  to  emphasize  the 
words  that  are  being  studied.  These  tests,  conducted  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools,  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  improvement  when  but 
a  few  new  words  were  studied  each  day  and  when  the  words  pre- 
viously learned  were  properly  reviewed.  WaDin's  eiq)eriments 
emphasize  the  importance  of  what  has  been  termed  ^^focalizaticm" 
in  mechanical  learning.  The  material  that  is  the  subject  of  drill 
must  get  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  if  the  results  are  to  be  of 
much  value.  In  other  words,  mere  repetiticm  is  of  little  avail  unless 
the  mind  is  held  on  what  is  being  repeated.  In  order  to  secure 
the  proper  f  ocalization  the  materials  learned  must  be  made  as  strik- 
ing as  possible.  This  often  means  that  they  be  presented  imder 
many  new  conditions.  In  other  words,  while  the  elements  that 
are  the  object  of  drill  remain  the  same,  the  form  in  which  they  are 
presented  should  be  as  varied  as  possible.  Mere  drill  without 
variety  is  a  deadening  occupation,  and  very  soon  a  point  is  reached 
where  further  advance  in  learning  is  checked  through  the  effect  of 
monotonous  repetition. 

WaUin's  tests  not  only  emphasize  the  fact  thatTthe  elements 
on  which  the  learner  drills  must  be  in  the  focus  of  consdousn^jj 
they  also  show  the  value  of  cqn^otlgti^  in  drill.    It  is  not  wise 
to  drill  on  too  many  elements  at  the  same  time.    Just  a  few  facts 

*  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1910. 
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should  be  selected  each  study  period  to  be  emphasized.  A  large 
number  of  new  facts  are  distracting.  The  drill  should  not  lead  to 
mental  confusion  by  the  multiplicity  of  new  details. 

Recentiy  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  detemune  the  optimal 
length  of  a  drill  period  and  the  interval  of  time  that  should  elapse 
between  successive  drill  periods.  Pyl^  concludes  from  tests  extend- 
ing  over  an  interval  of  two  years  and  conducted  with  mature  subjects 
that  the  length  of  a  drill  period  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results 
should  be  about  thirty  minutes  and  that  the  drill  should  be  repeated 
daily  if  possible,  since  better  results  are  secured  than  if  the  drill  is 
given  every  other  day  on  the  one  hand  or  twice  a  day  on  the  other. 

From  the  present  status  of  the  investigations  concerning  drill 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude: 

a)  Pn^)erly  conducted  drill  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  efficient 
teaching  where  it  is  desirable  to  secure  mechanization  and  ready 
Tesponsey  as,  for  example,  in  the  use  of  words  and  constructions  in  a 
foreign  language;  in  the  employment  of  essential  processes  in 
mathematics;  in  the  manipulation  of  materials  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  shop;  in  the  conmiiand  of  fimdamental  facts  in  history  and 
the  social  sciences;  in  the  application  of  principles  and  rules  in 
practically  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculmn.  The  teacher  who 
out  of  mere  inertia  or  because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  things 
in  learning  ignores  drill  is  neglecting  a  large  factor  in  the  develc^ 
ment  of  his  pupils.  It  is  not  true  uiat  drill  is  the  device  of  the 
inefficient  teacher.  On  the  contrary  it  requires  detailed  prq>ara- 
tion.  Carefully  conducted  drill  is  the  mark  of  good  teaching  in 
every  grade  of  instruction. 

b)  Variety  in  presentation  is  essential  in  drill.  The  same 
matenais  should  be  given  in  as  many  new  settings  as  possible. 
It  is  the  old  in  the  setting  of  new  surroimdings  that  most  readily 
secures  the  attention.  Monotony  of  presentation  is  deadly  to  all 
learning.  This  principle  is  particularly  important  in  connection 
with  that  drill  that  is  secured  through  review.  There  is  ample 
q>portimity  in  review  to  present  the  previously  learned  facts  in 
novel  relationships  and  thus  secure  attention  that  would  otherwise 
be  lacking. 

*  Psyckohikal  Bulieim,  Fd>niaiy  15, 19x3,  p.  13. 
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c)  The  number  of  new  elements  that  are  the  subject  of  drill 
at  any  particular  time  should  be  smalL  A  multq)l]city  of  details 
distracts  the  attention  and  accomplishes  no  good  result.  While 
the  older  materials  may  be  added  to  the  new  in  any  drill  lesson,  the 
new  materials  should  be  the  elements  particularly  held  in  attention. 
It  is  better  to  attempt  a  few  new  words  in  a  foreign  language  in 
each  lesson  and  to  introduce  new  principles  of  construction  span- 
ingly  than  to  try  to  cover  a  large  amount  of  groimd  at  any  onetime. 
Where  drill  is  concerned  it  is  concentration  that  coimts.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  spreading  the  effort  of  the  pupil  over  a  wide  and  diversi- 
fied field. 

i)  In  the  case  of  the  secondary-school  pupil  a  drill  period  of  more 
than  thirty  nunutes  is  likely  to  prove  decreasingly  valuable.  It 
is  probable  for  many  reasons  that  the  drill  lesson  cannot  occupy 
that  amoimt  of  time  daily.  It  seems  better  to  have  a  drill  period 
each  day  for  a  short  interval  than  every  other  day  for  a  longer 
interval. 

Closely  connected  with  the  topic  of  drill,  indeed  scarcely  to  be 
8q>arated  from  it,  is  that  ofjiabit-formation.  This  is  a  necessary 
part  of  all  school  instruction  and  one  that  no  teacher  can  igncMt. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  formation  of  correct  habits  is  p^haps 
the  most  necessary  phase  of  the  education  of  the  child.  Here  the 
best  teacher  is  the  one  who  can  inculcate  the  right  habits  from  the 
start.  While  habit-formation  is  all-important  in  the  first  years  of 
school  life,  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  grammar  grades  nor  in  the 
secondary  school.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  habits 
formed  in  the  elementary  school,  particularly  in  the  primary  grades, 
relate  more  to  general  school  attitudes,  while  those  that  the 
secondary-school  teacher  should  chiefly  consider  center  in  the 
particular  courses  that  he  is  teaching.  However,  whatever  their 
nature  may  be,  we  have  today,  thanks  to  many  careful  investiga- 
tions in  this  field,  a  considerable  amoimt  of  knowledge  in  r^ard 
to  how  habits  are  acquired.  We  can  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  facts  that  have  been  established  in  this 
field  of  investigation. 

a)  In  the  first  place  the  teacher  should  be  aware  that  while 
the  aim  in  habit-formation  is  ultimately  the  elimination  of  conscious 
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ccmtiol,  the  acquisition  of  any  complex  habit  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  learner  recognizing  the  factors  involved  in  the  habit-building 
process.  Correct  methods  of  performance  may  be  stimibled  on,  but 
the  *' blundering  method"  is  extremely  wasteful  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  step  in  and  direct  the  learning;  to  see  to  it 
that  the  pupil  intelligently  grasps  what  he  is  doing.  There  is  not 
a  subject  in  the  curriculum  in  which  the  pupil  may  not  be  materially 
aided  by  being  shown  how  to  go  about  his  work  in  the  proper  way. 
Hence  the  teacher  should  first  definitely  detennine  what  the  best 
methods  of  attack  are  in  learning  the  particular  subjects  that  he  has 
in  charge.  After  this  has  been  done  it  should  be  his  aim  to  habitu- 
ate his  pupils  in  these  methods,  first  by  explaining  what  they  are 
and  then  showing  their  value^ 

b)  Efficient  habit  formation  is  aided  in  the  second  place  by  the 
ptopcr  affective  attitude  of  the  learner  in  regard  to  his  work.  It 
is  imperative  that  he  feel  well  disposed  toward  his  task,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  essential  that  he  achieve  a  reasonable  success  in 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  The  effective  teacher  will  strive  in  all 
legitimate  wajrs  to  give  the  pupil  this  proper  feeling  attitude. 
Hence,  while  he  may  insist  on  strenuous  w<^k,  he  should  never 
make  it  so  difficult  that  the  average  pupil  cazmot  score  a  reasonable 
success.  Repeated  failures  make  learning  impossible.  No  school 
subject  should  be  made  unnecessarily  hard  or  distasteful.  There 
is  no  merit  in  keeping  pupils  at  grinding  tasks,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  grind  involved.  However,  there  are  teachers  who  appar- 
endy  fear  that  the  subject  that  they  teach  may  become  too  easy 
and  are  constantiy  looking  for  devices  to  increase  its  difficulty.  The 
teacher  should  strive  to  make  the  subject  as  easy  as  is  compatible 
with  its  mastery. 

c)  In  forming  a  habit  the  learner  needs  some  objective  standard  \ 
by  which  he  can  measure  his  progress  both  in  comparison  with  his  V 
own  former  achievements  and  with  those  of  his  fellows.  The 
good  teacher  should  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  set  up  such  standards 
and  make  them  evident  to  his  pupils.  He  should  consider  it  one 
of  his  functions  in  recording  marks  and  in  giving  grades  to  make 
them  expressive  of  real  attaiimient.    To  mark  well  is  a  fine  art. 

i)  It  has  been  shown  in  earlier  experiments  and  conclusively 
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substantiated  by  those  of  the  last  few  years  that  habits  learned  in 
one  connection  do  not  of  necessity  transfer  themselves  to  activities 
in  which  there  are  novel  conditions.  Whether  they  do  transfer  or 
not  depends  largely  upon  whether  these  habits  have  become  definite 
ideals  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  formed  them.  The  learner 
must  be  shown  the  significance  and  the  value  of  such  habits.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  teaching  the  technique  of  scientific 
investigation,  in  inculcating  the  value  of  artistic  appredaticHi  and 
the  like.  The  teacher  who  wishes  these  habitual  attitudes  to  cany 
over  from  one  field  to  another  must  see  to  it  that  these  attitudes 
I  are  recognized  by  the  pupils  in  general  as  valuable. 

The  question  of  the  conditions  imder  which  correct  habits  are 
formed  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  whole  problem  of jgc^^^uc. 
isapuag,  that  has  been  given  much  attention  in  the  investigations 
of  the  last  decade.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
consideration  of  these  results,  nor  to  point  out  their  practical 
importance  except  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  desirable  methods  of 
instruction. 

a)  The  most  recent  experiments  seem  to  have  conclusively 
established  the  earlier  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lottie  Steffens 

\  that  learning  by  wholes  is  more  desirable  than  learning  piecemeal 
This  means  as  far  as  instruction  is  concerned  that  the  teacher 
should  present  whole  topics  for  consideration  rather  than  small 
and  relatively  disjointed  parts.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
there  should  be  a  preliminary  view  of  the  whole  topic  to  be  con- 
sidered. An  intensive  study  of  any  particular  part  should  always 
be  preceded  by  a  siurvey  of  the  entire  topic.  It  is  sometimes  desir- 
able to  have  this  survey  extend  beyond  the  boimds  of  a  sing^ 
lesson  and  perhaps  cover  the  material  of  a  nmnber  of  related  lesscHis, 
centering  about  the  same  general  topic.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  tend 
to  make  their  presentation  too  fragmentary  and  choppy. 

b)  Although  there  are  some  conflicting  results,  recent  investiga- 
tions for  the  most  part  tend  to  confirm  the  original  findings  (rf 
Ebbinghaus  and  show  that  it  is  not  wise  to  spend  a  laxge  amount 
of  time  on  any  one  topic  of  study  at  any  one  sitting.  For  the  hi^ 
school  pupil,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  intensive  work  for 
thirty  minutes  in  any  one  direction  is  probably  better  than  a  longer 
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paiod  of  ai^lication.  It  is  better  to  come  back  to  the  subject  again 
at  a  later  sitting  than  to  attempt  to  master  it  in  one  period  of  study. 
For  the  teacher  this  fact  means  that  it  is  wise  to  ^read  the  pres- 
entation of  a  topic  over  a  considerable  period  and  not  aim  to  com- 
plete it  in  a  few  intensive  lessons.  The  spiral  plan  of  teaching  in 
the  elementary  school  may  well  be  extended  with  certain  modifica- 
tiixis  to  the  secondary  school. 

c)  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  firmly  establishing  a 
fact  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  through  active  recall  of  what  has 
previously  been  studied.  This  means  that  the  teadier  should 
make  use  of  the  recitation  in  a  considerable  measure  as  a  means  of 
skilfully  directing  the  pupil's  attenticm  to  the  recall  of  essential 
facts.  In  any  case  the  recitation  should  not  be  utilized  primarily 
to  discover  what  the  pupil  knows — ^it  should  be  a  pedagogic  device 
to  instruct  him  in  his  learning. 

lO  In  all  learning  there  are  likely  to  exist  factors  that  mutually 
inhibit  one  another.  The  presence  ofjnterferen^  has  been  empha- 
sized by  a  nmnber  of  experimental  studies.  Recentiy  it  has  been 
shown  that  two  naturally  interfering  activities,  while  they  tend  in 
the  early  stages  of  learning  mutually  to  inhibit  each  other,  may 
both  finally  be  perfected  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  be  carried  on 
without  any  detrimental  influence  on  the  other.  However,  this 
interference  can  be  eliminated  only  when  both  activities  have  been 
firmly  established.  This  means  as  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned  \ 
that  he  should  not  undertake  to  present  something  that  he  cannot  \ 
give  sufficient  time  to  for  its  thorough  mastery  by  the  pupil.  It 
would  be  imwise,  for  example,  to  have  the  pupil  partiy  ntiaster  two 
foragn  languages  at  the  same  time,  and  leave  them  before  the  proper 
language  habits  had  been  definitely  established.  It  should  be  the 
ideal  of  the  teacher  to  make  relatively  complete  that  which  he 
undertakes  to  teach.  Completeness  as  an  ideal  does  not  mean  that 
he  should  attempt  to  teach  every  detail  of  a  subject  (probably 
most  subjects  in  the  secondary  school  are  taught  in  too  minute 
detail),  but  it  does  mean  that  he  should  require  a  ntiastery  of  those 
parts  of  the  subject  that  he  deems  essential  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  the  teacher's  art  chiefly 
as  consisting  in  making  mechanical  certain  parts  of  the  materials 
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of  instruction,  and  we  have  emphasized  those  principles  that  have 
been  discovered  by  eiq)erimentation  and  observation  that  bring 
about  this  mechanization  in  its  most  effective  form.  Thus,  we 
have  considered  the  laws  that  govern  drill  and  the  principles  that 
must  be  observed  in  habit-formation;  we  have  briefly  outlined  the 
most  effective  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  general  technique  of 
learning  and  noted  the  r61e  of  the  teacher  in  these  important  particu- 
lars. However,  we  must  recognize  that  the  securing  of  medvanical 
modes  of  reaction  is  but  one  of  the  aims  of  teaching.  The  pupfl 
must  not  only  become  proficient  in  the  more  habitual  aspects  of  his 
wcH-k;  he  must  not  only  have  an  ability  rapidly  and  accurately  to 
perform  various  tasks  that  are  set  before  him;  he  must  also  at 
times  be  capable  of  arriving  at  new  perceptions;  of  f ornaiag  nfi 
COTLceptions^  and  of  framing  valid  |iK^pngnt&.  The  art  of  the  drill- 
master  must  not  be  despised,  but  theM^est^art  of_ 
is  leading  his  pupils  tsi  ^^^*"V  Here  the  aim  is  opposite  to  that 
which  we  have  previously  considered.  Hence  the  teacher  in  devel- 
oping this  phase  of  his  instruction  must  assimie  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  engages  his  attention  in  the  habit- 
building  phases  of  instruction. 

Concerning  the  way  in  which  the  mind  works  in  these  hi^er 
mental  processes,  educational  psychology  and  experimental  peda- 
gogy have  as  yet  much  less  definite  to  offer  than  in  the  field  pre- 
viously discussed.  Yet  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental 
psychology  of  the  thought  processes  justify  a  few  practical  and  basal 
conclusions. 

a)  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  we  think  definitely  and 
clearly  only  when  we  have  a  problem  that  compels  such  thinking. 
Ordinarily  our  mental  processes  go  on  without  much  effort  and 
largely  in  a  mechanical  manner,  but  this  process  is  changed  as  soon 
as  some  obstacle  is  placed  in  our  path,  and  the  greater  this  obstacle 
is,  provided  that  it  does  not  plunge  us  into  a  state  of  emotional 
confusion,  but  b  capable  of  being  surmounted,  the  more  developed 
the  thought  and  the  richer  in  content  our  mental  states.  The 
first  important  principle  for  the  teacher  to  keq>  in  mind  reads, 
*'If  you  wish  to  make  the  pupil  think,  confront  him  with  some 
difficulty;  present  to  him  something  that  breaks  up  for  the  time 
his  habitual  modes  of  association  and  behavior." 
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How  small  a  prc^rtion  of  our  teaching  is  of  this  thought- 
producing  type;  how  few  are  the  genuine  problems  that  we  present 
in  a  large  part  of  our  instruction,  I  am  sure  a  little  reflection  will 
make  evident.  I  have  recently  been  informed  by  one  who  is 
making  an  extensive  study  of  methods  in  secondary  education  that 
in  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  1^  physics  and  chemistry  even  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  (if  the  textbooks  employed  are  accurate  indi- 
cations of  the  character  of  the  instruction)  to  insist  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  definite  nmnber  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  without 
iq^Murent  reference  to  the  fundamental  significance  of  these  e3q)eri- 
ments  and  an  attempt  to  relate  them  to  the  basal  principles  of  the 
science.-  If  this  is  true  in  the  teaching  of  subjects  that  are  so  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  stimulation  of  genuine  thinking,  how  muclrfaiore 
true  is  it  in  other  dq>artments  of  instruction  where  general  principles 
do  not  lie  so  near  the  surface. 

b)  It  seems  probable  that  the  most  effective  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  habitual  associations  are  those  that  are  presented 
yyw^^vi^ly  fftfhpr  than  positively;  that  is,  we  hesitate  and  consider 
more  carefully  when  we  are  told  not  to  do  something  than  when 
we  are  given  a  positive  instruction*  For  example,  the  subject 
of  an  experiment  is  told  that  when  a  picture  is  presented  to  him 
visually  he^is  to  respond  by  a  word  naming  the  principal  object 
in  the  picture,  and  in  this  case,  while  his  responses  are  limited  to 
one  particular  variety  of  reaction,  and  thus  not  entirely  free,  they 
are  likely  to  be  definite  and  ready  and  not  to  develop  much  debate 
or  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subject  is  instructed  that  on 
seeing  the  picture  he  is  to  reply  with  anything  that  comes  mto  his 
mind  with  the  exception  of  giving  a  name  to  the  objects  in  the 
picture,  his  mental  processes  are  much  more  likely  to  be  raised  to 
the  plane  of  deliberation  and  decision. 

The  teacher  may  on  occasions  advantageously  avail  himself 
of  the  principle  of  ''negative  instruction,''  as  it  has  been  termed,  to 
develop  thought.  He  should  accustom  his  pupils,  when  there  are 
real  problems  to  be  solved  and  intelligent  decisions  to  be  reached, 
not  to  follow  the  most  obvious  paths,  but  to  hold  in  check  the  ready 
associations  that  tend  to  arise  in  the  formation  of  ''snap  judg- 
ments" and  superficial  generalities.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary-school  curriculmn  in  the  teaching  of  which 
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this  principle  may  not  be  applied,  but  it  is  particularly  important 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  history  and  political  and  social 
science,  and  it  can  be  brought  into  play  in  the  comprehension  of 
literature,  music,  and  art.  We  ordinarily  treat  facts  and  prin- 
ciples in  conventional  ways;  we  are  too  ready  to  accept  easily 
formulated  opinions;  we  do  not  insist  enough  on  a  reasonable 
hesitancy  in  judgment. 

c)  It  is  often  desirable  to  check  the  habitual  flow  of  ideas  not 
xfor  the  purpose  of  developing  logical  conclusions,  but  rather  to 
Igive  to  the  thought  processes  a  richness  and  a  variety  that  they  do 
/not  possess  on  the  lower  levels  of  superficial  association.  We  know 
from  experimental  studies  that  such  a  checking  in  the  habitual 
attitudes  of  mind  takes  place  when  associations  can  no  longer  flow 
along  in  merely  verbal  channels.  It  is  under  these  conditions  that 
definite  concrete  imagery  arises  to  give  a  body  and  a  significance  to 
the  thought  processes.  It  is  particularly  desirable  in  teaching  such 
subjects  as  literature,  where  appreciation  rather  than  logical  judg- 
ment forms  the  goal  of  instruction,  that  vivid  concrete  imagery 
be  developed.  Much  of  the  finest  in  descriptive  and  narrative 
literature  is  passed  over  unnoticed  unless  the  essential  pictures 
imderlying  the  words  and  giving  to  them  their  significance  arise 
in  consciousness.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  often  be  surprised  to 
find  how  poor  in  concrete  detail  are  the  minds  of  many  of  our  pupils. 

The  necessity  of  arousing  vital  imagery  applies  to  a  greats 
or  to  a  less  extent  to  all  those  subjects  of  instruction  that  are  to 
be  comprehended  in  concrete  rather  than  in  abstract  tenns.  In 
ordinary  teaching  there  is  altogether  too  much  mere  verbalizing 
and  too  little  detailed  comprehension.  The  teacher  must  at  times 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  merely  verbal  associations,  if  he 
wishes  to  get  the  most  significant  values  from  those  subjects  that 
cannot  be  understood  in  their  abstract  and  formal  relationships. 
He  must  state  his  problems  in  such  a  manner,  he  must  formulate 
his  questions  in  such  a  way,  that  an  appreciative  attitude  wiU  be 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

i)  It  has  been  adequately  shown,  not  only  that  problems  are 

necessary  to  engender  thought,  but  also  that  the  direction  that  the 

/thought  processes  take  varies  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
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Both  experiment  and  observation  warrant  the  conclusion  that  we 
generally  find  that  for  which  we  are  looking.  When  our  minds 
are  ''set,"  either  consdonsly  or  unconsciously,  in  a  certain  direction, 
our  thinking  follows  that  particular  direction,  and  the  details  of 
our  conscious  processes  flow  along  in  a  very  definite  channel.  Our 
associations  are  formed  in  terms  of  our  purposes,  our  intentions, 
our  interests,  our  ideals,  our  prejudices.  This  natural  tendency 
of  thought  has  been  aptly  termed  by  James  the  "will  to  believe," 
and  its  existence  has  been  dearly  demonstrated  in  recent  studies 
on  the  higher  mental  processes.  This  set  of  the  mind  may  be 
technically  termed  an  attitude.  Attitudes  of  this  nature  appear 
to  be  of  two  different  kinds.  They  ajreeither  definitely  intellectual 
or  are  strongly  tinged  with  feelings,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  may 
be  appropriately  teimed  prejudices. 

It  becomes  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  instil  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  the  propei^tellectual  attitude  and  the  proper  feeling 
attitude  (the  prejudice)^  Sometimes  he  must  make  these  attitudes 
dear  and  de&iite  in  t£e  pupil's  mind  by  jaising  them  to  the  level 
of  problems  to  be  solved;  and  sometijnes,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  omvey  through  suggestion  the  attitude  that  the  pupil  is  to 
take.  In  the  more  definitely  intellectual  work  of  the  school  the 
e]q)Iicit  problem  attitude  should  be  cultivated,  but  in  the  work 
that  depends  on  appreciation  and  comprehensicm  these  attitudes 
are  better  suggested  than  expUdtly  stated.  In  any  case  the  teacher 
should  see  to  it  that  such  attitudes  are  present  in  all  of  the  school 
work  that  has  for  its  aim  either  rational  interpretation  and  compre- 
hension or  emotional  appreciation. 

The  teacher  must  take  special  care  to  set  different  problems, 
to  stimulate  different  points  of  view,  to  develop  different  feeling 
attitudes  with  different  subjects  of  instruction.  Too  often  the 
teacher  approaches  all  subjects  with  the  same  general  attitude; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
in  the  curriculimi  must  have  its  appropriate  method  of  approach. 
Obviously  the  attitude  in  studying  literature  and  art  cannot  be 
the  same  as  in  studying  natural  sdence;  the  attitude  in  which 
history  is  studied  is  not  that  which  will  work  with  equal  success  in 
studying  a  language,  and  so  on.    Further,  the  approach  to  a  subject 
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often  varies  with  the  general  purpose  and  with  the  grade  of  the 
instruction.  The  secondary  school  should  not  employ,  for  exanq>le, 
the  same  methods  as  those  used  in  the  imiversity,  nor  should  it 
make  the  equally  fatal  mistake  of  carrying  over  the  attitude  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  teacher  must  have  definitely  in  his  own 
mind  the  attitude  that  may  be  properly  assumed  in  regard  to  the 
subject  that  he  is  teaching,  and  he  should  know  likewise  how 
to  vary  this  attitude  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
differing  demands  of  different  phases  of  his  subject  and  of  the 
different  stages  of  progress  of  his  pupils.  At  one  time  he  may  hxAd 
up  the  ideal  of  critical  analysis,  at  another  6f  subtle  appreciation 
and  sympathetic  comprehension,  this  variety  of  attitude  depending 
on  the  particular  aspect  of  the  subject  that  he  is  teaching.  In  any 
case,  he  must  definitely  formulate  his  own  attitude  and  impress  it 
on  the  pupil. 

e)  Li  developing  proper  intellectual  and  emotional  attitudes 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  art  of  questioning  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Questioning  may  serve  two  quite  different  purposes.  A 
question  may  be  employed  merely  as  a  stimulus  to  set  off  a  ready 
response,  as,  for  example,  in  the  common  word-reaction  experiment, 
when  the  subject  is  presented  with  a  word,  either  visually  or  orally, 
and  instructed  to  reply  with  the  first  associated  word  that  comes 
to  mind.  Ebq>eriments  of  this  kind  have  shown  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  replies  are  generally  superficial  and  without  spedal 
significance;  they  are  opposed  to  genuine  thinki,ng.  Such  ques- 
tions as  these  are  suited  for  the  drill  woi^  in  the  school.  They 
are  asked  when  our  aim  is  to  habituate  the  pupil  in  certain 
forms  of  association  and  to  further  mechanize  a  relationship 
that  has  abready  been  definitely  established.  The  measure  of  pro- 
ficiency imder  such  circumstances  is  not  deliberation  but  facility 
in  response.  In  this  case  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of 
reply  is  the  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  learning.  "Rapid  fire" 
drills  and  oral  quizzes  are  illustrations  of  this  type  of  questioning. 
The  aim  in  the  second  class  of  questioning,  however,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  this.  The  latter  has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of 
thought,  and  the  test  for  genuine  thinking  is  not  ease  and  rapidity  in 
forming  associations,  but  generally  quite  the  opposite.    The  skilful 
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teacher  who  questions  with  the  latter  purpose  in  mind  will  not 
rest  content  with  the  glib  and  ready  answer  to  his  queries.  Under 
proper  conditions  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  will  not  be  that  of  reply- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  first  idea  that  arises  in  his  con- 
sciousness, as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  reaction  test,  but  he  will 
reply  only  after  comprehension,  comparison,  and  decision.  The 
ready  answer  is  often  as  much  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  real  knowl- 
edge as  no  answer  at  all.  Recent  detailed  studies  of  the  conduct  of 
the  recitation  have  shown  serious  defects  in  the  way  in  which  the 
questions  are  framed  by  the  teacher  and  answered  by  the  pupils. 

Miss  Romiett  Stevens,  who  made  an  investigation  covering  a 
period  of  f oiu:  years  concerning  classroom  practice  in  the  vuppex 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  secondary  school, 
has  shown  a  truly  astonishing  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  extent 
and  the  character  of  the  questions  asked,  not  merely  by  the  poorer 
but  by  the  better  teachers.  This  study  is  published  in  the  Teachers 
CoOege  CanUributians  io  Education,  No.  48,  and  should  be  read  in 
detail  by  every  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  correct  faults  and  arrive 
at  better  methods  of  instruction.  Particularly  instructive  are  the 
detailed  stenographic  reports  of  typical  lessons  that  are  incor- 
porated in  the  monograph. 

Miss  Stevens  has  found  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  a  single 
recitation  period  covering  forty  minutes  for  the  secondary-school 
teacher  to  ask  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  questions.  Many 
of  these  questions  are  of  the  ''pumping"  type;  some  seem  to  be 
merely  an  ingenious  game  in  supplying  a  missing  word  and  assume 
the  character  of  the  so-called  "completion  test."  Generally  there 
is  shown  very  tittle  effort  to  develop  thought  or  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  any  definite  direction.  The  questions  are  often 
badly  formed  and  not  infrequently  trivial  in  their  nature.  Neither 
pupils  nor  teachers  seem  to  know  where  they  are  going;  they  are 
simply  conscious  that  they  are  on  their  way.  In  Miss  Stevens' 
opinion,  "the  large  number  of  questions  suggests  the  maintenance 
in  the  classroom,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  of  a  highly 
stnmg  nervous  tension  when  there  should  be  natural  and  normal 
conditions."  It  also  "  suggests  that  the  teacher  is  doing  most  of  the 
work  of  the  class  hour  instead  of  directing  the  pupils  in  the  doing." 
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There  is  an  over-emphasis  on  memory  work;  there  is  not  enough  q)- 
iportimity  given  to  oral  expression.  The  teacher  does  not  take  time 
to  frame  carefully  worded  questions,  nor  does  he  demand  accurate 
and  properly  formed  replies.  Miss  Stevens  concludes  that  excq>t 
in  certain  drill  exercises  a  large  nimiber  of  questions  is  an  indis- 
putable index  of  bad  teaching;  on  the  other  hand  a  small  number 
of  qu^tions  is  not  a  proof  that  the  teaching  is  good.  Not  only 
must  the  questicms  be  relatively  few,  but  they  must  be  well  framed 
and  have  a  clearly  defined  piupose  in  view. 

f)  While  the  teacher  should  strive  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  hb 
pupils  as  many  helpful  attitudes  as  possible,  there  is  one  above  all 
others  that  he  must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  his  endeavor.  This 
is  the  attitude  of  jicaBonable  self-critidsm,  the  lack  of  dogmatic 
assurance,  so  necessary  in  all  intellectual  progress  of  a  hig^  order. 
The  mature  learner  must  always  subject  his  own  efforts  to  such 
criticism  if  he  hopes  to  make  substantial  advance  in  indq)endent 
learning  and  this  attitude  of  mind  must  be  inculcated  in  the  pupil 
who  has  progressed  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  learning.  The 
teacher,  however,  cannot  expect  the  pupil  to  «ssimie  this  attitude 
unless  he  exemplifies  it  himself.  While  of  necessity  he  often  ^)eaks 
with  assurance  and  authority,  he  can  never  with  safetjjy  assume  the 
r61e  of  the  dogmatist  with  pupils  of  the  secondary-school  age.  He 
must  give  the  impression  that  he  too  is  a  learner,  who  stands  ready 
to  correct  his  opinions  and  reform  his  judgments  when  necessary 
and  who  is  an  earnest  seeker  for  the  truth;  that  he  is  one  who  in 
all  questions  that  require  deliberation  is  willing  and  ready  to 
''think  things  out"  with  his  pupils  and  be  a  sharer  in  their  eff(»rts 
to  arrive  at  the  ultimately  valid.  There  is  nothing  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  pupil  than  this  genuinely  thoughtful  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  It  cannot  be  successfully  simulated,  but  when 
it  is  actually  present  it  infects  the  pupil  with  its  fine  enthusiasm, 
and  touches  with  its  subtle  magic  even  the  dullest  minds  in  the  class. 
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A  little  time  ago  the  Sage  Foundation  of  New  York  published 
a  comparative  study  of  public-school  systems  in  the  forty-eight 
states,  an  epitome  of  school  facts  in  tabular  and  diagrammatic  form 
of  the  greatest  value  to  a  general  knowledge  of  educational  condi- 
tions. The  last  page  of  this  study  gives  the  comparative  rank  of 
each  of  the  forty-eight  states  as  determined  by  ten  educational 
features:  the  nimiber  of  its  children  of  school  age  who  are  in  school, 
the  value  of  its  school  plant,  the  actual  expenditure  per  child,  the 
aggregate  school  days  per  child  in  the  state,  the  length  of  the  school 
year,  the  average  days  of  attendance  per  child,  the  relation  of  the 
state's  expenditure  for  public  education  to  its  total  wealth,  the 
daily  cost  of  the  education  given,  the  proportion  of  its  pupils  in 
hi(^  schools,  and  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  teachers  in  each 
state.  It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  such  a  volume  of  information 
upon  education  has  never  before  been  ccHnpressed  into  so  few  pages 
or  set  forth  in  more  ludd  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  ask,  does  this  masterly  statistical  study  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States  ? 
Does  it  indeed  tell  the  most  important  part  of  it  ?  Does  it  show 
the  relative  value  of  the  schools  ?  The  heart  of  the  school  is  the 
quality  of  its  teaching.  The  figures  are  undoubtedly  valuable  for 
all  that  they  set  out  to  prove.  They  do  not  reveal  the  actual  state 
and  condition  of  education,  though  they  do  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  conditions  which  surroimd  it.  A  relatively  low  propor- 
tion of  children  of  school  age  actually  in  school  may,  it  is  barely 
possible,  represent  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  the  non-attending  children,  for  the  main  thing  about  a 
school  system  is  what  it  does  for  its  children  when  they  come  to 

'Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  March  15,  1913. 
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school.  Expensive  school  plants  may  reflect  merely  a  community's 
pride  and  desire  to  promote  and  advertise  itself  by  erecting  good 
public  buildings.  In  the  last  analysis  a  school  is  a  place  not  built 
with  hands.  Liberal  expenditures  for  schools  are  not  altogether 
incompatible  with  poor  teaching.  A  long  school  year  may  represent 
a  poor  condition  of  instruction,  a  high  average  attendance  may  be 
due  pretty  largely  to  an  efficient  compulsory  attendance  depart- 
ment, a  high  proportionate  expenditure  for  instruction  may 
represent  a  community's  pride  or  reckless  wastefulness,  for  a  thing 
is  not  necessarily  good  because  it  costs  a  great  deal.  It  is  rather 
apt  to  be  bad  for  that  reason.  Relatively  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents in  secondary  schools  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  collq;es 
or  the  absence  of  factories,  and  not  guarantee  that  those  who 
attend  upon  hig^-school  instruction  are  being  profitably  educated. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  school  affairs  know  that  these  are 
more  than  captious  statements.  The  real  school  is  behind  all  these 
appearances.  The  real  educational  welfare  of  the  community  per- 
sists in  depending  chiefly  upon  one  thing — ^the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  teaching  which  is  given  in  the  schools.  Is  there  any  one  of 
these  standards  which  measures  and  compares  that?  Each  oi 
them,  if  we  could  analyze  it  deeply  enough,  might  be  found  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  that  central  fact  and  in  some  sense  to  proceed  from 
it,  but  as  they  stand  they  do  not  give  a  satisfactorily  clear  report 
upon  this  most  important  matter. 

But  one  of  these  standards  reveals  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  state  of  the  teaching,  and  therefore  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  than  the  others.  That  is  the  one  which  reports  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  for  it  is  just  about  as  certain  in  teaching  as 
in  any  other  occupation  that  poor  pay  means  poor  hands  and 
poor  hands  mean  poor  work.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  more  true,  for 
real  teaching  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  radiation  which  only  a  relatively 
healthy,  enthusiastic,  and  achieving  personality  can  give  forth. 
The  community  or  the  state  which  places  a  low  value  upon  the 
services  of  its  teachers  forces  them  as  a  body  to  hold  their  service 
cheap.  But  is  the  reverse  true  ?  Is  a  high  rate  of  pay  for  teach- 
ing an  infallible  indication  that  the  teaching  is  good  wherever  the 
pay  is  high?    By  no  means.    Some  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
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States  which  pay  the  highest  salaries  have  poor  teaching.    Some- 
thing must  be  added  to  good  salaries  to  insure  good  teaching,  even 
when  only  good  teachers  are  employed  to  give  mstruction  in  the 
schools.     The  first  of  these  necessary  things  is  a  good  S3rstem  of 
school  administration,  for  a  badly  conceived  plan  of  school  manage- 
ment will  breed  distrust,  feverish  worry,  and  finally  chaos,  in  the 
best  teaching  staff  that  can  be  assembled.    Next  after  a  whole- 
some and  efficient  plan  of  school  administration  comes  good  and 
in^iring  leadership,  and  this  is  vastly  important,  for  a  good  gen- 
eral will  make  an  army  out  of  poor  material  and  will  win  victories 
with  it,  but  a  poor  general  will  demoralize  and  prevent  the  best 
troops  from  winning  a  campaign.    He  contributes  two  things — 
esprU  de  corps  and  leadership.    But  right  here  our  figure  breaks 
down.    The  undertaking  of  the  general  and  his  troops  is  relatively 
smple.    There  cannot  well  be  two  views  about  the  nature  of  their 
object,  but  in  the  ceaseless  war  which  humanity  is  waging  upon 
ignorance  there  are  unfortunately  many  views  as  to  what  victory 
consists  in,  many  counsels  as  to  the  form  and  substance  of  suc- 
cessful warfare,  and  no  clear  single  battle  cry.    I  conceive  that 
one  may  be  a  good  teacher,  a  good  principal,  or  a  good  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term, 
and  yet  hold  a  philosophy  of  instruction  and  set  before  himself 
ideals  of  attainment  and  follow  methods  of  procedure  which  make 
his  daily  work  little  short  of  atrocious.    Perhaps  in  no  other  calling 
is  the  good  so  thoroughly  the  enemy  of  the  best  as  it  is  in  the  calling 
of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  said  that  by  far  the  most  important  thing 
for  one  to  know  about  any  man  is  the  kind  of  philosophy  he  keeps. 
U  a  landlady  is  renting  a  room  to  a  lodger,  he  says  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  her  to  know  about  him  is  not  what  his  income 
is  or  his  bank  account  is,  but  what  his  philosophy  is;  that  when 
a  general  is  about  to  fight  a  battle  with  to  opposing  army  the  most 
important  thing  for  him  to  know  about  the  army  he  is  going  to 
meet  is  not  how  big  it  is,  nor  who  is  in  command,  nor  even  what  its 
plan  of  campaign  is,  but  what  kind  of  a  philosophy  is  in  the  being 
of  its  soldiers.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  of  this.  The  most 
important  thing  at  all  times  about  any  man  is  the  kind  of  philosophy 
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he  keeps.  And  by  far  the  most  important  thmg  about  any  school 
S3rstem  is  the  kind  of  philosoi^y  o^  education  which  shapes  the 
purposes  and  the  activities  of  its  constituent  members. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  philosophies  of  education  and 
most  of  them  prevent  what  they  undertake  to  accomplish.  Any- 
one who  is  in  dose  touch  with  educational  practice  will  agree  that 
there  are  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  schools  with  three  different 
kinds  of  philosophy  determining  their  teaching.  The  first  kind  <rf 
school  believes  that  the  great  thing  is  knowledge.  A  few  learned 
and  pecidiarly  fortunate  adults  have  it,  most  haven't  it,  and 
children  never  have  it  save  as  it  is  given  to  them.  It  is  stored  up 
in  books,  in  courses  of  study,  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  other 
learned  folks.  The  business  of  education  consists  in  taking  knowl- 
edge from  the  places  where  it  is  and  putting  it  into  the  (daces 
where  it  is  not — ^the  empty  minds  of  children.  Schools  are  retail 
stores  of  knowledge  and  universities  exist  to  conduct  a  wholesale 
trade  in  it.  The  best  books  and  the  best  courses  of  study  have  put 
it  up  in  properly  weighed  packages  and  carefully  prq>ared  doses 
which  must  be  taken,  one  kind  after  the  other,  at  r^ular  intervals 
until  an  education  has  been  administered.  Recitations  must  be 
held  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  daily  dose  has  been  taken — 
memory  must  retain  it.  Curricula  are  required  to  indicate  the 
quantity  which  can  be  compressed  into  the  memory  of  a  school 
child.  That  superintendents  and  principals  may  know  that  teach- 
ers and  pupils  s^e  handling  the  required  stint  of  it,  that  teachers 
and  parents  may  know  that  pupils  are  stocking  themselves  with  it 
and  retaining  it  in  undiminished  state,  and  that  the  children  them- 
selves may  know  how  much  they  know,  examinations  are  held  with 
great  frequency  and  regularity  and  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
is  weighed  and  measured  by  them.  This  is  the  knowledge  con- 
ception of  education  and  a  school  system  which  is  devoted  to  it  is 
called  an  examination  system  of  schools.  An  old  and  honored 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  once  told  me  of  his  own  theological 
training  at  Princeton  fifty  years  ago.  ''Every  morning,"  he  said, 
''the  professor  brought  our  meat  to  the  classroom  cut  up  into 
nicely  prepared  little  chunks  all  of  the  same  shape  and  size.  Then 
he  handed  them  to  us  to  take  and  two  days  afterward  he  looked 
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into  our  stomachs  to  see  that  we  were  retaining  them  in  just  the 
same  form  in  which  he  had  given  them  to  us.'' 

There  is  a  right  wing  of  educational  philosophers  who  have 
recoiled  from  the  crudities  of  this  practice  and  have  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  a  conception  of  education  which  forsooth  has  tittle  to  do 
with  knowledge  but  exists  solely  to  train  the  mind.  The  mind,  they 
say,  must  be  exercised  and  strengthened,  the  wit  must  be  sharpened 
before  it  is  ready  for  its  real  work.  Nature  never  intended  that 
any  man  should  do  any  real  thinking  with  so  crude,  ineffective,  and 
Uunt  an  instrument  as  a  mind  that  had  not  first  been  patiently 
exercised,  strengthened,  and  sharpened  for  its  work.  One  must 
eat  sand  before  he  can  digest.  Mental  exercise  is  the  great  thing 
in  education.  Its  aim  is  the  symmetrical  development  qf  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Education,  to  be  of  universal  value,  must  not 
be  concrete,  for  that  would  particularize  or  partialize  it.  It  must 
not  allow  itself  to  be  limited  to  any  one  content,  for  it  aims  to  im- 
part a  mastery  of  all.  It  must  therefore  confine  itsdf  to  elements 
which  i^q)ear  in  all  contents.  The  only  elements  of  a  genuinely 
universal  sort  are  the  forms  or  symbols  of  knowledge.  The  mind 
must  therefore  be  exercised  upon  these.  To  train  a  thinker  one 
must  be  very  careful  that  his  mind  shall  have  to  do  not  with 
thoughts  but  only  with  the  forms  of  thought  while  it  is  being  edu- 
cated. This  is  insured  only  by  a  long  period  of  contact  with  cer- 
tain studies  which  contribute  nothing  of  much  value  in  themselves, 
but  exercise  upon  which  puts  the  mind  through  its  paces,  and 
inures  it  to  great  activity  by  means  of  a  well-ordered  series  of 
exacting,  iminteresting,  and  in  themselves  meaningless  tasks. 
This  is  the  disciplinary  philosophy  of  education  and  the  schools 
which  express  it  are  mental-exercise  schools. 

The  third  kind  of  school  beheyes  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
mental  training.  But  for  it  they  cannot  be  separated.  Knowl- 
edge for  it  is  no  ready-made  outside  thing  which  by  any  con- 
ceivable legerdemain  can  be  put  inside  the  mind;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mind  is  not  so  constituted  that  it  can  take  strength  by 
being  exercised  upon  the  forms  of  knowledge.  Men  made  knowl- 
edge by  thinking  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  made  which  is  final  and  not  open  to  improvement  by  the 
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same  means.  To  get  knowledge  the  student  must  do  as  its  origi- 
nal discoverer  did;  he  must  rethink  it,  remake  it.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  Moses  thought  or  Plato  thought  or  Euclid  thought, 
imtil  I  think  their  thoughts  for  myself  as  my  own.  Science,  his- 
tory, literature,  mathematics,  all  must  be  bom  anew  in  the  mind 
of  each  student  who  studies  them.  Books  are  of  value,  courses  of 
study  are  of  value,  and  teachers  are  of  value,  not  because  they  do 
our  thinking  for  us,  or  insert  knowledge  into  our  otherwise  empty 
minds,  but  solely  because  they  help  us  to  know  what  matters  the 
race  has  found  it  most  profitable  to  think  about  and  put  us  to  work 
at  thinking  about  them.  As  there  are  no  exercises  known  to  gym- 
nastic teachers  which  train  the  body  as  a  whole  but  only  those 
combinations  of  muscles  actually  engaged  in  them,  so  these  think- 
ers believe  there  are  no  mental  exercises  that  train  the  mind  as  a 
whole  but  only  the  specific  activities  which  are  at  work.  What- 
ever mental  training  results  is  always  a  definite  ability  to  rqpeat 
its  functioning  upon  a  shnilar  content.  In  other  words,  the  train- 
ing which  we  are  able  to  give  our  minds  is  always  a  relatively  defi- 
nite content  training  and  never  a  general  formal  training. 

Education,  according  to  this  school,  has  one  sole  object,  the 
using  of  the  mind,  not  the  getting  of  knowledge  but  the  making  of 
knowledge;  not  the  exercising  of  the  mind,  but  the  using  of  the 
mind.  I  have  said  that  this  is  a  contribution  which  philosophy 
tnakes  to  education.  It  is  distinctly  the  province  of  philosophy 
to  point  out  what  its  sound  first  principles  are.  The  question, 
What  is  knowledge,  or  how  is  knowledge  possible?  has  engaged 
its  most  critical  attention.  It  has  an  answer  to  that  question  and 
its  answer  is  that  knowledge  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  given,  but 
must  be  a  construction.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  philosophy  to  explain 
the  behavior  of  mind  and  to  make  dear  under  what  conditions  it 
functions.  The  debt  of  sound  education  to  philosophy  is  great, 
but  the  debt  of  philosophy  to  education  is  even  greater,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  first  discoveries  of  philosophy  that  its  mission  is  to  heal 
the  soul,  that  is,  that  philosophy  exists  for  the  sake  of  education, 
that  its  one  function  is  to  assist  the  mind  to  a  pr(^)er  guidance  of 
itself. 

Is  there  any  pressing  need  that  the  lesson  which  philosophy 
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teaches  concerning  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  behavior  of 
intelligence  shall  prevail  in  the  schools  ?  No  need  is  greater.  It, 
and  it  alone,  will  clear  up  the  confusion  in  educational  theory. 
The  object  of  education,  we  are  told,  is  morality.  Other  coimsels 
insist  that  it  is  preparation  for  citizenship,  others  that  it  is  culture, 
and  still  others  that  it  is  to  fit  men  to  make  a  living.  But  the 
prime  object  of  education  is  none  of  these  things,  though  its  second- 
ary object  is  all  of  them.  Its  prime  object  is  to  make  people  use 
their  minds,  and  if  they  are  constrained  to  use  their  minds  they 
will  inevitably  use  them  on  the  greatest  concerns  of  life,  morality, 
citizenship,  culture,  and  productive  activity.  Or  if  education 
seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  all  things  else  will  be  added 
unto  it. 

Better  teaching,  as  I  conceive  it,  consists  then  in  setting  our 
faces  resolutely  to  the  goal  of  requiring  our  students  to  use  their 
minds,  not  to  exercise  them  but  to  use  them,  not  to  fill  them  with 
knowledge,  but  to  use  them  in  making  it  each  for  himself.  This  is 
an  old  doctrine.  It  was  Socrates  who  made  this  discovery,  but  if 
we  took  it  seriously  today  it  would  work  a  Copemican  revolution 
in  what  we  are  doing.  What  would  it  do  for  the  teaching  of 
mathematics?  Herbert  Spencer  dared  to  "doubt  if  one  boy  in 
five  hundred  ....  knows  his  EucKd  otherwise  than  by  rote." 
Does  the  prc^rtion  read  the  other  way  today?  Yet  Professor 
Young  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  no  more  profitable  or  educative 
to  commit  the  theorems  and  demonstrations  of  geometry  than  it 
is  to  commit  the  names  in  the  city  directory.  Has  our  teaching  of 
science,  from  which  so  much  was  e:q)ected,  engendered  the  scientific 
mood  in  our  students;  does  it  lead  to  a  scientific  habit  of  mind; 
do  those  who  pursue  it  acquire  scientific  method  and  learn  to 
systematize  knowledge,  or  do  they  instead  merely  learn  a  few  facts 
which  have  been  systematized  ?  Professor  Mann  has  annoimced 
his  conviction  that  better  results  will  not  come  from  the  teaching 
of  physics  imtil  the  teachers  have  a  better  philosophy  of  the  teach- 
ing of  that  subject,  and  in  the  last  number  of  Science  he  indicates 
quite  clearly  what  he  means  by  that.  Take  the  venerable  subject 
of  Latin,  which  in  the  days  of  its  ku-ger  f imctioning  furnished  such 
great  and  profitable  opportunities  to  be  active-minded  to  the 
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students  who  pursued  it.    It  is  my  duty  to  see  a  good  deal  of  hig^- 
school  instruction,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  the  teaching  of  this 
study  i3  not  reassuring.    I  entered  one  classroom  while  the  class 
was  engaged  upon  that  passage  of  the  oration  for  Archias  in  which 
Cicero  attempts  to  make  the  thoughts  of  his  auditors  rise  to  die 
nature  of  the  poet's  mission.    To  do  so  he  quotes  the  words  of 
"our"  Ennius,  author  of  the  Annals ,  the  father  of  Latin  poetry— 
the  poets  are  holy,  for  they  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  approved  to  us 
by  a  special  gift  and  favor  of  the  gods.    I  waited  to  hear  what 
sort  of  ^^question  the  teacher  would  ask  on  such  a  passage  as 
that,  and  it  came:   "Why  is  videantur  in  the  subjunctive?"    I 
went  into  another  dass  in  another  school  where  they  were  reading 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  that  first  book  in  whidi  Caesar  tells 
that  the  German  chieftain  Divico  and  his  retainers  came  to  a 
conference,  and  how  Caesar  addressed  them,  saying  that  they 
ought  to  be  peaceable  ajid  give  him  hostages  that  they  would  be. 
Whereat  the  German  chieftain  arose  and  said  that  Uieir  fathers 
had  taught  them  to  receive  and  not  to  give  hostages  and  he  broke 
up  the  conference.    I  waited  here  for  the  question  which  the  teacher 
would  ask,  for  frcmi  that  German  love  of  liberty  which  would  not 
submit  to  be  crushed  out  by  mighty  Rome  herself,  much  that 
we  hold  dear  has  come  down  to  us,  and  there  in  that  remote  forest 
two  mighty  forces  in  civilization  confronted  each  other  for  a  moment 
and  expressed  their  opposing  ideals,  and  the  question  came:  "What 
mood  follows  uti?"    I  went  mto  another  classroom  in  another 
school,  where  the  students,  who  were  begiiming  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, were  engaged  in  writing  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  upon  the  black- 
board.   The  work  was  going  well,  but  one  student  attempted  to 
write  a  perfect  imperative  form  and  that  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  occasion.    When  the  teacher  saw  it,  her  reproof  took  the  form, 
"You  know  that  there  is  no  such  form  in  the  book.    You  must 
follow  yoiu:  authority.    Watch  it  closely  and  don't  let  this  happen 
again,"  in  place  of  calling  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  giving 
an  order  today  to  be  carried  out  yesterday.    Yet  on  the  whole 
these  were  good  teachers,  who  were  doing  the  thing  that  was 
expected  of  them.    Nothing  so  completely  convinces  one  that 
what  is  wrong  with  our  education  is  not  the  students  nor  yet  the 
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studies  which  we  attempt  to  teach,  though  some  of  them  ahnost 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  their  peculiar  power  to  dull  and 
stupefy  the  mind  rather  than  their  serviceability  in  interesting, 
occupying,  and  training  the  student  who  must  pursue  them. 
What  is  wrong  is  the  teaching.    It  pursues  the  wrong  methods, 
thou£^  the  difference  between  a  study  pursued  by  wrong  methods 
and  the  same  study  pursued  by  proper  ones  is  the  whole  difference 
between  perverting  the  mind  and  educating  it.    And  it  pursues 
the  wrong  methods  because  its  philosophy  of  the  meaning  and 
function  of  the  subject  which  is  taught  to  the  student  is  poor  and 
mean.     The  case  is  not  otherwise  in  the  elementary  school.    We 
teach  our  pupils  how  to  read  but  not  to  read.    We  teach  them  how 
to  write  without  allowing  them  to  desire  to  write  well.     They 
feam  to  perform  the  processes  of  arithmetic  without  comprehend- 
ing thdr  significance  or  the  occasions  for  using  them.    We  teach 
a  schoolroom  manipulation  of  language,  called  gnunmar,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  reach  beyond  the  schoolroom.     Our  geography 
tmds  to  be  an  exercise  with  very  confusing  and  difficult  names, 
while  history  is  a  dry  study  which  students  commonly  get  by  heart. 
How  can  we  get  better  teaching  of  each  of  these  studies  save  by 
remembering  that  there  is  not  only  a  philosophy  of  instruction  as 
a  whole,  but  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  each  study,  a  body  of 
considerations  as  to  its  meaning,  the  object  to  be  sought  in  teach- 
ing it,  the  parts  of  it  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  terms  of  habit 
and  the  parts  of  it  which  must  abide  in  comprehension,  and  this 
pliilosophy  of  the  subject  or  the  course  indicates  the  value  of  the 
subject  to  the  pupil  and  reveals  the  method  by  which  it  must  be 
presented? 

We  have  been  discussing  the  importance  of  weighing  and 
measuring  the  results  of  instruction,  of  establishing  standards  of 
measurement  and  mathematically  determining  the  imiformities 
of  education,  of  making  it  an  objectively  valid  science  by  intro- 
ducing precision  in  the  calcidation  of  its  causes  and  effects.  All 
this  is  good  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  there  is  danger  that  we 
shall  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  instrumental  after  all,  that  it  is 
only  a  method  of  giving  more  exact  definition  to  what  we  already 
know  and  do  not  take  seriously  enough  to  put  into  practice. 
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Mathematics  will  never  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  knowledge  is, 
though  it  will  help  us  to  find  out  whether  we  have  it.  It  will  never 
tell  us  the  different  ways  in  which  the  mind  works,  though  it  will 
tell  us  whether  it  is  produdng  certain  results.  Mathematics  will 
not  tell  us  how  to  get  esprit  de  corpsy  but  it  will  help  us  to  detect 
its  presence.  Just  as  the  navigation  of  ships  was  made  possible 
by  the  invention  of  the  compass,  and  all  the  refinements  of  navi- 
gation which  have  since  been  developed  have  been  built  around 
that  central  discovery,  so  and  not  otherwise  is  it  in  education.  Its 
central  discovery  is  the  self-activity  of  the  student,  that  the  cme 
object  and  mode  of  education  is  through  enabUng  him  to  use  his 
own  mind;  and  all  else  that  can  be  known  about  education  has 
for  its  object  the  application  and  the  utilization  of  this  principle. 
If  each  one  of  us  could  have  a  sort  of  Damascus  road  experience, 
or  in  some  other  way  be  converted  to  a  sound  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, it  would  do  for  us  exactly  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
that  daily  increasing  company  of  men  who  from  it  have  caught 
the  glamor  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  ought  to  be  and  is  to  be 
because  it  ought  to  be;  it  would  set  us  to  work  as  it  has  set  them  to 
work,  resolutely,  at  the  task  of  clearing  roads  through  the  jimgk 
of  methods,  courses  of  study,  and  profitless  and  uncertain  edu- 
cational practices  and  advice,  for  the  self-active  spirit  to  walk  m. 
There  are  two  sides  to  human  experience,  a  habit  side  and  an 
accommodation  side;  or  two  means  by  which  the  human  being 
maintains  his  adjustment;  one  is  repetition  and  the  other  inven- 
tion. If  he  depends  upon  either  one  of  these  alone  his  situaticm 
soon  becomes  perilous.  Education  as  an  art  is  not  quick  to  improve 
itself;  when  it  is  not  highly  charged  with  theory,  and  is  not  keenly 
alive  on  the  inventional  side,  it  sinks  into  the  dtdl  automatism  of 
habit  and  forgets  the  very  thoughts  which  prompted  it.  Theory 
or  thinking  about  its  task  rouses  it  to  life  again  and  sends  it  hot- 
foot in  search  of  ways  to  improve  its  service.  Education  started 
in  Greece  with  a  great  concern  for  theory.  When  it  got  as  far  west 
as  Rome  it  lost  its  theory  for  the  most  part  and  lapsed  into  the 
automatism  of  an  established  institution.  Since  that  time  it  has 
become  conscious  of  its  activity  at  times,  but  only  locally  and 
occasionally.    There  is  therefore  great  promise  in  the  present 
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world-wide  movement  of  investigation  to  convert  it  into  a  science. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  movement  will  be  its  vitalizing 
effect  upon  educational  practice.  Hitherto  the  advance  in  theory 
has  been  real  but  it  has  been  too  sporadic  effectively  to  qiucken 
practice.  Now  that  a  renaissance  of  teaching  is  on,  not  only  will 
it  produce  new  results,  but  discoveries  which  have  been  far  too 
much  neglected  will  be  brought  to  attention  and  put  to  work. 
AmcHig  them  is  the  important  rediscovery  of  the  heuristic  method 
which  Professor  Armstrong  has  been  championing  so  valiantly  in 
England,  and  Professor  Yoimg  in  the  United  States.  Another  is  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  mathematics  so  skilfully  employed 
by  Professor  Perry  and  authoritatively  supported  by  Professor 
E.  H.  Moore.  The  largest  outcome  of  all  in  the  direction  of 
method,  according  to  Professor  Henderson,  is  the  use  of  the  problem 
to  educate  the  reason.  If  we  employ  the  method  of  casting  all  that 
we  would  teach  or  study  into  the  form  of  problems  and  of  pro- 
voking our  students  to  do  the  same,  much  is  gained  in  making 
teaching  a  co-operative  imdertaking  in  finding;  the  mind  is  chal- 
lenged, attention  is  focalized,  work  becomes  definite  and  has  an 
understandable  purpose,  searching  is  made  necessary,  valuing  or 
selecting  becomes  the  order  of  the  day,  what  is  foimd  out  and 
thought  out  is  organized  with  reference  to  the  problem,  each 
student  shapes  and  offers  his  contribution  in  his  own  words,  and, 
above  aU,  each  is  thinking  for  himself  upon  matters  of  common 
interest,  which  is  the  only  valuable  training  of  individuality.  This 
life-giving  method  of  iising  the  mind  in  studying  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  Ptofessor  McMurry's  book.  How  to  Study.  No  more  effective 
contribution  to  better  teaching  has  as  yet  been  made. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  WASTE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  LECTURE" 


CHARLES  F.  RICHARDSON 
Dartmouth  College 


A  distinguished  Harvard  man,  your  Mend  and  neighbor,  Colonel 
Higginson,  once  said  in  a  valuable  little  book,  Hints  on  Writing 
and  Speech  Making,  that  one  should  never  carry  a  scrap  of  paper 
before  his  audience.  Another  distinguished  Harvard  alumnus, 
who  was  the  most  effective  speaker  for  many  years  in  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  when  he  was 
speaking  imder  a  ten-minute  rule,  and  at  the  close  the  bell  sounded, 
and  everyone  said,  ''Go  on,  go  on,''  declined  so  to  do,  making  the 
statement  that  a  man  who  could  not  say  all  that  was  really  neces- 
sary in  ten  minutes  had  no  right  to  speak  one.  Now  between 
those  two  bits  of  Harvard  advice  I  am  somewhat  confused.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  will  take  the  second,  if  I  may;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  as  near  ten  minutes  as  possible  I  will  presentiiy 
bring  a  few  scraps  of  paper  before  my  audience.  I  am  very  glad, 
let  me  say,  that  Dr.  Himtington's  suggestion  was  not  carried  out 
by  my  predecessors;  but  evidently  it  belongs  to  me,  speaking  rather 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  rich  day. 

Now,  sir,  notwithstanding  your  too  kind  introduction,  it  mig^t 
seem,  and  to  me  it  does  seem,  absolutely  fatuous  to  try  to  say  any- 
thing new  concerning  lectures,  here  where  so  many  have  been 
delivered,  and  where  at  this  moment  I  am  sitting  between  lecturers 
of  far  greater  competence  than  my  own. 

Didactic  instruction  is  as  old  as  humanity.  When  the  first 
human  said  anything  in  the  way  of  information  to  another,  he 
delivered  a  lecture;  and  the  last  human  remark,  before  every- 
thing caves  in,  will,  I  suppose,  be  a  lecture.  There  were  lectures 
in  Palestine  which  influence  us  today,  or  will  tomorrow,  at  any 
rate.    Greek  instruction  was  in  the  form  of  didactic  lectures. 

>Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Aaaodation,  Cambridge, 
Mussachusetts,  March  15,  1913. 
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The  lecture  came  all  the  way  down  through  the  mediaeval  imi- 
vcrsity.  The  word  "lecture*'  is  the  regular  expression  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  universities  and  in  some  American  institutions, 
peculiarly  those  in  the  South,  which  have  followed,  or  striven  to 
follow,  English  Unes.  I  remember  a  book  published  in  England 
which  put  the  word  "recitations"  in  quotation  marks,  as  indi- 
cating our  method  of  instruction  here— a  method  which  was 
actually  so  unfamiliar  on  the  other  side  that  it  needed  to  be  char- 
acterized by  inverted  commas.  We  have  had,  for  seventy  or  a 
hundred  years,  professional-school  lectures.  I  have  my  father's 
notebooks  of  lectures  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  as  far  back 
as  the  forties.  Later,  as  you  all  know,  and  I  don't  need  to  dwell 
further  upon  this  fact,  we  have  had  most  successfully — and  nowhere, 
I  take  it,  more  successfully  than  right  here — the  university  lecture 
to  graduates,  and  in  somewhat  less  degree  the  undergraduate 
lecture  to  those  of  greater  youth. 

My  sole  t<^ic,  however,  is  the  college  lecture,  and  not  the 
coU^e  lecture  in  general,  but  the  limitations  and  failures  which 
are  connected  therewith — the  outs  rather  than  the  ins.  And 
here,  finally,  I  have  no  personal  right  to  speak,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  my  twenty-nine  years  at  Dartmouth  have  given  me, 
perhaps,  a  rather  vague  fitness  to  speak  a  word  for  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Let  me  say,  very  briefly,  that  I  began  in  a  small,  poor,  ill- 
equq>ped,  and  isolated  college,  and  I  left  two  years  ago  a  large, 
still  not  rich,  reasonably  well-equq>ped,  and  of  course  more  or  less 
isolated  college.  At  first,  with  an  imperfection  which  I  know  very 
well,  I  did  all  the  teaching  in  the  English  department,  and  left 
undone  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did.  At  my  departure  there  were 
a  dozen  competent  instructors  to  take  up  the  work  which  I  had 
imperfectly  tried  to  perform  for  nearly  tibree  decades.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  therefore,  rather  than  any  competence  on 
my  part  as  an  observe:,  enable  me  to  see  the  progress  which  may 
be  made,  or  the  retrogression  which  may  appear,  in  a  college  which 
is  passing  from  an  ahnost  strictly  recitation  system  to  a  partially 
developed  lecture  system. 

And  let  me  also  say,  once  for  all  at  the  start,  that  I  heartily 
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believe  in  the  lecture  as  a  means  of  undergraduate  instructicm. 
I  have  got,  with  unperf ect  powers,  better  results  from  it  than  from 
textbook  work;  and  am  fully  convinced  that  every  coll^;e  teadier 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  pleasures  and  resp(msi- 
bilities  of  this  mode  of  mstruction,  asking  only  for  the  opportunity 
to  get  at  a  great  roomful  of  students  for  a  series  of  hours.  The 
ideal,  the  coimsd  of  perfection,  is  the  untrammeled  lecture,  guarded 
only  by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  So  much  Ion 
the  positive,  for  the  optimistic,  side. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  my  remaining  few  minutes  to  the  n^ative 
and  somewhat  gloomier,  possibly  superficially  pessimistic,  side. 
For,  as  I  said,  I  am  to  discuss  the  outs  rather  than  the  ins  of  the 
case,  and  try  to  consider  a  few  remedies  for  imquestionable  evils 
encoimtered  in  certain  kinds  of  courses  or  by  certain  kinds  of 
instructors. 

We  all  know  that  the  ''college  man,''  as  he  calls  himself,  is 
at  first  a  schoolboy,  unfamiliar  with  lectures,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
tutors,  on  the  other.  You  recall  the  almost  classic  remark  of 
Dean  Briggs  to  the  effect  that  a  collegian  claims  to  be  a  man»  acts 
like  a  boy,  and  then  reminds  his  somewhat  confused  instructors 
and  guardians  that  they  have  forgotten  that  he  is  only  a  boy  after 
all.  The  college  man  or  the  college  boy,  again,  is  often  lazier  than 
he  was  before  or  ever  will  be  again — ^lazier,  I  take  it,  than  und^ 
the  German  or  the  English  tutorial  S3rstem.  He  does  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  ideal  which  is  in  the  lecturer's  mind.  That  ideal 
might  be  described  in  the  words  of  a  definition  of  the  dedaration 
of  absolution  once  given  by  a  High-Church  Episcopalian.  Tlie 
definition  ran  as  follows:  ''The  declaration  of  absolution  is  an 
authoritative  act  of  the  church,  sown  broadcast  to  take  root  where 
it  will."  Well,  I  wish  that  answered  rather  better  for  the  coU^e 
lecture.  But  to  continue  the  ecclesiastical  figure:  when  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast  the  college  lecturer  too  often  goes  on  to  think  of 
weeds  and  brambles  and  stony  groimd  and  fowls  of  the  air  and 
other  things  which  interfere  in  truly  biblical  fashion  with  the 
desired  fruition.  The  facts  of  the  case  as  r^ards  the  falling  of  the 
lecture  upon  the  imdergraduate  mind  are  too  often  more  accurately 
described  in  the  words  of  a  clever  parody  of  Walt  Whitman,  which 
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the  brilliant  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  wrote  f  (ur  the  Oxford  Magaune 
when  he  was  an  Oxford  undergraduate.  The  first  lines  of  that 
parody  ran  as  follows,  and  they  may  well  be  put  into  the  mouth  or 
into  the  mind  of  many  an  American  imdergraduate: 

Bdu>ld,  I  am  not  one  that  goes  to  Lectures  or  the  pow-wow  of  Professors. 

The  elementary  laws  never  apologize;  neither  do  I  apologize. 

I  find  letters  from  the  Dean  dropped  on  my  table,  and  every  one  is  signed  by 

the  Dean's  name, 
And  I  leave  them  where  they  are,  for  I  know  that  as  long  as  I  stay  up 
Others  will  come  forever  and  ever. 
I  am  one  who  goes  to  the  river. 

So  that  we  encounter  the  student  who  does  not  care  for  our  lectures 
or  the  pow-wow  of  professors,  but  prefers  very  much  to  go  to  the 
river,  or  what  correqx>nds  to  the  river  in  the  inland  collq;es. 
That  is  to  say,  the  modem  average  student — one  of  the  perils  of 
proq)erity  in  a  college — ^wants  things,  he  says,  in  black  and  white, 
if  he  really  wants  an3rthing  at  all.  ''If  the  lecture,"  he  says  in 
substance,  ''is  poorer  than  the  textbook,  don't  give  it;  if  better, 
why  don't  you  print  it?"  To  which  the  poor  lecturer  somewhat 
feebly  replies,  "If  the  textbook  is  all,  have  at  your  bed's  head 
twenty  books  clad  in  black  and  red,  and  don't  go  to  college  or 
university  at  all." 

But  as  regards  our  subject,  the  very  first  element  of  waste  that 
occurs  to  me  is  from  the  undergraduate's  inability  to  take  notes. 
That  very  interesting  story  which  President  Eliot  told  this  morning 
of  the  lack  of  perception  on  the  part  of  certain  Boston  clubmen 
reminded  me  of  the  old  " Eyes  and  No-eyes"  story,  which  we  might 
expand  into  ears  and  no-ears,  of  the  very  first  book  I  ever  owned, 
the  Evenif^s  at  Home  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Dr.  Aikin.  We 
think  we  see;  we  pretend  to  hear;  but  when  we  start  to  jot  down 
things  in  notebook  form  we  don't  always  succeed  as  well  as  the 
speaker  desired.  If  everybody  had  taken  notes  of  the  wisdom 
which  we  have  heard  today,  prior  to  the  unfortunate  time  when 
I  arose,  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  all  that  the  speakers  said 
would  have  been  permanently  preserved  exactly  as  they  would 
have  wished. 

The  schoolboy  who  goes  from  the  "prq>  school,"  as  he  calls 
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it,  to  the  college  or  university  has  sometimes  a  startling  inability 
to  take  notes,  and  an  equally  depressing  inability  to  appreciate 
the  points  which  the  lecturer  tries  to  make.  He  determines  to 
work  the  thing  up  later;  or  he  says,  ''I  believe  I  will  run  my 
chances."  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  ''soft  snap"  becomes  softer 
still  as  we  approach  the  realm  in  which  the  instructor  most  earnestly, 
but  not  always  successfully,  seeks  to  develop  appreciation.  To 
another  body  of  teachers  the  other  day  I  was  quoting  Professor 
Trent's  remark  on  teaching  the  spirit  of  literature,  in  which  he 
said,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth:  ''One  should  merely  get  a  primer 
of  Knglish  literature  and  then  add  to  it  sympathetic  readings." 
That  fits  the  undergraduates.  But  sympathy,  when  the  instructor 
tries  to  elicit  it,  is  sometimes  received  by  the  student,  when  you 
ask  him  what  he  has  really  got,  with  a  courtesy  which  is  not  always 
a  precedent  condition  of  subsequent  results. 

Hence  there  is  a  certain  misfit  between  the  lecturer  and  the 
undergraduate  writer  of  an  examination  p^)er;  because  we  must 
have  some  tests,  I  suppose  we  all  would  admit.  For  instance,  in 
overhauling  the  gems  on  both  sides  which  I  collected  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  I  have  found  the  following.  And  let  me  frankly  say 
that  sometimes  the  instructor  is  graUfied  by  an  unquestionaUy 
original  remark,  or  written  observation,  by  a  student,  which  is 
actually  as  good  as  a  Sainte-Beuve  or  a  Matthew  Arnold  or  a 
Lowell  might  have  written.  It  generally  doesn't  go  beyond  a  line 
or  two,  but  sometimes  you  get  it.  On  the  other  side,  our  cheer  is 
dampened  by  such  experiences  as  these.  In  those  poor  old  days, 
when  I  was  trying  to  do  everything  and  leaving  more  things  undone, 
I  once  had  a  course  in  Middle  English,  in  which  certain  parts  of 
Wydiffe's  Bible  constituted  the  textbook,  and  I  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  Bible  considered  as  literature — ^rather  a  large  subject  for  a 
single  lecture — ^in  which  I  reminded  my  students  that  we  were  to 
consider  that  incomparable  body  of  writings  as  a  library,  not  mer^ 
a  book;  and  that  in  all  reverence,  whatever  our  views  of  in^ira- 
tion,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whether  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  we  should  remember  to  read  those  books  perfectly 
frankly  and  fairly,  not  trying  to  read  Exodus  as  we  should  read 
Isaiah,  or  Leviticus  as  we  should  read  James.    In  point  of  fact- 
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I  said  with  such  earnestness  as  I  could  command — there  would  be 
no  irreverence  in  declaring  that  the  Book  of  Esther  was,  as  it  were, 
an  idyllic  novelette;  Numbers,  a  census  report  or  book  of  sta- 
tistics; Leviticus,  a  law  book;  the  Psalms,  a  sort  of  Hebrew  G^^tfen 
Treasury y  and  Isaiah  or  Revelation,  a  great  poetic  foretelling. 
Well,  a  man  of  great  football  prowess  listened  to  me  and  informed 
me,  when  he  came  to  the  examination  replies  which  were  supposed 
to  cover  that  lecture,  that  the  Bible  was  ''a  book  of  foretelling 
dreams,  an  idolic  novelist,  and  a  book  of  statics."  A  certain 
dement  of  waste  was  exhibited  there. 

I  once  gave  a  lecture,  which  I  won't  summarize  even  as  briefly 
as  I  did  that  on  the  Bible  considered  as  literature,  on  Bimyan  and 
his  great  work;  and  a  student  derived  from  it  the  information  that 
Bunyan's  great  woi^  was  successfully  to  set  forth,  in  remarkable 
Uterary  form,  ^'the  terrible  doctrines  of  damnation  and  salvation." 
I  ^x>ke  of  a  certain  delicacy  in  the  nature  and  in  the  poetic  work 
of  the  author  of  the  ^'El^y  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and  was 
told  at  the  end — all  things  come  roimd  to  him  who  will  but  wait — 
that  ^'ccmsidered  as  a  man  Gray  was  an  old  woman."  Continuing 
to  learn  with  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  a  matter  of  instructive  information  that  ''Tom  Jones  was  the 
first  novelist"  of  that  century.  And  occasionally,  in  this  same 
wastefulness,  your  sapient  undergraduate  yhVl  made  a  grand  com- 
bination such  as  that  in  the  mention  of  Poe's  ''The  Rape  of  the 
LoA"  and  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Russia." 

Are  these  arraignments  of  the  lecture  system  only?  Not  at 
an,  because  in  justice  we  should  remember  that  ahnost  as  deq) 
sti^>idities  emerge  from  the  recitation  system.  I  have  been  quoting 
these  from  memory  in  preparing  this  little  talk.  A  man  after  a 
recitation  exercise,  based,  in  the  andent  years,  on  Taine,  when 
I  thought  he  got  the  idea,  said,  "The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  brutal, 
pious,  philosophical  people,"  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty 
good  sumonary,  after  all,  of  Taine's  celebrated  chapter  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Another  bit  of  inaccuracy,  after  a  course  in  which  a  very  large 
textbook  of  my  own  was  employed,  was  the  mention  of  Whittier's 
fine  poem  "The  Old  Open  Bucket."    In  the  same  course,  sixty 
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printed  pages  by  myself,  in  the  student's  hands,  left  the  impiessicHi 
m  his  mind  that  Hawthorne,  ^'although  not  strictly  to  be  called 
morbid,  was  not  an  exceedingly  jocular  poet/'  And  my  ch^t^ 
in  my  American  Liierature  on  Longfellow,  expounded  for  a  wedL, 
led  another  youth  to  say — ^we  had  been  speaking  of  the  meter  of 
"Evangeline*'  and  the  meter  of  "Hiawatha" — ^that  "Longfellow 
was  the  first  writer  successfully  to  use  metrical  verse." 

Well,  now,  you  see  we  have  been  turning  from  the  lecture 
system  to  the  textbook  S3rstem,  and  we  find  an  element  of  waste 
there.  And  if  we  were  to  ttim  to  the  sacrosanct  precq)torial 
system  I  think  we  should  find  an  element  of  waste  even  there. 
A  very  industrious  and  praiseworthily  successful  prec^tor  in  my 
last  year  at  Dartmouth,  after  a  week  devoted  to  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, the  Book  of  Job,  in  the  incomparable  King  James  Va:sioii, 
got  the  information  from  a  student  that  the  subject  of  that  book 
was  the  flood  and  Noah  the  central  character — a  more  learned  rq>ly 
than  that  which  another  successful  and  hard-working  preGq)t(Nr 
got  when  a  student  told  him  that  Lot's  wife  was  one  of  the  figures 
described  in  the  prologue  to  Chaucer's  CofUerbury  Tales. 

Dartmouth  College  happens  to  be  the  one  of  which  I  know 
most.  I  would  not  for  a  moment,  by  these  selections,  which  reach 
over  a  pretty  long  period,  leave  the  impression  that  the  Dartmoudi 
undergraduate  is  peculiar  in  the  sort  of  wisdom  which  he  di^lays 
before  his  instructors.  Professor  Hill  of  Harvard  once  said  to  me 
that  after  reading  a  lot  of  themes  on  the  play  As  You  Like  It,  I 
think  it  was,  his  mind  got  so  confused  that  he  had  to  take  Shakes- 
peare from  the  shelf  and  read  the  play  through  to  find  what  in  the 
world  it  was  all  about.  There  may  have  been  at  Harvard,  as  there 
have  been  at  Dartmouth;  there  may  have  been  at  Yale;  there  may 
have  been  at  other  colleges,  youths  whose  mentality  is  not  as  yet 
in  a  condition  which  can  be  called  perfect. 

Some  illustrations  of  the  element  of  waste  in  the  college  lecture 
I  have  thus  informally  been  bringing  before  you.  There  is  waste 
everywhere,  and  the  whole  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  today's  dis- 
cussion is  to  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  waste,  and  having 
found  the  root  of  the  evil,  as  Chaucer  says,  to  administer  the 
proper  educational  remedy,  partly  to  ourselves  and  partly  to  those 
for  whom  or  with  whom  we  work. 
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But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  any  coll^;e  the  element  of  waste  m 
the  lecture  is  greatly  increased  by  using  it  as  an  economical  make- 
shift. Harvard  College,  shortly  before  President  Eliot's  illus- 
trious administration,  had  about  four  hundred  undergraduates. 
Dartmouth  today  has  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred.  And  other 
adl^es  have  grown  correspondingly.  There  is  a  very  strong 
temptation,  when  the  coll^;e  grows  numerically  from  400  to  1,000 
and  from  i  ,000  to  2,000  or  3,000  in  the  undergraduate  department, 
to  make  the  lecturer  out  of  the  former  teacher  in  little  divisions 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five — ^and  there  I  speak  feelingly.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  very  undesirable  method.  If  you  believe  in  the  lecture 
system  get  your  lecturer  and  let  him  do  the  best  he  can  with  it. 
ii  you  do  not  believe  in  the  lecture  system,  don't  be  forced  into  such 
a  makeshift  as  that  of  turning  a  man  who  would  be  a  pretty  good 
dassroom  instructor,  on  dd-fashioned  methods,  to  talking  to  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  hundred  students,  thus  setting  forth  a  S3rstem  in 
^diich  neither  he  nor  the  college  would  have  believed  had  it  had 
more  money. 

Now  what  are  the  remedies  for  this  problem  of  waste?  Here 
again  I  speak  very  modestly,  because  the  problem  of  the  coll^;e 
lecture  is  not  that  of  the  miiversity,  and  not  that  of  the  preparatory 
sdiool.  It  would  seem  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience, 
which  is  all  I  am  undertaking  to  set  before  you,  that  the  firstremedy 
is  to  catch  your  lecturer  if  you  can.  If  he  be  really  in  love  with 
his  subject  and  determined  that  it  shall  be  taught  to  others,  he  will 
be  like  a  torch  around  which  many  other  little  torches  will  gather 
in  order  that  they  may  catch  his  light. 

It  seems  to  me  also  wise  not  to  begin  the  lecture  too  soon  in 
elementary  courses. 

My  third  point  would  be  to  combine  it,  especially  in  such  sub- 
jects as  history  or  physics,  with  assigned  collateral  readings  or 
even  a  textbook.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  boy 
or  girl  in  the  last  years  of  the  high  school  or  academy  and  the  boy 
or  girl  in  the  first  year  of  a  collegiate  course.  The  lecture  in  the 
high  school  or  academy  is  an  exception.  The  lecture  as  the  sole 
or  the  chief  means  of  instruction  in  the  college  or  the  university 
is  therefore  to  many  a  foreign  and  unassimilatable  thing. 
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Fourth— and  I  really  tbink  there  is  a  great  deal  of  importance 
in  this  little  fourth  suggestion— put  a  syllabus  on  the  board.  As 
I  said  at  the  start,  I  think  a  lecturer  ought  to  be  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  making  his  subject  interesting,  even  without 
these  checks  and  balances  which  I  am  now  setting  before  you. 
But  I  think  most  important  of  all,  more  important  than  every- 
thing else  together,  is  a  list  of  ten  or  fifteen  topics  which  you  follow 
extemporaneously  in  your  remarks,  and  which  the  student,  whether 
or  not  he  goes  any  farther  in  his  notetaking,  copies  on  the  blank 
page  before  him. 

Fifth,  in  certain  cases,  don't  leave  the  lecture  too  long  unde- 
fended by  quizzes — ^not  always,  but  in  certain  cases.  And  I  must 
say  that  when  the  lecture  courses  were  about  half  as  numerically 
portentous  as  they  were  in  my  last  three  years  at  Dartmouth, 
I  tried  two  experiments,  both  of  which  were  absolute  failures. 
One  was,  in  a  course  on  English  literature,  to  require  the  reading  of 
Brooke's  Primer,  I  then  asking  ten  or  twenty  questions  in  the  last 
ten  minutes  of  the  hour.  That  was  a  complete  and  a  deserved 
failure.  Equally  unsuccessful,  in  a  lecture  course  of  one  himdred, 
was  the  attempt  to  call  on  eight  or  ten  different  men  at  the  end  of 
the  lecture  to  smnmarize  the  points  which  they  had  heard  just 
before.    Neither  of  those  plans  worked. 

Sixth,  let  your  helpers  be  muen  familiar  with  your  own  methods. 
That  b  absolutely  indispensable. 

Seventh,  though  the  examination  be  the  final  desirability,  some- 
times guard  it  by  arbitrary  rules  of  attendance.  I  think  there  is  no 
real  inconsistency  in  this,  as  we  have  to  consider  the  average  man. 
I  am  reluctant  to  give  this  hint,  but  I  fear  that  sometimes  it  is 
necessary.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  marking  system  for 
attendance  ought  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  lecture  system, 
but  sometimjes  it  is  necessary. 

Then  there  is  a  final  matter  which  time  does  not  allow  me,  or 
competency  permit  me,  to  discuss  at  length.  I  will  merely  allude 
to  it — namely,  the  preceptorial  system.  As  I  take  it — and  I  shall 
be  corrected  if  in  error — the  first  suggestion  of  the  preceptorial 
system  was  made  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin.  It  can  be 
worked  well  and  has  worked  well  in  a  small  college  like  that.    The 
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merits  of  the  S3rstem  at  Princeton  axe  enthusiastically  described 
by  most  of  the  preceptors  and  by  some  of  the  students,  but  there 
is  a  very  serious  couple  of  objections  to  it.  If  your  diligent  student 
likes  thjs  program  of  give  and  take,  with  six  or  eight  others,  for  dajrs 
and  weeks  and  months  in  a  little  room,  your  idle  student  does  not; 
and  I  am  told  by  Princeton  preceptors  that  it  has  been  found 
better  to  have  the  brighter  students  together  and  the  duller  stu- 
dents together.  But  that  is  too  large  a  subject  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon. 

There  is,  however,  an  economic  disadvantage  in  the  system 
which  might  not  be  apparent  at  Harvard,  but  certainly  would  in 
a  college  like  Dartmouth — namely,  that  your  preceptor  is  ranked, 
on  election,  as  of  the  grade  of  assistant  professor.  He  either  is  or 
is  not  promoted.  He  being  an  effective  remedy,  in  many  ways, 
for  the  evils  of  the  lecture  system  which  I  have  described,  if  he  is 
promoted,  the  small  institution  is  bankrupt;  if  he  is  not,  you  have 
a  body  of  somewhat  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  middle-aged  gentle- 
men. I  once  heard  the  then  President  Wilson  of  Princeton — ^now 
President  of  the  United  ^tes — deliver  a  delightful  lecture  at  the 
installation  of  President  Richmond  of  Union,  on  th.e  ''Art  of  Being 
a  College  President."  And  he  said,  ''To  be  a  successful  college 
president  one  must  be  a  fighter.  He  must  have  a  policy  and  must 
carry  it  right  through,  for,"  said  he,  "college  professors  are  more 
sensitive,  if  possible,  than  members  of  church  choirs."  "Some 
of  them,"  he  went  on  to  say— as  I  recall  at  this  distance  of  time — 
"are  to  be  convinced^  some  to  be  cajoled,  some  to  be  conquered^ 
and  some  to  be  ignored."  The  sensitiveness  of  the  college  instructor 
naturally  becomes  rather  great,  to  return  to  my  point,  if  he  finds 
himself  at  forty  or  forty-five  or  fifty  an  assistant  professor,  with 
no  chance  of  promotion  except  by  way  of  transfer  to  another 
college.  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  bringing  in  that  criticism  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  rather  a  capital  remedy  for  the  element  of 
waste  of  which  I  have  been  trying  to  speak. 

Finally,  I  have,  though  not  as  badly  as  I  feared,  exceeded  my 
ten  minutes.  Success  or  failure,  under  any  system,  as  has  been 
said  by  speaker  after  speaker  today,  depends,  of  course,  mainly 
on  the  personal  impact  of  the  man. 
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COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION 
Abstracts  of  Discussions  of  Papers  at  the  Philadelphia  Meeting 
on  psychological  characteristics  of  the  intermediate  grades  (l)> 

The  various  viewpoints  so  far  expressed  admirably  supplement  each 
other.  Dr.  Judd  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  periods  of  least 
development,  and  located  them  about  the  fourth  grade  in  many  school 
systems.  The  last  speaker  calls  attention  to  ample  evidence  that  the 
grades  in  which  these  " nodes"  occur  vary  with  locality,  and  insists  that 
such  variation  makes  valid  conclusions  impossible.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  the  most  fundamental  conclusion  can  be  based  upon  the 
very  fact  of  variation.  That  is,  since  the  "nodes"  occur  at  varying 
ages,  responsibility  is  administrative  rather  than  subjective  and  lies 
with  the  school  system  rather  than  in  some  unavoidable  subjective  con- 
dition. Both  Dr.  Judd  and  Professor  Bagley  assiune  this  when  they 
propose  their  conflicting  remedies — less  drill  work  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  mare  drill  work  in  the  fourth  grade.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
"node"  is  not  wholly  avoidable,  because,  now  and  again,  accumulating 
knowledge  reaches  a  point  where  its  organization  must  be  made  familiar 
by  repetition,  and  where  the  more  complex  activities  that  become  essen- 
tial must  be  transformed  into  certain  habits.  I  agree  with  Professor 
Bagley  that  this  means  more  drill  rather  than  less,  or  if  not  more  drill, 
more  efficient  drill  on  essential  relationships,  where  usefulness  is  due  to 
definiteness  and  increasing  complexity. 

Since  a  small  part  of  each  school  day  is  adequate  for  essential  drili, 
and  only  a  small  part  can  be  made  effective  through  drill,  Dr.  Judd  is 
probably  right  in  his  insistence  that  the  fourth  grade  devotes  too  much 
time  to  drill,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  many-sided  phases  of  school 
work  in  which  fourth-graders  are  naturally  interested.  Drill  and  many- 
sidedness  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  supplementary. 

(after  dr.  JXJDD'S  SUMMING  UP) 

I  cannot  refrain  from  a  final  word  of  protest  against  the  assumption 
that  drill  is  repressive  and  wasteful,  and  that  children's  interests  should 
be  determining  for  the  course  of  study.    While  innate  tendencies  point 

X  Such  numbers  refer  to  pages  in  the  1913  Yearbook  of  the  College  Teachers  of 
Education,  published  by  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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the  way  to  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  relationshqis  and  the  habits 
essential  to  the  most  useful  activity  at  each  stage  of  development  must 
at  times  be  developed  in  the  face  of  natural  tendency.  Self-activity  is 
not  alwajrs  the  readiest  means  to  education.  It  is  its  essential  end  in 
the  realization  of  which  mechanical  memorizing,  drill,  and  routine  are 
always  essential  factors.  If  we  have  not  reacted  too  far  from  the  old- 
time  verbatim  instruction,  we  have  been  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
drill  essential  at  each  stage  of  development  to  the  certain  mastery  of  the 
definite  relationships  and  increasingly  complex  systems  of  ideas  and 
habits  on  which  self-progress  and  independent  activity  depend.— A.  D. 
YocuM,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

ON  A  STUDY  07  ASSOCIATION  IN  CHILDREN  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BY 
E.  E.  JONES,  INDIANA  X7NIVER8ITY  (l6) 

The  Study  is  entitled  ''Association  in  the  Elementary  School''  but 
it  would  be  more  logical  to  call  it  "An  Additional  Series  of  Tests  for 
Elementary-School  Pupils."  Ten  tests  are  described  and  these  involve 
motor,  perceptual,  and  judgment  processes  quite  as  much  as  association. 
Only  one  of  these  tests,  the  third,  which  deals  with  the  writing  of  oppo- 
^tes,  can  be  classified  strictly  under  the  head  of  association.  The  first, 
fifth,  and  tenth  tests  are  essentially  motor  but  only  the  tenth  and  perhaps 
the  first  appear  to  be  so  recognized;  the  second  concerns  perceptual 
n^idity;  the  fourth  involves  the  factor  of  logical  memory;  and  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  deal  re^)ectively  with  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division — processes  that  give  but  little 
insight  into  assodational  peculiarities.  But  all  these  tests  do  have  the 
merit  of  allowing  objective  grading. 

It  is  in  the  record  of  the  results  obtained,  where  most  would  naturally 
be  expected,  that  the  study  is  most  disappointing.  We  are  told  that 
''there  is  a  positive  correlation  throughout  between  the  efiiciency  of  the 
pupil  in  the  performance  of  school  tasks  and  the  score  made  in  the 
association  tests,"  but  the  amount  of  correlation  is  not  given.  Again, 
without  giving  us  the  figures,  we  are  told  that  "as  we  advance  in  the 
grades  the  medians  of  the  association  records  of  all  the  pupils  tested  in 
each  grade  show  a  steady  increase  by  almost  a  constant  quantity  for 
each  grade."  The  records  of  a  feeble-minded  boy  found  in  the  fifth 
grade  are  given,  and  with  the  exception  of  being  told  that  these  records 
are  below  the  median  of  the  records  of  the  third  graders,  we  are  given  no 
basis  of  comparison.  The  Binet  scale  was  applied  to  a  number  of 
exceptional  cases  and  the  results  were  found  to  agree  closely  with  those 
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found  by  the  association  tests,  but  no  figures  showing  this  agreement 
are  given. 

The  fact  that  these  simple  tests  appear  to  give  a  measuring  scale  for 
native  intelligence  and  psychological  age  is  certainly  suggestive.  The 
chief  desiderata  still  to  be  worked  for  in  perfecting  mental  tests,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  simplicity,  objective  grading,  and  appeal  to  the  basal  mental 
powers  and  functions.  These  should  include  tiie  emotional  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  reactions.  We  need  also  to  distinguish  between  tests 
upon  native  ability  and  psychological  age,  and  tests  upon  typical  school 
achievements,  or  pedagogical  age.  We  ought  to  have  measuring  scales 
for  the  typical  geographical,  historical,  arithmetical,  and  other  concq>- 
tions  and  performances  of  the  third-grade  child,  the  fourth-grade  child, 
and  so  on.  The  Courtis  tests  perform  this  service  in  a  measure  for 
arithmetic,  but  in  the  other  subjects  we  have  not  even  made  a  beginning 
in  this  direction. 

The  fact  that  there  is  apparently  no  correlation  between  the  quality 
of  the  sense  organs  and  mental  performance  came  as  a  surprise  to  Pro- 
fessor Jones  and  his  co-workers.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  also  about 
seven  years  ago,  when  making  my  study  on  The  Fidd  of  Distinct  Vision. 
I  found,  for  example,  that  there  is  practically  no  correlation  between  the 
horizontal  extent  of  acute  vision  and  reading  rate,  between  visual  acuity 
and  reading  rate,  between  sensory  defect  and  reading  rate,  and  between 
the  horizontal  extent  of  visbn  and  the  A  test  Barring,  of  course,  cases 
of  extreme  sensory  defect,  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  reading  rate  and 
other  perceptive  functions  must  be  looked  for  on  the  central,  and  not 
on  the  peripheral,  end. 

In  conclusion  Professor  Jones  suggests  that  we  need  two  innovations 
in  our  school  systems — ^the  psycho-dinidst  and  the  scientific  school 
administrator.  No  doubt  we  need  these  persons  and  they  are  coming, 
but  could  we  not  also  make  good  use  in  all  larger  school  systems  of  a 
specialist  who  might  be  called  director  of  research  ?  Every  large  school 
system  should  be  adding  its  quota  to  educational  science  through  care- 
fully directed  research.  This  would  not  only  give  permanent  contri- 
butions to  educational  science,  but  would  also  immediately  enliven  the 
school  work.  Various  methods  of  instruction,  courses  of  study,  types 
of  management  and  organization,  and  so  on,*  might  be  tested  abreast 
in  various  parts  of  the  dty.  While  suggestions  and  initiative  might 
well  come  from  many  sources,  for  results  to  be  obtained  the  experiments 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  one  comp>etent  and 
well-trained  sdentist. — ^W.  C.  Ruediger,  Gecrge  WaskingUm  University. 
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W  INCIDENTAL  INSTRUCnON  BY  J.  L.  MERIAlf,  UNIVEKSITy  OF  lUSSOUKI  (23) 

The  values  of  instruction  depend  upon  two  things — ^the  nature  of 
what  the  pupO  learns  and  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  consiimed  by 
the  learner  in  the  process.  What  may  be  learned  or  acquired  by  the 
piqul  is  either  automatic  and  habitual  responses  or  conscious  and  rational 
recuses.  The  habitual  responses  are  of  value,  but  relatively  they  are 
of  much  lower  value  and  much  less  in  amount  than  the  conscious,  rational 
recuses.  The  latter  alone  provide  for  the  anal3rsis  of  a  situation,  for 
taking  the  initiative,  for  meeting  new  situations.  Incidental  instruction 
will  residt  in  more  of  that  kind  of  luiowledge  which  makes  progress 
possible. 

Then  the  whole  problem  of  method  may  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  repetition.  Repetition  is  necessary  in  school  where  the 
iqypeal  to  the  instinctive  forces  is  more  difficult  to  make,  but  the  amount 
of  time  and  energy  consumed  in  the  learning  may  be  so  great,  owing  to 
repetition,  that  the  learning  itself  is  a  net  loss  to  the  pupil.  The  problem 
of  instruction  is  to  secure  the  learning  with  the  minimum  of  repetition, 
the  minimum  of  drill.  Repetition  and  drill  reduce  motive,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  economic  learning.  By  the  choice  of  rich  material 
for  study  and  the  incidental  learning  of  the  form,  not  only  will  the 
acquisitions  be  more  valuable  but  the  process  will  be  more  economical. 
—J.  N.  Deahl,  West  Virginia  University. 

oil  A  NEW  METHOD  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  BY  H.  H.  HORNE,  NEW  YORK 

UNIVERSITY  (31) 

Any  attempt  at  solving  the  problem  of  the  better  functioning  of  the 
history  of  education  demands  consideration.  How  far  Professor  Home's 
scheme  is  new  and  how  far  it  meets  the  difficulties  are  the  questions 
before  us.  For  the  inunature  student  a  textbook  developing  the  several 
topics  would  seem  a  necessity.  Whether  such  a  book  could  avoid  undue 
disconnectedness  without  too  much  repetition  remains  to  be  seen.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  use  the  proposed  plan  with  students  already  at  home 
in  the  subject  is  the  common  procedure.  Thus,  however  we  may  take 
it,  a  substantial  contribution  seems  improbable. 

In  addition  to  more  obvious  ways,  the  history  of  education  should 
function  by  aiding  the  student  to  analyze,  for  more  adequate  criticism, 
the  complex  body  of  contemporaneous  education.  To  question  what 
is  customary — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance — demands  as  sine 
([ua  nan  a  novel  point  of  view.  The  history  of  education  affords  such 
novel  viewpoints,  particularly  in  the  relatively  simple  historic  systems 
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made  by  emphasizing  now  one,  now  another,  of  the  several  elemente 
found  in  our  present  complex  system. — William  H.  ELilpatrick, 
Columbia  UnioersUy. 

Ten  years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course  I  was  giving 
in  the  history  of  education  was  of  little  professional  value.  Treated  as 
a  review  of  educational  opinion  and  practice  it  was  superficial  and  am- 
sequently  irksome  and  negative  in  results.  Treated  as  the  problem  of 
determining  the  deepest  causes  of  educational  ideals  and  institutions,  it 
became  a  lustory  of  civilization  and  thus  became  chiefly  cultural  and  at 
the  same  time  cumbrous  beyond  all  control.  Accordingly  I  atten^ted 
to  organize  it  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint,  viz.,  that  which  views 
the  teacher  as  facing  two  radicedly  diverse  problems:  the  one  intellectual 
— the  mastery  of  the  psychology  of  the  child  and  of  the  principles  of 
method;  the  other  dynamic — ^the  problem  of  adjustment  to  the  social 
forces  which  have  created  the  school  and  determined  its  structure,  and 
which  sustain  all  its  processes  and  give  them  their  energy  of  persistence 
and  direction.  Once  my  students  were  made  to  understand  that  from 
the  moment  of  their  entry  into  the  schoolroom  they  would  be  confronted, 
indeed  encompassed,  by  forces  so  persistent  and  dominant  that  their 
attempts  at  betterment  might  be  obstructed  or  completely  thwarted; 
that  these  forces  were  not  merely  local,  temporary,  and  incidental,  but 
structural,  imiversal,  and  gaining  their  astonishing  momentum  from 
sources  far  back  in  history;  that,  indeed,  there  was  absolutdy  no  way 
of  comprehending  or  measuring  them  or  adjusting  oneself  intelligently 
to  them  except  by  a  resort  to  history — once  these  things  were  con^>re- 
hended,  I  say,  there  was  no  lack  of  interest.  It  only  remained  to  reverse 
the  order  of  presentation — ^to  put  first  the  legislation,  the  curriculum, 
the  methods,  the  ideals,  which  were  the  product  of  historic  forces,  and 
literally  drive  the  students  to  history  as  the  only  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. This  method  made  history  really  function  in  professional  equq>- 
ment. — Geoege  M.  Forbes,  Rochester  University. 

Professor  Home's  paper,  in  my  opinion,  points  the  way  for  ma^lriffig 
the  history  of  education  practical  for  imdergraduates.  As  it  has  been 
taught,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students  doing 
advanced  work,  but  not  to  the  needs  of  undergraduates.  The  peda- 
gogy which  can  be  taught  in  the  limited  time  accorded  to  it  in  under- 
graduate courses  should  be  confined  to  the  most  practical  aspects  of  the 
subject.  What  the  undergraduate  needs  is  such  training  as  will  enable 
him  to  teach  skilfully  and  manage  effectively  a  school  or  a  class.    The 
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main  emphasis  in  undergraduate  study  should  therefore  be  placed  on 
methods  of  teaching  subjects  which  he  is  likely  to  teach.    He  ought  to 
be  taught  the  elements  of  educational  psychology  in  order  that  he  may 
know  the  immediate  reasons  for  method;  he  ought  to  be  taught  school 
and  dass  management.    These  are  the  phases  of  pedagogy  which  will 
enable  him  to  teach  school,  and,  yet,  these  are  the  very  aspects  which 
the  academic  members  of  the  college  facidty  are  least  inclined  to  accept 
for  credit  toward  a  degree;  they  are  said  not  to  have  a  "culture  value." 
To  conciliate  their  colleagues  in  the  academic  departments,  professors 
of  pedagogy  in  many  colleges  have  slighted  these  subjects  and  have 
unduly  emphasized  the  history  of  education,  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, princq>les  of  education,  and  educational  psychology.    The  result 
is  that,  as  a  rule,  graduates  of  colleges  who  take  courses  in  pedagogy 
often  do  not  show  in  their  teaching  any  effects  of  their  professional 
training.    The  value  of  such  training  at  present  is  largely  taken  on  faith 
by  superintendents  of  schools  and  high-school  principals.    Unless  the 
collies  give  more  practical  training,  the  different  states  wiU  organize 
state  normal  schools  of  college  grade  for  the  training  of  secondary-school 
teachers,  and  professorships  of  pedagogy  in  the  colleges  will  not  be 
permanent.    We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  wa3rs  in  this  matter.    A 
number  of  states,  including  New  York,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  and  South  Carolina,  have  already  established  normal  schools 
of  this  character.    The  question  of  establidiing  such  a  school  in  Illinois 
has  been  agitated  for  several  years.    The  permanency  of  professorships 
of  pedagogy  in  colleges  will  not  depend  upon  what  academic  colleagues 
think  of  the  value  of  their  work,  but  what  superintendents  of  schools  and 
principals  of  secondary  schools  who  employ  their  graduates  think  of  it. 
We  do  not  distinguish  sharply  enough  between  courses  in  pedagogy 
for  graduate  students  and  com-ses  for  undergraduates.    The  under- 
graduate has  not  the  preparation  required  for  the  scholarly  study  of  the 
history  of  education.    As  a  rule,  he  knows  little  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losc^hy,  often  not  enough  of  political  history,  and  nothing  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  interpret  some  of  the  periods 
of  the  history  of  education.    As  a  rule,  his  knowledge  of  psychology  and 
of  the  biological  sciences  is  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  pursue  with 
much  profit  a  scholarly  course  in  principles  of  education.    Such  work 
should  be  reserved  for  the  graduate  school.    There  are  only  two  phases 
of  the  history  of  education  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  undergraduate:  one  is  the  history  of  the  theories  of  edu- 
cational reformers  which  mO.  give  him  the  genesis  of  modem  educational 
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ideals;  the  other  is  a  history  of  method  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  teaching.  Professor  Home's  plan,  it  seems  to  me, 
suggests  .the  most  effective  way  of  treating  these  two  phases  of  the 
history  of  education  in  undergraduate  work. — ^Thoicas  M.  Balliet, 
New  York  UniversUy. 

ON  AN  EXPEKDiENT   WITH  THE   COTTETIS  AETTHICETIC  TESTS   BY  E.   E.   RAIX, 
XTNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  (36) 

Extended  use  of  the  Courtis  tests  has  convinced  me  that  they  are 
the  most  convenient  and  reliable  means  we  have  for  determining  arith- 
metical abilities.  I  believe  that  they  are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher 
in  indicating  the  individual  needs  of  pupils.  At  the  same  time  the 
following  points  call  for  experimental  investigation:  (i)  The  Courtis 
tests  are  all  speed  tests.  The  pupils  work  under  pressure.  In  perhaps 
no  other  situation  is  such  a  demand  made  upon  them.  Are  the  results 
of  such  tests  an  adequate  measure  of  the  normal  arithmetical  abilities 
of  pupils  ?  Has  the  constant  strain  for  speed  any  disturbing  effect  upon 
the  results  ?  (2)  Such  a  speed  test  may  be  very  confusing  for  the  pupil 
the  first  time.  To  what  extent  does  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  the 
test  change  the  rating  of  pupils  ?  This  has  been  pretty  definitely  deter- 
mined by  Otis  and  Davidson  for  eighth-grade  pupils  in  the  addition 
test,  but  each  test  should  be  worked  through  from  this  point  of  view. 
(3)  If  precisely  the  same  reasoning  tests  are  used  at  intervals  of  four 
weeks,  will  not  memory  soon  prove  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  results  ? 
In  the  present  experiment  the  reasoning  problems  were  changed  for  all 
but  ten  pupils.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
appreciable  difference  between  the  scores  of  these  and  of  the  other 
pupils. — ^J.  Carleton  Bell,  University  of  Texas. 

ON  THE  PLACING  AND  PROMOTION  OP  TEACHERS 

It  was  the  speaker's  conviction  that  certain  unhappy  conditions 
attaching  to  the  teaching  profession  are  in  large  part  to  be  charged  to 
defective  methods  in  placing  and  promoting  teachers.  Most  prominent 
among  these  are:  insecurity  of  tenure;  itineracy;  lack  of  vital  relatioD- 
ship  between  teachers  and  community;  \mprofessional  conduct  on  the 
part  of  teachers;  the  failure  of  teachers  to  grow  in  grace  and  power; 
time-serving;  insufi&dent  salary.  To  minimize  such  evils  is  serious  and 
pertinent  work  for  educators. 

Three  main  lines  of  activity  in  the  way  of  improvement  lyere  indi- 
cated as  fairly  obvious,  all  three  to  be  undertaken  through  interinstitu- 
tional  and  interstate  co-operation:  (i)  careful  determination  and  state- 
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ment  of  facts,  causes  and  effects  of  the  evils  eniunerated,  the  relation  to 
these  evils  of  teachers'  agencies,  the  various  forces  now  effectively  at 
work  to  improve  such  conditions;  (2)  the  devising  and  perfecting  of  a 
nation-wide  scheme,  or  schemes,  of  placing  and  promoting  teachers — a 
scheme  which  will  to  some  extent  ameliorate  bad  conditions  through 
saving  the  teacher's  soul  and  money;  (3)  a  nation-wide  discussion  of 
the  ethics  involved  in  seeking,  accepting,  or  leaving  a  position,  and  in 
seeking,  employing,  promoting,  or  discharging  a  teacher.  It  would 
seem  that  reasonable  educators,  teachers'  agencies,  and  citizens  in 
general,  after  full  discussion,  would  agree  to  at  least  the  propositions 
and  implication  of  such  a  code,  for  example,  as  the  foUlowing: 

1.  Poor  teachers  should  not  receive  positions  as  long  as  there  are 
better  teachers  without  them. 

2.  The  more  expert  teachers  should  be  in  the  more  diffiodt  positions. 

3.  The  more  difficult  positions  should  be  relatively  the  better  paid 
ones. 

4.  The  individual  genius  of  the  teacher  should  fit  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  position. 

5.  Teacher  and  position  should  fit  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  the  ethical,  moral,  and  professional  spirit  of  the  teacher,  and 
esp>ecially  of  the  new  teacher. 

6.  There  should  be  promotion,  but  for  meritorious  service  only. 

7.  Change  of  position  should  be  subject  to  the  satisfaction,  alwa3rs, 
of  at  least  three  requirements:  (a)  the  good  of  the  school  the  teacher  b 
leaving;  (b)  the  good  of  the  school  to  which  the  teacher  goes;  (c)  the 
professional  good  of  the  teacher  making  the  change. 

8.  Personal  and  political  ''pull"  or  influence  must  be  eliminated 
from  all  aiqx)intments;  merit  and  adaptation  are  the  only  legitimate 
considerations. 

9.  Teachers  of  equivalent  preparation  should  be  kept  in  active  com- 
petition with  each  other. 

10.  The  method  of  bringing  teacher  and  position  together  should  be 
such  as  to  exert  an  influence  upward  on  salaries  and  for  security  of  tenure ; 
at  the  worst  it  should  never  tend  to  work  against  these  ends. 

11.  "To  whom  it  may  concern"  or  similar  testimonials  should  never 
be  written;  and  no  teacher  should  ever  be  the  custodian  of  these  or  any 
other  testimonials  descriptive  of  himself. 

12.  Superintendents  and  others  in  authority  over  teachers  should 
not  get  rid  of  undesirables  by  writing  glowing  testimonials  in  their 
behalf. — Fiiank  E.  Thompson,  University  of  Colorado. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  FAILURES 

On  March  6  the  Journal  of  Flint,  Michigan,  discussed  at  length  the 
statistics  of  failures  in  the  high  school  of  that  city.  The  princq>al  of 
the  high  school  had  prepared  a  statement  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  superintendent.  The  table  included  in  this  statement  is  reproduced 
in  full  as  given  in  the  Journal. 
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The  matter  was  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  several  different  views  were  taken  both  as  to 
the  desirability  of  publishing  the  report  and  with  regard  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  report  as  compared  with  the  experiences  of  other  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  making  such  a  comparison  as  was  desired  results  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  accessible  information  from  other  school  S3rstems 
in  this  matter. 

The  Journal  reports  that  it  called  up  several  school  superintendents 
by  long-distance  telephone  and  tried  to  get  some  comments  on  the 
figures  here  given.  These  long-distance  telephone  reports  from  Lansing 
stated  in  general  that  the  number  of  Seniors  in  the  high  school  receiving 
unsatisfactory  marks  amoimted  to  4.5  per  cent.  Six  per  cent  were 
unsatisfactory  in  the  Junior  class,  10  per  cent  in  the  Sophomore  class, 
and  9.7  per  cent  in  the  Freshman  class.  These  figures  do  not  give  an 
account  of  the  withdrawals  from  the  school. 

From  Lapeer,  which  has  a  small  high  school  enrolling  175  pupils,  the 
enrolment  at  the  end  of  the  semester  is  reported  as  169,  the  number  who 
failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  13,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  students;  the 
number  who  failed  in  two  or  more  subjects  was  4.2  per  cent,  giving  an 
average  percentage  of  failure  of  those  enrolled  of  i .  7  per  cent. 

Further  information  of  this  sort  is  very  much  needed  for  comparative 
purposes.  Attention  also  turns  at  once  to  the  large  number  of  failures 
in  mathematics. 

MORAL  EDUCATION 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Religioiis  Education  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Cleveland  during  the  second  week  of  March  a  conference 
was  called  on  social  education  in  the  high  school.  This  conference  met 
in  four  sessions  and  dealt  with  the  various  phases  of  moral  instruction  and 
social  activity  in  the  high  schools.  At  the  first  session  Professor  Sharp 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  discussed  in  detail  the  plan  which  he  has 
several  times  presented  to  high-school  teachers  for  a  course  of  direct 
moral  instruction  in  the  high  school.  Professor  Bigdow  gave  a  paper 
on  sex  instruction  in  which  he  advocated  a  very  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  problem.  This  problem  should  be  dealt  with  not  as 
a  special  topic,  but  there  should  be  a  broad,  intelligent  treatment  of  all 
the  sodal  relations  that  attach  to  this  problem.  Two  principals  of  high 
schools  gave  at  later  sessions  of  this  conference  full  accoimt  of  the  social 
activities  going  on  in  their  respective  schools.  These  were  Principal 
Johnson  of  the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Principal  Davis  of  the  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.    The 
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interest  aroused  by  the  report  of  these  practical  experiments  in  actual 
social  work  with  students  in  high  schools  was  evidenoed  by  the  numerous 
questions  that  were  raised  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  extension 
of  these  lines  of  wori^.  At  the  last  session  the  problem  of  reconstructing 
the  high  school  in  some  measure  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  adolescent 
piq)ils  more  adequately  on  the  moral  side  was  discussed  by  Principal 
Rynearson  of  the  Pittsburgh  High  School  and  Professor  Bagley  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

This  series  of  conferences  was  preceded  by  a  symposium  on  the 
general  topic  of  "Social  and  Moral  Education  in  the  High  School/' 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Rdigious  Education.  The  papers 
which  were  presented  at  the  conference  will  be  reproduced  in  that 
journal.  High-school  teachers  will  find  therefore  in  the  current  numbers 
of  that  journal  much  material  that  w3l  be  of  direct  interest  to  any 
student  of  high-school  problems. 

COLLEGE-ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A  monograph  on  college-entrance  requirements  has  been  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  dealing  with  all  of  the  different  types  of  entrance 
requirements  represented  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  This 
pamphlet  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  who  is  known  as  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Ekiucation  Association  Conmiittee  on  the 
Articulation  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  pamphlet  is  us^ul  in 
that  it  presents  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  great  variety  of  practices 
in  this  matter  in  different  institutions.  The  pamphlet,  however,  goes 
farther  than  merely  to  present  the  facts.  It  advocates  a  very  mudi 
more  elastic  arrangement  of  entrance  requirements  than  has  been  here- 
tofore considered  possible.  The  special  points  on  which  this  pamphlet 
lays  en^hasis  are  the  desirability  of  materially  reducing  the  foreign- 
language  requirement  which  is  very  conunon  and  the  recognition  of  the 
vocational  and  other  non-academic  courses  which  the  well-organized 
high  school  accepts  for  graduation. 

The  pamphlet  makes  it  dear  that  radical  and  rapid  changes  are 
taking  place  in  this  matter  of  college  admissions. 

LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  adopted  a  law  which  provides  for  imiform 
textbooks  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  For  twenty-four  years  there 
have  been  imiform  textbooks  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  recent 
legislature  directs  the  State  Textbook  Board  to  select  books  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:    algebra,  geometry,  commercial  arithmetic,    history 
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(United  States,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem),  dvii  government,  com- 
mercial geography,  physical  geography,  history  of  English  literature, 
history  of  American  literature,  English  composition,  Latin.  The  board 
shall  also  select  four  elective  textbooks  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
botany,  zo5logy,  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  agricultural 
botany.  The  board  may  select  single  or  elective  textbooks  in  any 
additional  subjects  not  included  in  the  above  lists  when  such  subjects 
aie  taught  in  any  high  school  or  whenever  any  high  school  shall  deter- 
mine to  teach  such  subjects. 

This  law  was  passed  on  the  ground  that  it  will  tend  to  furnish  a 
uniform  basis  for  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
state  and  will  materially  lessen  the  price  of  books. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  law  known  as  the  high-school  inspect- 
or's law.  This  law  creates  an  oiBSdal  to  be  appointed  by  the  state 
sq)erintendent  of  public  instruction  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
board.  He  will  be  in  general  charge  of  the  high  schools  throughout  the 
state  and  will  secure  so  far  as  is  possible  imiformity  in  the  work  of  the 
four  hundred  conunissioned  high  schools  and  the  one  himdred  and  fifty 
certificated  schools  which  he  is  expected  to  visit  each  year. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  OF  SCHOOLS 

A  number  of  news  items  similar  to  the  following  call  attention  to  the 
general  movement  which  is  developing  all  over  the  country  for  siunmer 
schools  for  q>ecial  students.  "It  is  reported  from  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
that  at  last  night's  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Great 
Falls  school  district  it  was  decided  to  conduct  a  sunmier  school  during 
the  vacation  months  for  conditioned  or  failed  pupils  in  both  the  grades 
and  the  high  school."  This  movement  to  economize  time  of  pupils  who 
find  themselves  in  difiiculty  with  the  school  program  has  become  sufii- 
dently  general  to  be  described  as  a  conunon  matter.  There  will  be  many 
summer  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  information  with  regard  to  these  summer  schools  be  carefully  kept 
so  that  we  may  shortly  have  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  this  type  of  work.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  summer 
schools  conducted  for  pupils  who  have  not  failed.  If  it  is  worth  while 
to  save  the  time  and  energy  of  those  who  have  found  themselves  in 
difficulty  with  the  school  program,  then  certainly  it  is  worth  while  to 
economize  the  time  and  energy  of  the  pupils  who  have  succeeded  with 
their  school  work.  There  is  more  loss  through  vacations,  there  is  more 
Mure  on  the  part  of  children  to  use  their  time  properly  during  the 
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period  between  school  sessions,  than  can  be  realized  by  anyone  who  has 
not  made  a  careful  study  of  the  general  behavior  of  school  children 
during  the  summer  months.  Most  of  the  children  in  the  United  States 
are  not  on  vacation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  Most  of  them 
are  obliged  to  remain  near  their  homes  and  are  very  greatly  disadvan- 
taged by  the  withdrawal  of  educational  opportunities.  That  this 
should  appear  first  of  all  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  deficient  is  per- 
haps natural,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
these  special  cases  indicate  a  general  difiSoilty  which  ought  to  be  over- 
come. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  DENMARK 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  undertaking  a  general  study  of  rural 
conditions  and  rural  schools  in  all  of  the  civilized  countries  where  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  educational  matters.  At  the  present  time  a 
group  of  representatives  of  the  bureau  are  studying  the  folk  high 
schools  of  Denmark.  These  folk  high  schools  are  special  agricultural 
schools  for  small  landholders.  Eleven-day  courses  are  provided  for 
adults.  These  courses  open  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  every 
month  throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Husbands  and  wives 
frequently  attend  these  courses  together.  Instruction  is  given  in 
various  phases  of  agrioilture  and  domestic  economy.  More  elaborate 
courses  extending  through  six  months  are  given  in  horticulture  and  other 
subjects  which  are  needed  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  small 
farmers.  The  movement  for  the  development  of  rural  life  in  Denmark 
is  very  vigorous  and  these  educational  institutions  constitute  one  of  the 
agencies  employed  by  the  central  Danish  government  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  population. 

CHEMISTRY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Alabama  held  during 
the  last  week  in  March  the  subject  of  introducing  elementary  chemistry 
into  the  high  school  and  even  into  specialized  industrial  schocds  was 
taken  up.  The  introduction  of  elementary  chemistry  was  urged  by  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  following  terms: 

The  subject  is  a  highly  practical  and  useful  science  which  touches  almost 
every  side  and  phase  of  our  material  welfare,  whether  we  consider  its  relation  to 
the  preparation  of  the  foods  we  eat  and  the  clothing  we  wear,  or  whether  we 
investigate  its  bearing  upon  the  fertilization  of  our  soils,  the  conversion  of 
some  of  our  crude  farm  products  into  materials  whose  value  is  thereby  enhanced 
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many  fold,  or  the  transformation  of  the  raw  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth  into 
finished  metals  and  metallic  products  which  find  a  thousand  different  applica- 
tions  in  our  twentieth-centiuy  civilization. 

Foreign  visitors  who  come  to  this  country  frequently  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  omitted  from  our  high-school  organizations  one 
of  the  types  of  schools  that  the  Germans  have  developed  as  of  great 
importance  in  their  industrial  education,  namely,  schools  of  chemical 
engineering.  The  reason  why  practical  courses  in  technical  chemistry 
should  not  be  given  seems  very  obscure  when  one  considers  such  practi- 
cal reasons  for  introducing  these  courses  as  are  above  dted.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view  chemistry  suffers  as  compared  with  physics.  In  physical  phenom- 
ena one  sees  the  processes  which  are  under  investigation.  One  can  see 
the  movement  of  a  physical  apparatus.  Even  in  the  biological  sciences 
one  can  observe  steadily  for  a  long  time  the  facts  of  plant  growth  or  ani- 
mal life.  Chemical  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  accessible  to 
direct  observation  as  are  physical  processes,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
subject  them  to  continuous  observation  as  one  may  many  biological 
facts.  There  is  a  certain  indirect  scientific  reasoning  involved  in  the 
understanding  of  chemical  phenomena.  This  psychological  fact  may  be 
the  real  reason  why  courses  in  chemistry  are  not  easily  introduced  into 
secondary-school  courses. 

THE  IOWA  REORGANIZATION  OF  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Iowa  reorganization  is  not  to  be  carried  out  as  originally  planned 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  During  the  whole  of  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature  the  most  vigorous  discussions  have  been  carried 
on  touching  the  rights  of  the  board  to  make  the  changes  proposed  and 
touching  also  the  wisdom  of  the  changes  if  they  are  within  the  authority 
of  the  board.  It  appears  that  the  board  did  not  adopt  the  plan  with  as 
large  a  d^ree  of  unanimity  as  was  at  first  supposed.  This  furnished  the 
way  out  of  the  dispute.  It  is  now  ordered  by  act  of  the  legislature  that 
no  changes  shall  be  made  unless  seven  members  of  the  board  concur. 
This  brings  matters  back  to  the  organization  which  existed  before  the 
war  and  each  institution  for  the  present,  at  least,  holds  its  own. 

VOCATIONAL  COURSES  IN  NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  pamphlet  entitled  A  Navel  ExperimerU  comes  to  hand  from  the 
Newton  Vocational  School  printshop  at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 
Quoting  briefly  from  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  pamphlet,  we  have  the 
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following  statement  of  the  problem  which  is  discussed  by  the  teacher  who 
has  successfully  solved  a  grave  difficulty  in  our  school  organization: 

When  it  was  found  some  years  ago  that  in  the  Newton  schools,  as  in  the 
schools  of  many  other  cities,  there  was  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar 
grades  a  rather  large  nmnber  of  girls  over  fifteen  years  of  age  for  whom  there 
was  little  hope  of  promotion  to  the  high  school  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
school  grading,  a  special  class  for  these  girb  was  organized  in  the  Newton 
Technical  High  School. 

This  class  of  transferred  girls  was  made  up  of  about  fifty  girls  who 
were  somewhat  over  age.    Thirty-five  out  of  the  fifty  pupils  were 
retarded  one  grade.    The  causes  of  retardation  as  given  on  the  personal 
record  cards  which  are  sent  with  the  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  and 
which  contain  full  information  about  each  pupil  were,  first,  sickness  by 
which  a  grade  was  lost,  second,  late  entering  of  school,  third,  unfortunate 
home  conditions,  foiuth,  slow  mental  development.    The  work  which 
was  given  to  these  special  giris  was  aimed  to  arouse  their  interest  and 
their  activity.    An  effort  was  made,  as  the  pamphlet  tells  us,  to  cause 
the  girls  to  realize  the  advantage  to  be  given  them  in  the  special  dass. 
They  took  up  vocational  studies  and  the  vocational  aim  aroused  them 
to  take  up  other  work.    They  took  up  work  of  a  practical  sort  in  house- 
keeping, sewing,  millinery,  and  expense  accoimt.    Work  in  hygiene  was 
made  very  practical  and  helpful.    Commercial  geography  was  given  and 
illiistrated  by  talks  with  the  reflectorscope.    All  this  work  was  recog- 
nized as  higher  work  than  carried  on  in  the  elementary  school,  although 
it  did  not  follow  at  all  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  high  school. 

The  final  comment  made  in  the  pamphlet  on  this  type  of  high  school 
may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

At  last,  however,  a  better  time  is  coming  when  the  word  "high"  in  "hi^ 
school''  will  stand  not  alone  for  certain  work  in  the  classics,  sciences,  and 
mathematics,  but  it  will  also  stand  for  high  achievement  in  many  other  lines 
of  effort  that  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  character,  the  brightening  of  intdlect, 
the  developing  of  skill  in  preparing  for  one's  work  in  life. 

The  experiment  here  described  for  girls  has  already  been  duplicated 
in  the  Newton  schools  by  a  similar  group  of  classes  for  retarded  boys. 
The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  experiment  arises  from  the  fact 
that  usually  less  attention  is  paid  to  girls  who  find  themsdves  unable 
to  go  on  in  the  high  school  than  to  bo3rs  similarly  situated. 
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According  to  the  editor  in  his  introduction:  "The  American  high  school 
15  our  most  interesting  educational  institution,  more  democratic  than  the  college 
and  more  selective  than  the  elementary  school."  So  great  is  the  "fulness  of 
life"  of  its  students  that  it  has  borne  good  fruit  in  ^ite  of  "administrative 
and  pedagogical  "wastefulness.  Although  dominated  by  ideals  that  are  more  or 
less  mediaeval,  it  "enjoys  a  fair  measure  of  success."  The  point  of  view  thus 
suggested  is  promising  and  the  chi4>ters  which  follow  form  on  the  whole  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the  American  high  school  in  its 
administrative  and  pedagogical  aspects  with  reference  to  present-day  needs 
and  ideals. 

The  editor  writes  the  first  two  chiq>ters.  The  first  deab  with  the  present- 
day  diversity  of  demands  made  on  the  high  school,  the  lack  of  well-defined  prin- 
ciples of  organization  and  of  co-operation*  with  society  at  large,  and  the  pressing 
need  of  defining  values  and  policies  and  of  scientific  reconstructions.  The 
second  chapter  offers  a  well-balanced  discussion  of  the  disciplinary  basis  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  older  extreme  vie¥rs  of  formal  discipline  are  rejected,  and 
a  modified  form  of  the  doctrine  of  q>ecific  disciplines  is  adopted,  based  on  the 
recognised  complexity  of  the  processes  involved  in  learning. 

The  chapters  which  follow,  contributed  by  various  American  educators, 
chiefly  college  and  university  men,  present  first  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
(rf  the  secondary  curriculum,  principles  and  plans  for  reorganizing  secondary 
education,  the  problem  of  the  organization  and  control  of  instruction,  and 
twenty-one  chi4>ters  dealing  with  the  specific  subjects  of  the  high-school 
curriculum. 

The  plea  offered  by  Professor  Davis  in  chap,  iv  for  the  six-year  high-school 
course  is  very  well  worked  out.  The  need  for  such  a  course  is  clearly  stated  and 
the  different  experiments  to  date  are  outlined,  administrative  difficulties  are 
discussed,  and  an  initial  working-scheme  is  presented. 

The  various  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  are  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  "life-imrposes  of  high-school  students — ^not  college  admission  require- 
ments." A  plan  consisting  of  thirteen  suggestive  topics  has  been  roughly 
followed  in  the  various  essa3rs.    While  the  chapters  are  quite  general  and 
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differ  considerably  in  value,  the  reviewer  believes  that  every  secondary-school 
teacher  could  profit  by  studying  with  care  not  only  the  chapter  dealing  with 
his  own  specialty  but  all  of  them  as  helping  him  to  appreciate  the  values  of 
other  subjects  than  his  own.  The  bibliographies  dealing  with  the  pedagogical 
aspects  of  the  respective  subjects  should  be  of  decided  value  to  every  teacher. 

The  sections  devoted  to  moral  training  and  to  instruction  in  matters  of  sex 
are  well  worked  out  and  shoidd  be  of  value  to  all  persons  oigaged  in  high- 
school  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  avowed  aim,  the  discussions  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  they  are  written  by  those  not  in  intimate  touch  with  real 
high-school  problems.  It  would  have  been  better  if  more  men  in  the  secondaiy 
field  could  have  contributed  to  the  book.  The  idea  of  formal  discq>line  crops 
out  occasionally,  although  the  editor's  more  advanced  ideas  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  appreciated  by  the  college  and  university  specialists. 

I&VING  KiKG 

Stats  Univessity  or  Iowa 


Success:  A  Manual  of  Moral  Instruction.    By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp. 

Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin,  1913. 

Probably  no  question  of  educational  values  or  methods  has  received  so 
much  attention  in  recent  times  as  that  relating  to  moral  instruction  and 
traming.  It  seems  that  all  people  fed  the  need  of  moral  training  of  some  kmd; 
but  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  right  way  to  proceed  in 
this  matter.  There  are  many,  apparently,  who  believe  that  pupils  should  have 
S3rstematic  moral  instruction,  while  others  maintain  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  all  our  energy  into  the  fixing  of  moral  habits.  Those  who  think  that 
pupib  should  be  instructed  in  regard  to  behavior  usually  assign  lessons  in 
textbooks,  or  give  lectures  upon  right  and  wrong  conduct,  the  aim  being  to 
lead  pupib  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  It  is  maintained 
by  those  who  lay  emphasis  upon  S3rstematic  instruction  that  if  pupils  can  be 
got  to  memorize  moral  principles,  they  will  be  likely  to  practice  them  in  every- 
day life.  But  those  who  doubt  the  value  of  formal  lessons  in  moral  conduct 
hold  that  a  pupil  may  learn  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  his  textbook, 
but  never  make  application  of  the  principles  to  the  real  situations  of  daily 
life.  On  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion  between  people  interested  in 
improving  the  conduct  of  the  yoimg,  we  have  not  made  great  progress  in 
respect  to  moral  training  in  the  schools.  It  b  rarely  that  one  picks  up  an  edu- 
cational magazine  or  attends  an  educational  convention  without  being  told 
that  in  America  we  are  behind  in  moral  training,  and  we  are  being  continually 
urged  to  devote  more  effort  to  improving  the  morab  of  the  yoimg. 

Probably  no  one  in  thb  coimtry  has  contributed  more  to  the  solution  of 
thb  problem  of  moral  training  than  has  Professor  Sharp,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.    For  a  niunber  of  years,  he  has  been  trying  a  certain  method  of 
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leading  pupils  to  reflect  upon  the  moral  problems  of  their  daily  lives,  and  to 
solve  these  problems  in  view  of  certain  principles  of  right  and  wrong  behavior. 
He  has  had  extraordinary  success  in  arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  high- 
school  and  university  students  in  problems  of  conduct;  and  with  his  method 
he  has  also  developed  in  his  pupils  an  unusual  keenness  in  thinking  straight 
throu^  a  moral  situation,  and  reaching  a  sane  conclusion  regarding  right 
conduct  in  reference  to  it. 

In  the  present  volmne,  Professor  Sharp  presents  his  method  for  the  use 
of  high-school  pupils  and  teachers.  In  the  first  division  of  the  book  there 
are  given  many  questions  for  the  pupils  to  work  out  in  advance  of  discussion 
in  the  class.  In  Professor  Sharp's  own  work  pupils  are  reqiiured  to  write  out 
their  answers,  and  offer  them  in  class.  These  answers  serve  as  a  basis  for  class 
discussions.  The  questions  pertain  to  the  practical  matters  of  everyday 
life — questions  in  which  any  high-school  pupil  who  has  reached  his  Junior 
year  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested.  The  questions  in  Part  I  relate  to  the 
management  of  the  mind,  and  the  following  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure: 

1.  Why  does  tying  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief  help  one  to  remember  an  errand  ? 

2.  Can  you  repeat  the  alphabet  backward  as  quickly  and  correctly  as  forward  ? 

3.  If  you  had  a  dedamation  to  redte  before  an  audience,  what  would  you  do  to 
make  certain  that  you  would  be  able  to  repeat  it  when  the  time  came  ? 

4.  Are  habits  easier  to  acquire  at  one  time  of  life  than  another?  What  time  of 
life  is  most  favorable  for  acquiring  them ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  adage:  "It 
is  never  too  late  to  be  what  you  might  have  been"  ? 

5.  How  woukUyou  go  about  it  to  get  control  of  a  bad  temper?  For  example, 
suppose  you  had  made  resolution  after  resolution,  and  when  the  time  came  to  put  it 
into  effect  you  always  failed.  Make  the  situation  real  by  thinking  of  actions  on  the 
part  of  other  people  likely  to  arouse  your  anger.  Note  that  the  problem  is  not  merely 
that  of  finding  out  what  you  ought  to  do  at  the  moment  when  provocation  arises,  but 
also  iHiat  you  should  do  to  uproot  the  undesirable  trait  of  character  in  the  intervab 
d  freedom  from  temptation. 

And  there  are  a  great  many  other  questions  like  these  referring  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mind. 

Then  in  Part  II  are  presented  numerous  questions  relating  to  the  Nature 
of  Success.  They  are  grouped  imder  the  following  headings:  Popular  Mis- 
conceptions of  Happiness;  the  Glow  of  Health;  Work;  Reading;  Friendship; 
Service  and  Character.  The  purpose  of  all  these  questions  is  to  cause  pupils 
to  become  observant  and  reflective  regarding  moral  situations  presented  in 
eveiyday  life.  It  is  not  the  primary  aim  to  give  the  pupil  information,  though 
he  does  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  relating  to  conduct;  but  the  chief 
object  b  to  develop  in  him  the  power  of  reflecting  sanely  upon  the  problems 
of  life  as  they  arise  in  his  adjustment  to  people,  and  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
them  effectively. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  work,  answers  are  given  to  the  problems 
considered  in  the  first  division.    These  answers  are  intended  in  the  first  place 
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as  an  aid  for  the  teacher.  They  present  a  point  of  view  which  will  be  of  service 
to  him  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  in  the  class.  Then  it  is  intended  that 
these  answers  shall  serve  as  a  r6sum6  of  the  discussions  after  they  have  been 
worked  over  by  the  pupils.  In  this  way  the  pupil  is  led  first  to  attempt  to 
solve  a  problem  by  his  own  observation  and  reflection,  and  by  the  application 
of  principles  of  right  and  wrong;  and  after  he  has  made  his  best  effort,  and 
has  had  give-and-take  discussion  with  his  fellows  in  the  class,  he  then  gets 
the  view  which  the  experience  of  the  race  has  formulated  in  respect  to  any 
problem  which  has  been  proposed. 

From  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  hdped  to  regard  all  these  problems  as 
having  a  bearing  upon  success;  and  he  is  led  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
intdlectual,  physical,  and  moral  conditions  of  success.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
be  complete  or  final  in  the  treatment  of  these  topics,  but  only  to  guide  the 
pupil  to  reflect  upon  the  matters  of  primary  importance.  Success  is  not 
defined  for  the  pupil ;  he  may  proceed  on  his  own  conception  of  what  it  imfdies. 
But  as  the  discussion  of  the  matter  proceeds,  the  pupil  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
a  certain  type  of  man  or  woman — one  with  vigorous  health,  who  meets  the 
problems  of  everyday  life  in  an  intelligent  manner;  who  loves  his  work  and 
does  it  with  ^irit  and  enthusiasm;  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  hi^^  and 
more  educative  forms  of  play  and  relaxation;  who  is  a  genuine  good  friend 
and  has  good  friends;  who  is  a  loyal  member  of  a  loyal  family;  who  is  generous 
in  his  relations  to  people;  who  has  interest  in  matters  of  public  importance; 
and  who  believes  in  the  value  of  a  ^olesome  character — this,  it  b  made  to 
appear,  is  the  type  of  person  who  will  get  the  most  out  of  life,  who  will  achieve 
success  in  the  highest  way  and  who  will  do  the  most  for  the  world. 

To  the  present  reviewer  it  seems  that  Professor  Sharp's  book  should  be  of 
unusual  service  to  high-school  teachers.  It  should  "enable  them  to  treat  the 
subject  of  moral  instruction  and  training  in  a  very  vital,  natural,  and  effective 
way.  Even  if  there  should  be  no  class  in  moral  instruction  in  a  particular 
hi^  school,  the  teachers  should  nevertheless  be  able  to  get  from  this  book 
many  suggestions  which  they  could  utilize  to  advantage  in  morning  exercises, 
and  on  occasions  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  of  con- 
duct with  pupils  in  a  natural  and  unaffected  way. 

M.  V.  (ySHXA 

UmvxKSiTy  or  Wisconsin 
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THE  PARADOX  OF  OXFORD' 


PAUL  E.  MORE 
New  York  City 


It  is  commonly  agreed  that  no  other  dty  in  Great  Britain  lays 
so  potent  a  spell  on  the  visitor  as  Oxford.  The  gardens  of  the  sister 
university  along  the  Cam  may  catch  the  charm  of  an  English 
summer  more  entrandngly;  Edinburgh,  with  her  crown  of  hills, 
and  her  cavernous  wynds,  may  be  more  picturesque;  London,  with 
her  pride  of  empire,  her  spoils  of  art,  her  web  of  himian  triimiphs  and 
deq>air,  may  be  more  appalling  to  the  imagination;  but  there  is 
something  in  the  aspect  of  the  crowded,  cloistered  colleges  of  Oxford 
that  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  observer  and 
leaves  him  not  quite  the  same  man  as  before.  Such  at  least  was 
my  experience  last  sunmier  when  I  visited  the  town  for  the  first 
time.  "There  is  an  air  about  it  resonant  of  joy  and  hope:  it 
qpeaks  with  a  thousand  tongues  to  the  heart;  it  waves  its  mighty 
shadow  over  the  imagination:  ...  its  streets  are  paved  with  the 
names  of  learning  that  can  never  wear  out:  its  green  quadrangles 
breathe  the  silence  of  thought,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  yearnings 
innimierable  after  the  past,  of  loftiest  aspirations  for  the  future." 
It  was  this  feeling  of  the  intellectual  hopes  and  moral  ideas  of 
many  generations  of  men  here  made  visible  in  stone,  rather  than 
what  has  been  called  the  "almost  despairing  sense  of  loveliness," 

'Address  before  the  Michigan  Schoohnasters'  Club  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
April  4, 1913- 
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that  stirred  me  profoundly  as  I  walked  from  court  to  court  in  the 
expressive  silence  of  the  long  vacation.  It  was  a  feeling  good  and 
salutary  for  the  heart.  Yet  in  the  end  the  impression  left  upon  me 
was  curiously  mixed.  I  was  elated  and  teased  at  the  same  time; 
my  spirits  were,  so  to  speak,  both  enlarged  and  contracted.  In 
part  this  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  manifest  incongruities  of  the 
town  itself  as  it  has  developed  in  these  latter  years.  From  the 
mediaeval  seclusion  of  a  quadrangle  one  steps  into  a  street  now 
bustling  with  modem  shops  and  a  very  unmediaeval  throng  of 
shoppers.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  day,  ''the 
pleasant  country  still  ran  up  to  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  colleges; 
no  fringe  of  mean  or  commonplace  suburbs  interposed  betwe^i  the 
coronal  of  spires  and  towers  and  its  green  setting."  But  now,  if 
the  visitor,  with  his  mind  filled  with  the  lonely  religious  wrestlings 
of  Newman,  would  walk  out  to  Iffley  and  Littlemore,  he  must  pass 
through  long  rows  of  vulgar  and  tawdry  villas.  There  is  something 
disconcerting  in  these  inharmonious  contrasts.  And,  guided  per- 
haps by  this  discord  of  the  past  and  the  present,  one  b^;ins  to 
be  aware  of  something  paradoxical  in  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
the  university  itself.  The  very  architecture  of  the  place,  with  all 
its  charm,  is  a  kind  of  anomaly.  ''True  to  her  character  of  the  home 
of  lost  caiises  and  impossible  loyalties,  Oxford  clung  with  a  tragic 
desperation  to  her  ancient  garments  of  Gothic  pattern,  hugging 
them  about  her  \mtil,  worn  to  rags  and  tatters,  they  droi^>ed  off, 
and  she  was  constrained  to  clothe  her  nakedness  with  the  sole  con- 
temporary dress  available  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  wit,  that 
sheer  Palladianism  into  which  the  illusory  'New  Birth'  movement 
itself  had  by  that  time  degenerated.  Tlius  it  befell  that  Oxfmxl 
architecture  never  passed  through  the  normal  gamut  of  successive 
phases  of  declension  from  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  but  that 
between  the  perfection  of  English  mediaeval  masoncraft  .  .  .  and 
the  corrupt  fashion  of  Trinity,  Queen's,  and  Worcester  Coll^;es, 
.  .  .  there  was  no  intermediate  stage  but  that  of  the  so-called 
'Oxford  Gothic."" 

And  this  "picturesque  hybrid"  in  building,  which  is  neither 
Renaissance  nor  mediaeval,  neither  quite  Greek  nor  quite  Christian, 

« Aymer  Vallancc,  The  Oid  CoUeges  of  Oxford, 
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is  symbolical  of  what  Oxford  has  stood  for  intellectually  and 
morally.  With  good  right  one  of  her  own  living  poets  has  de- 
scribed her  as 

....  the  mother  of  celestial  moods, 

Who  o'er  the  saints'  inviolate  array 

Hath  starred  her  robe  of  fair  beatitudes 

With  jewels  worn  by  Hellas. 

There  is,  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  this  huge  inconsistency 
underlying  the  institution  of  Oxford.  It  was  founded  as  a  monastic 
school  to  train  boys  for  the  priesthood,  and  its  colleges  still  bear 
something  of  the  outward  appearance  of  cloistered  retreats.  Until 
well  into  the  last  century  every  matriculant  was  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  still  today  the  policy  of  the  uni- 
versity is  largely  controlled  by  a  Convocation  of  black-robed  priests 
who  come  up  from  their  country  parishes  with  the  zeal  of  the 
church  burning  in  their  breasts.  Yet  education  at  Oxford,  though 
it  was  at  the  first  directed  to  monkish  ends  and  though  until 
very  recently  it  retained  a  good  deal  of  that  scholastic  coloring, 
was  from  an  early  date,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  crossed  with 
Pagan  ideals.  Aristotle  was  held  to  be  an  authority  in  morals 
by  the  side  of  St.  Augustine,  prayers  were  offered  to  Jdiovah  when 
Olympian  Zeus  was  in  the  heart  of  the  worshq>er,  and  boys  were 
taught,  are  still  taught,  to  mold  their  emotions  at  once  to  the 
modes  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Horace. 

This  is  what  I  have  meant  by  the  classical  paradox  of  Oxford, 
giving  it  that  name  not  because  this  inconsistency  is  peculiar  to  the 
university,  but  because  there  more  than  anywhere  dse  it  is  driven 
into  the  imagination  by  the  teasing  charm  of  a  petrified  and  glori- 
fied tradition.  It  is  indeed,  if  we  look  below  the  surface  of  things, 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  foundations  of  our  whole  modem  life  and 
points  far  back  to  that  Hellenistic  civilization  in  which  the  ideals  of 
Greece  and  the  Orient  were  mingled  to  produce  the  new  world.  To 
explaia  what  I  mean  by  this  questionable  but  very  fruitful  union,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  little  treatise 
of  Ludan  caUed  The  Wisdom  of  Nigrinus.  We  have  in  this  dialogue 
the  story  of  a  visit  to  a  philosopher  of  the  second  century  of  our  era 
who  styled  himself  a  Platonist,  a  denizen  of  Rome  but  probably 
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enough,  like  his  friend  Ludan,  a  child  of  Asia.  One  of  the  persons 
of  the  dialogue,  having  been  in  Rome,  reports  thus  the  philosopher's 
own  account  of  his  mode  of  life: 

Choosing  thereby  a  sort  of  life  which  seems  to  most  people  womanish 
and  spiritless,  I  converse  with  Plato,  Philosophy,  and  Truth,  and  seating  myself, 
as  it  were,  high  up  in  a  theater  full  of  untold  thousands,  I  look  down  on  what 
takes  place,  which  is  of  a  quality  sometimes  to  afford  amusement  and  laughter, 

sometimes  to  prove  a  man's  true  steadfastness One  has  cause  to  admire 

philosophy  when  he  beholds  so  much  folly,  and  to  demise  the  gifts  of  fortune 
when  he  sees  on  the  stage  of  life  a  play  of  many  r61es,  in  which  one  man  enters 

first  as  servant,  then  as  master;  another  first  as  rich,  then  as  [Kx>r I 

have  said  that  there  is  food  for  laughter  and  amusement  in  what  goes  on;  let 
me  now  explain  it.  To  begin  with,  are  not  the  rich  ridiculous  ?  They  dis- 
play their  piuple  gowns  and  show  their  rings  and  betray  an  unboimded  lack 

of  taste Far  more  ridiailous,  however,  than  the  rich  are  those  ^dio 

visit  them  and  pay  them  court.  They  get  up  at  midnight,  run  all  about  the 
dty,  let  servants  bolt  the  doors  in  their  faces,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  called 
dogs,  toadies,  and  similar  names.  By  way  of  reward  for  this  galling  roimd  of 
visits  they  get  the  much-talked-of  dinner,  a  vulgar  thing,  the  source  of  many 
evils.    [Translated  by  A.  M.  Harmon.] 

All  this,  the  visitor  goes  on  to  say,  seemed  to  Nigrinus  quite 
ludicrous.    And  further,  he  reports,  Nigrinus 

made  special  mention  of  people  who  cultivate  philosophy  for  hire  and  put 

virtue  on  sale  over  a  counter For  he  maintained  that  one  who  intends 

to  teach  contempt  of  wealth  should  first  of  all  show  that  he  is  himself  above 

gain.    Certainly  he  used  to  put  these  principles  into  practice So  far 

was  he  from  coveting  the  property  of  others  Uiat  even  when  his  own  property 

was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  it Hemade 

no  secret  of  his  condenmation  of  the  sort  of  philosophers  who  think  it  a  course 
in  virtue  if  they  train  the  yoimg  to  endure  "full  many  pains  and  toils,"  the 
majority  recommending  cold  baths,  though  some  whip  them,  and  still  others, 
the  more  refined  of  their  sort,  scrape  the  suriace  of  their  skin  with  a  knife- 
blade. 

As  for  the  visitor  to  Nigrinus,  he  himself  tells  the  strange  effect 
of  the  philosopher's  words  upon  him. 

In  a  great  fit  of  confusion  and  giddiness  [he  says],  I  dripped  with  sweat, 
I  stumbled  and  stuck  in  the  endeavor  to  speak,  my  voice  failed,  my  tongue 

faltered,  and  finally  I  began  to  cry  in  embarrassment My  wotmd  was 

deep  and  vital,  and  his  words,  shot  with  great  accuracy,  clove,  if  I  may  say  so, 
my  very  soiil  in  twain. 
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This,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  observe,  is  not  a  scene  of  conver- 
sion from  Wesley's  Diary,  but  is  a  page  from  the  book  of  one  who, 
mmt  perhaps  than  any  other  writer  of  his  age,  was  steeped  in  the 
traditional  learning  of  Greece.  Yet  what  a  change!  How  far  we 
have  got  from  Pindar's  song  of  "wisdom  blooming  in  the  soul," 
from  his  praise  of  the  man  who,  because  death  awaits  at  the  end, 
will  not  "sit  vainly  in  the  dark  through  a  dull  and  nameless  age, 
and  without  lot  in  noble  deeds,"  and  from  his  glorification  of  those 
iqxm  whom,  for  their  reverence  of  things  divine  in  the  hour  of 
splendid  triiunph,  "the  pleasant  lyre  and  the  sweet  pipe  shed  their 
grace"!  We  have  gone  a  great  way  from  Aristotle's  notion  of  the 
hcmorable  man,  the  oTrovSaw,  who  in  winning  the  world  has  won 
also  his  own  soul.  And  even  if,  formally,  the  ideal  of  Nigrinus  can 
in  a  way  be  connected  with  Plato's  contrast  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds,  yet  the  animus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new  wisdom 
is  something  very  different  from  that  which  heartened  men  in  the 
garden  of  the  Athenian  Academy.  In  place  of  the  philosopher  who, 
seddng  the  vision  of  the  gods,  still  kept  in  his  heart  the  fair  and 
happy  things  of  Hellas,  and  who,  knowing  the  emptiness  of  life's 
rewards,  was  nevertheless  ready  to  serve  and  govern  the  state,  we 
now  have  one  who  regards  it  as  the  highest  goal  of  life  to  sit  in  a 
kind  of  idle  abstraction  from  the  world  and  hypnotize  himself  with 
the  wisdom  of  his  lord.  This  new  race  of  philosophers  indeed, 
whom  Ludan  eulogizes  on  one  page  and  ridicules  on  another,  are 
but  bearded  monks  who  have  not  learned  the  name  of  their  real 
master;  they  speak  the  words  of  Athens,  but  with  barbarous  images 
in  their  souls.  Their  denial  of  practical  life  will  be  known  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  catUemptus  mundi,  and  already  one 
sees  how  their  asceticism  and  praise  of  poverty  divide  them  harshly 
into  saints  and  hypocrites  not  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  cloister. 

There  is  an  emotional  difference  between  the  philosophers  of  the 
Hellenistic  world  and  the  monks  of  the  Christian  world,  due  largely 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  former  still  confessed  the  Socratic 
doctrine,  however  they  may  have  distorted  it,  whereas  the  latter 
honestly  subjected  it  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  higher  revelation. 
Yet  the  paradox  still  troubles  the  new  religion.  The  basis  of  edu- 
cation, in  language  entirely  and  to  no  small  extent  in  ideas,  remains 
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Greek  and  Latin,  however  the  superstructure  may  be  Christian  and 
oriental.  Nor  were  the  Fathers  and  rulers  of  the  church  unaware 
of  this;  their  trick  of  decrying  Pagan  literature  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  a  feeling  of  uneasy  dependence  on  it  for  their  knowledge  and 
philosophy.  They  would  use  it  and  at  the  same  time  spurn  it  under 
their  feet  as  they  reached  up  to  the  celestial  wisdom.  So  in  a 
comment  on  a  verse  in  Kings:  ''But  all  the  Israelites  went  down 
to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  his  coulter, 
and  his  axe,"  Gregory  the  Great,  or  some  other,  applies  the  words 
to  the  contrast  between  the  classical  tradition  and  the  new  faith. 

We  go  down  to  the  Philistines  [he  says]  when  we  incline  the  mind  to  secular 
studies;  Christian  simplicity  b  upon  a  height.  Secular  books  are  said  to  be 
in  the  plain  since  they  have  no  celestial  truths.  God  put  secular  knowledge 
in  a  plain  before  us  that  we  shoiild  use  it  as  a  step  to  ascend  to  the  heights  of 
Scr^>ture.  So  Moses  first  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  that  he  mij^t 
be  able  to  understand  and  expound  the  divine  precepts;  Isaiah,  most  eloquent 
of  the  prophets,  was  nobiUtar  mstrudus  ei  wrhamus;  and  Paul  had  sat  at  Gama- 
liel's feet  before  he  was  lifted  to  the  height  of  the  third  heaven.  One  goes  to  the 
Philistines  to  sharpen  one's  plow,  because  secular  learning  is  needed  as  a  train- 
ing for  Christian  preaching.^ 

But  if  mediaeval  man,  in  general,  was  ready  to  accept  the  Pagan 
tradition  as  a  mere  treasure  of  the  Philistines  to  be  plundered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chosen  people,  there  were  those  also  who  made 
a  brave  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation — always,  of  course,  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam.  The  most  notable  of  these  efforts  is  the 
stupendous  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  which  the  newly 
discovered  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  welded  into  Christian  doctrine 
to  make  a  vast  body  of  theology.  The  words  of  the  Philosopher 
(no  other  name  is  needed  to  designate  Aristotle,  as  the  master  of 
those  that  know)  and  sentences  of  the  Fathers  are  quoted  togeth^ 
without  distinction  as  if  they  were  of  one  and  the  same  authority. 
But,  despite  the  admirable  patience  and  inexhaustible  cunning  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  an  instructed  reader  can  go  through  his  work  and 
distinguish  the  two  elements  of  which  his  system  is  composed,  as 
we  can  separate  the  two  metals  of  an  alloy;  there  is  no  chemical 
compound  here,  but  a  mechanical  mixture.  The  distinction  can  be 
made  visible  to  the  eyes  by  turning  to  Dante,  whose  allegory  of  the 

>  From  H.  0.  Taylor,  The  M§duieval  Mimi. 
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future  is  based  frankly  on  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas.  There  is 
significance  in  the  very  guides  who  carry  the  pilgrim  through  hell 
and  purgatory  up  to  the  celestial  sphere.  In  the  first  two  realms, 
Virgfl,  the  bearer  of  the  classical  tradition,  is  sufficient,  but  when  the 
poet  from  the  earthly  Paradise  is  about  to  mount  to  the  heavenly 
Paradise  and  the  vision  of  God  he  needs  the  help  of  Beatrice,  who 
is  the  symbol  and  voice  of  theology. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance  we 
find  two  notable  movements  aiming  at  an  elimination  of  this 
inherited  inconsistency.  One  of  these  may  be  called  the  Pag^n 
revival.  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  surmount  the 
difficulty  by  throwing  away  the  moral  ideals  of  both  Christianity 
and  classidsm  and  clinging  to  the  purely  natural  and  imaginative 
aspects  of  the  andent  world  in  what  came  to  be  regarded  as  Pagan« 
ism.  Not  a  little  of  the  art  and  literature  of  Italy  is  of  that  utterly 
non-moral  sort.  The  other  movement  undertook  to  reconcile 
GredL  philosophy  and  Christianity  in  a  S3aithesis  which  should 
embrace  the  higher  and,  in  this  differing  from  the  work  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  less  dogmatic  elements  of  each.  This  was  the  half- 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  a  noble  ambition 
which  somehow,  owing  perhaps  to  the  absence  of  any  great  genius 
among  them,  they  just  failol  to  achieve.  Their  failure  was  the 
tragedy  of  the  age,  and  left  the  task  still  to  be  accomplished,  if, 
indeed,  it  can  in  any  way  be  accomplished. 

It  may  seem  that  I  am  dwelling  over  much  on  a  conunonplace; 
yet  I  doubt  if  we  often  realize  how  deeply  this  discrepancy  lies 
imbedded  in  our  modem  dvilization.  Certainly  the  knowledge 
of  it  came  to  me  last  siunmer  at  Oxford  with  the  force  almost  of 
discovery.  And  I  remember  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  awaken- 
ing. It  was  one  gray  day  in  the  quadrangle  of  Oriel  College,  as  I 
stood  by  the  entrance  to  the  Conmion  Room  looking  up  at  the 
windows  of  what  had  been  the  rooms  of  John  Henry  Newman. 
In  that  college  the  Oxford  Movement  had  its  inception  and  passed 
away.  The  little  group  of  scholars  who  in  the  Common  Room 
met  together  and  discussed  the  meaning  of  religion  and  the  office 
of  the  church  were  men  trained  and  steeped  in  Aristotle  and  the 
other  classics;    they  never  lost  that  disdpline,  yet  their  whole 
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endeavor  was  to  bring  back  the  mediaeval  interpretation  of  life. 
An  amusing  incident  of  this  tendency  is  connected  with  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's Bampton  Lectures  on  scholastic  philosophy,  delivered  in 
1832,  and  i^erward  published.  No  one  in  Oxford  read  the  boc^, 
not  even  Newman  who  wrote  against  it,  and  no  one  there  had  read 
any  scholastic  philosophy,  says  Mr.  Mozley,  who  ought  to  know; 
he  even  declares  that  the  book  is  imreadable,  and  I,  for  one,  have 
taken  his  word  for  it  Yet  the  rumor  got  about  that  Dr.  Hampden 
was  trying  to  undermine  the  authority  of  mediaeval  tradition, 
and  the  horror  and  hubbub  were  enormous.  The  situation  became 
at  least  anomalous  when  Hampden,  though  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  was  deprived  of  his  place  on  the  board  that  chose  the 
Select  Preachers  for  the  University. 

These  things  came  to  my  mind  as  I  stood  in  the  quiet  quad- 
rangle of  Oriel,  and  then  I  remembered  the  life  of  the  man  who  must 
so  often  in  moments  of  perplexity  have  looked  out  of  the  windows 
over  my  head,  gathering  from  this  very  scene  comfort  and  strength 
for  his  battle  with  the  world.  Newman,  if  anyone,  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  Oxford  spirit,  and  if  we  think  of  his  great 
struggle  as  a  hesitation  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman  churches, 
it  was,  in  a  deeper  sense,  the  agony  of  an  intuitive  soul  caught  in 
the  dilemma  of  the  two  traditions  of  which  the  very  stones  oi  his 
college  with  their  hybrid  architecture,  neither  Renaissance  nor 
Gothic,  are  a  symbol.  How  thoroughly  his  mind  was  endued  with 
the  humanistic  spirit,  how  much  the  great  poets  of  antiquity  meant 
to  him,  may  be  known  from  one  of  his  famous  paragraphs,  one 
of  the  supreme  things  of  oux  speech: 

Let  us  consider,  too,  how  differently  young  and  old  are  affected  by  the 
words  of  some  classic  author,  such  as  Homer  or  Horace.  Passages,  ^diich  to 
a  boy  are  but  rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a  hundred 
others,  which  any  clever  writer  might  supply,  which  he  gets  by  heart  and  thinks 
very  fine,  and  imitates,  as  he  thinks,  successfully,  in  his  own  flowing  versification, 
at  length  come  home  to  him,  when  long  3rears  have  passed,  and  he  has  had 
experience  of  life,  and  pierce  him,  as  if  he  had  never  before  known  them,  with 
their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exactness.  Then  he  comes  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  lines,  the  birth  of  some  chance  morning  or  evening  at  an  Ionian  festival, 
or  among  the  Sabine  hills,  have  lasted  generation  after  generation,  for  thousands 
of  years,  with  a  power  over  the  mind,  and  a  charm  which  the  current  literature 
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of  his  own  day,  with  all  its  obvious  advantages,  is  utterly  unable  to  rival. 
Peihaps  this  is  the  reason  of  the  mediaeval  opinion  about  Virgil,  as  of  a  prophet 
or  a  magician;  his  single  words  and  phrases,  his  pathetic  half-lines,  giving 
utterance,  as  the  voice  of  Nature  herself,  to  that  pain  and  weariness,  yet  hope 
of  better  things,  which  b  the  experience  of  her  children  in  every  time. 

That  is  the  purest  humanism.  It  is  the  classic  tradition  carried 
in  a  mind  fitted  by  nature  and  by  long  training  to  live  in  the  clear 
air  of  the  antique  world.  It  is,  or  was  \mtil  yesterday,  the  finest 
flower  of  our  ^ucation.  It  characterizes  the  more  open  nurture 
of  the  Anglican  church.  Yet  all  this  Newman  was  to  surrender, 
borne  away  by  the  narrower  and  intenser  current  of  mediaevalism, 
to  his  own  and  our  incalculable  loss.  You  may  hear  his  recantation 
in  the  chapter  on  ''Christianity  and  Letters"  in  The  Idea  of  a 
UnioersUy: 

And  while  we  thus  recur  to  Greece  and  Athens  with  pleasure  and  affection, 
and  recognize  in  that  famous  land  the  source  and  the  school  of  intellectual 
culture,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  forgot  to  look  further  south  also,  and 
there  to  bow  before  a  more  ^orious  luminary,  and  a  more  sacred  oracle  of 
truth,  and  the  source  of  another  sort  of  knowledge,  high  and  supernatural, 
which  is  seated  in  Palestine.  Jerusalem  is  the  fountain-head  of  religious 
knowledge,  as  Athens  is  of  secular. 

The  English  priest's  language  is  suaver  than  was  that  of  the 
Italian  pope  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  but  beneath  the 
surface  he  is  saying  nothing  different  from  the  haughty  and  rude 
Gr^ory:  "One  goes  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  one's  plow, 
because  secular  learning  is  needed  as  a  training  for  Christian 
preaching." 

This,  then,  is  the  paradox  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
you  will  say,  and  came  to  end  soon  after  the  departure  of  Newman 
for  his  spiritual  Rome.  So  in  a  way  it  is,  and  there's  the  pity  of  it. 
The  world  could  not  forever  rest  the  higher  elements  of  its  civiliza- 
tion on  ideas  which  are  mutually  destructive:  on  the  one  side  the 
human  ideal  of  self-development  and  individual  responsibility,  on 
the  other  that  of  self-surrender  and  vicarious  redemption;  and  in 
these  latter  years,  having  freed  ourselves  from  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  authority,  we  have  eased  ourselves  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  two  traditions  by  throwing  over  the  past  altogether 
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as  a  criterion  of  life.  The  classics  have  pretty  well  gone,  and  if  we 
study  them  at  all  it  is  as  if  they  were  dead  languages,  useful  it  may 
be  as  a  gymnastic  discipline  for  the  mind  and  a  source  of  uncon- 
taminated  beauty,  but  with  little  or  no  sense  that  they  contain  a 
body  of  himtian  experience  and  tried  wisdom  by  which  we  may  still 
guide  our  steps  as  we  stimtible  upon  the  dark  ways  of  this  earth. 
And  so,  however  oiu:  churches  may  still  lift  their  spires  into  the 
air  and  however  our  priests  may  still  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist,  for  the  world  at  large  the  mediaeval  meaning  and  tiie 
binding  force  of  these  symbols  have  been  forgotten  or  are  fast  for- 
getting; some  consolation  they  may  give  and  some  hope  they 
may  offer,  but  it  is  largely  through  their  aesthetic  appeal,  and 
heaven  is  not  in  them.  In  place  of  the  secular  tradition  of  the 
classics  we  have  turned  to  science,  and  in  place  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  we  are  seeking  for  salvation  in  himianitarian  sympathy 
with  our  brother  men.  And  these  things  are  well  in  their  way, 
but  they  do  not  supply  and  can  never  supply  the  comfort  and 
elevation  of  the  other  disciplines.  Science,  with  all  its  perspicacity^ 
can  see  no  place  within  its  scheme  for  what  is  after  all  the  heart 
of  humanity  and  the  source  of  true  humanism — ^the  consciousness 
of  something  within  us  that  stands  apart  from  material  law  and 
guides  itself  to  ends  of  happiness  and  misery  which  do  not  belong 
to  nature.  And  humanitarianism ,  however  it  may  be  concerned 
with  himtian  destinies  and  however  it  may  caU  upon  our  emotions, 
leaves  out  of  account  the  deep  thirst  of  the  soul  for  the  infinite  wells 
of  peace;  it  has  forgotten  the  scriptural  promise  of  peace  and  the 
truth  which  St.  Augustine  knew:  QuiafecisH  nos  adteei  inquieium 
est  cor  nostrum^  donee  requiescai  in  ie — ''For  thou  hast  made  us  for 
thyself,  and  our  heart  cannot  be  quieted  until  it  resteth  in  thee." 
No,  there  is  a  great  lack  in  our  life  today,  which  we  feel  and 
secretly  acknowledge  to  ourselves,  despite  much  bragging  of  progress 
and  much  outward  scorn  of  the  things  we  have  cast  away.  I  shall 
not  expatiate  now  on  this  fact,  of  which  many,  if  not  all,  of  you  are 
at  bottom,  I  think,  as  fully  conscious  as  I  am.  At  any  rate  time 
and  the  occasion  force  me  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  to  beg  your 
consideration  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  restoring  what  has 
been  lost.    And  first  of  all  there  can  be  no  sound  restoration  unless 
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"v^e  can  escape  that  paradox  of  civilmtion  symboUzed  by  the  stones 
of  Oxford.  Now  one  relief  from  the  dilemma  is  open  and  sure: 
we  can  sacrifice  one  of  the  opposing  traditions  entirely  and  cling  to 
the  other.  And  for  my  part,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  am  ready  to  throw 
overboard  all  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  gain 
for  education  would  in  some  directions  be  clear  and  immediate. 
To  leave  Anglo-Saxon  to  a  few  specialists  and  to  cut  it  out  of  the 
common  curriculum  designed  for  discipline  and  culture  would  have 
happy  results  in  the  study  of  English;  to  waive  the  remote  and 
doubtful  benefits  of  Gothic  and  the  old  Romance  dialects  for  Goethe 
and  Racine  and  others  who  carried  on  the  classical  tradition  would  be 
a  fruitful  saving  of  time. 

No  doubt  there  would  be  a  great  loss  also  to  reckon  with  in  such 
a  choice.  If  nothing  else,  the  rel^ous  literature  of  the  age  is 
a  vast  storehouse  of  intense  and  purifying  passion  from  which  each 
of  us  may  draw  and  supply  the  lack  in  his  individual  emotions. 
You  remember  the  scene  at  Ostia  on  the  Tiber,  when  Augustine 
with  his  mother,  who  was  now  approaching  the  end  of  this  life, 
stood  alone  together  at  the  window  looking  into  a  garden,  and 
talked  of  the  things  that  are  to  be.  And  at  the  last  of  their  speech 
they  turned  to  the  joy  that  should  ravish  the  soul  and  swallow  it  up, 
when  the  tumults  of  the  flesh  were  silenced,  and  the  images  of  the 
earth  and  the  waters  and  the  air  were  silenced,  and  the  poles 
of  the  sky  were  silent,  and  the  very  heart  grew  still  to  itself, 
and  all  dreams  and  visionary  revelations,  and  every  tongue  and 
every  sign  were  hushed  in  silence;  and  as  they  thus  spoke  the 
rapture  of  heaven  came  so  near  that  this  world  was  lost  for  them 
in  contempt — e/  mundus  iste  nobis  inter  verba  vilesceret  cum  omnibus 
deleckUionibus  suis.  That  is  the  deep  emotion  that  was  passed 
from  man  to  man  and  from  soul  to  soul  through  the  devastations 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  it  the  ecstatic  cry  of  the  saintly 
mother.  Quid  kic  facio,  "What  do  I  here ?"  For  those  who  have 
not  imprisoned  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  present,  the  sermons  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  great  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  church,  even  the 
austere  dialectic  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  a  reservoir  from  which  we 
may  still  draw  that  celestial  and  intoxicating  drink.  There  are  some 
of  us — ^I  confess  that  I  myself  am  such  a  one — ^for  whom,  because  of 
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temperament  or  training,  the  dosing  of  that  source  would  mean 
an  irreparable  loss.  Yet  we  are  so  impressed  by  a  greater  need  of 
the  world,  that  we  are  ready  to  lay  iconoclastic  hands  on  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  sweep  it  away  altogether, 
with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil.  It  may  be  that  no  such  harsh 
procedure  is  necessary.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said,  the  mediaeval 
tradition  has  come  to  have  so  little  vital  force,  it  is  so  much  a 
mere  cadaver  for  the  seminar,  that  in  advocating  its  elimination  from 
the  common  curriculum  of  the  schools,  we  shall  scarcely  be  doing 
violence  to  an3rthing  tiseful  or  sacred.  It  is  possible,  furthermore, 
that,  if  ever  we  have  another  renaissance  in  our  education  and 
the  past  is  taken  up  again  as  a  living  and  creative  power  in  the 
imagination,  some  means  may  be  discovered  to  effect  that 
reconciliation  between  the  classical  and  mediaeval  views  which 
the  earlier  Renaissance  desired  but  could  not  find. 

But  that  is  more  or  less  chimerical.  What  lies  at  our  hands, 
and  what  I  believe  thoughtful  men  are  more  and  more  beginning  to 
recognize  as  imperative  for  our  higher  intellectual  and  artistic  life, 
is  a  clear  xmderstanding  of  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  bases  upon 
which  education  has  until  recently  stood,  with  the  consequences 
thereof,  and  a  return,  if  possible,  to  pure  classical  tradition  and 
discipline.  I  am  aware  tiiat  this  recognition  is  still  of  a  vague 
and  ineffective  sort,  while  in  practice  Greek  is  certainly  losing 
groimd  day  by  day  and  Latin  is  scarcely  gaining.  But  a  good  deal 
of  futile-seeming  talk  has  before  now  preceded  an  actual  revolution, 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  tide  may  not  turn  at  any  hour  and  the 
classics  which  we  praise  and  neglect  may  not  almost  suddenly  stq) 
into  their  own  again  ?  At  any  rate  it  behooves  those  who  are  now 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  feeling  of  despair  perhaps,  to  lay 
to  heart  what  hope  they  can,  and  to  make  sure  that,  when  the 
change  comes,  if  it  do  indeed  come,  they  may  be  foimd  ready  and 
fully  prepared  to  give  the  world  what  it  needs.  Meanwhile  they 
have  a  plain  task  and  duty.  It  may  seem  vague  and  impractical 
to  talk  of  maintaining  a  tradition  for  some  future  change  in  the 
whole  trend  of  a  civilization;  there  is  at  least  something  clear  and 
close  at  hand  which  the  teacher  can  do,  and  which  may  confer  a 
benefit  upon  himself  and  upon  what  earnest  pupils  he  has. 
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In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  teaching  can  effect  a  certain  re- 
form in  their  methods.  We  have  gained  a  good  deal  from  German 
scholarship,  but  we  have  also  lost  something.  Let  us,  if  we  can, 
retain  the  diligence  and  accuracy  which  have  come  from  the 
German  seminar,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  tendency  of  the 
past  century  has  been  to  make  of  the  classics  a  dosed  field  for  the 
investigating  specialist  and  to  draw  the  attention  away  from  their 
value  as  a  literary  discipline  containing  an  imperishable  criticism 
of  life.  That  evil  has  been  recognized,  and  we  are  trying  to  remedy 
it.  But  at  the  present  time  we  may  be  led  astray  by  what  may  seem 
in  itself  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the  classicist — ^I  mean  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vast  body  of  Greek  writing  which  lies  so  to  speak  on 
the  outskirts  of  literature,  and  the  unearthing  of  great  archaeological 
treasures.  These  things  are  imdoubtedly  good  in  themselves,  and 
they  may  be  used  to  give  a  vividness  and  reality  to  ancient  life 
such  as  we  have  never  had.  But  they  contain  also  a  real  danger. 
After  all,  these  inscriptions  and  discoveries  scarcely  touch  on  what 
is  the  vital  dassica,!  tradition — the  interpretation  of  the  hmnan 
heart  and  those  glimpses  into  the  destinies  for  which  we  go  to 
Homer  and  Sophodes  and  Plato  and  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  It  is 
possible  that  archaeology  may  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong 
idace  and  obscure  the  true  issues.  I  say  then,  with  due  deference 
to  those  who  have  more  authority  to  speak  than  I  have,  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  archaeology,  valuable  and  interesting 
as  it  is,  be  kept  in  its  proper  relative  place,  and  be  not  allowed  to 
dazzle  our  eyes  by  the  wonder  of  its  discoveries. 

What  we  need  chiefly  is  a  deeper  knowledge  and  finer  imder- 
standing  of  those  few  authors  who  are  really  the  classics.  We  need 
to  reassure  ourselves  that  as  pure  human  literature  they  still  stand 
supreme  and  imapproached.  I  for  one  am  ready  to  avow  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  believe  that  no  great  advance  in  the  classics  is  possible 
until  this  belief  is  proclaimed  boldly  and  generally,  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  have  a  beauty  and  himianity  that  no  modem  epic 
poet  has  ever  touched — ^not  Milton  himself,  though  I  adore  Milton 
this  side  idolatry.  There  is  no  lyric  poetry  in  modem  tongues  that 
has  the  music  and  exquisite  feeling  of  Sappho's  Lesbian  songs,  or 
the  soaring  strength  of  Pindar's  impassioned  vision.    No  one  else 
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has  ever  quite  caught  agam  the  mellow  suavity  of  Horace.  No 
later  philosopher  has  translated  the  eternal  verities  into  such  perfect 
speech  as  Plato.  I  have  seen  Edwin  Booth  in  Lear  and  Macbdh 
and  Handel,  and  felt  the  grip  of  Shakespeare  at  my  very  heart.  But 
I  have  seen  a  band  of  yoimg  amateurs  present  the  Agamemnon  in 
the  Stadium  at  Harvard,  and  through  the  crudeness  of  their  acting 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  chorus  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  lan- 
guage I  could  scarcely  follow,  I  still  knew  that  here  was  a  higher 
form  of  drama  than  anything  on  the  modem  stage,  and  that  the 
art  of  Aeschylus  was  profounder  and  more  everlasting  in  its  emo- 
tional appeal  than  Shakespeare's  even. 

The  teacher  who  desires  to  impress  his  pupils  with  the  value  and 
greatness  of  classical  literature  must  first  feel  those  qualities  himself. 
He  may,  perhaps,  think  that  my  estimation  of  the  ancient  poets  is 
relatively  overdrawn,  though  I  mean  to  speak  only  my  sober  con- 
viction, but  he  must  at  least  read  those  poets,  read  and  read,  and 
steep  his  mind  in  their  images  and  phrases.  But  it  is  even  more 
important,  as  things  now  are,  that  he  should  ponder  the  ideas 
that  xmderlie  the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers,  their  ethical  inter- 
pretation of  individual  and  social  experience,  not  only  as  these  ideas 
are  expressed  directly  and  didactically,  but  more  particularly  in 
that  glancing  and  suggestive  manner  which  Matthew  Arnold 
meant  to  convey  in  his  phrase  "  the  criticism  of  life."  For,  frankly, 
if  a  man  is  not  convinced  that  the  classics  contain  a  treasure  of 
practical  and  moral  wisdom  which  is  imperatively  needed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  one-sided  theories  of  the  present  day  and  as  a 
corrective  of  much  that  is  distorted  in  our  views,  he  had  better 
take  up  some  other  subject  to  teach  than  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
subject  is  too  large  and  debatable  to  deal  with  in  a  paragraph. 
But  two  famous  stanzas  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  who  did 
more  than  any  other  poets  to  fashion  the  higher  ethical  feeling  of 
the  age,  may  give  a  hint  of  where  the  discussion  would  lead.  You 
may  guess  the  stanza  from  Wordsworth : 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 
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literally  taken  the  idea  of  these  lines  is,  of  course,  sheer  humbug, 
and  Wordsworth  no  doubt  wrote  them  in  a  vein  of  playfulness; 
bat  after  all  they  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  the  easy  philosophy  of 
the  century,  and  they  are  the  precise  poetical  equivalent  of  the 
scientific  study  of  nature  which  has  displaced  the  humanities. 
The  other  stanza  is  from  The  Ancient  Manner: 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  sentiment,  you  will  say,  is  innocent  and  pious  enough,  but  it 
points  unmistakably  to  the  other  tendency  of  the  day,  that  humani- 
tarian notion  of  indistinguishing  S)rmpathy  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  religion  of  the  peofde  and  the  theme  of  serious  literature 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  ideals.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
i^ole  influence  of  classical  literature  is  against  the  exaggeration 
of  these  naturalistic  and  humanitarian  tendencies.  Consider 
the  meaning  of  one  of  Pindar's  odes,  or  of  Horace's  epistles,  or 
reflect  on  the  ethics  of  Aristotle;  the  emphasis  is  ever3rwhere  on 
distinctions  and  judgment  in  place  of  sympathy,  and  on  the  grave 
le^nsibility  of  the  individual  man  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  soul. 
Bacchylides  in  one  brief  memorable  phrase  has  smnmed  up  the 
wisdom  of  his  people:  i<^^  Bp£v  €6il>paiv€  ffvfuh — ''doing  what  is 
right  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  make  glad  your  soul."  Unless  the 
teacher  is  convinced  that  the  pregnant  meaning  of  those  words 
may  be  used,  and  should  be  used,  as  a  corrective  of  the  natural- 
istic and  humanitarian  exaggerations  of  our  day,  he  had  better 
devote  his  energy  to  some  other  subject. 

I  am  assuming,  you  see,  that  the  classics  contain  in  themselves 
an  ideal  capable  of  relieving  us  from  the  imdue  predominance  of 
both  the  scientific  philosophy  and  the  humanitarianism  of  the 
day,  but  some  of  you  may  raise  a  doubt  at  this  point.  It  is  dear, 
you  will  say,  that  the  humanism  of  the  classics  may  be  used  to  offset 
the  inhumanity  of  our  scientific  absorption,  but  what  have  they  to 
offer  to  balance  the  humanitarian  absorption  in  comfort  and  the 
things  of  this  world  ?  How  can  they  alone  give  us  back  what  we 
have  lost  with  the  disappearance  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  the 
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infinite  ?  This  question  has  been  particularly  forced  upon  my  mind 
by  reading  a  book  from  Oxford,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone,  in 
support  of  the  classical  propaganda.  Formerly  it  seemed  suffid^t 
to  dwell  on  the  aesthetic  superiority  of  Greek  art  and  literature, 
but  of  recent  years  that  appeal  has  been  reinforced  by  an  att^npt  to 
set  forth  the  ethical  and  practical  value  of  Greek  ideas  for  men  today 
in  the  distraction  of  our  own  civilization.  And  so  Mr.  Livingstone 
calls  his  volume  of  essays  ''The  Greek  Genius  and  lis  Meaning  to 
Usy  The  change  is  well,  and  may  have  its  effect  in  time,  though 
at  present  the  new  appeal  may  seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  Livingstone  is  right  also  in  sedng  that  the  crux  of  the  matt^ 
is  in  the  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "humanism."  "There 
are  few  more  important  problems  than  this,"  he  declares;  "is 
humanism  right?  Is  it  right  to  take  a  purely  human  attitude 
toward  life,  to  assume  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and 
to  believe  that,  even  though  the  unseen  may  be  there,  still  we 
can  know  our  duty  and  live  our  life  without  reference  to  it  ?  That 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  question  of  the  present  day."  The  problem, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  could  not  be  stated  more  vigorously,  and  no 
one  can  read  Mr.  Livingstone's  exposition  of  Greek  humanism 
without  pleasiure  and  enlargement  of  mind.  Yet  in  the  end  it  is 
not  quite  plain  that  he  has  grasped  the  full  force  of  the  word. 
Certain  writers,  among  whom  not  the  least  guilty  is  Professor 
Schiller,  a  philosophical  Fellow  of  his  own  coU^e,  Corpus  Christi, 
have  deliberately  clouded  the  meaning  of  "humanism"  by  con- 
fusing it  with  "humanitarianism,"  which  is  in  fact  its  very  <^posite, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  may  be  taken  as  the 
spokesman  of  a  common  tendency  among  scholars,  has  escaped 
entirely  from  this  entanglement.  His  praise  of  the  Sophists  as  the 
true  exponents  of  humanism,  his  acceptance  of  Nietzsche's  sharp 
distinction  between  the  Dionysian  and  Apollonian  aspects  of 
Greek  civilization,  his  emphasb  of  the  exotic  side  of  Plato,  and  his 
rejection  of  Sophocles  as  the  norm  of  Athenian  genius  are  suflSicient 
at  least  to  raise  a  doubt  in  one's  mind.  "Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things" — ^no  doubt  that  is  humanism;  it  rejects  the  divine 
and  the  infinite  in  so  far  as  these  are  conceived  to  be  superhuman 
or  antihuman,  and  in  this  way  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  whole  scope 
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of  mediaevalism;  it  rejects  the  superhuman,  and,  in  a  sense,  the 
supernatural,  but  he  is  far  from  understanding  its  full  scope  who 
siq^x>ses  that  it  necessarily  excludes  also  the  higher,  even  the 
highest,  elements  of  the  himian  soul  itself.  The  error  is  not  new. 
The  Gredis  gave  us  the  sense  of  beauty,  is  an  old  saying,  but  they 
did  so  by  limiting  themselves  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  propor- 
tion; as  a  compensation  the  Middle  Ages  gave  us  the  sense  of  the 
infinite.  The  most  eloquent  and  authoritative  expression  of  this 
view  is  Kenan's  famous  Prayer  on  the  Acropolis,  in  his  Souvenirs 
d^enfanu  et  de  jeunesse.  Standing  on  that  citadel  of  the  old 
Athenian  faith,  with  the  marvelous  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  before  his 
eyes,  he  uttered,  in  words  you  will  remember,  his  adoration  of  the 
Goddess  Athena: 

O  nobility  1  O  simple  and  true  beauty!  Deity  whose  cult  signifies 
reason  and  wisdom,  thou  whose  temple  is  an  eternal  lesson  in  conscience  and 
sincerity,  I  come  late  to  the  threshold  of  thy  mysteries.  To  find  thee  there  were 
needed  for  me  endless  studies.  The  invitation  which  thou  gavest  to  the 
Athenian  at  his  birth  with  a  smile,  I  have  conquered  only  by  reflection  and  at 
the  price  of  long  labor 

Dott  thou  remember  that  day,  under  the  archonship  of  Dionysodorus, 
when  a  little  ugly  Jew,  speaking  the  Greek  of  Syria,  came  hither,  passed  over 
thy  sacred  place,  read  thy  inscriptions  without  understanding,  and  found  in 
thy  enclosure  an  altar,  as  he  thought,  dedicated  to  the  unknown  God?  Ah  well, 
this  little  Jew  has  won  the  day;  for  a  thousand  years  thou,  O  Truth,  wast 
treated  as  an  idol;  for  a  thousand  years  the  world  was  a  desert  wherein  no 

flower  grew Goddess  of  order,  image  of  the  steadfastness  of  heaven, 

to  kyve  thee  was  accounted  a  sin,  and  today,  now  that  by  painful  toil  we  have 
come  nearer  to  thee,  we  are  accused  of  committing  a  crime  against  the  ^irit 
of  man 

The  world  shaU  not  be  saved  except  it  return  to  thee  and  repudiate  its 
barbarian  bonds. 

So  far  our  scholar  goes  in  his  praise  of  the  spotiess  and  radiant 
beauty  of  Athena,  and  then,  as  the  surge  of  mediaevalism  flows 
back  upon  him,  he  turns  to  its  S3rmbol  in  the  great  vault  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Byzantium  with  a  cry  of  homesickness:  ^'A  great  wave 
of  forgetfulness  carries  us  into  a  gulf  without  name.  O  abyss, 
thou  art  the  only  Godl"  (0  abtme,  iuesle  Dieu  unique/). 

Now  the  application  of  this  contrast  between  orderly  finite 
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beauty  and  the  infinite  conceived  as  a  formless  abyss,  this  oiq)osi- 
tion  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  is  doubly  false.  The  Greeks  have 
had  no  monopoly  of  the  sense  of  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  their  submission  to  the  laws  of  harmony  by  no  means 
excludes  that  religious  exaltation  which  we  call,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  the  infinite.  Their  great  creation,  their  imique  contribution 
to  the  world,  was  just  the  imion  of  beauty  and  religious  exaltation 
in  forms  which  remain  normally  human — ^that,  indeed,  is  humanism 
in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word.  If  a  man  doubts  the  unique- 
ness of  this  gift  he  can  easily  persuade  himself  by  looking  at  the 
Elgin  marbles,  which  stood  once  on  the  Parthenon  before  ^diich 
Renan  uttered  his  prayer,  and  comparing  them  with  what  he  may 
see  elsewhere  of  art  and  religious  decoration.  It  is,  more  par- 
ticularly, a  dull  soul  that  can  stand  before  those  weather-worn 
blocks  of  stone,  conmionly  called  the  Three  Fates,  or  even  look  upon 
their  pictured  likeness,  and  not  feel,  along  with  their  wonder  of 
sheer  beauty,  the  strange  lift  and  thrill  of  emotion,  the  mystery 
of  deep  opening  within  the  heart  to  deep,  which  Renan  professed 
to  feel  before  the  aMme.  There  are  infinite  treasures  of  beauty  that 
owe  nothing  to  Greece,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  idols  and 
temples  everywhere  which  strike  the  beholder  with  awe,  but  this 
human  sublimity  will  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  or  if 
found,  whether  in  the  Western  Renaissance  or  in  the  Buddhistic  art 
of  the  Far  East,  can  be  traced  somehow  to  the  influence  of  Greece. 
Wherever  this  influence  has  not  passed,  you  will  find  a  divorce 
between  measured  himian  beauty  and  religious  exaltation,  and  an 
attempt  to  express  the  infinite  by  symbols  that  are  either  exagger- 
ated or  grotesque  or  merely  vague.  The  Hindu  who  wishes  to 
image  the  divine  wisdom  will  carve  an  idol  with  many  heads,  or  if 
he  wishes  to  set  forth  the  divine  power,  will  give  to  his  god  a  hundred 
arms.  The  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  well  enough  what  is 
beautiful,  but  when  they  undertook  to  visualize  the  saint  they 
made  him  meager  and  unlovely.  Even  the  cathedrals  seek  the 
impression  of  sublimity  by  spaces  and  lines  that  overwhelm  the 
worshiper  with  the  sense  of  his  littleness;  they  may  be  beautiful^ 
but  they  are  not  human.  Goethe  could  create  beauty,  but  when  he 
thought  of  the  power  which  speaks  to  us  so  hiunanly  in  the  Three 
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Fates  he  could  only  express  it  in  the  vague  and  grotesque  s)rmboIism 
of  the  mjrstic  Mothers. 

The  true  humanism,  which  speaks  in  the  stones  of  the  Parthenon, 
does  not  possess  authority  and  saving  power  because  the  hiunan 
is  there  regarded  as  excluding  the  divine,  but  the  very  contrary. 
The  Elgin  marbles  merely  put  into  vi^le  form  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  who  was  ready  to  follow  as  a  god  any  man  who  knew  how 
to  combine  in  his  conduct  the  law  of  the  one  and  the  law  of  the 
many;  they  express  the  same  truth  which  Aristotle  taught  in  his 
Ethics,  that  virtue  is  the  golden  mean  of  self-control  rather  than 
any  excess  of  self-sacrifice,  but  that  the  golden  mean  is  rightly 
known  only  to  him  who  desires  in  contemplation  to  behold  the 
unmoved,  all-moving  imity.  If  we  forget  this  composite  meaning 
of  humanism,  we  shall  confuse  it  either  with  the  hard,  dry  formalism 
of  the  pseudo-classics,  or  with  the  sentiment  of  modem  humani- 
tarianism. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  opposition  between  the  classical 
and  mediaeval  traditions  may  not  in  some  way  be  reconciled,  or 
that  the  paradox  to  which  I  have  been  calling  your  attention  is 
forever  insoluble.  But  I  am  sure  that  for  those  who  believe  that 
no  great  art  and  no  sure  comfort  for  the  questing  human  spirit 
can  come  from  an  education  based  overwhelmingly  on  science  and 
hmnanitarianism,  and  who  hope  for  a  regeneration  of  the  vivifying 
ideals  of  the  past — ^I  am  sure  that  for  such  as  these  the  one  practical 
course  is  to  steep  their  own  minds  in  the  great  and  proved  writers 
of  the  ancient  world,  to  nourish  their  inner  life  on  that  larger 
humanism  which  embraces  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  aesthetic 
needs  of  mankind,  and  then,  if  they  be  teachers  of  the  classics, 
simply  to  teach  as  they  can,  omitting  nothing  of  rigid  discipline, 
however  repellent  that  discipline  may  be,  but  giving  also  to  the 
pupil  from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  their  faith  and  joy. 
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WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE 
University  of  Chicago 


If  you  go  into  any  grammar  school  and  visit  English  classes  of 
the  upper  grades,  you  will  hear  a  certain  classification  of  sentences 
employed— namely,  into  dedaraUve,  inlerrogiUioe,  imperaHoCy  and 
exdamaiory—BXkd  insisted  upon  as  of  fundamental  importance.  It 
is  one  of  the  points  in  which  students  are  most  carefully  drilled. 

This  classification  is  found,  in  substance,  in  all  the  elementary 
English  grammars  in  our  schools;  in  the  large  English  grammars  of 
Sweet,  Earle,  Maetzner,  and  others;  in  all  our  American  Latm 
grammars  but  one;  in  various  English  and  German  grammars  of 
Latin;  in  various  Greek  grammars;  in  Maetzner's  French  grammar, 
Whitney's  German  grammar,  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  English 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology,  etc.,  etc.  With  a  single 
ezcq>tion,  namely  the  Hale-Buck  Latin  Grammar j  all  books  that 
give  any  scheme  give  this. 

The  classification  is  over  two  thousand  years  old.  It  goes  back 
to  Aristotle,'  whose  scheme — a  somewhat  fuUer  one,  but  essentially 
the  same — was:  declarative,  vocative,  qptative,  interrogative, 
imperative. 

In  spite  of  its  venerable  history,'  I  believe,  and  have  long  tau^t, 
that  the  classification  is  unsound,  and  must  be  abandoned. 

Let  us  get  clearly  in  mind  what  each  class-name  is  intended  to 
mean. 

The  word  ''interrogative  "  requires  no  explanation,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  word  "exclamatory."    The  word  "declarative,"  as 

'  The  scheme  of  Aristotle  b  a  modification  of  the  scheme  of  the  Sophist  Prota^ons. 
Various  others  were  proposed  in  antiquity,  but  this  one  survived. 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  hold  to  it  because  it  was  Aristotle's  must  hold  also  to  Aristotle's 
"vocative  sentences"  (which  only  means  vocative  words)  as  one  of  the  dassesj  must 
add  the  class  "optative,"  and  must  give  up  the  class  "exclamatory." 
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interpreted  by  the  examples  given  in  the  various  books  (thus,  ''the 
horse  runs")>  means  ''making  a  statement  of  fact/'  Moreover,  a 
number  of  writers  distinctly  say  this.  Thus  one  of  them  uses  the 
formula,  "declarative  sentences,  those  that  make  a  statement  of 
fact,''  and  another  "A  declarative  sentence  is  a  sentence  which 
declares  or  asserts  something  as  a  fact,"  and  another,  "imputing 
truth."    We  will  accordingly  so  interpret. 

The  word  "imperative"  is  meant  to  cover  something  more  than 
the  imperative  mood  proper.  As  explained  in  one  or  another 
grammar,  it  serves  as  a  convenient  name  to  include  commands, 
wishes,  requests,  etc.  Thus  one  author  sa3rs, "  imperative  sentences, 
those  that  express  a  command  or  a  wish;"  and  another  states  that 
in^>erative  sentences  "express  either  a  command  or  a  request." 

We  may  then  draw  up  the  table  as  follows: 

I.  Declarative  (making  a  statement  of  fact). 

3.  Interrogative  (asking  a  question). 

3.  Imperative  (expressing  a  command,  a  wish,  a  request,  and 
the  like). 

4.  Exclamatory. 

The  class  "exclamatory"  is  sometimes  omitted,  sometimes  put 
under  "imperative" — ^the  latter  a  purely  fanciful  procedure,  like 
the  putting  of  vocatives  under  the  same  head,  on  the  ground  that 
they  make  a  demand  for  attention. 

In  testing  this  traditional  scheme,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have 
a  number  of  examples  at  hand  to  ring  our  changes  upon.  Let  us 
select  the  following: 

1.  Declarative:    ''He  is  writing,"  or  5Cff6d. 

.        (  "Is  he  writing?  or  scHbii?* 

2.  IntoTOgative:  j  ^gj^  ^^  ^^P„  ^^  ^^^^^^, 

3.  Imperative:      "I^  him  write,"  "he  shall  write,"  or  scribat. 

4.  Exclamatory:  "How  well  he  writes!"  or  quam  bene  scribitl 

Now,  a  soxmd  scheme  for  the  classification  of  sentences  must 
make  an  affirmative  answer  possible  for  four  questions  which  I  am 
going  to  put.  I  will  state  these  questions  one  at  a  time,  and  we  will 
test  our  scheme  for  it,  and  register  the  answer. 

>  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  simple  fonn  without  the  interrogative  particle 
-ne.    Both  forms  are  found  in  free  use. 
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1.  Is  the  scheme  symmetrical  ? 

The  two  sentences,  "Is  he  writing?"  and  "Shall  he  write?" 
though  in  part  tmlike,  are  necessarily  put  together,  in  the  schene, 
under  the  head  of  itUerrogoHve.  Why  are  tiiey  so  put  together? 
Because  they  both  ask  a  question,  and  for  no  other  reason.  No 
other  element  enters  into  consideration.  Then  the  corresponding 
non-interrogative  pair,  scribU,  "he  writes,"  and  scribal,  "he  shall 
write"  (or  "let  him  write"),  should  likewise  be  found  keeping 
company.  The  two  verbs  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  in  the  anti-interrogative  form  as  th^  bore  before  in  the 
interrogative  form.  But  do  they  fall  together  in  the  anti- 
interrogative  form  ?  No.  They  part  company,  one  going  und» 
the  head  of  the  declarative  sentence,  the  other  of  the  imperative. 
Then  the  answer  to  our  question,  "Is  the  scheme  synunetrical ?" 
is  "no." 

2.  Does  the  scheme  cover  all  sentences  ? 

On  p.  i8o  of  one  of  our  Lessons  in  English  I  find,  under  the 
examples  selected  for  another  purpose,  Whittier's  lines:  "For  of  all 
sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  The  saddest  are  these:  'It  might 
have  been.'" 

Does  "might  have  been"  state  a  fact?  No.  It  states  a  past 
possibility,  which  has  not  become  a  fact,  and  never  will  become  one. 
Neither  is  it  interrogative,  imperative,  or  exclamatory.  The  scheme 
has  accordingly  no  place  for  it.  Again,  in  the  same  book  I  find 
Shakespeare's  sentence,  "Then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 
"It  were  well"  ("'twere  well")  does  not  express  a  fact;  it  expresses 
a  certainly  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  an  imagined  case.  But  for  such 
sentences,  likewise,  the  scheme  has  no  place.  It  accordingly  does 
not  cover  all  sentences,  and  we  must  register  our  answer  as  "no." 

3.  Are  the  classes  mutually  exclusive  ? 

"Let  him  write"  or  "he  shall  write,"  scribal ,  is  imperative. 
"Shall  he  write?"  scribal?  is  dearly  interrogative.  But  it  is  also 
still  clearly  imperative.  It  does  not  cease  to  be  imperative  in 
becoming  interrogative,  any  more  than  scribit,  "he  is  writing," 
ceases  to  be  indicative  in  becoming  scribil?  interrogative.  Under 
which  one  of  our  four  heads,  then,  shall  we  class  scribal?  "shall  he 
write  ?"    It  will  go  imder  two  heads,  imperative  and  interrogative. 
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Then  the  classes  are  noi  mutually  exclusive,  and  there  is  some 
serious  defect  in  the  scheme.  Again,  then,  we  must  register  our 
answer  as  "no." 

4.  Are  the  classes  homogeneous  ? 

The  class  "imperative"  is  of  what  kind?  It  is  a  fnood<isLSS. 
Are  the  classes  interrogative  and  exclamatory  mood-classes  ?  No. 
Nobody  ever  put  "interrogative"  and  "exclamatory"  among  the 
moods  in  writing  a  grammar,  or  ever  will.  These  words  express 
ideas  wholly  unrelated  to  mood,  and  accordingly  wholly  indifferent 
to  mood.  "  Is  he  going  ?"  "  shall  he  go  ?"  "  would  he  go  ?"  and  the 
like,  are  all  interrogative  without  regard  to  their  mood.  Then  the 
classes  "interrogative"  sentences  and  "exclamatory"  sentences  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  with  the  class  "imperative"  and  cannot  be 
set  over  against  it.  The  scheme  is  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
tinctions of  kuo  kinds  of  ideas,  having  absolukly  no  relation  to  each 
other — as  imlike  each  other,  to  make  a  comparison,  as  sex  and 
stature  are.  And  neither  kind  of  idea  is  carried  out.  So  far  as  we 
have  now  progressed,  the  traditional  scheme  is  as  if  we  were  to 
divide  all  mankind,  not  into  male  and  female,  nor  into  tall  people 
and  short,  but  into  (i)  males  and  (2)  tall  people.  Once  more,  then, 
our  answer  is  "no." 

But  the  classes,  on  closer  examination,  turn  out  to  be  even  more 
strikingly  imhomogeneous  than  this.  We  have  seen  that  one  of 
them,  the  class  "imperative,"  expresses  mood,  while  the  classes 
"interrogative"  and  "exclamatory"  express  sometUng  quite 
different  from  mood.  But  the  remaining  class,  the  "declarative" 
sentence,  instead  of  doing  one  or  the  other  of  these  things,  does 
both.  As  we  have  already  seen,  our  grammars  say,  or  imply,  that 
the  declarative  sentence  states  a  fact.  Then  "declarative"  means 
both  declarative  (which  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  ideas  as 
"interrogative")  and  indicative  (which  belongs  to  the  same  order 
of  ideas  as  "imperajdve").  It  really  means  declarative  indicative. 
Our  traditional  scheme,  accordingly,  contains  three  different  kinds 
of  classes — one  dealing  with  one  kind  of  idea,  one  dealing  with 
another  kind,  and  one  dealing  with  a  mixture  of  the  two.  To  com- 
plete our  comparison,  the  scheme,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  as  if  we 
were  to  divide  all  hmnan  beings  into: 
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1.  Tall  males  (sex  and  stature). 

2.  Male  (sex). 

3.  Tall  (stature). 

Precisely  herein  lies  the  radical  fault  of  the  scheme.  Predsdy 
this  is  the  cause  of  its  f ailiure  to  answer  our  four  questions  success- 
fully. The  divisions  of  a  classification  that  embraces  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  categories  are  not  homogeneous,  cannot  be  synunetrical, 
and  cannot  be  mutually  exclusive;  nor  are  they  likely  to  cover  all 
sentences,  since  a  complete  list  would  have  to  carry  out  each  of  two 
different  kinds  of  distinctions,  and  all  possible  mixtures  of  the  two.' 

And  now  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must 
adopt  one  kind  of  ideas  or  the  other  for  the  basis  of  our  classification, 
and  carry  that  idea  out.  To  use  our  illustration  again,  we  must 
either  complete  the  categories  of  sex  (male,  female),  or  complete 
the  categories  of  stature  (tall,  short,  with  as  many  gradations  as 
may  be  desired,  but  all  dealing  with  the  same  matter  of  stature). 
To  make  our  choice  in  the  case  before  us,  we  must  get  a  dear 
notion  as  to  what  the  two  kinds  of  ideas  are.  As  for  the  mood- 
kind,  we  already  recognize  its  essential  nature.  We  must  then  fix 
our  attention  on  the  other  kind,  of  nidiich  "interrogative"  and  "ex* 
damatory"  form  classes. 

Let  us  postpone  for  the  moment  the  class  exclamatory,  and  lode 
at  the  class  interrogative. 

What  is  the  opposite  of  interrogative  ?  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
language  that  any  child  can  understand,  what  is  the  <^^>osite  of 
asking  ?    It  is  telling. 

Obviously  these  are  the  two  great  functions  of  sentences.  I  tell 
somebody  else  what  I  think  or  want,  or  I  ask  somebody  else  what 
he  thinks  or  wants.    Let  us  illustrate  this. 

A  sentence  may  teU  something.  This  something  may  be  a  fact, 
as  in  "he  is  writing,"  scribit;  a  demand  (the  will  of  the  speaker),  as 
in  "let  him  write,"  scribal;  a  wish,  as  in  "may  he  write,"  tUinam 
scribal;  a  possibility,  as  in  "he  may  write,"  forsitan  scribal;  a 
certainty  in  a  purely  imagined  case,  as  in  "he  would  write"  or  "he 

'  Aristotle  reached  hb  classification  primarily  from  the  pcnnt  of  view  of  a  logidaa. 
His  aim  was  to  lay  down  a  method  by  which  truth  mi^t  be  reached.  Bis  startmg- 
point  had  accordingly  to  be  that  form  of  sentence  from  which  inferences  could  be  drawn, 
namely,  a  statement  of  fact  (the  ''declarative  sentence,"  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
phrase  has  thus  far  been  used) .  To  this,  however,  Aristotle  added  other  dasses,  which 
were  truly  grammatical 
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woiild  have  written/'  $crib<U,  scripsisset.  Each  of  these  sentences 
tdls  the  mood-idea  (the  attitude  of  mind)  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Or,  again,  the  sentence  may  ask  something.  Thus  ^'is  he 
writing?"  scribU?;  "shall  he  write?"  5(Ti6a/?;  "would  he  write?" 
"would  he  have  written?"  scribal f  scripsisset?  Each  of  these 
sentences  inquires  about  the  mood-idea  (the  attitude  of  mind)  of 
the  person  addressed. 

Now  we  have  only  to  think  a  moment  in  order  to  realize  that, 
whether  we  tell  or  ask,  every  sentence  must  contain  a  mood-idea, 
as  the  above  examples  do.  You  cannot  make  a  sentence  without  a 
predication,  and  you  cannot  use  a  predicative  verb  moodlessly. 
But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  story.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  you  cannot  present  a  given  mood-idea  (say  in  the  matter  of 
John's  presence),  without  at  the  same  time  doing  one  of  two 
things,  conveying  it  as  yours,  or  asking  whether  it  is  that  of  your 
interlocutor  ("John  is  present,"  £W  "is  John  present?"). 

What  is  it  that  does  these  two  different  things  ?  The  verhj  by 
itself,  or  with  the  help  of  modifiers  specially  attached  to  it,  convesrs 
the  mood-idea.  The  sentence  as  a  whole  (i)  shows  the  speaker's 
mood-idea,  or  (2)  asks  for  that  of  the  person  he  is  talking  to.  That 
^diich  a  thing  does,  we  call  it&  function.  The  function  of  the  sen- 
tence as  such  is,  then,  to  present  the  speaker's  mood-idea,  or  to  ask 
for  that  of  his  interlocutor.  The  relation  here  is  one  of  the  ^'first 
person''  to  the  ''second'' 

But  you  cannot  even  ask  another's  mood-idea  except  by  using  a 
verb,  and  this  in  itself  must  inevitably  carry  a  mood-idea.  What 
you  really  do,  then,  in  asking  of  another  what  his  mood-idea  is,  is  to 
express  a  mood-idea  and  ask  if  he  holds  it.  The  function  of  a 
sentence  (if  we  for  the  moment  postpone  exclamations)  is  accord- 
ingly to  say  one  of  the  two  following  things: 

1.  My  mood-idea  is  this. 

2.  Is  your  mood-idea  this?^ 

*  Such  a  question  is  a  "yes-or-no  question/'  There  is  a  second  kind,  in  which  the 
mood-idea  of  the  interlocutor  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  question  is  one  of  detail  (as 
I  have  called  it  in  the  Hale-Buck  Latin  Grammar) ,  as  in  "  whom  shall  we  send  ?"  But 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  complicate  the  exposition  by  adding  this  whenever  the  question 
b -spoken  of. 

A  complete  statement  would  also  add,  that,  instead  of  speaking  to  another  person, 
one  may  frame  thought  of  either  kind  for  oneself  alone.  But  thb  likewise  needs  but  a 
single  mention. 
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Now  for  the  technical  names  to  be  used  for  these  two  functions. 
Tlie  best  name  for  the  second,  in  English,  is  the  already  familiar 
name  '' interrogative."  For  the  firsts  there  is  no  good  name. 
^'Enundative"  would  be  quite  perfect,  if  it  didn't  soimd  too 
learned.  "  Expositive  "  ("  setting  forth  ")  would  be  perfect,  but  f<wr 
the  fact  that  we  want,  if  possible,  a  corresponding  noun  and  verb; 
and  the  noim  ''exposition"  and  verb  ''expose"  would  not  do. 
"Uttering,"  "disclosing,"  "revealing,"  "convqring,"  have  their 
individual  defects;  though  "conveying"  and  "convey,"  like  "ex- 
positive," are  good  in  helping  to  explain  the  idea.  "Declarative," 
which  properly  means  simply  "making  clear,"  would  have  been  a 
perfect  word,  if  it  had  not  been  hurt  by  being  wedded  to  a  mood- 
idea,  that  of  the  indicative.  But  the  best  practical  thing  to  do 
seems  to  be  to  accq>t  it,  divorcing  it  of  all  reference  to  mood — 
explaining,  for  example,  that  one  can  declare  one's  wiU  or  one's 
wish  as  weir  as  one's  percq>tion  of  fact,  or  possibility,  or  certainty 
in  an  imagined  case,  etc.    The  scheme  will  then  be: 

1.  Dedarative  (corresponding  noun,  DedaraHon). 

2.  Interrogative  (corresponding  noim.  Question). 

We  can  now  dedde  whether  we  want  to  classify  by  mood-ideas 
or  by  functions  of  sentences.  We  want  to  do  both.  But  we 
already  have  a  classification  of  mood-ideas  in  every  grammar, 
under  its  proper  head  of  "Moods."  What  we  want  for  the  classi- 
fication of  sentences  is  a  classification  by  fimctions.  '  We  have 
reached  two  functions.  But  these  two  seem  already  to  have 
closed  the  list,  in  their  kind;  for  every  sentence  must  eithor 
convey  or  inquire. 

Tliere  remains  the  class,  exclamatory.  This  has  been  thou^t 
of  as  an  alternative  for  the  others,  though,  as  the  English  Report 
says,  "not  standing  on  the  same  level  of  inqx>rtance."  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  We  have  to  do  here, 
not  with  a  mood-idea,  nor  with  telling  or  asking,  but  with  the 
degree  of  excitation  of  the  speaker^ s  feeling.  Worcester's  Dictionary 
admirably  defines  "exclamation"  as  "a  sentence  of  passionate  im- 
port, or  passionately  uttered."  In  English,  there  is  one  form  of  it 
(referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  definition)  which  has  a  special 
mark  in  the  order,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuation.    But  (as  the 
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second  part  of  the  definition  impKes)  any  sentence  may  be  exclam- 
atory if  spoken  with  heightened  feeling,  and  we  accordingly  often 
find  statements  of  fact,  commands,  wishes,  and  even  questions, 
with  exclamation  points  following  them.  Tlius,  'It  is  better  to 
sink  than  to  yield!"  (Longfellow);  **Rouse  up.  Sirs!"  (Browning); 
'^Untouched  with  any  shade  of  years.  May  those  kind  eyes 
forever  dwell!"  (Tennyson);  "How  could  you  ever  do  a  thing  like 
that!"  (a  rhetorical  question,  from  a  conversation). 

The  source  of  the  existing  confusion  about  exclamations  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  used  a  name  for  the  opposUenl  exclama- 
tory. Let  us,  for  lack  of  something  better,  use  tum-exclanuUory^ 
and  define  it  as  meaning  tranquil^  i.e.,  spoken  with  tndiffereniy  or 
moderate  J  or  controlled  feeling.  Then  we  shall  easily  recognize  that 
any  given  sentence,  whatever  its  mood  may  be,  and  whether  it 
teUs  or  (in  form  at  least)  asks,  must  inevitably  either  not-exdaim 
or  exclaim.  And  we  are  ready  now  to  see  that  there  are  neces- 
sarily three  elements  (one  from  each  of  the  three  groups  pointed 
out)  of  entirely  different  natwe  from  one  another,  coexisting  in 
every  sentence,  as  color,  form,  and  weight  coexist  in  every  object. 
Every  sentence  (i)  tells  cr  asks  (2)  one  or  another  mood-idea  (3) 
with  non-exclamatory  or  exclamatory  feeling.  So  little  mysterious 
is  the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  which  a  wrong  tradition  has 
steadily  ruled  since  three  and  a  half  centiuies  before  Christ! 

Besides*  its  value  in  analysis,  the  solution  will  help  the  student 
on  the  practical  side,  in  dealing  with  punctuation.  It  was  not 
practical  to  leave  him  without  a  means  of  explaining  what  he 
repeatedly  encoimters,  the  exclamation  point  after  a  declarative 
indicative  sentence,  an  imperative  sentence,  etc.,  etc. 

The  recognition  of  the  constant  antithesis  of  the  fimctions 
dedof  alive  and  interrogative  is  also  of  great  help  in  teaching.  For 
any  kind  of  a  mood-idea  except  one',  we  have  a  pair  of  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  put.  Thus  we  may  have  a  declaration  of  will, 
or  a  question  of  will  ("let  us  go,"  eamuSy  "shall  we  go?"  eamus?); 
a  declaration  of  fact,  or  a  question  of  fact;  a  declaration  of  pos- 
sibility, or  a  question  of  possibility;  a  declaration  of  certainty  in 

*  This  one  idea  is  that  of  wish.  A  wish  can  be  put  interrogatively  only  through 
a  perq>hrasi8,  as  in  "do  you  wish  that  he  may  survive  you  ?" 
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an  imagined  case,  or  a  question  of  certainty  in  an  imagined  case, 
etc.  The  facts  are  as  familiar  as  getting  up  and  going  to  bed, 
and  much  more  frequent.  And  the  statement  should  be  in  every 
grammar. 

As  for  the  general  classification  of  clauses,  no  one  but  mysdf ,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  attempted,  or  even  suggested,  a  division  upon  a 
basb  corresponding  to  that  of  the  classification  of  sentences.  Yet 
it  is  most  imlikely  that  the  general  forms  of  presenting  thou^t 
would  be  changed  by  the  act  of  subordinating  one  sentence  gram- 
matically to  another.  We  may  then  reasonably  h<^  to  fimi  the 
leading  functions  of  independent  sentences  preserved  in  clauses. 
And  this  we  do.  A  clause  may  convey  (thus  an  idea  of  fact,  an  idea 
of  purpose,  etc.),'  or  it  may  inquire  (thus  in  the  indirect  question,  ci 
many  different  kinds).  But  there  is  also  one  other  function. 
There  are  clauses  which  neither  idl  2l  mood-idea  nor  inquire  about  a 
mood-idea,  but  assume  one.  Thus  in  ''if  I  killed  him,  I  killed  him 
with  good  reason;  but  I  didn't  kill  him"  (Qtiintilian,  4,  5, 13),  the 
clause  ''if  I  killed  him"  neither  tells  that  I  killed  him  nor  asks 
whether  I  killed  him,  but  assumes  the  killing,  in  order  to  tie  some- 
thing else  with  it  (the  conclusion)  as  inseparable  from  it.  The  case 
would  be  the  same,  again,  in  "if  I  should  kill  him,  I  should  kill  him 
with  good  reason."  Our  third  function  of  clauses  is  thus  to  assume. 
There  are  no  others.  When  then  we  come,  in  advanced  teadiing, 
to  the  classification  of  clauses,  it  will  be  into — 

1.  Declarative  (corresponding  noim.  Declaration). 

2.  Interrogative  (corresponding  noun.  Question). 

3.  Assumptive  (corresponding  noim.  Assumption). 

The  condition  (s/-clause)  is  only  one  form  of  assumption.  The 
other  is  expressed  by  the  help  of  a  general  relative  of  any  kind. 
Thus  if  I  say  "the  man  who  wrongs  another  hurts  himself,"  the 
clause  "the  man  who  wrongs  another"  does  not  state  that  any 
particular  person  does  this,  but  merely  assumes  a  case.  The 
meaning  is  the  same  as  in  "f/  any  man  wrongs  another." 

Clauses  are  occasionally  exclamatory,  mostly  when  they  are 

>  In  dq>endent  clauses,  of  course,  that  which  is  made  known  0' declared ")  may  be 
the  purpose,  the  reason,  etc.,  of  a  third  party  or  parties.  The  same  may  be  the  case 
with  the  question.    But  thb  does  not  invalidate  our  terms. 
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echoes  of  a  more  ordinary  use.  An  example  of  the  detached  type 
is  ''If  only  I  had  known  ten  years  ago!''  An  example  of  a  type 
arising  in  echoing  what  another  has  said,  is  seen  in  the  second  part 
of  "Tell  me  what  he  did."  ''What  he  didl  What  didn't  he  do!" 
So,  also,  single  words  or  phrases  may  be  exclamatory,  and  receive 
the  point,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  independent  sentences  are 
often,  though  declarative  or  interrogative  in  form,  really  assump- 
tive in  effect.  Tlius  in  "somebody  sa3rs  'no,'  so  do  I;  somebody 
says  'yes,'  so  do  I."  It  seems  to  me,  then,  to  be  a  convenient 
summing-up  of  the  sum  total  of  functions  of  sentences  and  clauses 
to  say,  in  advanced  teaching,  that: 

Sentences  and  clauses  may  be: 

1.  Declarative  (telling). 

2.  Interrogative  (asking). 

3.  Assumptive  (supposing). 

One  formula  in  particular  is  often  of  especial  value.  Since  the 
indicative  is  the  mood  of  fact,  and  since  to  declare  a  fact  is  to  make 
a  skUemeniy  one  may  say  that  the  indicative  is  used  in  sUUemenis 
of  fact,  inquiries  after  facts,  and  assumptions  of  fact;  or,  more 
briefly,  that  it  is  used  to  state  a  fact,  inquire  after  a  fact,  or  assume 
a  fact.' 

The  whole  matter  of  the  classification  of  clauses  in  English  is 
one  of  theoretical  consequence  only,  since  the  question  of  the  mood 
is  not  affected  by  the  choice  of  the  declarative,  interrogative,  or 
assumptive  form  of  presentation.  In  a  brief  later  paper,  I  hope  to 
show  the  important  practical  bearing  of  the  classification  upon 
precisely  this  question  of  mood,  in  Romance,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

X  Ibis  f onnula,  which  I  have  found  helpful  in  my  teaching  in  Chicago  and  at 
Corndl  University  (it  simplifies  the  uses  of  an  important  mood  by  reducing  them  to  a 
few  general  functions),  has  found  favor,  and  has  already  passed  into  three  of  our  Latin 
grammars;  though  in  all  of  these  it  accompanies  the  traditional  classification  of 
sentences,  instead  of  having  suggested  a  reform  in  that  classification. 

I  may  add  that  the  substance  of  the  exposition  now  completed  was  given  in  a 
paper  (pimted  afterward  for  local  use)  before  the  Sixteenth  Conference  of  Academies 
and  High  Schools  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  November,  1902,  and  the 
results  are  also  incorporated  in  the  Hale-Buck  Lalin  Grammar,  1903,  and  will  appear 
in  abstract  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  PkiMogical  AssociaHon  for  the  current 
year.    But  I  tau^t  the  same  doctrine  many  years  before  coming  to  Chicago. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  EDUCATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

IN  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO' 


NATHANIEL  BUTLER 
Unlvereity  of  Chicago 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  conference  of  the  University  with 
co-operating  secondary  schools  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  i8  and  19,  1913.  Reports  from  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately related  to  its  various  departments  give  the  impression  that 
this  was  distinctly  the  most  successful  meeting  of  this  sort  within 
the  history  of  the  University.  This  result  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  general  interest  aroused  by  the  topic  announced  for 
the  general  sessions  and  the  dq>artmental  conferences,  namely: 
Economy  in  Education;  and  in  still  greater  part  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  large  nimiber  of  people,  including  both  officers  of  the 
University  and  high-school  superintendents,  principals,  and  depart- 
mental instructors. 

The  main  features  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole  consisted  of 
(i)  the  departmental  conferences  of  Friday  afternoon,  (2)  the 
honor  examinations  of  high-school  students,  held  also  on  Friday 
afternoon,  (3)  the  contests  for  high-school  students  in  reading  and 
in  effective  speaking  held  on  Friday  evening,  (4)  the  general  session 
of  the  Conference  Saturday  afternoon,  and  (5)  the  Conference 
limcheon  for  executive  officers  of  the  University  and  secondary 
schools  on  Saturday  afternoon.  To  these  features  should  be  added 
the  limcheon  given  by  the  University  to  the  visiting  high-school 
pupils  and  officers  in  the  Hutchinson  Commons  Friday  noon,  the 
supper  for  high-school  girls  at  Lexington,  for  the  boys  at  Hutchin- 
son, and  for  high-school  officers  at  Emmons  Blaine  HalL  The 
nmnber  of  high-school  pupils  present  at  the  Friday  limcheon 

'Some  of  the  papers  given  at  the  Conference  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Call 
numbers  of  the  School  Review, 
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exceeded  the  attendance  of  the  last  year  by  more  than  125,  and 
as  these  were  present  to  attend  the  contests  and  examinations, 
it  is  obvious  what  this  meant  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  occa- 
sions. The  departmental  conferences  occupied  almost  every 
classroom  and  auditoriimi  in  the  quadrangles,  and  nearly  every 
conference  reports  a  record-breaking  attendance.  The  discussions 
both  in  the  departmental  conferences  and  in  the  more  general 
public  sessions  were  regarded  as  making  distinct  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  some  questions  just  now  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  college  and  secondary-school  people. 
The  University  Examiner  reports  that — 

Examinations  were  held  Friday  afternoon  in  Gemian,  American  Ifistoiy, 
French,  Mathematics,  Physics,  English,  and  Latin.  To  these  examinations  only 
students  from  the  current  Senior  classes  of  co-operating  high  schools  were 
admitted.  To  the  winner  of  each  examination  Is  awarded  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  amoimting  to  full  tuition  for  the  next  college  year.  The  total  number 
of  students  competing  in  the  examinations  was  351 :  39  in  German,  35  in  Ameri- 
can ICstory,  II  in  French,  61  in  Mathematics,  14  in  Physics,  64  in  En^Ush,  and  37 
in  Latin.  Likewise  two  scholarships  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  contests 
conducted  by  the  Public  Speaking  Department.  One  was  a  reading  contest  in 
which  there  were  entered  39  students,  the  other  a  contest  in  effective  speaking 
in  whidi  44  students  competed,  a  total  of  73.  In  the  effective  speaking  contest 
eadi  school  was  represented  by  a  team  of  two.  Preliminary  tryouts  were  held 
daring  the  afternoon  and  the  final  contests  were  held  in  the  evening.  The 
sdM^arship  in  the  reading  contest  was  won  by  Sol  Gluckstone  of  the  East  Divi- 
sion High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  the  scholarship  in  the  effective  ' 
speaking  contest  was  won  by  Medard  Welch  of  the  Lane  Technical  High  School, 
Chicago. 

The  following  paragraphs  present  condensed  reports  of  the 
departmental  sessions  of  Friday  afternoon,  which  reports  were  « 
given  at  the  Saturday  morning  session.    The  topic  common  to  all 
these  sessions  was  '' Economy  in  Education." 

Biology — 

Chairman,  Ons  W.  Caldwell,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary,  H.  B.  Shinn,  Carl  Schurz  High  School,  Chicago. 

Attendance  55 

The  chairman  stated  that  in  a  fairly  typical  botany  class  of  college  Freshmen, 
fully  one-third  of  the  students  had  had  botany  in  the  high  school,  yet  no  account 
of  this  fact  was  made  in  grouping  the  dass  or  assigning  the  work.    This  fact  was 
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further  emphasized  by  Mr.  Eikenberry  in  the  results  given  of  a  questionnaire 
conducted  through  some  eighteen  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West 
Of  these  institutions  72  per  cent  assign  students  prepared  in  biology  to  classes 
with  students  uiq>repared;  90  per  cent  of  the  schoob  fail  to  recognize  any  duplica- 
tion of  the  woric.  In  no  case  is  any  recognition  given  for  one-half  year  courses. 
The  condusion  is  thus  apparent  that  the  college  expects  nothing  of  the  higb- 
school  prq)aration;  a  later  speaker  restated  this  by  saying  that  while  there  is 
articulation  between  the  grammar  and  the  high  schools  and  between  the  Junior 
and  Senior  colleges,  there  is  no  sudi  smoothness  of  jimction  between  the  college 
and  the  hi^  school.  Mr.  Eikenberry  further  pointed  out  that  some  inequality 
exists  inasmuch  as  in  almost  eveiy  other  subject  the  allege  work  in  that  subject 
begins  where  the  hi^-school  work  leaves  off.  No  solution  of  the  problem  was 
suggested. 

In  speaking  of  the  tq>ic  of  rq)etition  and  dufdication,  Dr.  Galloway  empha- 
sized Mr.  Eikenbeny's  conclusion,  that  owing  to  differences  in  equipment,  time 
given,  and  methods  of  teaching,  there  is  little  or  no  duplication  of  work,  hence 
that  there  is  little  or  no  waste  on  the  student's  or  the  instructor's  part. 

A  veiy  strong  plea  was  made  by  Dr.  Galloway  for  freedom  in  formulating 
the  cdlege  course  and  for  freedom  on  the  hi^-school  teacher's  part  in  teaching 
the  secondary  course.  In  each  case  local  or  ten^Mral  conditions  should  laigdy 
determine  what  and  how  to  teach,  neither  the  hi^  school  nor  the  college  being 
absolutely  standardized. 

In  opening  the  general  discussion,  Mr.  J.  I.  Thalman  held  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  only  tradition  that  restrains  the  college  from  admitting  previously  prepared 
students  to  second-year  classes.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  and  that  of 
rq)etition,  he  suggested  two  possibilities:  first,  that  where  the  subject  is  repeated 
in  college,  it  be  done  with  new  types  or  forms;  second,  that  the  high-schocd  woik 
be  given  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Hotznoan  concluded  that  the  hi^  school  is  inunediately  and  the 
college  ultimately  to  bhune  for  such  rq)etition;  that  the  college  does  not  prepare 
its  students  to  teach  a  high-school  course,  but  rather  one  of  intense  morj^idogy; 
that  the  hi^  school  should  not  give  wwk  on  algae  and  similar  plant  f cmns,  for 
instance,  but  that  it  should  be  more  concerned  with  larger  matters  of  plant 
growth  and  habit;  and  that  a  zoblogy  course  should  emphasize  vertebrates, 
moUusks,  and  insects. 

Dr.  Strong  maintained  that  rq)etition  is  really  beneficial;  Dr.  Newman, 
that  there  should  be  college  courses  in  botany  and  zodlogy  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  that  the  higher  institution  should  give  essential  {mndples,  the 
lower,  more  nature  study;  Principal  Armstrong,  that  the  hi^-sdiool  course 
should  be  laid  out  more  carefully  with  better  correlation  of  subjects,  that  there 
should  be  various  botanical  and  zodlogical  courses  offered  for  variously  OHisti- 
tuted  classes,  and  that  less  thoroughness  of  treatment  should  be  expected  of 
secondary  pupils;  Mr.  Qute,  that  there  should  be  more  nature-stucfy.  Pleas 
for  better  teadiing  of  physiology  were  made  by  Prcrfessor  Lindle  and  Mr.  Carlson. 
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If  one  were  to  state  two  general  conclusions  from  the  lengthy  and  spirited 
discussion,  they  would  probably  be  that  the  high-school  courses  in  botany 
and  soOlogy  should  be  greatly  altered,  and  that  the  high-school  teachers  need 
a  diflFerent  point  of  view. 

Earth  Science— 

Chairman,  Rolun  D.  Sausbxtky,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Walter  S.  Tower,  University  of  Chicago. 
Attendance  75 

The  first  question  considered  was:  ''Can  repetition  be  avoided  in  the 
subject-matter  of  courses  in  geography  and  geology  ?"  An  affirmative  answer 
was  given  both  in  the  papers  by  Mr.  James  H.  Smith,  of  Austin  High  School, 
and  Professor  Atwood,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  informal  discus- 
sion which  followed  these  papers.  It  appeared  to  be  commonly  agreed,  however, 
that  sudi  avoidance  of  rq)etition  would  afford  time  for  strengthening  the  courses 
amoemed  rather  than  permit  time  to  be  taken  from  those  courses  and  devoted 
toother  things. 

The  second  question  considered  was:  "Can  secondary-school  courses  in 
physiogn^ihy  and  commercial  geQgn4>hy  be  made  the  equivalent  of  the 
elonentary  courses  in  these  subjects  in  college,  so  that  the  student  who 
has  had  dther  of  them  in  an  i^roved  secondary  school  can  pass  at  once 
to  the  next  higher  related  course  in  college?" 

Mr.  Miller,  of  the  University  High  School,  pointed  out  that  any  answer  to 
this  questicm  must  take  account  of  varying  factors  from  school  to  school,  as 
age  of  students  when  the  course  in  question  is  taken,  ability  of  the  teacher, 
schoc^  equ^nnent,  and  so  on.  Co-operation  between  schoob  and  coUeges  in 
regard  to  arrangements  of  the  hi^-school  studies  might  solve  all  the  problems, 
except  perhi^K  the  one  arising  from  varying  abilities  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  MiUer 
suggested  a  plan  of  taking  hj^-school  courses  as  the  equivalent  of  elementary 
college  work  in  cases  of  mdividuals,  rather  than  by  institutions  or  by  classes. 

Mr.  Whitbeck  presented  statistics  in  regard  to  instruction  in  geogn^hy  in 
Mhmeaota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  which  indicated  that  geogn^hy  and 
physiography  are  commonly  taught  by  persons  without  any  ^)ecial  training  in 
those  lines. 

Following  this,  statistics  of  grades  «attained  by  students  in  the  elementary 
courses  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  were  presented. 

In  a  dass  of  120  students,  20  had  had  one  year  of  hi^-school  work  in  the 
subject,  average  grade  of  the  group  80.4  per  cent;  66  had  had  one  half-year 
in  the  hi^-school  subject,  average  grade  of  that  group  81 . 3  per  cent;  34  had 
had  no  higji-school  course  in  geography,  average  grade  of  that  group  80.8  per 
cent,  or  higher  than  those  who  had  studied  the  subject  for  a  full  year  in  the  high 
scIkx^. 

The  condusbn  seemed  to  be  that  high-school  woric  in  geogn^hy  and  physiog- 
raphy does  not  help  the  student  any  when  he  pursues  the  college  course. 
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The  third  question  considered  was:  "Are  there  topics  of  relatively  slight  vahie 
in  geography  and  geology  which  commonly  receive  an  undue  amount  of  time  and 
attention  in  high-school  and  college  courses  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  desirable  to  eliminate 
such  topics  or  to  curtail  this  discussion,  so  as  to  (i)  shorten  the  course,  thus  saving 
time  for  the  student,  or  (a)  gain  time  for  more  important  matters?" 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pierson,  Professor  Barrows,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  read  the  only  paper  on  this  subject.  ICs  paper  and  the  discussion 
following  indicated  a  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  affirmative  side,  but  with  the 
idea  of  gaining  time  for  more  important  matters,  as  the  chief  object  to  be  sought. 

At  the  dose  of  the  conference  it  was  moved  to  direct  the  chairman  to  appoint 
a  committee,  which  should  be  resolved  into  three  subcommittees  to  investigate 
further  the  questions  here  discussed  and  to  report  their  findings  at  the  next 
anniial  conference. 

English — 

Chairman,  Hiram  B.  Loomis,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  SL 

Secretary,  L.  W.  Smith,  Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey,  HL 
Attendance  125 

The  paper  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Church,  Principal  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  Kgh  School, 
Cicero,  Illinois,  on  "Use  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Material  as  a  Part  of  the 
Course  in  English  in  the  High  School"  was  read  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  oi 
that  school.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Conference  the  most  significant  point 
of  the  paper  was  the  fact  that  the  fourth-year  work  in  English  is  given  only  to 
pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college.  This  fourth-year  work  consists  in 
the  history  of  En^ish  literature  together  with  the  use  of  such  classics  as  will 
best  illustrate  the  types  of  literature  touched  upon  in  this  historical  review. 
The  idea  in  this  method  of  treatment  is  that  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  college 
should  have  this  more  or  less  technical  treatment  of  the  history  of  literature 
while  those  who  do  go  to  college  had  best  reserve  their  study  of  the  subject  for 
college  where  it  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily.  This  plan  seems  to  result  in  a 
distinct  economy  in  the  high-school  course  in  En^ish. 

The  title  of  the  second  paper  was  "Repetition  and  Duplication  in  School 
and  College  Work,"  by  Miss  Alice  Bidwell,  Freeport,  Illinois.  Miss  Bidwdl 
had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  courses  of  English  in  the  various  hi^  scfaods 
to  discover,  if  possible,  if  there  is  a  duplication  of  work  in  the  high  school  and 
college.  It  was  foimd  that  many  schools  do  work  of  a  technical  nature  which 
should  be  reserved  for  college  treatment.  In  some  places  the  classic  Beawu^ 
is  given  in  the  high  school;  in  others  the  subject  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  a 
very  technical  and  exhaustive  manner.  This  represents  distinct  waste,  since 
this  type  of  work  can  better  be  done  in  college  and  since  high-school  pupils 
have  not  reached  the  stage  of  development  where  they  can  approach  it  with  Bsxf 
degree  of  ai^redation. 

The  third  topic  was  "An  Eiperiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Freshman  Litera- 
ture," treated  by  Professor  Boynton  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    The  position 
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was  taken  in  this  piiper  that  although  many  of  the  same  topics  in  literature  and 
composition  are  treated  both  in  high  school  and  college,  this  duplication  in  subject- 
matter  does  not  always  represent  waste.  In  college  the  pupil  approaches  the 
subject  from  a  new  point  of  view  by  a  different  method  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  greater  maturity. 

No  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  conference  to  gather  up  the  results  of  the 
discussion  into  definite  proposab,  yet  the  above  seemed  to  stand  out  clearly  as 
the  net  result  of  the  conference. 

French — 

Chairman,  Wic.  A.  Nitze,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  University  of  Chicago. 
Attendance  42 

Mr.  Babcock  read  a  paper  on  the  topic:  **  Is  the  Use  of  Phonetics  an  Economy 
in  Teaching  Elementary  French  ?"  The  ^>eaker  strongly  advocated  the  use  of 
phonetics  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning,  maintaining: 

I.  That  the  old  way  of  teaching  does  not  give  satisfactory  results — ^while 
the  phonetic  method  gives  accuracy,  is  an  economy  of  time,  develops  mental 
power  and  vigor  and  incidentally  prepares  a  pupil  for  reformed  spelling. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mile.  Favart  of  the  Hyde  Paik  High  School 
and  was  participated  in  by  six  others.  All  advocated  the  use  of  a  phonetic 
system  but  differed  widely  as  to  the  system.  The  next  subject,  "In  What 
Req>ects  Is  Elementary  and  Intermediate  French  a  High-School  Subject?" 
was  treated  in  a  paper  by  Mrs.  LfOckwood  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  I£gh  School. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Angus  of  the  University  High  School. 
It  was  brought  out  that  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  teaching  of  French  was 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results,  brought  out  by  the  diversity  of  methods, 
that  if  this  diversity  could  be  modified  so  that  results  could  be  uniform  and 
detaminal^e  the  elementary  and  intermediate  French  might  eventually  become 
exclusively  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  subject. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Romance  Department  of  the  University  and  of  teachers  from 
affiliated  secondary  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  imified  teaching. 

GfflHOft — 

Chairman,  Miss  Josephine  Doniat,  Carl  Schurz  High  School,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  Miss  Lydia  Schmidt,  University  High  School. 

Attendance  75 
The  committee  of  high-school  teachers  appointed  to  arrange  a  program 
for  the  departmental  conference  in  German  prepared  a  syllabus  for  a  three  years' 
course  in  German,  and  sent  this  to  all  of  the  prominent  high  schoob  within  a 
radius  of  150-200  miles  from  Chicago.  In  general  the  committee  recommended 
that  less  than  heretofore  be  attempted  in  a  three  years'  course  in  German, 
but  that  the  work  undertaken  be  done  more  thoroughly.    The  study  of  the 
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classics  and  the  formal  study  of  literature  were  therefore  not  induded  in 
the  course  outlined. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Mr.  Charles  Goettsch  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Syllabus  Committee,  who,  in  his  suggestions  for  bringiiig 
about  economy  of  the  pupil's  time  and  effort,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the 
proper  selection  of  a  text  and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  dcamess  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  presentation  of  the  material.  He  urged  that  the  recitation  period 
be  made  not  so  much  an  occasion  for  finding  out  what  the  pupH  has  prepared  at 
home  but  that  it  should  rather  be  an  occasion  for  developing  new  material  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  home  work  as  much  as  possible.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  putting  the  beginning  classes  into  the  hands  of  strong  teadieis. 

Mr.  Schacht,  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  in  opening  the  discussion 
of  the  first  year's  work,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  and  waste  involved  in  tfairhing 
classes  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pupils  from  the  Fireshman,  Sophomore,  and 
Junior  classes.  He  also  emphasized  the  desirability  of  putting  beginning  classes 
in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers,  inasmuch  as  a  good  foundation  is  indis- 
pensable for  satisfactory  work  in  the  later  years. 

Miss  Hochbaum  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  second  year. 

Mrs.  Worden  discussing  the  third-year  work  commented  briefly  on  the 
syllabus  and  advocated  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the 
teachers  of  German  so  that  the  total  number  of  hours  required  should  not  exceed 
that  of  the  teachers  in  other  departments. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  these  piipers  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  committee  had  included  more  work  in  grammar  in  the  first  two  years 
than  could  be  done  thoroughly. 

A  discussion  arose  regarding  the  best  method  of  developing  the  pupOs' 
ability  to  speak  German.  Professor  Cutting  of  the  University  effectively 
answered  the  question  by  stating  that  the  German  used  in  connection  with  the 
grammar  work  and  in  the  conversation  and  discussbns  connected  with  the  texts 
read  offered  the  only  opportunity  worth  considering  in  drill  work  of  this  kind. 
It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  aim  in  the  conversational  woric  should  be  a 
reasonable  one  and  that  the  use  of  simple  sentences  only  should  be  insisted  upcm. 

The  teachers  were  much  in  sympathy  with  the  proposal  of  the  committee 
that  less  be  imdertaken  but  that  thoroughness  be  insisted  upon.  The  iH!evailiQg 
opinion  was  that  considerable  reading  of  medium  difficulty  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  course  rather  than  a  more  limited  amoimt  of  difficult  reading. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  present  the 
syllabus  presented  by  the  committee  could  be  a  great  help  in  planning  the  high- 
school  course  in  German.  It  was  decided  however  to  postpone  the  study  of  the 
relative  pronoim  to  the  second  year  and  the  study  of  the  passive  voice,  sub- 
junctive of  indirect  discourse  and  unreal  condition,  to  the  third  year. 

The  committee  presented  a  syllabus*  of  minimum  requirements,  which,  while 
retaining  desirable  flexibility,  would,  if  generally  adopted,  bring  about  greater 

'This  syllabus  will  be  printed  in  full  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Review, 
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imHkration  of  the  wOTk  in  our  secondary  achoob  and  elimm 
wastage  between  successive  courses,  teachers,  and  institutions. 

Greek  a$id  Laim — 

Oiairman,  Robest  J.  Bonner,  University  of  Giicago. 

Secretary,  Wilbest.  L.  Caes,  University  High  School. 

Attendance  75 

Two  reports  were  made;  <Hie  by  a  committee  appointed  last  year  on  the 
minimum  requirements  in  form  and  syntax  for  the  h^-school  course  in  Latin; 
the  other  by  a  conunittee  from  the  Latin  section  of  the  Chicago  high-school 
teadiers'  organization,  on  a  broader  and  more  attractive  Latin  course  for  high 
schools. 

The  first  report,  read  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Frances  Sabin,  of  Oak  Park 
£Ggh  ScIkx^,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  referred  back  to  the  conunittee, 
final  action  being  deferred  until  next  year. 

The  second  report,  presented  in  printed  form  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Matteson,  of 
the  Waller  Hi|^  School,  recommended  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years' 
reading  a  wide  variety  of  authors,  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  all  or  a  part 
of  the  traditional  requirements  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  VirgiL  A  large  list  of 
siqifdemental  texts,  many  of  them  costing  only  thirty-five  or  forty  cents,  was 
included  in  the  rq>ort,  and  combinations  suggested  for  each  year's  woric.  After 
some  discussion,  on  motion  by  Professor  Hale,  the  section  voted  its  satisfaction 
with  the  report  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report 
mi^t  be  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Scott,  of  the  University  High  School,  discussed  and  demonstrated 
the  use  of  perception  cards  on  which  were  printed  vocabulary  and  inflectional 
forms.    Some  advantages  gained  are  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  pupib. 

History — 

Chairman,  Mascus  W.  Jernegan,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Arthur  F.  Barnard,  University  High  School 
Attendance  50 

The  question  "Is  There  Duplication  of  High-School  Work  in  History  in  the 
First  Year  of  the  Junior  College  ?"  was  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Harvey  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Harvey's  main  points  were  as  follows:  There  are  rou^^y  three  types 
of  hifi^-school  courses  in  history;  i,  those  o£fering  a  one-year  course  in  ancient 
history;  2,  those  offering  a  four-year  sequence,  i.e.,  ancient,  mediaeval,  modem, 
p,Tigliah,  and  American  history  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  seven;  3,  those  offering  a  three-year  sequence,  i.e.,  ancient  and 
mediaeval,  modem  European,  American  history  in  accordance  with  the  more 
recent  report  of  the  committee  of  five. 

The  speaker  considared  the  questbn  of  duplication  from  the  standpoint  of 
material,  method,  and  emphasis.  As  regards  material,  the  junior-college  course 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  course  in  mediaeval  and  modem  history  in  the 
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high  schools  of  dass  2.  In  this  instance  there  is  duplication  of  subject-matter 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  the  individual 
instructors.  In  the  high  schools  of  dass  3  the  duplication  of  subject-matter 
is  nei^ble,  as  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  En^ish  history  in  the  high  school  and 
on  continental  conditions  in  the  college. 

In  method,  according  to  the  speaker,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
wortc  of  the  hi^  school  and  that  of  the  college.  In  the  former  the  textbook- 
redtation  method  is  used  almost  imiversally  and  there  is  little  note-taking.  In 
the  latter  the  lecture-redtation  method  is  employed  and  the  student  is  trained  to 
take  notes.    The  whole  work  is  on  a  higher  plane. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  emphasis.  In  the  hi^  school  the  emphasis  is 
on  facts  rather  than  events,  the  "what "  rather  than  the  "why."  In  the  college 
the  judgment  is  cultivated  by  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and  the  sdentific  hatdt 
of  mind  by  the  study  of  cause  and  effect. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  duplication  is  confined  to  subject-matter.  The 
speaker  voiced  the  opinion  that  duplication  was  not  imdesirable  in  view  of  the 
well-known  complexity  of  European  history.  In  the  statistics  collected  by 
Mr.  Harvey  only  15  out  of  88  students  in  the  jimior  college  believed  that  they 
should  have  taken  more  advanced  work;  59  out  of  88  were  of  opinion  that  the 
coiurses  differed  essentially  in  subject-matter,  and  82  out  of  88  that  they  diff^ed 
essentially  in  method. 

The  question  was  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high  school  by 
Mr.  Parker  of  the  Quincy  Kgh  School.  The  aims  of  the  teacher  are,  first  to 
cultivate  the  memory,  imagination,  but  more  particularly  the  judgment  and 
reasoning  power;  second  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  historical  reading  that  will  last 
throu^  life;  third  to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  developments  of 
modem  history;  fourth  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  better  the  worid 
in  which  he  lives. 

As  to  methods,  the  up-to-date  teacher  shows  his  students  how  to  study 
history  by  building  up  S3rstems  of  relationships  and  thus  actually  oiganiang  the 
historical  material.  In  giving  out  a  lesson  he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  page  assign- 
ment, but  shows  the  pupil  the  inner  anatomy  of  the  lesson,  that  each  paragraph 
is  a  unit  and  must  be  mastered  as  an  organic  whole,  and  that  there  is  likewise  a 
thread  of  imity  connecting  the  paragn^>hs  of  the  lesson;  further,  that  the  great 
unifying  idea  of  the  lesson  may  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  precedent  cause, 
and  the  cause  likewise  of  some  as  yet  imconsidered  effect.  In  the  redtaticm  the 
student  is  given  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  but  always  imder  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher. 

As  to  material,  the  textbook  is  used  in  preference  to  the  syllabus.  A  certain 
amoimt  of  collateral  reading  is  demanded. 

The  papers  were  discussed  by  Miss  King  of  Oak  Park,  Miss  Durbin  of  Engle- 
wood,  and  Miss  Osgood  of  the  Faulkner  School.  A  brief  general  discussion 
followed.    There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  to  the  effect  that  except  for 
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unusual  students  and  the  best  hi^  schools  there  is  little  duplication  under 
present  conditions. 

The  conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  "That  it  is  desirable  for 
the  average  pupil  who  has  taken  European  history  in  the  high  school  to  itpcat 
itincoU^ge;  that  some  administrative  device  be  adopted  by  ifi^ich  the  exceptional 
student  may  be  excused  from  such  course  or  courses." 

Home  Economics— 

Chairman,  Dean  Masion  Talbot,  University  of  Giicago. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mnj>BW>  Wetgucy,  DeKalb  High  School 
Attendance  60 

The  conference  was  opened  with  a  paper  by  Miss  Jenny  H.  Snow  of  Chicago 
Normal  College  on  "The  Part  of  the  IDgh  School" 

^Oss  Snow's  paper  suggested  that  the  mass  of  material,  imdassified  and 
unorganized,  relating  to  home  economics  ifi^iich  has  come  in  as  a  result  of  scientific 
research,  forces  upon  the  high  school,  not  so  much  the  problem  of  wkai  we  are  to 
teach,  as  kow  we  are  to  present  mataial.  In  order  to  determine  this,  the  motive 
in  hi^-school  home-economics  wortc  must  be  considered. 

Inasmuch  as  this  subjectisbeingtau^tlargelybecauseof  its  direct  influence 
on  the  home,  Miss  Snow  believes  that  the  work  should  be  given  from  the  economic 
nther  than  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  not  with  any  idea  of  eliminating  the 
scientific  principles  which  underiie  so  mudi  of  the  home-economics  work,  but 
rather  with  that  of  emphasizing  the  economic  Science  courses,  it  is  thought, 
should  not  be  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  home  economics  but  through  home 
ecx>nomics  the  girls  should  be  led  into  organized  science  work  thus  giving  science 
a  meaning  to  the  girls. 

The  discussion  that  followed  concerned  itself  largely  with  the  following 
problems:  First,  the  relation  of  the  science  to  the  courses  in  home  economics. 
Siall  we  ask  for  more  science  work  as  preliminary  to  home  economics  or  may  we 
legitimately  carry  it  on  without  this  science  work  ?  While  opinions  on  this  were 
not  unanimous,  the  majority  felt  that  the  home-economics  work  in  the  first 
years,  leading  the  girl  into  the  science  later,  was  preferable  to  requiring  pre- 
requisites of  sdence. 

Second,  the  plaiming  of  courses  that  shall  be  suitable  for  high-school  students 
rather  than  the  attempted  use  of  what  is  really  college  work. 

Last,  the  desirabiUty  of  a  general  science  course  to  be  given  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school 

At  the  dose  of  the  discussion  it  was  resolved: 

1.  "That  there  is  need  of  more  definite  formulation  of  hi^-school  courses 
in  the  belief  that  if  the  need  of  the  high-school  girl  is  really  met  there  will  be  no 
dui^ication  in  collie." 

2.  "That  a  general  science  course  in  the  first  year  of  hi^  school  is  desirable 
for  students  of  home  economics." 
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3.  "That  in  vifw  of  the  changing  conditions  the  economic,  sodal,  and  civic 
a^)ects  of  household  life  be  emphasized,  eq)edally  the  economics  of  consumpdon." 

Manual  Afts^ 

Chainnan,  FitANX  M.  Leavht,  Umversity  of  Chicago. 
Secretary,  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  Hanunond,  Indiana. 

Attendance  50 

The  topic  discussed  in  the  manual-arts  section  of  the  Conference  was  the 
articulation  of  high-school  manual-arts  courses  with  general  college  wofk. 

In  all  of  the  papers,  and  in  the  ensuing  discussbn  it  was  noted  that  sudi 
courses  undoubtedly  contribute  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  higji- 
school  work  and  to  the  subsequent  life-work  of  a  large  niunber  of  pupils,  whether 
they  attend  college  or  not.  It  was  maintained  that  these  more  general  values 
outwei^  the  sped&c  value  of  the  manual  arts  as  coUege^rqiaratory  subjects 
and  amply  justify  the  hi^  school  in  administering  manual-training  courses  in 
any  event. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  narrower  question,  the  value  of  manual  training  as  a 
college-prq)aratory  subject,  the  objections  of  the  technical  universities  to  giving 
credit  for  high-school  manual-training  and  drawing  were  taken  up  in  considerable 
detail  and  the  position  of  such  objectors  shown  to  be  imtenable,  and  it  was  made 
evident  that  the  attitude  of  several  technical  colleges  is  distinctly  less  libend 
than  many  general  and  classical  colleges. 

The  following  quotation  from  one  of  the  papers  well  e]q>res8es  the  evident 
opinion  of  those  present  regarding  this  matter  of  articulation:  "If  in  order 
rightly  to  connect  with  college  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  continuity  of  work, 
the  same  courses  of  instruction  carried  on  in  unbroken  line,  then  there  is  no  hopt 
at  present  for  pupils  of  manual-arts  courses  except  m  a  very  few  strictly  technical 
colleges.  Two  roads  may  join,  however,  without  going  in  the  same  directicHL 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  a  traveler  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without 
inconvenience.  We  maintain  that  if  a  pupil  on  leaving  a  manual-arts  course  is 
prepared  to  carry  successfully  the  work  of  a  given  college,  he  is  ready  for  that 
college.  We  hold  that  if  a  pupil,  who  has  finished  a  four  years'  higji-sdiool 
course,  has  the  ability  to  do  Freshman  work  in  college,  he  ought  to  be  given 
credit  for  all  of  that  high-school  course,  whether  classical  or  manual  arts." 

This  whole  discussion  emphasized  the  desirability  of  authentic  information 
regarding  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  junior-college  work  by  students  enter- 
ing the  University  with  liberal  entrance  credit  for  manual  training  and  drawing. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  made,  so  far  as  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  concerned,  was  that  relating  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  oi  manual  and 
industrial  training.  It  was  shown  that  one  reason  f  hy  manual  training  does  not 
articulate  better  with  coUege  work  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  manual- 
training  teachers  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  higher  institutions.  It 
was  shown  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  any  considerable  number  d 
men  who  will  give  four  years  to  college  preparation,  unless  in  these  four  yean 
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they  can  secuie  a  liberal  aimmnt  of  necessaiytechnkiM  that  is  to  say,  an  amount 
ciMiMing  them  to  teadi  successfully  in  hi^  sdiools. 

Another  quotatimi  from  one  of  the  papers  is  as  follows:  ''Now  if  alleges 
and  univerBities  axe  really  interested  in  helping  sdve  hi^-school  diffinilticft, 
here  is  one  to  try  their  mettle.  There  is  a  most  urgent  demand  all  over  our 
country  for  trained  vocational  teadiers.  I  know  of  no  profession  in  which  the 
demand  so  far  exceeds  the  sui^.  Let  the  ooUeges  and  untvernties  establish 
courses  Ux  teachers,  to  which  actual  tradesmen  may  be  admitted.  In  Indiana 
our  recent  law  piovides  that  up  to  1915,  schools  may  employ  as  teachers,  without 
enmiaation,  skilled  woikmen  regardless  of  sdidastic  attainments.  We  would 
really  prefer  that  these  men  and  women  have  training  added,  but  where  is  the 
couTK  for  teachers  to  which  the  fact  that  they  are  skilled  artisans  admits  them? 
These  men  and  women  direct  from  the  trades  have  narrowly  ^>eria1ised  training 
anlthqr  are  called  upon  to  teadi  more  broadly  than  they  have  practiced.  Sucha 
teadiers'  course  in  a  umverdty  as  suggested  would  add  the  needed  breadth. 
I  underatand  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  begmning  a  woriL  of  this  kind." 
Subsequently  the  [dans  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  canying  on  this  woriL 
were  discussed. 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  the  following  resections  were  adopted  as  covering 
the  major  ccmsiderations  of  the  conference: 

"Wheb£AS,  The  major  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  in  the 
U^  school  is  to  con^ibute  directly  to  the  vocational  efkiency  of  the  pupils,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  still  a  debatable  question  whether  manual  training  in  the 
hi|^  schocd  will  contribute  materially  to  the  subsequent  success  of  an  individual, 
as  a  siudetU  in  the  umversities  other  than  technical,  and 

"Whereas,  No  one  seems  to  doubt  the  vahie  of  such  training  for  success 
fH  life  after  or  without  cdlege  training  and  experience,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Umversity  of  Chicago  has  already  recognized  this  gspenl 
value  of  manual  training  in  the  hi^  school,  and  gives  liberal  entrance  crnlit  for 
such  woA,  and  the  University,  thmfore,  is  in  a  peculiaily  advantageous  position 
to  delect  data  on  the  above  mentioned  debatable  question,  therefore 

"Be  U  resolved:  That  we  earnestly  request  the  University  oi  Chicago  to 
investigate  the  matter  for  the  purpose  oi  throwing  such  lig^t  on  the  question  as  a 
study  G^  the  records  may  revecd.'' 

MaOiemaHcs^ 

Chaimian,  H.  £.  Slauqht,  Umversity  of  Chicago. 

Secretaiy,  Beula  Shoeshuh,  Hyde  Park  I£gh  School,  Chicago. 
Attendance  85 

Hany  O.  Gillet  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Umversity  of  Chicago, 
presented  the  subject,  "Economies  in  the  Course  in  Mathematics,"  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  elementaiy  sdiool,  showing  how  one  year  had  been  saved 
without  loss  of  efkiency,  with  the  result  that  pupils  from  the  seventh  grade  are 
this  year  prepared  to  enter  hi^  school  This  result  has  been  accomplished 
after  two  years'  experiment  in  the  University  Elementaiy  School  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  repetition,  stimulating  active  thinking,  and  oiganizing  the  course  of 
study  on  a  p6ydK>k)gical  basis. 
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Frank  O.  Hester  of  Lane  Technical  His^  School,  Chkago,  considered  the 
topic  from  the  standpcMnt  of  the  hi^  school,  suggesting  that  waste  of  time  migjbt 
be  avoided  and  efficiency  increased  by  eh'minating  certain  topics  in  secondary 
mathematics,  by  shortening  the  time  ^)enton  drill,  and  by  treating  mathematics 
as  a  unified  subject  rather  than  several  separate  subjects,  thus  utilizing  cross 
applications  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

H.  £.  G>bb  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  discu^ed  the  subject  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  junior  college,  showing  how  from  one  to  two  years  can  be 
saved  by  studying  recent  developments  and  modifying  the  course  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  real  needs  of  the  student.  Time  should  be  saved  for  the  student  who 
enters  the  vocations  before  finishing  the  college  course  as  weQ  as  for  those  who 
oonq>lete  the  course.  This  mig^t  be  accomplished  by  rq^adng  abstract  woik 
by  practical  problems  and  by  making  the  conditions  in  sdKX>l  like  those  without 
Tlie  question  of  waste  here  is  one  which  concerns  the  individual  teadier  as  weO 
as  the  administrative  officers. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  the  general  discussion  which  followed  were 
Mr.  McGuane,  Miss  Henry,  Miss  Mable  S^Les,  Mr.  Mcxgan,  Mr.  Donecker, 
Mr.  G>nnor,  and  Miss  Jaynes  of  the  Chicago  schoob,  Mr.  Walter  Slocum,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Carl  Schurz  B^^  School,  Mr.  Erwin  of  the  Joliet  Township  H!gb 
School,  and  Professor  Wilczynski  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  fbUowing 
resolutions  were  passed: 

**Resolved,  That  the  Mathematics  Conference  use  its  influence  to  increase 
the  time  for  all  hi^-school  mathematics  from  four  periods  a  week  to  five. 

**  Resolved,  That  this  conference  go  on  record  as  recommending  greater  depart- 
mental activity  in  the  way  of  conferences  among  mathematics  teadiers." 

Physics  and  Chemistry — 

Chairman,  C.  R.  Mann,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary,  £.  S.  Bishop,  University  Hig^  School. 
Attendance  40 
Mr.  W.  H.  Courson,  of  the  Anderson,  Indiana,  Kgh  School,  in  a  paper  entitled, 
"Wastage  in  High-School  Physics  and  Chemistry,"  pointed  out  that  only  2  per 
cent  of  hi^-school  graduates  go  to  college,  and  that  the  greatest  wastage  in  the 
present  practice  of  physics  teadiing  is  in  teaching  courses  which  prqMire  for 
cdlege,  rather  than  adapting  the  course  to  the  local  needs  of  the  community. 
He  partially  indicated  how  this  end  might  be  accomplished  in  rural  communities 
by  teaching  the  application  of  physics  to  farm  machinery  and  the  soiL  He  also 
drew  attention  to  the  wastage  in  time  and  effort  resulting  from  girls  taking  the 
usual  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry,  rather  than  courses  the  i4)plications  of 
which  should  be  taken  from  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  household. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Kelly,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  showed  how  the  teacher  could  pre- 
vent wastage  of  time  by  a  better  organization  of  the  course  in  both  the  lecture- 
table  demonstrations  and  the  laboratory  woriL.  He  presented  a  carefully  thou^t- 
out  method  of  handling  the  laboratory  notes.    He  drew  attention  to  the  necessity 
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of  tfairhhig  algebra  and  arithmetic  with  a  sli^^t  physics  flavor,  by  using  other 
letters  than  x,  y,  and  s  to  denote  unknown  quantities,  and  by  teaching  mensura- 
tion and  decimal  fractions. 

Mr.  Hennann  Schlesinger  of  the  DefMUtment  of  Chemistry,  University  6i 
Chicago,  in  discussing  the '' Co-ordination  of  Hi£^-School  and  G>llege  Chemistiy  " 
showed  how  the  University  is  attempting  to  correlate  the  two  but  that  in  so 
doing  a  certain  wastage  of  time  resulted  for  students  entering  the  Univernty  with 
hi^-sdiool  chemistry.  These  students  complete  the  general  course  in  chemistry 
in  the  University  in  two  quarters,  whereas  those  entering  without  chemistry 
require  three  quarters.  Thus  in  the  former  case  about  300  hours  is  spent  on 
general  chemistry,  120  in  the  University  and  180  in  the  lUf^  Schod,  whereas 
if  all  the  general  chemistry  is  taken  in  the  University  180  hours  is  required,  a 
saving  of  120  hours.  He  also  showed  that,  if  we  consider  one  hour  in  the  Uni- 
vecsity  at  their  advanced  stage  of  maturity  worth  two  hours  in  the  hi^  sdKX>l, 
the  wastage  in  time  for  those  entering  with  chemistry  would  be  only  30  hours. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  then  very  forcibly  pointed  out  the  cause  ai  the  inability  of  the 
University  further  to  correlate  its  course  in  general  chemistry  with  hi^-sdiool 
diemistry  as  being  due  to  the  student's  lack  of  independence,  re^x>nsibility,  and 
intellectual  maturity.  He  attributed  this  lack  of  independence  to  the  American 
attitude  toward  our  children,  the  tendency  to  make  things  too  easy  for  them. 
We  do  not  encourage  them  to  fight  out  their  own  difficulties.  We  direct  and  he^ 
them  too  much  so  that  they  never  acquire  the  habits  of  independent  thought. 

The  Program  Committee  for  the  Conference  of  1914  is  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  Chairmanf  Spencer  R.  Smith,  Principal,  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School,  Chicago;  HighrSchool  Representatives:  Super- 
intendent Sandwick,  Deerfield  Township;  Superintendent  Wirt, 
Gary,  Indiana;  Miss  Frances  Sabin,  High  School,  Oak  Paric;  Uni- 
versUy  Represeniatives:  Professors  Judd,  Mann,  and  Goettsch. 
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SOCZETY  OP  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OP  EDUCATION 

Since  the  last  announcement,  the  foUowing  new  members  have  been 

added  to  the  Society: 

Bonham,  Milledge  G.,  Associate  Piofessor  of  Education,  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Book,  W.  F.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Lidiana  Univeisity, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Bumham,  W.  H.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  School  Hygiene,  ClariL  Umvefsity, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Carter,  Alexander,  Secretary  College  Teachers  of  Education,  Umversity  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Coleman,  H.  T.  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Toronto  University^ 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Davidson,  Percy  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Ldand  Stanford  Junior 
University,  Stanford,  CaL 

Gambrill,  Besue  £.,  Professor  of  Education,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

In|^,  Alexander  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  Rutgers  Coll^;e,  New  BrunswidL, 
N.J. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Pakenham,  William,  Professor  of  ffistoiy  of  Education,  UnivecBity  of  Tofonto, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Rhoton,  A.  L.,  Professor  of  Educaticm,  Georgetown  Coll^;e,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Robertson,  C.  B.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  Siq>ervision,  Um- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsbur)^,  Pa. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Updcgraf,  Harian,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  HI. 

Wd)er,  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Penn^lvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa. 

Wniiams,  Henry  G.,  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  Coll^;e,  Ohio  Umversity, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

AN  mrSODUCTOHY  VIEW  OF  GEEEK 

Inspired  by  a  suggestion  in  the  School  Review  for  January,  I  am 
experimenting  with  Greek  in  my  Qcero  class.    I  began  February  26 

4xa 
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by  putting  the  Greek  alphabet  on  the  board.  Thanks  to  the  Greek- 
letter  fraternities,  to  which  this  at  least  may  be  credited  in  a  Greekless 
generation,  the  pupib  recognized  about  half  the  letters  at  once.  They 
were  left  on  the  blackboard  and  on  the  third  day  the  dass  could  read 
them  all,  less  than  five  minutes  a  day  having  been  spent  on  them.  Then 
I  wrote  the  first  line  of  the  lUad  with  its  translation,  and  spent  perhaps 
ten  minutes  pronouncing  and  explaining  the  words,  calling  attention 
to  Latin  and  English  derivatives  or  associated  words  and  to  similarities 
with  Latin  forms  and  constructions.  Every  day  or  two  I  took  a  few 
minutes  to  have  the  line  read  in  concert  or  by  individuals,  saying  that 
some  day  I  should  ask  them  to  wri^  it  from  memory. 

Giving  a  Cicero  test  on  the  eighth  of  March,  I  asked  the  class  to 
write  this  line  as  well  as  possible,  trying  to  remember  all  the  accents  and 
breathings.  The  result  was  surprisingly  satisfactory.  I  then  presented 
the  second  line,  and,  on  March  19,  the  third  line  in  the  same  way.  On 
April  9,  after  a  ten  days'  vacation,  I  called  for  the  three  lines  together. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  words  were  given  correctly,  but  there  was  con- 
siderable coDbxaion  over  accents  and  breathings,  so  I  said  I  would  ask 
them  to  study  it  for  the  next  day,  and  to  be  able  to  write  it  with  entire 
accuracy.    Tliis  is  the  only  time  I  have  assigned  work  outside  of  dass. 

From  these  three  lines  the  dass  has  learned  the  nominative,  accusa- 
tive, and  vocative  singular,  and  the  accusative  plural  of  the  first  deden- 
skm;  the  dative  and  accusative  plural  of  the  second;  and  one  form  of 
the  accusative  singular  of  the  third.  They  have  also  been  introduced 
to  the  connection  between  Greek  and  En^iah  in  such  words  as  mania, 
ode,  thedogy,  myriad,  theme,  epithet,  hypothesis,  parenthesis,  polygon, 
and  similar  conq)ounds,  psychology  and  project.  I  plan  to  teach  the 
first  seven  lines  of  the  lUad  in  this  way,  and  then  probably  the  first  ten 
lines  of  the  Odyssey.  At  present  I  am  feeling  my  way  along  without 
very  definite  plans,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  having  learned  nineteen 
lin^  of  Homer  by  heart,  next  year  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  parallel 
passages  in  the  Aeneid  and  the  Odyssey^  and  to  read  some  episode, 
periiaps  that  of  Nausicaa,  without  entrenching  unduly  on  the  required 
work  in  Latin. 

This  method  will  not,  of  course,  lead  to  a  very  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  Greek,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  have  considerable  lin- 
guistic value  and  give  not  a  little  pleasure.  At  present  the  class  seems 
to  be  enjoying  the  experiment  as  much  as  I  am,  and  several  have  asked 
if  I  will  not  have  a  regular  Greek  class  next  year.  Their  enthusiasm 
is  due  in  part,  doubtless,  to  the  novdty;  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
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that  most  of  the  class  was  with  me  last  year,  and  I  have  systematically 
seized  every  opportmiity  to  tell  them  about  Greek,  to  give  them  glimpses 
of  its  charms,  and  to  make  them  realize  that  they  were  missing  a  great 
pleasure  in  not  being  able  to  study  it. 

Elsie  Garland  Hobson 

Frances  SMmer  School 

STATISTICS  ON  HIGH-SCHOOL  FAILTTllES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

A  group  of  high-school  principals  representing  about  fifteen  schools 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago  meets  once  a  month  to  discuss 
problems  of  high-school  administration.  Among  the  topics  which  this 
dub  has  foimd  it  profitable  to  discuss  is  the  nimiber  of  withdrawals 
and  failures  in  high-school  courses.  The  following  general  table  (p.  415) 
is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  thirteen  detailed  reports. 

The  figures  given  for  withdrawab  include  all  who  left  the  course 
before  the  examination.  Some  withdrew  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
failing,  but  these  were  not  separated  from  those  who  withdrew  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  their  scholarship.  The  significance  of  withdrawals, 
as  compared  with  failures,  comes  out  in  the  comparison  of  different 
classes.  Thus  compare  English  I  with  Latin  I.  In  many  cases  the 
students  in  English  remain  in  the  course  and  fail  rather  than  withdraw. 
This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  English  is  required  of  all 
students.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  students  withdraw  after  they 
have  tried  the  course  for  a  short  time.  The  percentage  of  withdrawab 
is  accordingly  greater  than  the  percentage  of  failures.  There  is  a  very 
surprising  percenti^  of  withdrawab  in  manual  training. 

The  table  suggests  the  desirability  of  comparative  material  of  thb 
type  from  a  large  nimiber  of  schoob. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

The  sixth  conference  of  the  National  Conference  Conmiittee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schoob  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  576  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  19,  1913.  Delegates  were  present,  representing  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  New  England  Assodaticm 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schoob,  the  New  England  Collie  Entrance 
Certificate  Board,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schoob 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schoob,  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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A  subcommittee  reported  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  use  of 
the  terms  "honorable  dismissal"  and  "statement  of  record/'  which  it 
had.  made  by  individual  conference  and  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  eighty  colleges  and  universities.  This  report  stated  that  there 
was  general  agreement  among  the  colleges  and  imiversities  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  standardization  of  these  phrases,  as  to  the  accq>tance 
of  a  student's  freedom  to  continue  in  the  institution  issuing  the  transfer 
papers  as  the  criterion  for  the  granting  of  such  pq>ers,  and  as  to  the 
great  advantage  of  entire  frankness  of  statement  in  the  issuance  of  them. 
The  report  contained  also  a  resolution  defining  the  prop^  use  of  these 
terms  which,  after  slight  modification,  was  adopted  in  the  following  form: 

Resolved  that  the  term  "honorable  dismissal"  should  be  used  to  refer  to 
conduct  and  character  only,  and  that  honorable  dismissal  should  never  be 
given  unless  the  student's  standing  as  to  omduct  and  character  is  sudi  as  to 
entitle  him  to  continuance  in  the  institution  granting  the  dismissal.  Further- 
more, there  should  in  every  instance  be  given,  in  the  statement  of  honorable 
dismttsal,  full  mention  of  any  probation,  mMSpcatkm,  or  other  temporary 
restricticm  imposed  for  bad  conduct,  the  period  of  which  restriction  b  not 
over  when  the  papers  of  dismissal  are  issued. 

That  the  term  "  statement  of  record  "  should  be  used  to  refer  to  the  reooided 
results  of  a  student's  woriL  in  the  dassroom,  and  that  this  statement  should  in 
every  instance  contain  all  the  important  fads  pertaining  to  the  student's 
admission,  classification,  and  scholarship.  In  particular,  no  partial  or  incom- 
I^ete  classroom  record  (for  example,  with  faflures  omitted)  should  ever  be  given 
without  dear  evidence  that  it  is  partial  or  incon^)lete;  if  the  student's  scholar- 
ship has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  institution  issuing  the 
statement  of  record  or  to  render  him  subject  to  any  probation,  suq>ensaon,  or 
other  temporary  restriction,  the  period  of  whidi  is  not  dosed  at  the  date  of 
the  record,  a  pJain  statement  of  any  and  all  such  fads  should  be  induded; 
and  such  information  should  be  givtn  as  will  make  dear  the  system  of  gruks 
employed,  the  number  of  ezerdses  per  wedL  devoted  to  eadi  course,  etc 

The  same  subconunittee  presented  a  review  of  some  of  the  difliculties 
found  in  the  application  of  the  definition  of  the  unit  adopted  by  the 
Committee  at  its  meeting  of  October  9,  1909,  and  proposed  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  additi<m  of  a  paragraph  to  the  e]q>lanatory  statement 
then  formulated.  This  resolution  was  adopted  so  that  the  entire 
definition  of  the  unit  now  stands  as  follows: 

A  unit  pr^resents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximate  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  woric. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the 
work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high-school  course  as  a 
basis,  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty 
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wedLS,  that  a  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study 
is  puxsued  for  four  or  five  periods  a  week;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can,  neverthdess,  estimate  their 
work  in  terms  of  this  unit. 

A  four-year  secondary  school  curricuhun  should  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  woriL. 

An  ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  definition  of  the  admission 
Latin  requirement  annoimced  by  the  Commission  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  in  Latin  in  October,  1909,  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  it  was  decided  to  send  communications  to 
the  chairman  of  that  commission,  to  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  asking  that  steps 
be  taken  to  remove  the  difliculty  by  an  authoritative  pronouncement 
on  the  subject. 

The  committee  considered  the  question  of  the  assignment  of  unit 
vaktes  to  the  new  definition  of  the  admission  requirement  in  Engli^ 
and  voted  that,  as  a  tentative  arrangement,  equal  values  be  given  to 
(i)  the  grammar  and  composition,  and  (a)  the  reading. 

Among  the  questions  assigned  to  |l  subcommittee  for  consideration 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  are  the  following:  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  definition  of  the  unit;  the  greater  unit  vahie  of  the  work  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  secondary-school  curriculiim  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  earlier  years;  the  effect  on  the  unit  of  work  in  any  sub- 
ject when  it  is  acconq>anied  or  preceded  by  work  in  allied  subjects; 
the  assignment  of  unit  values  to  the  definitions  of  the  admission  re* 
quirements  in  the  subjects,  algebra,  English,  and  history;  and  the 
accrediting  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college  from  secondary 
schools  which  give  instruction  in  only  one  foreign  language. 

Officers  were  dected  for  the  year  as  follows:  President,  Headmaster 
Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy;  Vice-President,  President  A.  Ross 
ffill,  University  of  Missouri;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dean  Frederick  C. 
Ferry,  Williams  College. 

The  subcommittee  which  had  served  for  the  past  two  years  was 
continued  for  investigation  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  com- 
mittee indudes  Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  Dean  Frederick  C.  Ferry, 
President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  and  Principal  Frederick  L.  Bliss. 

The  next  conference  was  appointed  for  February,  1914,  or  for  such 
earlier  time  as  the  subcommittee  might  sdect. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Secrdary 
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FILATEHNITIES 

The  following  news  item  is  copied  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

A  movement  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  high  school  fraternity  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  college  fraternities  in  the  respect  of  the  general  public  was 
launched  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  dub  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  fra- 
ternity and  guests  from  other  fraternities  held  last  evening  attheUmversity  chib. 

Fraternity  men  who  attended  the  gathering  appeared  to  regard  the  meeting 
as  of  the  gravest  importance.  It  was  pointed  out  by  various  speakers  with  a 
good  deal  of  seriousness  that  the  Greek  letter  societies  of  the  middle  west  are 
virtually  face  to  face  with  a  life  and  death  fight  as  the  result  of  adverse  legisla- 
tion, particular  reference  being  made  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
fraternities  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  now  pending  before  the  Wisconsin 
legislature. 

Unless  the  fraternities  organize  to  oppose  this  wave  of  legislative  oppcm- 
tion,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  probabilities  are  that  two  years  from  now  secret 
societies  will  be  abolished  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  Mississippi  vaU^r. 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted.  The  first  contained  a  general  call  to  the 
Greek  letter  societies  of  the  country  to  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  later  to 
consider  the  matter  of  fighting  such  legislation  as  now  is  under  consideration 
in  many  middle  western  states. 

The  second  suggested  to  the  national  convention  of  Delta  Upsilon  to  be 
held  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  next  fall,  the  advisability  of  instructing  all  chapters 
to  pledge  no  high  school  fraternity  members  after  1916. 

Edwin  H.  Casseb  presided,  and  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Ralph  W.  Jackman,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  fighting  the  anti-fraternity 
bill  now  before  the  Wisconsin  assembly. 

Mr.  Jackman  declared  that,  from  a  fraternity  point  of  view,  the  situation 
at  Madison  is  most  menacing.  The  socialistic  dement  among  the  legislators, 
he  said,  were  fighting  for  the  anti-fraternity  bill  tooth  and  naU.  The  movement 
there,  as  in  other  middle  western  states,  he  said,  was  being  fostered  by  a  society 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  called  the  Commons,  which  is  perfecting  a 
national  and  hi^^y  effident  political  oiganization. 

Mr.  Jackman  said,  however,  he  believed  the  Wisconsin  bill  would  be 
beaten.  He  counted  confidently  on  a  majority  of  five  votes  against  it.  The 
opposition,  he  said,  claimed  a  majority  of  deven  votes  based  on  a  roll  call  on 
the  question  of  abolishing  high  school  frats.  He  did  not  believe  this  daim 
well  founded. 

The  real  fight,  however,  he  said,  will  come  two  years  from  now,  when  the 
Commons  proposes  to  renew  the  battle  all  over  the  country.  The  fraternities 
must  be  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Jackman  virtually  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge  of  snobbishness 
which  has  been  urged  against  the  fraternities  of  Wisconsin  in  the  legislature 
of  that  state. 
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"There  are  a  number  of  fraternities  in  the  university/'  he  said,  "which  are 
composed  ahnost  exdusivdy  of  snobs  and  whose  right  to  exist  is  based  on 
nothing.  One  fraternity  there  has  a  rule  that  no  nonfratemity  man  shall  be 
invited  to  attend  fraternity  parties.  One  sorority  has  a  rule  that  no  girl  shall 
go  to  the  party  with  a  nonfratemity  man." 

The  charge  of  immorality  in  the  fraternity  houses  and  of  lack  of  studious- 
ncss  among  fraternity  men  as  compared  to  "barbs"  he  did  not  think  well 
founded. 

Henry  W.  Austin,  Alpha  Ddta  Phi,  declared  that  the  high  school  fraternity 
is  a  menace  of  the  coll^;e  fraternity  and  the  sentiment  was  cheered. 

"I  can't  see  any  excuse  for  their  existence.  We  should  do  all  we  can 
against  them." 

John  C.  Haiyia,  BeU  TheU  Pi,  prindpal  of  Oak  Park  Hig^  school,  also 
denounced  high  school  frats. 

HASVASD  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

At  the  time  that  the  new  Harvard  entrance  plan  was  adopted  the 
opinion  was  freely  eiq>ressed  that  Harvard  was  "letting  down  the  stand- 
anL"  The  following  statement  shows  how  little  justification  there  was 
for  this  type  of  anxiety. 

A  summary  of  the  marks  made  during  the  first  half-year  by  members  of 
the  Freshman  class  has  been  announced  at  Harvard,  and  from  the  statistics 
issued  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  work  of  the  men  who  entered  under  the  new 
plan  with  that  of  students  who  entered  under  the  old  plan.  In  the  class  of 
1916  there  are  453  men  who  entered  under  the  old  plan,  this  being  a  percentage 
of  76. 1,  while  only  143  men,  or  23.8  per  cent,  came  in  under  the  new  plan. 
Tbe  number  of  honor  grades  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  students  who  entered 
the  ooU^e  under  the  new  scheme  of  examinations.  Over  42  per  cent  of  the 
new-plan  men  recdved  honor  grades  while  the  percentage  of  the  old-plan  men 
who  recdved  such  grades  is  but  slightly  over  21  per  cent.  In  the  Freshman 
daas  of  last  3rear  the  scholarship  was  somewhat  higher,  nearly  45  per  cent  of 
the  1915  men  entering  under  the  new  plan  recdving  honor  grades  and  26. 5 
per  cent  of  the  students  entering  under  the  old  plan  recdving  such  grades. 
The  marks  of  the  classes  of  1915  and  1916  are  distributed  as  follows: 


CLASS  OF  1916 

Gnde 

OldPkn 

NewPka 

No.  lien 

Pcfoaiti«e 

Nalien 

Pirwifne 

A 

"3 

396 

1,072 

4.9 
17.2 
46.6 

To 

71 

237 

320 

78 

20 

0.7 

B 

32.6 

c 

44.1 

D 

ID.  7 

EorF 

2.6 
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CLASS  OF  igxs 

A 

141 

1,182 
597 
X74 

53 
21.2 

44.  S 

22.5 

6.5 

48 
135 
X77 

38 
9 

iz  8 

B 

XI  8 

c 

43.4 
9.3 
a.3 

D 

EorF 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  FOE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  National  Education  Association  has  appointed  a  OHnmittee 
on  General  Science.  All  persons  interested  are  invited  to  co-operate 
with  this  committee  in  finding  out  what  is  good  material  to  present  and 
what  are  good  methods  to  use. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  gather  lists  of  questions  which  young 
persons  ask  of  parents  and  teachers  in  search  for  information  in  the  fidd 
of  science,  such  as:  What  is  the  sun  ?  How  does  it  keep  hot  ?  Why 
does  it  sometimes  turn  red?  What  gives  the  clouds  so  many  different 
colors?  Are  we  liable  to  be  killed  by  meteors?  Why  does  our  food 
come  from  so  few  plants?  How  do  they  quarter-saw  lumber?  Why 
are  engines  always  so  hot?    Why  don't  we  have  to  light  electric  lights? 

A  lawyer  testifies  that  in  his  profession  he  has  found  of  great  value 
the  general  science  course  which  he  took  a  generation  ago,  consisting  of  the 
Geological  Story  Briefly  Told  and  the  stories  of  half  a  dozen  other  sciences 
briefly  told.  Many  intelligent  men  have  testified  that  what  they  need 
particularly  is  general  information  in  the  field  of  science.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  teachers,  parents,  and  grown-up  persons  in  general  send 
to  the  committee  lists  of  facts  in  science  which  they  by  years  of  e]q)erience 
have  found  worth  while  to  know. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Usts  be  prepared  of  the  incredible  things 
persons  say  and  do  which  show  the  need  for  instruction  in  general  sdenoe 
and  show  what  instruction  is  most  needed. 

Suggestions  for  organizing  common-sense,  developing  gumption^ 
etc.,  are  in  order.  Lists  of  problems  are  suggested  in  the  field  of  natural 
science  which  require  diagnosis  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  person. 
In  this  age  of  machinery  life  is  becoming  increasmgly  embarrassing  to 
those  who  regard  all  mechanisms  as  uncanny.  That  education  which 
its  devotees  are  pleased  to  call  the  humanities  but  which  seem  to  leave 
its  disciples  incapable  of  serving  humanity  is  becoming  daily  more 
inadequate. 

Lists  of  aims  for  this  work  are  desired  as  also  lists  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Lists  of  fundamental  principles  have  been  suggested.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  no  syllabus  be  prepared  of  work  expected  of 
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all  schools  alike  but  rather  let  it  be  urged  that  each  teacher  should  adapt 
his  work  to  local  conditions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  any  good  work 
must  be  considered  good  preparation  for  the  following  years  of  high 
school  and  coU^e.  Facts  which  will  be  needed  in  the  future  years  of 
any  course  at  school  are  best  taught  when  they  are  needed  and  when  they 
are  to  be  organized  for  some  piupose.  It  is  suggested  that  sample 
lessons  be  published  in  detail  to  guide  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  best 
method  of  presenting  topics  in  general  science.  Several  courses  in  general 
science  have  been  already  published  indicating  the  progress  in  this  matter 
iq>  to  the  present  time. 

All  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  are  invited  to  make  further 
suggestions,  to  criticize  those  already  made,  and  especially  to  make 
some  constructive  contributions  which  will  in  each  case  be  credited  to 
their  authors  in  the  published  reports  of  the  committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  F.  WoodhuU,  Teachers  CoU^e,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  Gty. 
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The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Hexameter  Verse  by 
Prentiss  Cummings.  An  Abridgement  Which  Includes  All  tfa^ 
Main  Story  and  the  Most  Celebrated  Passages.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  xliv+497.    $1 .00. 

Year  after  year  the  Homeric  sphinx  continues  to  daim  her  victims,  and 
bold  adventurers  approach  her  rock,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  their  predeces- 
sors, to  try  their  luck  at  one  of  her  two  riddles — the  unanswerable  Homeric 
question  (''that  philological  scandal"  Professor  Shorey  has  well  called  it) 
and  the  alluring,  baffling,  insoluble  problem  of  translation.  Mr.  Prentiss 
Cummings,  a  bold  adventurer  indeed,  has  essayed  the  solution  of  both  enigmas. 
This  latest  American  version  of  the  IHad  is  a  reprint  in  one  volume  of  the  two- 
volume  edition  of  1910,  omitting  the  appendix.  In  his  carelessly  written 
introduction  Mr.  Cummings  rashly  offers  one  more  theory  as  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Iliady  an  inquiry  that  lies  far  outside  of  the  province  of  a 
translator,  as  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out.  His  guess  at  the  Hom^ic  ques- 
tion might  have  some  interest  for  us,  if  he  had  illustrated  his  theory  in  his 
translation  and  given  us  his  conception  of  the  original  Homer's  epic  on  the 
Wrath  of  Achilles,  as  Fick  has  done  by  a  Gennan  version  of  his  Aeolic  Urme$tis. 
But  Mr.  Cummings  wants  to  get  in,  not  only  ''all  the  main  story,"  but  also 
"the  most  celebrated  passages."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  holds  the  opinion 
that  "at  least  three  great  authors  had  a  hand  in  the  composition,"  and  that 
in  his  translation  he  has  retained  practically  everything  wMch  he  attributes 
to  the  first  and  the  second  Homer  and  "the  best  of  the  third  Homer's  work." 
Yet  he  omits  many  a  famous  passage  (for  instance,  all  of  Book  iii);  and  he  has 
unfortunately  neglected  to  number  his  lines,  and  in  some  cases  to  indicate 
even  the  books  of  the //mm^.  He  gives,  in  fact,  about  half  of  the //mmI.  Besides 
the  omissions  there  are  numerous  condensations,  generally  in  feeUe  paraphrase, 
and  occasionally  there  are  tasteless  additions,  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
couplet  about  Paris  (p.  447) : 

Who,  when  the  goddesses  brought  for  his  judgment  the  i^ple  of  Discord, 
Gave  Aphrodite  the  prize  who  promised  him  Helen,  his  ruin. 

The  remarks  on  English  hexameter  in  the  introduction  are  more  judidous 
and  worthy  of  consideration  than  those  on  the  composition  of  the  Iliad, 
Unfortunately  the  translator  is  far  from  observing  with  complete  fiddity  the 
principles  he  has  himself  laid  down.  His  verse  abounds  in  trochees  for  spondees 
and  in  such  forced  substitutes  for  dactyls  as  "rolling-eyed,"  "worst-looking," 
"mis-shapen,"  "barley-meal,"  "high-thundering,"  "Uttle  girls,"  "Prayer- 
Maidens,"  "dishonored,"  "short  of  gold,"  "I  at  least,"  etc.    It  abounds  in 
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words  abused  to  suit  the  rhythm,  in  mi^Iaced  pauses,  and  even  in  hyper- 
metrical lines. 

Hie  translator  tells  us  that  he  has  not  ''adhered  consistently  to  the  Greek 
^>elling  of  certain  names  of  which  the  Latin  form  is  familiar  in  Eni^ish"; 
and  he  gives  us  such  inconsistencies  as  "Aineias/'  "Ol3rmpos/'  "Phoibos/' 
"Phoinix,"  "Tuchios,"  "Poluaimon,"  sideby  side  with  "Hector,"  "MeneUius," 
"Teucer,"  "Meleager,"  "Phyiomedusa'M  There  are  also  misspellings,  such 
as  "Chaimaira"  (p.  83),  "Hipopkkion"  (p.  96),  "Eurimedon"  (p.  135), 
"Pyriartes"  (p.  301),  "Amphidimas"  (p.  437),  "Euristheus"  (p.  153),  "Ddo- 
pians"  (p.  200). 

Mr.  Cummings'  translation  is  generally  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek. 
His  verse  is  often  smooth  and  readable,  there  are  even  occasional  felicities; 
yet  the  result  cannot  be  called  at  all  successful,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
work  is  not  poetry.  The  divine  fire  of  the  original  (AcxnnSaH  wvp)  has 
paled  and  cooled  to  dull  ashes  in  the  process  of  transition.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  most  attempts  at  translating  Homer.  None  but  a  true  poet  can 
perform  the  Promethean  miracle  of  bringing  down  celestial  flame  from  its 
native  empyrean;  the  Titan's  task  is  too  great  for  mere  mortab.  Rossetti, 
himself  a  successful  translator,  has  Well  said  that  "the  life-blood  of  rhythmical 
translation  is  this  commandment — that  a  good  poem  shall  not  be  turned  into 
a  bad  one."  And  Mr.  Cummings  has  turned  the  greatest  of  Greek  poetry 
into  English  verse  that  is  often  very  bad  indeed;  his  translation  has  certainly 
far  less  of  poetry  in  it  than  the  plain  prose  of  Messrs.  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers. 
There  is  ^>ace  for  but  a  few  citations.  A  fine  couplet  of  almost  Shakespearean 
sententiousness  suffers  such  treatment  as  this  at  his  hands: 

Lost  is  that  man  to  tribe,  to  social  usage,  and  homeless. 
Whoso,  his  people  among,  promoteth  palsying  discord  (iz.  63  f.). 

Other  typical  examples  follow: 

Cupbearers  wouldn't  hold  out,  and  many  a  decade  go  thirsty  (p.  50). 
Leaving  their  master  to  roll  from  the  car  down  side  of  the  car-wheel  (p.  73). 
Surely  my  day  draweth  nigh  to  be  called  once  more  "  darling  Bright-Eyes  "  (p.  1 53) . 
Thrice  he  sent  forth  a  yell, — Oman's  head  could  hold  nothing  louder  (p.  334). 
First  having  gone  to  a  black-water  fount  and  lapped  to  repletion  (p.  291). 
Leave  life's  ultimate  threshold  my  last  si^ts  visicMis  of  horror  (p.  402). 
See,  that  b,  if  thou  carest  to  look,  and  such  things  interest  thee  (p.  192). 
Albeit  fearless  b  Hector  and  doeth  unlimited  talking  (p.  113). 

(This  is  not  only  vile  English  but  a  gross  mistaking  of  the  Greek:  the  last 
words  should  be  ''insatiate  of  battle,"  but  the  translator  has  carelessly  read 
/uMw  for  /IO0OV.) 

Many  a  time  hath  over  me  swept  an  impulse  to  marry. 

Settle  down,  and  rejoice  in  the  wealth  which  Pdeus  possesseth  (p.  194). 

Thus  ascertaining  how  Troy  fedeth  now,  this  man  having  fallen. 
Whether  abandon  their  high-walled  town,  or  stay  and  defend  it  (p.  423). 
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These  lame  hexameters  the  '^stioiig-winged  music  of  Homer"!  Yet  Mr. 
Cummings  declares  that  ''a  translation  should  be  such  that  the  reader  wOl  fed 
that  he  is  reading  poetry  "I 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  con4)lain  of  a  translator  because  he  is  no 
poet— poets  are  generally  better  occupied  than  in  translating— but  when  a 
translator  who  employs  verse  expresses  himself  in  a  way  that  would  be  intoler- 
able even  in  new^>i4)er  prose,  it  is  surely  a  serious  crime.  This  version  abounds 
in  examples  of  baldly  prosaic,  colloquial,  vulgar,  and  slovenly  diction,  and  no 
fidelity  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  no  occasional  felicity  of  phrase  or  smooth- 
ness of  versification  can  atone  for  such  handling  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  poem. 
Here  are  some  specimens:  ''skulk"  (as  a  noun,  i^.  gg,  iza,  134, 189, 458}; 
"panicky"  (p.  124);  "drooling"  (p.  aoo);  "slaxy"  (p.  51);  "the  whole  of 
us"  (p.  2a);  "what  meaneth  thy  tears?"  (p.  27);  "most  unhonorcd  of  any" 
(p.  34);  "death  thou  facest,  and  dare  not"  (p.  z8);  "thou  foully  ^itreated" 
(p.  19);  "fooledroimd"(p.  50);  "squelching  this  word-slinging  scold  "(p.  60); 
"go  right  back  and  sit  down"  (p.  113);  "the  Trojans  ran  every  ^diich  way"; 
"many  a  Trojan  and  mighty  were  making  assault"  (p.  236);  "run  over  to 
Nestor's"  (p.  242);  "smashed  his  head  to  a  jelly"  (p.  276);  "no  great  as  a 
warrior";  "right  under  the  nose  of  the  Th>jans"^.  334};  "abatdhoftrqxids" 
(p.  36a);  "in  a  pet  while  playing  at  jackstones"  (p.  437);  "the  Trojans 
hanging  around  in  the  court";  "ye  loafers"  (p.  460);  "'twould  be  reprehen- 
sible very  "(p.  474);  "theoutfit"(p.38o);  "hate  which  inoddeth  to  quand" 
(P-  349);  "Thetis  hath  talked  thee  around"  (p.  37);  "tipping  the  wink" 
(p.  179);  "the  wound  quite  gur^ed  with  blood"  (p.  248);  "a  need  insiq^wrt- 
able  longer"  (p.  242).  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  scores  of  eiamjiles  of  bad 
diction;  in  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  can  hardly  read  a  dosen 
consecutive  lines  on  any  page  of  the  bodi  without  falling  into  some  shocking 
bathos. 

The  condusion  of  the  whole  matter  b  that  Mr.  Cummings  is  no  Oedqras, 
and  the  ^hinx's  riddle  remains  unsolved,  ffis  failure  is  like  that  of  innumer- 
able predecessors  whose  work  has  been  cast  into  the  abyss  of  oblivion — the 
failure  which  Oilman,  pioneer  of  English  translators  of  Homer,  so  admirably 
characterized  in  the  case  of  his  own  predecessors  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  Frendi: 

They  failed  to  search  his  deep  and  treasurous  heart; 

The  cause  was,  sfaice  th^  wanted  the  fit  key 
Of  Nature,  in  their  downright  strength  of  Art, 
With  Poesy  to  open  Poesy. 

Herbxbt  H.  Ysames 
hoba&t  collbox 
Gknxva,  N.Y.  

PiMU  Education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    By  L.  R.  Kleioc. 

Boston:  Richard  C.  Badger,  191 1.    Pp.350.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Elenun's  European  Schools  and  Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Workshop 
came  out  many  years  ago.    For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  given  valuable 
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service  to  the  schools  of  his  adopted  country  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities  and 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  In  his  preface  he  states:  "Having 
received  an  unmistakable  warning  tluit  human  strength  is  not  inexhaustible, 
I  hasten  to  complete  the  book,  which  will  preach  my  last  sermon,  tmadomed 
but  full  of  good  will  to  mankind." 

This  personal  note  seems  necessary  in  beginning  a  criticism  of  this  new 
work.  Dr.  Elenun  has  gathered  together  nearly  fifty  articles,  addresses, 
and  pc^)erB  for  preservation.  Naturally  they  are  of  uneven  merit.  The 
tc^ics  range  from  comparisons  of  American  and  German  schools  to  discussions 
of  summer  colonies,  coeducation,  self-government,  dvics,  geography,  the  work 
of  giris,  etc. 

There  is  an  evident  attempt  at  fairness  and  often  that  spirit  is  maintained 
for  many  pages,  but  it  seems  hard  for  the  author  to  recognize  as  excellences 
tendencies  which  did  not  enter  into  his  own  training.  Hb  urgent  and  insistent 
oi^x)6ition  to  women  teachers  and  to  coeducation  leads  him  at  times  to  triviali- 
ties. He  gets  well  into  a  suggestive  diapter  on  "English,  a  Dead  Language  ?  " 
and  then  becomes  so  interested  in  telling  of  many  derivations  of  words  that  the 
main  issue  disappears.  In  another  case  opposition  to  certain  tendencies  leads 
to  a  di^)aiaging  remark  about  an  experiment  considered  important  by  many 
school  men;  yet  in  an  article  published  in  this  book  written  by  J.  Tews  of 
Berlin  there  is  a  call  for  changes  in  German  schools  along  these  very  lines  of 
condemnation.  We  need  unsparing  criticism  in  all  the  fields  the  author  enters 
but  it  would  be  more  effective  if  he  got  more  thoroughly  into  the  meaning  of 
the  tendencies  objected  to.  Thus  the  elective  system  with  all  its  faults  has  a 
much  deeper  significance  than  the  submission  to  adolescent  whim  and  caprice 
which  a  foreign  reader  might  gain  from  this  work. 


Baltimose  Tradiing  School 
FOK  Teacheks 


Frank  A.  Makny 


A  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe.  Volume  III. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1912.    Pp.  xi+682.    $5.00. 

This  new  volume  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education  maintains  the  same  high 
standard  of  excellence  attained  by  the  first  two  volumes.  The  fields  of  edu- 
cational history  and  biography  continue  to  be  well  handled.  Further  valuable 
articles  on  the  educational  systems  of  states  and  countries  and  special  articles 
dealing  individually  with  colleges  and  universities  continue  to  appear  in  this 
volume.  The  extended  article  on  ''German  Education"  is  one  of  the  notable 
contributions. 

The  articles  dealing  with  the  special  subjects  of  study  form  a  special  fea- 
ture of  this  as  of  the  preceding  volimies.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
articles  are  those  on  "Geography,"  "Geology,"  "Geometry,"  "History," 
"Greek,"  "Latin,"  "Language"  (including  English  language),  "Grammar," 
and  a  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  "Artificial  Languages."    In  each 
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instance  the  history  of  the  subject  as  a  specific  body  of  material  is  outlined, 
its  present  educational  status  is  defined,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
it  now  in  vogue  axe  described. 

The  student  of  administration  will  find  the  artide  on  ''Grading  and 
Promotion  "  a  real  contribution  as  well  as  a  useful  summary.  Thoee  interested 
in  the  psychological  phase  will  find  the  articles  on  "Habit/'  ''Heredity/' 
"Instinct/'  "Imitation/'  etc.,  of  much  value.  Professor  Dewey's  disniswon 
of  various  tofMcs  in  the  philosof^y  and  psychology  of  education  are  eqwarially 
wdcome  and  useful;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  "Idealism  and  Realism," 
"Idea  and  Ideation,"  "Judgment,"  "Infancy,"  "Knowledge/'  "Interest," 
"Induction  and  Deduction." 

This  volume,  as  the  preceding  ones,  contains  a  series  of  short  artides  deal- 
ing with  methods  of  teaching  in  both  its  general  and  q[)ecific  phases.  As 
illustrative  of  the  latter  one  many  mention  the  one  on  the  "Gmbe  Method." 

Education  and  the  delinquent  child  is  well  treated  in  sudi  artides  as 
"Juvenile  Delinquency"  and  "The  Junior  Republic."  The  Kindergarten 
in  both  its  historical  and  current  a^>ects  and  tendencies  is  fully  and  suggest- 
ivdy  presented.  Professor  Bumham  contributes  in  this  connection  a  mudi- 
needed  discussion  of  "The  Hygiene  of  the  Kindergarten,"  as  wdl  as  other 
useful  artides  on  various  phases  of  hygiene  in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  artide  on  "Industrial  Education"  and  the 
one  by  Boas  on  "Growth,"  as  having  ^)ecial  interest  and  vahiein  their  req)ec- 
tive  ^heres. 

WhOe,  in  general,  a  high  standard  of  excellence  is  maintained  there  are 
some  articles  which  impress  the  reader  as  being  inferior  on  account  of  a  certain 
"off-hand,"  sketchy  method  of  treatment.  One  feds  in  reading  them  a  la<^ 
of  a  penetrating  iioi^t  into  the  subjects  in  question.  Of  such  artides  may 
be  mentioned  the  ones  on  "Intellect,"  "Intro^)ection,"  and  "Invention." 
The  discussion  in  each  case  is  deddedly  commonplace  and  unilluminating. 

Irving  King 
Univxrsitt  or  Iowa 


GavemmtfU  in  the  United  States:  National,  State,  and  Local.  By  James 
W.  Gabmer.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1911.  Pp.  416. 
This  textbook  presents  the  leading  facts  concerning  the  organization  and 
activities  of  national,  state,  and  local  government  in  the  United  States,  placing 
q>ecial  emphasb  upon  the  physiology  of  government,  Le.,  upon  its  winkings 
and  administration.  Besides  the  subjects  conmion  to  the  majority  of  ele- 
mentary works  on  government,  such  diapters  as  "Suffrage  and  Elections," 
"Political  Parties  and  Nominating  Methods,"  "Federal  Finances,  Taxation, 
and  Money,"  "The  Regulation  of  Conmierce."  and  "Citizenship"  suggest  a 
break  from  the  beaten  paths  and  a  reading  of  the  woriL  shows  originality  m 
method  and  scope.    Fifty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  local  government,  one 
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hundred  pages  to  state  govenunente,  and  the  rfimainder  to  the  national  govern- 
meat,  which  is  followed  by  the  Articles  of  Conf ederation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  index.  While  one  might  wish  that  local  govenunent 
had  been  more  fully  treated,  yet  these  proportions  seem  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  intended  for  general  use.  In  fact,  a  satisfactory  account  of 
local  government  can  be  given  only  by  a  state  edition,  and  with  this  in  mind 
the  work  is  admiraUy  suited  to  a  general  course  in  elementary  government. 
References  to  general  works,  illustrative  material,  and  suggestive  researdi 
questions  follow  each  chapter.  These  have  been  carefully  and  wisdy  diosen 
and  enable  the  teacher  and  student  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  textbook  bearing  the  mark  of  such 
higjh  scholarship  and  at  the  same  time  written  in  such  a  ludd,  readaUe  style 
as  this  work  by  Professor  Gamer.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  deals 
at  the  same  time  only  with  the  permanent  features  of  government.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  such  subjects  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  lobby, 
commission  government  of  cities,  and  other  recent  accretions  of  doubtful 
permanence  are  omitted  from  discussion.  These  have  their  place  imder  proper 
divisions  and  arguments  pro  and  con  are  presented  concerning  them;  nor  is 
the  author's  well-informed  opinion  withheld  concerning  present  conditions  and 
trndcncies.  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  this  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind 
that  has  3ret  appeared. 

A  typograidiical  error  is  noted  on  p.  398  where  ''present"  should  read 
"presence." 

The  American  Republic:  A  Text  in  Cirics  for  High  SckodSt  Academies, 
and  Normal  Schools.  By  S.  E.  Fosman.  New  York :  The  Century 
Co.,  1911.    Pp.  3S9- 

This  bodL,  which  is  based  upon  the  author's  Advanced  Citfics,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  I  may  in  general  be  said  to  deal  with  the  theoretical 
side  of  government  as  applied  to  American  conditions.  The  author  believes 
this  part  will  give  the  foundation  for  a  course  in  civics.  The  wisdom  of  this 
in  a  high-school  text  may  be  doubted,  since  many  general,  sweeping  state- 
ments are  made  which  are  confusing  and  inaccurate.  For  example,  it  is  mean- 
ingless to  say  that  "government  pilots  society  through  the  sea  of  man's  pas- 
sions and  cruelty  and  selfishness";  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  "government 
which  receives  its  powers  from  the  people  is  a  democratic  or  popular  govern- 
ment"; nor  is  it  strictly  correct  to  assert  that  the  Constitution  (federal)  is 
a  "creation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States"  or  that  "a  city  or  a  town  or  a 
county  is  governed  by  the  people  who  reside  within  its  borders."  All  these 
statements  are  taken  from  a  single  page  (4).  They  are  but  partial  truths,  and 
though  in  later  chapters  they  are  modified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  described  the  government  as  it  actually  devel- 
oped in  America  and  as  it  actually  is  at  the  present  time  and  to  have  omitted 
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the  theory  entirely.  It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  diapters  ''notes"  (tf 
explanation  are  added.  But  the  eiq>lanation  often  clouds  rather  than  clarifies 
the  subject.  Common  law,  for  instance,  it  is  asserted  (p.  157),  ''consists  of  a 
set  of  rules  and  principles  which  have  not  been  promulgated  by  a  legislature, 
but  which  have  grown  out  of  custom  and  usage  and  have  been  gathered  from 
political  decisions  and  from  the  opinions  of  jurists."  In  the  same  paragraph 
we  read  that  "common  law  may  be  said  to  be  unwritten,  for  its  rules  are  not 
formulated  in  written  documents."  This  statement  may  seriously  be  ques- 
tioned. Walker,  e.g.,  in  his  American  Law  (p.  53)  says  that  common  law  "is 
the  stupendous  work  oi  judicial  legiskUian.  Theorize  as  we  may,  it  has  been 
made  from  first  to  last  by  judges."  And  what  are  the  opinions  of  judges  bat 
written  documents?  That  the  author's  opinions  are  not  dear  to  himself  or 
that  his  statements  are  misleading  to  scholars  is  not  the  question;  but  this 
work  is  not  intended  for  sdiolars  but  for  elementary  students,  and  these  state- 
ments are  dted  merdy  for  the  purpose  of  calling  into  question  the  advisability 
of  attempting  to  present  abstract  and  theoretical  subjects  to  beginners  in 
dvics. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  organization  of  government,  national,  state,  and 
local,  the  government  of  territories  and  dependendes,  and  party  organization, 
while  Part  HI  describes  the  functions  and  services  of  government  under  sudi 
chapter  headings  as  defense,  international  relations,  taxation,  national  finance, 
state  finance,  public  debt,  currency,  commerce,  elections,  education,  corpora- 
tions, labor,  crime,  charities,  and  the  police  power.  Questions,  notes,  and 
suggestive  exercises,  and  topics  for  special  work  follow  each  chapter  and 
are  valuable  aids  in  stimulating  further  study  of  the  subject.  Numefous 
illustrations  are  also  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 

IfUrodudion  to  PoUHcal  Science.  By  Raymond  Gasfield  Getteix. 
,    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  421. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  the  social  sdences  in  colleges  and  universitks 
and  among  thinking  people  in  general,  there  is  need  for  a  book  that  will  give 
a  general  outline  of  political  science.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  "the  diief 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  combine  in  brief  compass  the  essentiab  of  political 
sdence  ....  by  showing  the  interrelations  among  the  various  divisions  of 
the  subject,  to  bring  out  more  dearly  the  essential  unity  of  the  state." 

The  work  begins  with  a  list  of  general  references  and  a  list  of  periodicals 
containing  material  of  importance  in  political  sdence.  After  a  brief  survey 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts— 
"The  Nature  of  the  State,"  "The  Organization  of  Government,"  and  "The 
Ends  of  the  State."  Each  of  these  three  divisions  is  analyzed  and  discussed 
in  its  various  phases— Part  I  under  such  chapters  as  "Origin  of  the  State," 
"Theories  of  the  State,"  "Sovereignty,"  "Forms  of  the  State  and  of  Govern- 
ment," and  "Constitutions";  Part  II  under  the  "Electorate,"  "Sqwratkm 
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and  Division  of  Powers/'  "The  Legislature/'  "The  Executive/'  "The  Judi- 
daiy/'  "Political  Parties/'  and  "Local  Government";  Part  m  under  two 
diapters,  "The  Province  of  Government"  and  "The  Functions  of  Govern- 
ment" These  chapter  headings  suggest  the  general  scope  of  the  work. 
Thneare,  in  all,  twenty-five  chapters,  each  preceded  by  a  general  outline  and  a 
Hat  ci  references  to  standard  works  bearing  upon  the  subject.  These  refer- 
ences are,  with  few  exceptions,  to  worics  written  b,  or  translated  into,  English, 
but  they  form  a  very  good  list  for  outside  reading  for  the  average  student,  and 
that  is  what  the  woriL  is  intended  for.  While  the  author  "aims  to  add  little 
to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,"  the  work  shows  a  wide  reading  and  a 
mastery  of  materials  and  it  certainly  is  a  real  contribution  to  those  who  wish 
to  give  a  general  course,  in  colleges  and  universities,  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
an  exodlent  textbook  to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  and  f <mn8  a  good  basis 
for  a  wider  study  of  political  science,  and,  best  of  all,  it  b  written  in  a  dear, 
forceful  style. 

Karl  F.  Geisbr 
Obkrum  Collsgx 


Agnculiural  Inslfudian  in  the  PubUc  High  Schools  of  the  United  Siaies. 
By  Clarence  Hall  Robison.  New  York:  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 191 1.    Pp.  viii+2os. 

This  book  by  Dr.  Robison,  which  is  No.  39  in  the  Teachers  Cdlege  series, 
'Contributions  to  Education,"  assembles  the  results  of  a  probnged  and 
expensive  investigation  of  the  subject  discussed.  The  wide  range  of  data 
cdlected  is  wdl  organized,  and  the  items  have  been  presented  for  the  most 
part  in  compaiable  units. 

A  brief  explanatory  introduction  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Agricultural 
Education  (8  pages),  The  Public  High  Schod  (a8  pages),  Some  Typical  High 
Schools  Teaching  Agriculture  (4a  pages),  Administration,  Equipment,  and 
Methods  (16  pages).  Preparation  and  Salaries  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Hi^  Schoob  (14  pages).  Special  Secondary  Schools  of  Agriculture  (25 
pages),  and  Problons  of  Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  School 
(40  pages).  There  are  also  two  appendices,  one  of  iMcb,  reviews  the  legisla- 
tkm  p^taining  to  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  high  schoob,  and  the 
other  presents  a  list  of  references  on  agricultural  education.  These  references 
are  cidefly  supplementary  to  the  bibliographies  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
bulletins  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and  J.  R.  Jewell. 

The  chief  values  to  the  reading  public  of  books  typified  by  this  one  under 
review,  are  two:  the  source  material  made  available,  and  the  constructive 
suggestions  which  the  author  may  somewhat  mature  in  the  course  of  his  woriL. 
The  first-hand  materials  presented  by  Dr.  Robison  were  secured  by  question- 
naire replies,  catak>gues  and  records,  personal  visits,  and  state  reports,  as  well 
as  data  secured  directly  by  the  author  from  summer  schools,  administrative 
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officers  of  agricultural  cdleges,  sptdai  agricultural  schods,  and  ^wdal  iqwrts 
erf  the  United  States  DqNtftment  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  at  Eduo^tioo, 
State  Boards  ci  Agriculture,  the  NatkMud  Education  Aasodaticm,  and  variooi 
addresses.  A  very  ^>ecific  table  of  contents,  an  index  of  taUes,  and  the  geoenl 
index  render  the  materials  assembled  readily  accessible  for  n^ud  use. 

The  constructive  conclusions  are  summarised  in  twenty-four  brief  paia- 
gn4>hs.  These  suggestions  are  developed  by  the  definitive  discussion  d  the 
problems  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  secondary  schbds,  idiidi  nmi 
throu^  the  toty  pages  of  the  last  dii4>ter.  The  outstanding  pnkkms  aie 
specified  by  the  termsr— time,  equipment,  teachers,  textbooks,  methods,  tod 
special  schools.  The  necessity  of  adapting  agricultural  instructkm  to  the 
community,  the  value  of  home  garden  w<»k,  and  the  need  ci  giving  additioni] 
prqMtfation  to  teachers  already  well  grounded  in  sdenoe,  are  emphaabed. 
In  general,  it  is  omduded  that  one  reisponsiblc  for  agricultural  instructioo 
must  woriL  out  an  aim  and  philosophy  underijnng  it;  and  that  the  attitude  of 
patrons  is  usually  favorable,  while  the  interest  of  pupib  is  directly  rdated  to 
the  quality  of  instruction. 

ProducUve  Farming.    By  Kaky  Cadmus  Davis.    Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lq)pincott  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  viii+3S7. 

This  is  a  book  intended  to  suit  the  needs  of  rural  schools  of  all  kinds,  and 
grades  in  village  and  city  schools  diiefly  below  high-school  rank.  Thereisalso 
some  likelihood  of  the  use  of  this  bodi  as  a  text  in  small  high  sdK)ols  where  a 
limited  teaching  corps  and  abbreviated  laboratory  fttdlities  make  a  longer 
course  of  instruction  in  the  subject  impossible. 

An  introduction  on  "The  Teaching  of  Agriculture"  emphasiaes  the  fict 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  demand  for  instruction  in  practical  subjects  in  the 
public  schools;  discusses  the  importance  of  establishing  a  public  conception 
of  the  fundamental  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  national  wdfare;  defoes  Uie 
opportunities  in  country  life  for  able  and  ambitious  young  peof^;  and  makes 
pointed  suggestions  to  teachen  about  the  use  of  reference  materials,  time- 
saving,  correlation,  using  exercises,  and  the  devek^ment  of  community  interest 
throu^  the  organization  of  juvenile  clubs  affiliated  with  the  sdxx>L 

The  book  is  in  five  parts.  Part  One  presents  "Plant  Production"  in 
aao  pages,  including  a  discussion  of  soils.  Part  Two  disaisses  "Animal  Pio- 
duction"  in  85  pages.  Part  Three  is  a  15-page  consideration  of  "Animal 
Products"  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pure-milk  problem.  Part  Four  makes 
a  concise  survey  of  the  business  propositions  of  form  management.  Part  Five 
is  an  ample  ai^ndix  presenting  twelve  reference  tables  for  use  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  instruction  involved  in  a  thorou^  handling  of  the  text  There 
is  a  (HMige,  double-column  index,  which  makes  practically  every  detail  in  the 
b(xk  inmiediately  accessible. 

Textbooks  for  beginners  in  agriculture  are  increasing  rapidly— too  npUHf 
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Ua  the  actual  lue  of  such  hockz  to  have  time  to  give  to  all  the  validity  of  sue- 
oeasful  eiperience  in  dassroom  tests  of  their  fitness.  However,  this  book  by 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  the  professor  of  agronomy  in  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture,  conunem^s  itself  by  the  extreme  caze  used  in  the  choice  and 
arzangement  of  materials,  as  well  as  by  the  dear  English  and  by  the  excellent 
typographical  and  illustrative  features  used  to  clarify  the  text 

\        Eknsst  Burnham 
Kalamaioo,  MicmoAN 


Gramatica  Castellana.    A  Spanish  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  EvEBSTT  Wasd  Olmstead  and  Ajiihuk  Gosdon.    New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  501.    $1.40. 

A  recent  communication  horn  Washington,  D.C.,  omtains  the  following: 

'' Portuguese  as  well  as  Spanish  should  be  taught  in  the  schoob  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  increased  trade  relations  with  Latin  America 
after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dedaies  William  A.  Reid,  an  investi- 
gator of  Latin-American  conditions,  in  a  ^)ecial  report  to  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress — ^Portuguese  for  Brazil  and  Spanish  for  the  other  countries. 
*Vnith  these  two  languages  the  young  American  business  man  will  be  in  a 
position  to  transact  business  with  twenty  RepuUics  of  South  America.'  .... 
Mr.  Reid  points  out  that  even  now  many  North  American  business  houses 
are  greatly  handicaiq;)ed  by  lack  of  men  with  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish 
to  handle  correq)ondence  from  Latin  countries.  'To  establish  successful 
business  relations  with  a  people,  we  must  know  something  of  their  language, 
customs,  manners,  and  life.' " 

The  so<a]led  ''Grammar"  indicated  in  the  caption  of  this  artide  is 
eminently  well  adapted  to  give  the  beginner  the  foundation  necessary  for 
such  a  "working  kno^edge  of  Spanish." 

There  are  fifteen  pages  of  the  usual  introductory  matter  with  the  unusual 
fact  that  all  the  tc^ical  headings  are  in  Spanish  (as  well  as  in  Enfi^ish)  although 
the  discussion  is  in  English. 

There  are  the  usu^  divisions  of  the  lessons  into  the  text  treating  of 
tedmical  matters,  the  vocabulary,  the  Spanish  exerdse  or  reading-lesson,  the 
amqposition  in  English  for  retranslation,  and  the  questions  on  the  lesson. 
In  these  questions,  however,  an  unusual  feature  is  introduced:  they  cover 
not  only  the  reading-lesson  but  the  text  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  pupil  to  be  prq>ared  to  redte  entirdy  in  Spanish.  The  fir^ 
vocabularies  and  the  reading-lessons  contain  the  words  in  daily  use  in  the 
dassnxun  so  that  by  the  time  the  third  lesson  is  reached  (as  stated  in  the 
reading  exercise)  the  learner's  vocabulary  is  "large  enough  to  name  the  things 
in  the  dassroom  and  to  talk  of  the  lesson." 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  family,  of  artides  of  dothing,  parts  of 
the  body,  terms  necessary  in  travd,  the  divisions  of  time;  the  life  of  a  Spanish 
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famfly,  the  hours  and  names  of  their  daily  meals,  forms  of  address,  the  rdi^ous 
festival  of  San  Ignado  de  Loyola  (in  later  lessons  other  Spanish  feasts)  form 
a  second  group  of  lessons.  The  next  group,  in  the  form  of  letters  <tf  friendship, 
introduces  matters  of  interest  in  the  cities  of  Seville  and  Salamanca.  The 
last  group  contains  selections  from  such  noted  authors  as  Ibafies,  Vald^s, 
Alarcon,  in  which  are  presented  phases  of  life  characteristic  of  Valencia, 
Andalusia,  Santiago,  and  the  mountain  districts,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ideals;  in  closing  there  is  given  a  sdection  from  Castelar 
which  presents  the  bullfight  from  a  ''Spanish  viewpoint.'' 

The  ''Appendix"  contains  the  usual  paradigms  of  the  regular  verbs, 
lists  of  irregular  verbs  with  page  references  to  the  ^nore  conq^ete  treatment  of 
each,  and  "is  intended  to  be  complete  enough  for  subsequent  reference.  Pv- 
ticular  attention  is  called  to  such  novel  features  as  the  lists  of  verbs  requiring 
or  not  requiring  prepositions  before  the  following  infinitives,  the  names  of 
animals  and  the  sounds  that  they  make,  the  geographical  adjectives,  the 
nicknames  of  persons,  the  brief  but  comprehensive  treatment  <tf  Spanish 
prosody,  and  the  examples  of  epistolary  style"  (the  authors  in  the  "Preface")* 

There  are  also  5  pages  of  poetical  extracts  and  11  pages  of  prose  readin^i 
from  Spanish  authors.  The  book  is  furnished  with  both  Spanish  and  English 
vocabularies  and  an  index. 

For  the  matiure  student  the  lessons  are  none  too  long  for  un^  assignments; 
for  the  more  immature  they  readily  lend  themselves  to  division  into  two  or 
three  parts,  as  suggested  in  the  "Preface." 

This  text  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  "natural"  and  the  "grammatical" 
methods.  It  should  prove  a  "usable  book"  both  in  high  schools  and  in  col- 
leges. The  lines  of  interest  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  one  nor  too  simple 
for  the  other.  The  reading-matter  is  sufficient  in  quantity  and  variety  for  a 
year's  work  with  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  high-school 
course.  It  gives  the  ^irit  of  Spanish  life  and  thou^t  without  emphasjang 
the  picaresque  element. 

Carrie  £.  Tucker  Dracass 

Englbwood  High  School 
CmcAOO 


Applied  Biology.    By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  and  Anna  N.  Bigelow. 
New  York:  MacmiUan,  1911.    Pp.  xi-f-s83.    $1.40  net. 

Teachers*  Manual  of  Biology.    By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow.    New  York: 
MacmiUan,  1912.    Pp.  vii+113.    I0.40. 

Bigelow's  Applied  Biology  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  teachers  long 
enou^  for  many  of  them  to  find  that  it  is  a  most  teachable  book,  ^^lile  the 
'more  recent  ai^>earance  of  the  Teachers*  Manual  to  accompany  the  main 
text  will  doubtless  make  it  still  more  accq>table  and  usable  in  the  classroom. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  both  these  volume  leads  to  the 
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impression  that  the  authors  have  been  more  successhil  than  many  of  their 
pr^ecessors  in  combining  into  a  somewhat  homogeneous  whole  the  diverse 
materials  of  plant,  animal,  and  himian  biology,  to  illustrate  the  great  ideas 
of  the  science  of  life.  The  wide  experience  of  the  authors  has  abo  enabled 
them  to  choose  judiciously  from  the  great  mass  of  available  material  those 
parts  most  suitable  for  classroom  use.  Aside  from  its  pedagogical  suitability, 
the  kadmg  motive  actuating  the  choice  of  material  is  indicated  in  the  term 
applied  and  defined  by  the  authors  as  aiming  ''(i)  to  call  attention  to  the  most 
important  facts  and  principles  to  be  learned  by  a  study  of  selected  animals  and 
plants  and  then  (2)  to  show  how  biological  science  applies  to  everyday  life." 

The  relative  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  different  fields  of  biology 
may  be  indicated  by  noting  that  some  300  pages  are  denoted  more  esspedaHly 
to  plants,  185  pages  to  animals,  slightly  more  than  100  to  human  biology,  and 
60  pages  to  introduction,  general  discussions,  and  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  relating  to  classification  and  problems  of  heredity. 
Thiouc^iout  all  these  phases  of  the  subject,  the  physiological  viewpoint  is 
made  relatively  prominent. 

The  material  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  plants  seems  to  have  been  well 
diosen.  Beginning  with  seed  plants  the  various  organs  are  successively 
considered,  enou^^  morphology  being  included  to  make  the  functions  and  the 
relations  of  the  ocgans  to  their  environment  intelligible.  An  occasional 
statement  may  not  be  entirely  in  accord  with  the  views  of  many  botanists, 
such  for  example  as  terming  gymnosperms  "seed  plants  without  true  flowers," 
but  on  the  whole  the  treatment  is  broad  and  accurate.  A  generous  amount  of 
attention  is  given  to  pathogenic  fungi  and  bacteria,  nor  are  the  beneficial 
micro-organisms  neglected. 

The  reviewer  does  not  feel  competent  to  criticize  the  treatment  of  animal 
biology,  but  it  appears  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  accorded  to  plant  life,  while 
m  the  chapters  devoted  more  particularly  to  man  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  matters  of  personal  and  public  hygiene.  The  discussbn 
of  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  at  once  the  most  scientific  and 
most  reasonable  that  has  appeared  in  any  textbook  intended  for  the  use  of 
high-school  pupils,  althou^  it  is  to  be  expected  that  its  moderate  tone  will 
meet  with  criticism  from  the  extremists  in  the  ranks  of  the  temperance  party. 

The  Teachers'  Manual  contains  in  concise  form  a  very  large  amount  of 
the  most  valuable  material.  In  addition  to  more  explicit  directions  for  many 
of  the  eq>eriments  and  demonstrations,  as  well  as  explanations  as  to  how  the 
desired  results  may  most  readily  be  obtained,  there  is  much  information  as  to 
^diat  equipment  is  necessary  and  where  equipment  and  supplies  may  be 
obtained. 

The  publication  of  the  manual  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  textbook 
has  enabled  the  authors  to  make  a  few  needed  corrections  in  the  text  of  the 
latter.  They  have  also  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  some 
of  their  reasons  for  the  selections  of  subject-matter,  and  to  defend  the  position 
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thqr  have  taken  on  various  qaestions  dwcnased  in  the  text,  but  by  to  the  most 
valoaUe  f  eatuie  of  the  bo<^  which  akme  is  wc»th  many  times  its  price  to  aiQr 
teadier  <A  bidogy,  is  the  very  OHnplete  and  fuUy  annotated  biUiography, 
brought  down  to  date,  and  induding  all  the  more  impwtant  bulletins  that  the 
teacher  may  obtain  free  of  cost.  W\!Ctk  the  manual  at  hand  there  can  be  little 
excuse  for  any  teacher  not  having  a  valuable  Indogical  reference  library  at  a 
trifling  cost 

Gboegs  D.  Fuller 
Umivkrsitt  OV  CmCAGO 


Plane  and  Solid  Gtomebry.    By  C.  A.  Hakt  and  Damux  D.  Feldhan. 

New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  viii  +488.    $1.25. 

This  text,  while  it  follows  the  traditional  order  and  method  of  devdopment 
of  the  subject,  has  a  number  of  distinctive  features.  To  those  teachers  who 
are  looking  for  another  book  of  this  type  the  present  vdume  should  make  a 
strong  ^)peaL  Among  the  prominent  features  is  an  arrangement  in  parallel 
columns  of  the  stq>s  in  the  proofs  of  theorems  and  their  reasons.  "This 
arrangement  gives  a  definite  model  for  proving  exercises,  renders  the  careless 
omission  of  the  reasons  in  a  demonstration  in^KMsible,  leads  to  accurate  think- 
ing, and  greatly  lightens  the  labor  of  reading  p^)ers.'' 

Most  of  the  proofe  of  theorems  are  given  in  fulL  Some  of  the  etsier 
theorems  are  left  for  the  pupO  to  prove,  eq)ecially  in  the  solid  gecmietry.  Yet 
those  who  believe  strongly  in  the  suggestive  method  of  treatment  of  thecneoas 
must  look  dsewhere. 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  abstract  exercises  of  the  usual  types 
is  good.  But  to  those  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  attempt  to  vitalise 
geometry  by  teaching  it  in  rdation  to  its  practical  uses  in  the  worid's  work, 
the  applied  problems  in  this  new  text  will  prove  a  disappointment. 

The  proofs  of  the  "incommensurable  cases"  <tf  theorems,  which  an  incras- 
ing  number  of  teachers  think  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  average  boy  or  giri, 
are  given.  The  trigonometric  functions  and  their  iqpi^ication  to  the  measar^ 
ment  of  distances  are  not  introduced  in  connection  with  similar  triangjes,  as 
in  many  of  the  newer  texts  and  as  recommended  by  associations  of  teadwrs 
of  mathematics. 

The  many  historical  notes  give  intnest  to  the  subject.  The  drawings  are 
wdl  executed. 

Complete  Business  AritkmeUc.    By  George  H.  Van  Tuyl.    New  YoHl: 
American  Book  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  416. 

Teachers  of  commercial  classes  will  welcome  this  text.  Emphasb  is  placed 
upon  developing  facility  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  fundamental  (^)eratioiis. 
The  aim  is  the  mastery  of  fundamental  principles  rather  than  of  set  rules  in  tlie 
solution  of  problems.  The  problem  material  has  informational  value.  Many 
of  the  problems  are  taken  from  the  business  affairs  of  corporations,  cities,  states, 
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and  natioiis  of  the  world.  Many  calculation  tables  are  illustrated  and  applied 
to  the  solution  of  problems.  The  book  gives  an  accurate  and  adequate  view 
of  business  as  it  is  actually  carried  on  today.  For  this  reason  the  text  would 
make  a  valuable  reference  book  for  all  teachers  of  arithmetic  and  also  for 
businessmen. 

First  Year  Algebra.    By  Webster  Wells  and  Walter  W.  Hart. 

Boston:  D.  C.  Headi  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  vi+32S. 

This  text  follows  the  modem  tendency  to  make  the  solution  of  equations 
and  problems  the  core  of  the  course  in  elementary  algebra.  Each  topic  that 
is  taken  up  is  used  in  the  solution  of  equations,  a  feature  that  is  to  be  com- 
mended because  it  makes  the  mechanical  work  more  purposeful  and  makes  it 
function  better  than  under  the  old  plan. 

New  ideas  in  grouping,  similar  to  those  carried  out  in  most  of  the  new 
texts  on  elementary  algebra,  have  been  executed  in  this  book.  Thus,  only 
the  eaaer  cases  in  factoring  are  given  at  first;  the  treatment  of  radicab  and 
imaginaries  is  simplified. 

One  might  wish  that  the  present  text,  in  many  ways  admirable,  contained 
a  greater  variety  and  larger  collection  of  good  real  applied  problems  that 
demonstrate  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  subject  to  the  pupil.  The  very  large 
number  of  the  old-time  problems  about  A's  and  B's  ages  and  problems  about 
A  and  B  doing  a  piece  of  work  in  so  many  days  can  be  of  only  doubtful  interest 
or  vahie  to  the  pupil.  Also,  the  so-called  ** informational"  problems,  of  which 
the  book  contains  a  large  number,  have  been  severely  criticized  in  recent  times 
as  being  totally  unreal  and  as  giving  erroneous  ideas  as  to  how  the  world's 
work  is  actually  carried  on.  Such  a  problem  is:  "The  total  population  of 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Greater  New  York  (19x0  Census),  was  8,501,174. 
The  population  of  Chicago  exceeded  the  population  of  Philaddphia  by  626,275; 
the  population  of  New  York  exceeded  twice  the  population  of  Chicago  by 
396»3Z7'  ^^d  the  population  of  each  of  the  cities."  No  one  would  attempt 
in  real  life  to  get  the  answers  to  this  problem  by  algebra,  but  would  consult 
a  table  of  statistics.  The  answers  had  to  be  known  before  the  problem  was 
.  made. 

J.  F.  Milus 

Ebancis  W.  Pabkxr  Scbooi 
CmcAOO 
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ECONOMY  IN  EDUCATION' 


HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 
University  of  Chicago 


The  object  of  our  meeting  this  evening  is  to  confer  together 
about  some  possible  wastes,  I  understand,  in  our  organization  and 
methods.  Of  course  in  one  sense  there  is  no  waste  in  keeping  all 
our  boys  and  girls  with  good  teachers  as  long  as  we  can.  Yet  after 
all  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  supposition  that  at  the  end  we  are 
trying  to  give  these  boys  and  girls  a  training  for  life,  and  the 
schooling  should  have  therefore  a  definite  sequence,  a  beginning, 
certainly,  but  also  an  end.  What  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  is  not  the 
many  details  that  you  have  considered  or  will  consider,  bearing  on 
different  phases  of  the  subject,  but  rather  some  general  aspects  of 
it,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  want  to  take  a  look  backward  from 
the  present  and  see  where  we  are  as  a  result  9f  our  greater  elabora- 
tion and  organization.  *  I  shall  refer  frequently  to  one  phase  of  j 
education  because  that  illustrates  what  I  have  in  mind,  that  is, 
education  in  medicine.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for  young  men,  and 
young  women  too,  if  they  wish,  to  go  into  medical  schools  without 
very  much  preliminary  training,  but  it  is  very  undesirable.  The 
entire  tendency  is  to  give  in  the  college  the  preliminary  training, 
which  should  precede  a  thorough  medical  course,  and  to  bring 

'Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Educational  Conference  with  Secondary  Schoob, 
Chicago,  April  18, 1913.  In  the  September,  191 2,  number  of  the  School  Review  appears 
an  article  by  President  Judson  on  ''Waste  in  Educational  Curricula." 
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into  the  medical  profession,  therefore,  not  simply  half-educated 
boys,  but  well-trained  young  men,  and  then  to  supplement  the 
course  in  the  medical  school  by  a  year  or  two  years  of  interne  work 
in  a  hospital.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  young  man  ready  for 
practice. 

The  highly  specialized  work  of  our  present  society  requires 
specialized  training,  which  consists  not  simply  in  the  many  things  a 
man  ought  to  know,  but  also  in  the  preparation  of  the  mind.  And 
so  we  are  eliminating  gradually  the  ineffective  medical  schools.  A 
medical  friend  informs  me  that  there  have  been  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  something  over  forty  medical  schools  that  have  disappeared,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  coimtry — ^not  only  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  for  all  of  us  on  whom  the  medical  profession  practice— and 
I  am  told  there  are  certain  others  that  might  disappear  without 
injuring  the  profession.  The  profession  is  trying  steadily  to 
advance  in  the  best  possible  way.  But  here  we  are  confronted  with 
this  difficulty:  as  things  are,  if  a  yoimg  man  enters  on  his  medical 
studies  without  having  had  the  preliminary  training,  he  is  lacking  in 
what  is  considered  an  essential  preparation  for  entering  upon  his 
professional  work;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  the  full  college 
course  before  he  takes  the  medical  training,  two  things  result:  (i), 
he  takes  his  medical  work  when  his  mind  and  his  hands  are  some- 
what stiffened,  because  he  is  not  so  yoimg  as  he  might  be  to  b^in 
these  studies;  and  (2)  by  the  time  he  gets  through  the  intemesh^ 
in  the  hospital,  he  is  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old,  so 
that  he  enters  on  his  life-work  older  by  far  than  ought  to  be  the  case- 

I  am  going  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  some  data 
under  this  head  given  a  year  or  two  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Medical  Education  of  the  United  States.  The  President  of  that 
Council  called  attention  to  certain  facts :  that  medical  candidates  at 
the  Western  Reserve  University  for  191 2  had  an  average  age  of 
27.9  years;  at  Harvard,  27.2  years;  at  Rush  Medical  CoU^, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  27  years;  at  the 
University  of  California,  27;  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  26.4; 
and  at  Cornell  University,  26.4.  At  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard 
and  Western  Reserve  the  four  years'  medical  course  calls  for  a  four- 
year  college  preparatory  course;  students  mxist  have  been  nineteen 
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or  twenty  when  they  entered  college.  At  Rush  Medical  College, 
the  total  course,  including  the  college  course,  is  six  years.  A 
medical  candidate  must  have  been  fully  twenty,  and  a  little  more  on 
the  average  where  men  have  been  financially  imable  to  enter  upon 
their  medical  coiurse  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  the  high  school. 
After  the  six  or  eight  years  of  college  work  and  medical  study,  the 
student  begins  to  practice  his  profession,  and  perhaps  you  can  guess 
how  long  it  will  take  him  to  establish  himself  so  that  he  can  live 
and  perhaps  help  someone  else  to  live  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
words  the  yoimg  man  is  past  thirty  before  he  is  established  in  his 
profession. 

I  have  here  a  table  printed  in  a  publication  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  Present  Standards  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  States^  showing  that  the  end  of  the 
medical  course  preceding  the  hospital  work,  in  France,  on  the 
average  finds  a  yoimg  man  at  the  age  of  23 ;  in  Germany,  at  the  age 
of  23;  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  age  of  23;  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
age  of  24;  in  Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  the  best  schools,  the  most  advanced  schools  in  the  country,  at  the 
age  of  26.  That  is  the  ideal,  the  theoretical,  age,  and  means  a 
practical  age  of  upward  of  twenty-seven.  That  means,  so  far  as 
medical  education  is  concerned,  that  we  have  spent  a  great  amoimt 
of  time  of  course  in  preliminary  work,  a  part  in  the  elementary 
school,  a  part  in  the  high  school,  and  a  part  in  college,  before  a  young 
man  enters  upon  his  medical  course.  It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
where in  that  long  course  there  are  years  of  preparatory  work  that  1 
could  be  condensed  or  eliminated.  I  believe  that  we  can  say  that 
at  least  a  year  of  the  elementary  school  can  be  eliminated.  I  feel 
sure  that  we  do  not  need  more  than  seven  years — ^I  am  stretch- 
ing a  point  to  concede  seven  years — for  elementary-school  work. 
And  when  I  turn  to  the  college,  I  am  confronted  by  the  fact  that  our 
American  colleges  are  unlike  anything  else  in  the  civilized  world. 
In  this  particular  case  I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  different  is  not  a 
thing  of  which  to  be  proud.  We  are  doing  university  work  in  the 
last  two  college  years,  and  secondary-school  work  in  the  first  two 
college  years.  I  repeat,  our  colleges  are  doing  secondary-school 
work.    Historically  the  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.    The  origin 
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of  our  colleges  goes  back  to  imitation  of  the  English  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Partly,  again,  a  century  ago  secondary 
schools  were  not  developed  very  highly,  therefore  very  little  was 
required  of  a  student  who  went  to  college  and  we  have  kq)t  on  as 
we  started.  When  we  once  do  a  thing  in  educational  lines,  educa- 
tional inertia  causes  us  to  keep  on  doing  it.  Hence  today  we  are 
doing  in  colleges  secondary-school  work  which  is  no  longer  necessary, 
because  we  have  developed  a  great  body  of  secondary  schools  which 
a  century  ago  were  unknown.  I  can  remember  distinctly  my  own 
admission  to  college — ^it  was  not  so  many  years  ago;  we  had  to  have 
a  certain  amoimt  of  Latin,  a  certain  amount  of  Greek — no  more 
Latin  and  no  more  Greek  than  is  required  of  the  Freshman  dass  in 
most  of  our  colleges  today.  We  also  had  to  have  mathematics— we 
had  to  know  something  about  arithmetic,  and  something  about 
algebra  through  quadratics,  and  something  about  plane  geometry. 
We  were  supposed  to  know  something  about  the  English  language, 
and  we  mostly  did  not.  That  is  all.  All  that  of  course  could  be 
acquired  by  a  schoolboy  who  plodded  along  for  two  or  three  years. 
Now  we  have  filled  out  a  secondary-school  course  that  takes  four 
years.  We  mean  something  when  we  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
Fngh'fth  language  today.  We  have  put  in  a  great  mass  of  scientific 
woi^ — real  science  woi^.  I  remember  I  had  to  teach  physics  when 
I  came  out  of  college  and  went  to  teach  in  a  high  school  They 
were  teaching  it  out  of  a  book,  with  no  experiments,  no  laboratory. 
They  learned  everything  out  of  the  book.  I  was  told  I  was  not 
teaching  it  the  right  way.  When  I  asked  why,  I  foimd  the  preced- 
ing teacher  had  tau^t  the  pupils  to  memorize  the  text  and  empha- 
size a  little  more  the  italicized  parts,  and  still  more  the  parts  in 
small  caps.  You  know  what  is  being  done  now,  the  elaborate 
laboratories — the  experiments  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  making  in 
physics  laboratories,  and  in  chemistry.  Chemistry  in  those  days 
was  seldom  known  in  high  schools. 

What  do  I  mean  by  secondary-school  work  ?  It  is  hard  to 
define,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  fairly  easy  to  define  the  difference 
between  secondary-school  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  college  work 
on  the  other  hand.  Secondary-school  work  is  work  which  is  elemen- 
tary.   Take  it  in  French — ^you  begin  French  and  you  teach  a  coiq)lc 
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of  years  of  French  that  belong  to  the  secondary  school.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  this  should  be  taught  in  the  college.  The  same  is 
true  of  German.  I  don't  believe  these  subjects  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  college.  We  are  teaching  history  to  Freshmen — ^a  very  useful 
thing,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  done  in  the  high  schools,  and  may  be 
done  quite  as  well  as  in  college.  The  thing  easily  siuns  up  to  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  college  work  which  is  essentially  secondary- 
school  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  point  of  weakness  in  ; 
our  combined  systems. 

I  have  just  touched  on  these  things  in  a  general  way,  because  I 
believe  we  are  keeping  our  boys  and  girls  too  long  in  school  before 
going  on  to  the  real  busmess  of  life,  whether  that  is  professional 
work,  or  whether  it  is  business.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  put  our  heads  together  and  find  out  whether  this  is 
true,  and  find  out  how  we  can  better  accomplish  the  purposes  we 
have  in  mind,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  teachers  working 
together,  because  one  of  our  troubles  is  that  the  course  throughout 
is  not  consecutive.  I  have  foimd  so  many  times  that  the  college 
teachers  say,  "Why  certainly  we  must  teach  these  things  because 
they  are  not  taught  properly  in  the  high  school."  And  high-school 
teachers  say,  "We  must  teach  this  and  that  because  they  are  not 
taught  properly  in  the  elementary  school."  Now  I  suspect  that 
condition  does  not  come  from  defective  teaching,  but  that  it  is 
human  natiure  in  a  teacher  to  feel  that  any  teaching  not  his  own 
is  not  thorough.  To  organize  education  aright,  it  should  not  be 
done  in  a  fragmentary  way,  and  therefore  we  all  belong  together 
in  meeting  the  plans  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  formed  and  car- 
ried out  for  the  elimination  of  needless  repetition  in  our  secondary 
school  and  colleges.  I  would  put  less  time  on  the  beginnings  of 
our  education,  and  more  tune  on  the  endings  of  our  education. 
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Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  are  discussing  the 
problem  of  securing  better-prepared  teachers  for  their  high  schook 
High-school  teachers,  on  the  other  himd,  are  discussing  the  problem 
of  securing  better  salaries.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  our  high-school  teachers,  what  are 
their  salaries,  and  what  is  the  relation  between  their  salaries  and 
the  various  factors  in  their  preparation.  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions for  the  state  of  Indiana  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

MATERIAL  AND  METHOD 

For  data,  the  writer  first  turned  to  the  office  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  There  he  was  met  with  every 
courtesy  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation;  however,  there  were  no 
data  in  the  office  from  which  these  questions  could  be  answered. 

A  questionnaire  was  then  planned  and  sent  to  every  superin- 
tendent in  the  state  who  had  supervision  over  a  commissioned  high 
school.  This  questionnaire  was  sent  out  during  the  third  week  of 
December,  191 1. 

All  superintendents  received  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  and 
the  returns  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  from  towns  of  all 
sizes.    This  probably  gives  a  random  selection. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  headings  imder  which  the  data 

were  reported: 

I.  Sex 

3.  Annual  salary 

3.  Subjects  taught 

4.  Periods  per  day 

5.  Periods  per  week 

6.  Years  of*experience 
(i)  In  present  position 
(2)  As  superintendent 
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(3)  As  principal  of  high  school 

(4)  As  supervisor 

(5)  As  teacher  in  high  school 

(6)  As  principal  of  graded  building 

(7)  As  grade  teacher  in  town  or  dty 

(8)  As  teacher  in  country  district  school 
7.  Age  when  began  teaching 

S.  Scholastic  preparation 
(i)  Name  of  high  school 
a)  Months  attended 

(2)  Name  of  normal  school 

a)  Dates  attended 

b)  Degree 

c)  When  received 

(3)  Name  of  college 

a)  Dates  attended 

b)  Degree 

c)  When  received 

(4)  Name  of  university 

a)  Dates  attended 

b)  Degree 

c)  When  received 

9.  Number  of  months  devoted  to  the  study  of: 
(i)  History  of  education 

(2)  School  administration 

(3)  Philosophy  of  education 

(4)  School  organization 

(5)  Secondary  education 

(6)  Educational  psychology 

(7)  Elementary  pedagogy 

(8)  Special  method 

(9)  Practice  teaching 

Reports  were  received  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools. 
The  towns  from  which  the  reports  were  received  were  classified  on 
the  basis  of  population  as  follows:' 


Group 

Population 

Number  of  Towns 

A 

500  or  less 

501  to    1,000 
1,001  to    2,500 
2,501  to    5,000 
5,001  to  10,000 

10,001  to  25,000 
Over  50,000 

35 
47 
47 

B 

c 

D 

E 

9 
8 

F 

G 

3 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that,  all  through  this  study,  the  groups  of  towns  are 
designated  by  their  letter  names. 
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These  data  were  supplemented  by  thirty  reports  to  the  inspector 
for  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  containing  data  on  salaries,  scholastic  preparation,  niun- 
ber  of  years  in  present  position,  and  total  teaching  experience.  Of 
these  thirty  reports,  seven  were  from  towns  in  group  "D,"  elevai 
from  towns  in  group  "E,"  nine  from  towns  in  group  **F,"  and  three 
from  towns  in  group  **G."  It  is  likely  that  the  central  tendency 
of  the  conditions  in  the  towns  which  reported  is  a  little  higher  than 
in  the  towns  which  did  not  report.  However,  this  ca,n  be  only  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  it. 

RESULTS 

Professional  training  of  kighrschool  teachers. — As  explained  in 
the  introduction,  the  professional  training  was  reported  in  months 
spent  in  the  study  of  each  of  the  following:  history  of  education, 
school  administration,  philosophy  of  education,  school  organiza- 
tion, secondary  education,  educational  psychology,'  elementary 
pedagogy,  special  method,  and  practice  teaching. 

We  shall  consider  (i)  the  professional  training  of  all  high-school 
teachers  in  each  of  the  six  groups  of  towns  regardless  of  the  subjects 
taught,  and  (2)  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  and  combinations  of  subjects  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  towns.' 

Table  I  shows  the  amoimts  of  professional  training  and  the 
percentages  with  no  professional  training  in  the  various  groups  of 
towns. 

TABLE  I 


Gioun  OF 

NuHBEE  or 

PlOPSSSIOlf  AL  TlAINIMO  IN  MONTBS 

PncniTAci 
wm  No 

OF 

Population 

Median 

75  Percentile 

PSOIBMKWAL 
TtAINDIG 

A 

29 

44 
86 

i^ 

95 

6 
6 

7 

12 
II 
16 

0 
0 
0 
6 

1 

12 
18 
21 

32 
22 
26 

41 

B 

45 
45 

18 

c 

D 

E 

F 

16 

'  The  amount  reported  indicates  that  general  psychology  was  also  included  under 
this  heading. 

*  The  data  from  the  cities  in  group  "G"  were  reported  in  such  an  irregular  way 
that  they  could  not  be  used. 
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Notice  that  towns  with  populations  of  2,500  or  less  require  only 
half  as  much  professional  training  of  their  high-school  teachers  as 
the  towns  over  2,500. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  II  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers,  in  each  of  the  groups  of  towns,  who  teach  one 
subject,  two  subjects,  and  three  subjects  respectively. 

TABLE  II 


Gnraps  of  Towns  on  Basis  of 
Population 

Number  of 
Cases 

Percentace 

Teaching  One 

Subjict 

Percentage 

TeachingTwo 

Subjects 

TeaS^S%ee 
Sublets 

A 

26 

7» 
35 
72 

83 

12 

13 
30 
83 
78 
83 

77 
62 
60 

14 
20 
14 

II 

B 

25 

c 

D 

3 
2 

£• 

F 

3 

*Onc  teacher  in  this  group  teaches  four  subjects:  En^ish,  history,  Latin,  and  mathematics. 

Notice  that  in  the  towns  of  population  of  1,000  or  less,  but 
12  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teach  only  one  subject,  while  in  towns 
with  populations  from  1,001  to  2,500,  30  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
teach  only  one  subject,  and  in  towns  with  populations  over  2,500, 
80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teach  only  one  subject. 

Table  III  shows  the  professional  training  of  all  high-school 
teachers  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  towns  but  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 

Notice  that  nine  is  the  median  for  those  that  teach  only  English, 
those  who  teach  only  history,  those  who  teach  only  Latin,  and  also 
those  who  teach  only  German.  Eleven  is  the  median  for  those  who 
teach  only  science,  and  thirteen  is  the  median  for  those  who  teach 
only  mathematics.  In  other  words,  the  science  teachers  have  nearly 
25  per  cent  and  the  mathematics  teachers  have  nearly  50  per  cent 
more  professional  training  than  the  teachers  of  English,  history, 
Latin,  or  German. 

Generally  for  the  combinations  of  subjects,  the  number  of 
cases  are  so  small  that  the  results  are  not  reliable. 

General  scholarship  of  highrschool  teachers, — For  want  of  a  better 
way,  general  scholarship  has  been  measured  in*  terms  of  degrees 
received  from  the  various  types  of  higher  schools. 
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Subjects  Taught 


Pkoisssioval  TKAOfwo  or  High-School 
Teachsxs 


Number  of 
Cases 

Median 

as  Percen- 
tile 

as  Percen- 
tile 

37 

9 

0 

19 

21 

15 

0 

23 

21 

12 

0 

21 

II 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

II 

27 

27 

27 

9 

0 

II 

9 

9 

9 

4 

0 

9 

21 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

12 

27 

27 

27 

3 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

9 

3 

21 

3 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

27 

9 

3 

12 

31 

30 

33 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

27 

19 

18 

33 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

31 

13 

6 

27 

17 

9 

0 

24 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

20 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

27 

II 

0 

18 

27 

27 

27 

18 

18 

18 

21 

21 

21 

23 

9 

0 

21 

II 

7 

13 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

27 

9 

3 

IS 

6 

0 

12 

18 

18 

18 

36 

36 

36 

Engli^li 

English,  Latin 

English,  history 

English,  German 

Engtish,  mathematics 

English,  science 

English,  Latin,  history 

English,  Latin,  German 

English,  history,  mathematics 

English,  history,  German 

English,  mathematics,  science 

English,  German,  drawing 

English,  manual  training 

English,  history,  science 

English,  music,  drawing 

English,  domestic  science. ... 
Engli.sh,   Latin,   mathematics, 

history 

History 

History,  Latin 

History,  German 

History,  science 

History,  mathematics 

History,  music 

History,  manual  training. . . 
History,  Latin,  domestic  science 
History,  science,  mathematics. 
History,  science,  German. .... 
History,  science,  manual  train 

ing 

History,  Eighth  Grade 

Mathematics 

Mathematics,  science 

Mathematics,  grades 

Mathematics,  Latin 

Mathematics,  domestic  science 

Mathematics,  German 

Science 

Science,  Latin 

Science,  Latin,  music 

Science,  Latin,  drawing 

Latin 

Latin,  German 

Latin,  German,  drawing. . . . 

Latin,  music,  drawing 

German 

German,  music 

German,  drawing 

German,  French 
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Subjects  Taught 

Psors88iONAL  TiAiNiNo  or  HXOB-SCSOOL 
Tbachsks 

Pb&cent. 
No 

Number  of 
Cases 

Median 

35  Percen- 
tile 

75  Percen- 
tile 

Peofes- 

SXONAL 

Training 

Drawing 

I 
I 
4 
8 
2 
3 

12 

36 
0 

4 
13 
24 

12 

36 

0 

0 

0 

?3 

12 

36 

6 

12 

27 
28 

0 

Drawing,  domestic  science. . . . 
Music 

0 

75 

37 

50 

0 

Commercial 

M^mi^l  tr^fnfT^g 

Domestic  science 

It  was  found  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  classification 
of  these  higher  schools  in  which  our  secondary  teachers  were  trained. 
Certain  questions  at  once  came  up:  What  is  a  imiversity  in  this 
country?  What  is  a  secondary  school?  What  is  a  college? 
What  is  a  normal  school  ?  These  questions  are  likely  to  seem  easy 
to  the  person  who  has  never  stopped  to  think  about  them.  Any- 
one but  a  biologist  knows  the  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, while  the  latter  would  hesitate  to  commit  himself  on  that 
point.  For  our  purpose,  these  higher  schools  were  divided  into 
the  following  three  classes:  (i)  normal  schools;  (2)  private  and 
sectarian  schools  and  secondary  colleges;  (3)  tmiversities.  The 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  is  the  only  institution  which  falls  in 
the  first  group. 

Tables  IV  and  V  show  the  schools  included  in  the  second  and 
third  groups,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  group  of  towns 
rq>orting  degrees  from  each  school. 

Note  that,  in  Table  IV,  the  five  leading  schools  come  in  the 
following  order:  (i)  DePauw;  (2)  Earlham;  (3)  Valparaiso; 
(4)  Butler;  (5)  Franklin. 

Notice  that  among  the  imiversities,  Indiana  heads  the  list  with 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number. 

Many  teachers  who  reported  degrees  from  tmiversities  also 
reported  degrees  from  the  schools  of  the  other  two  groups;  however, 
the  tables  do  not  show  this.  The  highest  degree  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  general  scholarship. 

Table  VI  shows  the  general  scholarship  of   the  high-school 
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teachers  in  each  of  the  seven  groups  of  towns,  irrespective  of  the 
subjects  taught. 

TABLE  IV 
Private  and  S£COha>AKY  Schools  and  Secondary  Colleges 


Groups  or  Towns  on  Basis  op  PopuuiTmi 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

ToUb 

Depauw  

3 

I 

2 

2 

I 

8 

5 

8 

8 

3 

I 

3 

12 

7 
3 

i6 

Western  CoUece 

Butler 

3 

2 

It 

Oberlin 

I 
I 

Danville 

I 

2 

I 
I 

Illinois  Wesleyan 

2 

I 
4 

Angola 

Valparaiso 

4 
I 
6 

3 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

4 

2 

2 

i6 

Colorado  College 

Karlham 

6 

I 

3 

I 

7 

4 
S 

I 
I 
3 

17 

Franklin 

12 

Wooster 

Carthage 

Beloit 

Radcliffe 

I 

Marion 

Hanover 

5 

I 

Campbell 

I 
I 

Wilmington 

Wabash 

2 

I 

I 

Gilford,  N.C 

Lombard 

Kalamazoo 

.   . . 

I 
3 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

2 

3 

Holyoke,  Mass 

James  Millikan 

I 
I 
2 
I 

I 

Syracuse 

Vassar 

I 

2 

3 

Olivet,  Mich 

Manchester 

Galva,Ill 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Royal 

Marietta 

Adrian,  Mich 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Aug^tania 

Western,  Kentucky 

Hope  College 

Emerson 

Queens  College 

WeUesley 

Denison 

Drake  College 

Conn.  Wesleyan 

Lafayette  College 

Belmont 

. 
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Gioups  OP  Towns  on 

Basis  of  Population 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Touts 

Indiaiia.  .  .  ,  , .           .    , . . 

a 

3 

I 

13 

2 

23 

3 

42 
3 

36 
8 
8 
3 

I 

39 
16 
10 

I 

2 

26 

158 

31 
20 

Mirh^lt 

Purdue 

Northwestern 

I 

6 

Comdl 

20 

Chicago              .       ..... 

4 

9 

41 

21^^^^*"'  ^  .  i  ...........  . 

Kanfaff 

I 

Columbia 

I 

2 

2 

I 
I 
4 
3 
3 

I 
2 

4 

Ohio  State 

3 

ID 

Blinois 

3 

3 

I 

3 

I 
I 

Minnesota . 

4 

Wiifconnn       .   . 

6 

Missouri 

I 

Michigan  Agricultural. . . . 

I 

f/eland  Stanford  Junior. .  . 



I 

Harvard 

2 



TABLE  VI 

The  Genekal  Scholarship  op  High-School  Teachers  in  Terms  op  the 

Number  Who  Have  Degrees 


Granni  of  Cities 
onlMisol 
PopaktSon 

Number  of 
Cases 

Nooe 

Normal 

PrivaUand 
Sectarian 

Scboob  and 
Secondary 
CoUeces 

Universities 

A 

29 

44 
86 

83 

^P 
181 

289 

20 
31 
33 
24 
48 

51 
120 

7 

7 

31 

22 

34 
42 
59 

2 

B 

2 
3 

4 
5 

4 
I 

4 

c 

19 
33 

D 

E 

F 

G 

190 

TABLE  VII 
Percentages  op  Those  Who  Have  Degrees 


Population 

Number  of 
Cases 

None 

Normal 

Private  and 
Sectarian 

Schools  and 
Secondary 
CoUeges 

Universities 

A              .     . 

29 
44 
86 

83 
145 
181 
289 

69 
70 

37 
29 

33 
28 

41 

24 
15 
37 
26 

23 
23 
20 

7 
9 

B.. 

5 
3 
5 
3 
2 

0.3 

c     

22 

D 

40 

E 

40 

F 

45 

G 

34 
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Table  VII  is  the  same  as  Table  VI  in  terms  of  percentages. 

Notice  that  up  to  a  population  of  25,000  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  amoimt  of  general 
scholarship  required  of  the  high-school  teachers.  In  towns  of 
over  1,000,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  have  some 
kind  of  a  degree,  and  in  towns  over  2,500  about  40  per  cent  have  a 
imiversity  degree. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  general  scholarship  of  the  teachers  of  the 
various  subjects,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  towns. 

TABLE  VIII 


Subjects  Taught 


Number  of 
Cases 


Percentage 

with 
No  Degree 


Percentage 

with 

Normal 

Degree 


Percentage 
with  Private 
or  Sectarian 
orSecond- 
ax^CoUcge 
Degree 


Percentage 

with 

Unircfiitj 

Degree 


English 

English,  Latin 

English,  history 

English,  German 

English,  mathematics 

English,  science 

English,  Latin,  history 

English,  mathematics,  history 

English,  Latin,  German 

English,  history,  German 

History 

Mathematics 

Mathematics,  science 

Science 

Latin 

Latin,  German 

German 

Drawing 

Music 

Commercial 

Manual  training 

Domestic  science 


139 
24 
28 
II 

5 

2 

3 
2 
2 

3 
60 
92 

24 
82 
66 
12 
55 
25 
12 
30 

25 


24 
25 
54 
18 
20 


33 

50 

100 

33 
28 

30 
46 
25 
14 
25 
38 
80 

83 

63 

67 

8 


20 

37.5 
21.5 
46 
60 
100 
67 
SO 


54 
37.5 
21  5 
36 
20 


20 
16 
21 
21 
27 
33 
16 

4 
17 
23 

9 


52 
53 
29 
47 
59 
42 
44 
16 


14 
24 
12 


Notice  the  narrow  range  in  the  amount  of  scholarship  of  the 
teachers  who  teach  only  one  subject.  Notice  also  that  the  central 
tendency  of  the  scholarship  of  these  "one-subject"  teachers  is 
distinctly  higher  than  that  of  all  of  the  other  teachers  in  any  groups 
of  towns  shown  in  Table  VII. 

In  most  instances,  the  number  of  teachers  teaching  a  combina- 
tion of  subjects  is  so  small  that  the  results  are  unreliable.  Many 
of  these  have  been  omitted  from  the  table. 
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Tenure  ofposUion  of  Jngh-school  teachers. — ^The  tenure  of  position 
of  high-school  teachers  is  measured  by  the  number  of  years  in  their 
present  position.  Table  IX  shows  the  percentages  of  these  in 
their  present  position  for  the  first  year  and  the  central  tendency 
of  the  tenure  of  each  group  of  towns. 

TABLE  DC 

Pescentage  m  Present  Position  poa  the  First  Year,  and  C^entral  Tendency 

or  Tenure 


GroopsofCities 
ooBsAiftof 
Popolatioii 

NuiDbcf  of 
CaMt 

Percentage 

inPiewnt 

Podtion  One 

Year 

Median 

35  Percentile 

75  Percentile 

A 

29 

44 
86 

83 
145 
181 
289 

55 
59 
52 
51 
41 
33 
18 

I 

I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
5 

2 

B 

I 

c 

2 

D 

2 

E 

4 

4 
9 

F 

G 

Notice  that  the  tenure  of  position  of  our  high-school  teachers 
doubles  at  two  points.  The  breaks  are  made  at  the  populations  of 
5,000  and  50,000  respectively. 

Total  teaching  experience  of  highrschool  teachers. — ^Here  are  con- 
sidered the  types  of  experience  irrespective  of  amounts  and  the 
total  amounts  of  experience  irrespective  of  tjrpe. 

TABLE  X 
Types  op  Experience  Irrbspective  op  Amounts 


Gtoups  or  Towns  on  Basis  or  Populatioh 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

29 

44 

86 

39 

81 

95 

0 

7 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

7 

9 

36 

II 

21 

7 

9 

5 

3 

4 

4 

83 

80 

74 

95 

94 

90 

7 

0 

3 

8 

6 

10 

24 

30 

30 

36 

38 

25 

31 

39 

35 

51 

27 

35 

Number  of  Cases 

As  superintendent 

As  prmci[Md  of  high  school 

As  supervisor 

As  teacher  in  high  school 

As  principal  of  graded  building 

As  grade  teacher  in  town  or  city 

As  teacher  in  country  district  school. . . 


Table  X  shows  the  types  of  experience  irrespective  of  amounts. 
The  figures  in  the  body  of  this  table  indicate  the  percentages  of 
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the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  a  given  group  of  towns  who  have 
had  a  given  type  of  experience. 

Table  XI  shows  the  amounts  of  experience  irrespective  of  type. 


TABLE  XI 
Amount  of  Experience  m  Years 


Groups  of  Cities 

on  Basis 

of  Population 


Number  of 
Cases 


Percentage 
without 
Previous 

Experience 


Median 


25  Percentik 


tPeicttiae 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F. 
G 


29 

44 
86 

84 
145 
178 
236 


24 
16 

27 

7 
16 
12 

4- 


1.6 

2 

1-5 
2.7 
2.8 

3.8 
5-3 


6 
9S 


Notice  that  the  teachers  in  the  larger  towns  have  had  much  more 
experience  than  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  towns. 

TABLE  xn 
Salaries  of  High-School  Teachers  and  Density  of  Population 


GROI7P8  or  Towns 

"  

A 

B 

C 

C 

£ 

F 

G 

Number  of  cases 

26 

41 

78 

73 

97 

I6S 

193 

Salaries — 

S   500-$   599 

600-     699 

700-     799 

800-     800 

14 
12 

2 

18 

17 
6 

24 
37 
13 

4 

3 
18 

34 

15 

2 

I 

10 
27 
27 

3 

I 

12 
33 
45 

^2 
16 

s 

6 

4 

I 
a 
8 
23 

000-     000 

27 

1. 000-  1. 000 

SS 

i-ioo-  1. 100 

21 

1,200-  1.200 

25 

i.^oo-  I. ^00 

u 

1,400-    I. AGO 

I 

1,^00-   I. ^00 

I 

II 

1.600-   1.600 

3 

1,700-   1.700 

I 

1,800-   1,899 

I 

3 

2,000 

I 

— 

Median 

<599.5o 
550.00 
658.00 

I614.50 
555  50 
675.00 

$640.50 
580.00 
692.25 

$745.00 
682.00 
799.00 

$805.55 
787.80 
895.00 

$880.30 
784.00 
915.60 

$1,067.00 

25  percentile 

950.00 

75  percentile 

1,24600 
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The  salaries  of  kigh-school  teachers, — Here  is  considered  the 
salaries  of  our  high-school  teachers  by  correlating  their  salaries 
with  each  of  the  following:  (i)  density  of  population;  (2)  profes- 
sional training;  (3)  general  scholarship;  (4)  tenure  of  position; 
(s)  total  teaching  experience;   (6)  the  subjects  taught. 

Table  XII  shows  the  correlation  of  the  salaries  of  our  high- 
school  teachers  to  the  density  of  population. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our 
high-school  teachers  and  their  professional  training. 

TABLE  XIII 


Praleanonal  Trajning  in  Months 


Number  of 
Cases 


Median  Salary 


7$  Percentile 


7S  Percentile 


3. 
6. 

9- 

13. 

15. 
18. 

21. 
24. 
27. 
30. 

33- 
36. 
39. 
42. 
45. 
4«. 
SI. 
54. 


96 

13 
22 
29 
27 
13 
19 
26 
II 
17 
12 
14 
10 

4 
2 

3 
2 


676 

775 
671 
681 
731 
750 
759 
72s 
780 
682 
799 
825 
840 

799 

850 

850 

1,199 


606 
656 
591 
590 

615 
662 
636 
650 
691 
636 

599 
716 
680 
699 
825 
775 
650 


910 
987 
950 
815 
816 

837 
87s 
812 

831 
769 
1,199 
950 
890 
899 

875 
1,025 

i»55o 


899 


599 


1,199 


Table  XIV  shows  the  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our 
high-school  teachers  and  their  general  scholarship.  The  figures 
in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  the  percentage  of  the  whole  salary 
group  who  have  no  degree,  or  a  degree  from  a  given  type  of  schools. 

Table  XV  shows  the  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our 
high-school  teachers  and  their  tenure  of  position. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our 
high-school  teachers  and  their  total  teaching  experience. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our 
high-school  teachers  and  the  subjects  taught. 
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TABLE  XIV 
Salasiks  of  High-School  Teachers  akd  Their  General  Scholarship 


NUMB^ 

or  CASn 

wilH  No 

DXGKKBS 

PcfccDtace 
withNoniua- 
Scbool  Diplom 

PcfcenUge  villi 
Degrees  icon 
Pn^mte  and 

SccUruB 

Sdiooband 

Seooodary 

CoOcge. 

PerecBUie 

with  Unhrcaity 

Dcgne 

S  500-$  599... 
600-    699. . . 

1^  IS::: 

900-    999... 
1,000-  1,099. . . 
1,100-  1,199. . . 
1,200-  1,299... 
1,300-  1,399. .  • 
1,400-  1,499... 
1,500-  1,599... 
1,600-  1,699. . . 
1,700-  1,799. . . 
1,800-  1,899... 

1.000-  I.OOO.  .  . 

58 
107 

134 
no 

81 

74 
34 
30 
17 

I 
12 

3 

I 

4 

60.3 

45.8 
35.0 

24.5 
34.5 
40.S 
41.2 
30.0 
17.6 

15 
1.8 

25.8 
26.1 
26.1 
29.1 
14.8 
13.5 
II. 7 
10. 0 
17.6 

12. 1 

25  2 
37-3 
44.5 
50.6 
46.0 

5  9 

41.2 
60.0 

64-7 

100. 0 

16.6 

8.3 
63.6 

750 
333 
100. 0 

25.0 

750 

2,000 

I 

100. 0 

TABLE  XV 


NuMBBE  or  Ybaks  Of  PBB8Birr 
Position 


NuicBBK  or 
Casbs 


Salabibs 


Median 


as  Percentile 


75PcReatik 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


242 

127 

69 

55 

36 

20 

16 

15 

13 

8 

2 

7 

12 

8 

5 
I 

5 
I 
2 
7 
3 


^  748 
770 

833 

870 

980 

899 

999 

950 

925 

966 

750 

1,116 

1,212 

1,250 

1,02s 

850 

1,050 

750 

1,100 

975 
1,083 


t    632 

668 
753 
750 
837 
775 
840 

825 
787 
799 
725 
1,07s 

975 
1,099 

82s 
82s 
999 
72s 
950 
875 
1,041 


$   87s 
950 

1,045 
995 
1,200 
1,100 
1,080 
1,245 
987 
1,100 

775 
1,142 

I,2«I 
1,300 

lioS 

87s 
1,200 

77S 
1,250 
1,162 
1,175 
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Total  TsACBXiro  Exfbuxiicb 

us  YlAll 


NuMBsm  or 
Cases 


Salaubs 


Medisa 


ssPercentik 


7S  Percentile 


I. 

2. 

3 
4. 

s. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
14 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

30. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


76 
38 
48 
58 

44 
49 
32 
36 
15 
20 
14 

24 

II 

16 

II 

5 

9 

7 

6 

7 

9 

12 

5 

4 
3 
5 

I 

3 


t   670 

676 
750 
775 
899 
787 
82s 
899 
926 
900 

933 

900 

1.050 

925 
1,062 

.  775 
850 

82s 
900 
92s 
988 
900 

950 

850 
1,050 

850 
1,150 

775 


«  576 
618 
690 
700 
688 
678 
699 
766 
762 
700 
816 
720 
888 
800 

975 
712 

785 
738 
825 
738 
938 
800 
825 
800 
1,025 

725 
1,125 

738 


I  794 

87s 
830 
885 
970 
910 
970 
1,042 

995 
1,000 
1,050 
1,100 
1,225 
1,100 
1,525 
1,038 

975 
1,025 
1,050 
1,025 
1,088 
1,100 

1,075 
900 

1,075 
1,175 
1,175 
1,038 


1,125 


975 


1,138 


TABLE  XVII 


SuBjxcTS  Taught 


NuMBXK  or 
Cases 


Salabxss 


Medi&n 


35  Percentik 


7S  Perceotile 


English 

History 

Mathcxnatics 

Sdence 

Latin 

Gennan 

Commercial 

En(^,  Latin 

En^sh,  history 

En^iah,  Gennan. . . . 
Mathematics,  science 


96 
45 
63 
65 
51 
40 

23 
20 
22 
10 
21 


$844 
921 

945 
046 
36i 
881 
878 
664 
660 
583 
730 


$736 
800 
820 
800 

750 
788 

795 
638 

569 
545 
650 


<i,035 

1,050 

i,"5 

1.115 

995 

1.025 

1,050 

800 

735 

725 

875 
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A  few  subjects  and  many  combinations  of  subjects  are  not 
included  in  this  table.  They  are  left  out  because  the  number  of 
cases  were  so  small  that  the  results  were  not  reliable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  a  high  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our  high- 
school  teachers  and  both  the  density  of  population  and  their  general 
scholarship. 

2.  There  is  a  low  correlation  between  the  salaries  of  our  high- 
school  teachers  and  their  professional  training,  their  tenure  of 
position,  and  their  total  teaching  experience. 

3.  The  science  teachers,  the  mathematics  teachers,  and  the 
history  teachers  receive  the  highest  salaries,  in  the  above  order. 

4.  The  teachers  of  combinations  of  subjects  receive  much  lower 
salaries  than  the  " one-subject'*  teachers. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn  in  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  at  the  outset  of  this  study: 

1.  The  annual  salaries  range  from  $500  to  $2,000. 

2.  The  amount  of  professional  training  ranges  from  none  to 
several  years  of  professional  work. 

3.  The  general  scholarship  ranges  from  no  degrees  at  all  to  one 
or  more  years  of  postgraduate  work  in  our  best  xiniversities. 

4.  The  tenure  of  position  ranges  from  one  year  to  a  working  life- 
time. 

5.  The  teaching  experience  ranges  from  one  year  to  a  life's  work. 

6.  In  all  of  this  great  range  the  best-prepared  teachers  are  the 
ones  who  receive  the  highest  salaries. 

7.  Boards  of  education  can  secure  any  kind  of  teachers  they  wish 
if  they  demand  the  preparation  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
And  within  the  given  range,  high-school  teachers  can  secure  any 
salary  they  wish  if  they  are  willing  to  make  the  preparation. 
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H.  O.  CHURCH 

Principal  of  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  suggestion  arose  in  a  meeting 
of  high-school  principals  of  northeastern  Illinois  that  the  content 
of  the  study  books  used  in  the  high-school  course  in  English  was 
somewhat  limited.  The  belief  was  expressed  that  the  curriculum 
would  be  improved  if  the  literature  studied  in  one  class  mcluded 
four  fields  of  literature  rather  than  one.  It  was  suggested  that 
we  have  a  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres, 
a  second  year  to  the  study  of  scientific  material,  and  a  third  year  to 
historical  material.  The  English  teachers  of  the  J.  Sterling  Morton 
High  School  felt  that,  if  this  plan  were  followed  precisely,  the  pupils 
would  be  surfeited  during  the  first  year  with  one,  and  during  the 
next  year  with  another,  kind  of  material,  as  they  now  are  through- 
out each  of  the  four  years  in  most  high  schools. 

Hence,  a  modification  of  the  original  suggestion  was  worked  out 
by  our  English  teachers.  Our  high-school  year,  like  that  of  many 
other  high  schools,  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The  study  books 
of  our  former  English  course  were  one  or  two  for  each  semester,  and 
all  of  them  from  that  class  of  literature  which  may  be  called  artistic 
writing,  or,  as  many  term  it,  literatiire.  This  you  all  recognize 
as  the  usual  quantity  in  the  English  dietary  in  high  schools.  The 
first  change  that  we  made  was  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  classics 
studied  from  one  to  two  a  semester  to  four  for  each  semester.  In 
the  second  place,  instead  of  devoting  the  study  to  one  field,  accord- 
ing to  the  ukase  of  the  college-entrance  list,  we  planned  to  cover 
four  fields  of  literature,  viz.,  fiction,  history,  science,  and  poetry 
and  belles-lettres. 

'Read  in  the  English  Section  of  the  Educational  Conference  with  Secondary 
Schools,  Chicago,  April  i8,  1913. 

461 
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Our  list  of  study  books  now  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 

first  semester 
Fiction 
Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby 
Dickens,  Donibey  and  Son 

History 

Franklin,  Autobiography 

Bryant,  Ulysses 
Poetry 

Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum 

Bryant,  Selections 
Science 

Burroughs,  Birds  and  Bees 

Burroughs,  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers 

second  semester 

Fiction 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Scott,  Ivanhoe 
History 

Parkman,  Oregon  Trail 

Irving,  Alhambra 

Poetry 
Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Browning,  Selections 

Science 
Burroughs,  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers 
Burroughs,  Afoot  and  Afloat 

SECOND  YEAR 

first  semester 
Fiction 
Blackmore,  Loma  Doone 
Hawthorne,  House  of  Seven  Gables 

History 

Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac 

Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico 
Poetry 

Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It 

Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night 
Science 

Higginson,  Three  Out  Door  Papers 

Lyell,  Travels  in  America 
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second  semester 
Fiction 

Scott,  The  Talisman 

Scott,  QuetUin  Durward 
History 

Lmcoln-(TarbeU),  Speeches  and  Writings 

Brown,  Epoch  Making  Papers  in  United  States  History 
Poetry 

Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar 

Shake^>eare,  Henry  V 
Science 

Tyndall,  Glaciers  of  the  Alps 

Burroughs,  A  Bunch  of  Herbs  and  Other  Papers 

THIRD  YEAR 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

Fiction 

Eliot,  Silas  Mamer 

Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond 
History 

Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  History 

Motley,  Peter  the  Great 
Poetry 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth 
Science 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle 

Thoreau,  Katahdin  and  Chesuncook 

second  semester 
Science 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons.    L.  25 

Darwin,  Earth  Worms.    R.  25 
Poetry 

Milton,  Minor  Poems,    R.  15 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.    R.  15 
History 

Macauley,  Warren  Hastings.    Me.  12 

Macauley,  Chatham.    9.  15 
Essay 

Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies.    R.  15 

Thoreau,  Walden.    L.  25 
Fiction 

Hugo,  Nin^y  Three.    B.  45 

Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.    L.  25 
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The  Study  books  of  the  fourth  year  are  omitted  from  this  list 
because  the  year's  work  is  planned  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  course  in  the  history  of  English  literatiire,  which  is 
usually  given  the  first  year  in  college.  All  pupils  who  are  preparing 
for  college  are  excused,  as  a  rule,  from  the  fourth-year  work  in 
English.  Because  of  the  press  of  the  college-entrance  requirements 
in  the  other  departments,  it  is  not  usually  advisable  for  a  pupil  who 
is  preparing  for  college  to  take  more  than  three  years  of  English. 
All  pupils  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  a  college  course  are 
required  to  take  fourth-year  English  work.  In  this  course,  however, 
since  it  is  our  eflFort  to  make  it  a  replica  of  the  English  course  in 
college,  there  are  inevitably  no  science  books. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are,  in  this  course  of  three  years, 
twelve  titles  from  that  field  of  literature  called  science.  Many 
of  these  works  are  short;  some  of  them  have  been  used,  perhaps, 
by  teachers  in  the  grades. 

The  first  great  benefit  that  comes  from  the  injection  of  such 
books  into  the  course  is  that  the  English  teachers  find  that  there 
is  literature  other  than  poetry  and  belles-lettres;  the  second  that 
he  must  not  only  read  but  study  in  new  fields  and  thus  he  will  be 
broadened.  The  pupil  at  once  fijids  that  there  are  new  points  of 
contact  in  Uterature.  Before,  literature  always  meant  to  him  poetry 
or  some  other,  fine  writing  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  material 
of  the  world.  Now  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  some  very  inter- 
esting material.  Thus  interest  is  quickened  in  the  world  about 
him,  and  he  is  thus  more  interested  in  his  English  work. 

A  very  significant  fact  in  regard  to  this  change  is  that  the  pupils 
like  it  and  do  the  work  with  much  enthusiasm.  High-school  pupils 
are  alert  for  anything  which  appeals  to  them  as  practical.  Every 
English  teacher  has  discussed  the  English  course  with  the  pupils 
— especially  with  the  boy  who  "hates  English,"  abhors  theme- 
writing,  and  sees  no  use  in  the  study  of  poetry  and  the  so-called 
classics.  And  every  teacher  has  foimd  hijnself  somewhat  baffled 
in  his  eflForts  to  convince  this  boy  that  his  English  work  is  worth 
while.  In  many  cases  he  hears  incorrect  English  in  the  home  from 
the  father  who  stands  for  everything  worth  while  in  his  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  father  is  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  wasting  time 
when  we  devote  many  days  to  a  book  of  which  he  has  not  heard. 
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The  tastes  of  many  of  our  young  people  have  not  been  trained  so 
that  they  appreciate  the  great  things  in  literature;  poetry  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them. 

It  is  far  from  oiir  purpose  to  step  down  to  the  level  of  these  boys 
and  girls,  or  to  lower  oiir  standards  in  the  slightest  degree.  But 
it  b  oiu:  purpose  to  broaden  our  course — to  place  it  beyond  the 
criticism  that  we  are  narrow  and  inclined  to  draw  close,  hard  lines 
excluding  the  great  field  of  subjects  which  attract  the  practical 
young  person.  The  argument  that  appeals  to  the  pupil  is  that 
which  shows  how  his  English  work  is  going  to  be  of  use  to  him.  To 
tell  him  that  what  he  needs  when  he  gets  out  into  the  world  is  the 
ability  to  talk — ^to  talk  on  many  subjects,  to  be  able  to  say  what 
he  has  to  say  in  clear  concise  English,  to  answer  questions  intelli- 
gently, to  give  directions  briefly,  to  meet  any  situation  with  poise 
and  readiness — this  appeals  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  possession 
having  a  financial  value.  In  this  day  of  vocational  interest,  the 
work  in  English  must  point  to  a  definite  aim  with  a  real  value. 

And  that  is  what  a  broad  range  of  books  read  in  the  English 
class  accomplishes.  The  classics  alone  which  have  made  up  the 
entire  course  seem  to  the  pupil  to  be  an  arbitrary  selection  from  one 
field — a  barring  of  much  that  is  good  and  useful  simply  because  it 
is  not  foimd  in  a  certain  list  of  selected  books.  Is  there  nothing 
of  modem  everyday  interest  that  can  be  read  ?  Are  the  interesting 
books  in  other  fields — scientific,  industrial,  social,  and  commercial 
— not  a  part  of  English  ?  When  the  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  is  led 
to  read  rapidly  and  to  discuss  what  he  reads  freely  he  feels  that  he  is 
doing  something  quite  worth  while.  This  was  recently  illustrated 
in  a  class  that  was  reading  Professor  Tyndall's  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
The  assignments  were  planned  to  cover  sixty  minutes  of  continued 
reading,  with  a  small  allowance  for  necessary  reference  to  the 
dictionary  but  none  for  detailed  work.  The  pupils  were  asked  to 
note  pages  where  there  were  good  descriptions,  figures  of  speech, 
or  an}rthing  which  they  noticed  during  the  one  reading  of  the 
book.  In  this  reading  the  boys  and  girls  responded  with  a  remark- 
ably keen  appreciation  of  Professor  Tyndall's  work,  calling  atten- 
'  tion  to  vivid  word  pictures  and  getting  real  enjoyment  from  the 
account. 

For  the  teacher,  this  change  means  a  great  deal.    He  must 
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be  awake  and  alert  for  new  fields.  He  will  find  himself  broadening 
in  his  thinking,  and  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  classics  of  the  old 
days,  he  will  plunge  into  new  material.  As  English  is  used  in  ev^ 
other  department  of  the  school,  so  will  the  scope  of  the  other 
departments  become  a  field  of  investigation  of  the  English  room. 

Not  only  scientific  and  industrial  material,  but  reading  along 
all  lines  is  used,  so  that  the  scope  of  home  reading  and  the  class 
study  covers  a  wide  territory — ^modern  science,  modem  drama, 
books  on  social  conditions,  political  economy,  biography  of  men  and 
women  successful  in  various  fields  of  the  world's  activities  of  presait- 
day  interest. 

Class  reports  from  the  Survey,  reviews  of  the  Peace  Foimda- 
tion,  investigations  of  industrial  conditions  in  Chicago,  and  then  in 
more  remote  fields — all  these  awaken  an  interest  in  the  world  of 
today  and  develop  a  spontaneous  easy  use  of  the  English  language. 
Each  member  of  a  third-year  class  was  recently  given  a  copy  of  the 
Peace  Foimdation  and  two  Azys  were  devoted  to  reviews  of  the 
articles.  Each  pupil  stood  before  the  class  and  spoke  with  only 
such  notes  as  could  be  written  on  one  side  of  a  four  by  five  card. 
The  result  was  interesting  in  several  ways,  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  the  spontaneity  of  expression,  the  class  interest,  and  the 
questions  which  followed  the  report.  Such  use  is  made  of  all  avail- 
able material.  The  value  of  such  work  is  imquestionable.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  material  is  not  available.  Books  which 
would  serve  the  purpose  are  not  published  in  editions  which  are 
within  our  reach  financially.  When  the  pupils  are  required  to 
purchase  at  least  eight  books  and  sometimes  more  each  year, 
inexpensive  books  must  be  secured.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
we  are  handicapped  in  our  work  because  of  the  lack  of  such  editions. 
However,  we  have  much  that  is  within  our  reach.  The  director  of 
the  Thomas  Hughes  Reading  Room  of  the  Chicago  Public  library 
has  been  imtiring  in  her  efforts  to  help  pupils  find  material  for  oral 
and  written  work. 

Every  eflEort  is  made  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources.  They  are  accustomed  to  conduct  the  class,  draw  out 
points  of  interest  by  questioning  each  other.  The  object  is  to 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  talking  done  by  the  teacher  to  a  minimum  and 
to  give  the  boys  and  girls  the  best  that  we  can  in  preparation  for  Ufe. 
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There  is  considered  in  this  discussion  only  one  class  of  students 
in  the  high  school,  namely,  those  who  elect  manual-arts  coiurses  in 
the  high  school  and  who  leave  the  high  school  to  enter  college  work, 
not  including  engineering. 

It  should  be  imderstood,  then,  that  whatever  is  said  regarding 
the  kind  of  manual  arts  suitable  for  high  schools  and  the  considera* 
tion  to  be  given  such  work  by  colleges  has  reference  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  possible  shopwork  and  drawing  which  may  be, 
and  is  done,  in  the  high  school. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  imderstood  that  the  number  of  pupils 
taking  manual  arts  in  the  high  school,  and  who  may  be  taken  into 
accoimt  in  this  theme,  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  number 
who  elect  high-school  manual  arts  of  one  form  or  another  and  at 
some  time  during  their  high-school  course. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  high-school  manual  arts  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  will  use  it  for  college-entrance  purposes  (and,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  gets  out  of  it  only  general  educational  value) 
and  for  the  one  who  elects  it  in  high  school  as  a  major  subject  for 
the  benefit  it  will  be  to  him  in  a  vocational  way.  For  the  last- 
mentioned  type  of  individual  manual  arts  to  my  mind  is  of  greater 
value,  as  compared  with  other  school  subjects,  than  it  is  to  the 
individual  of  the  first-mentioned  type. 

The  boy  who  continues  his  school  education  into  and  possibly 
through  the  non- technical  college  will  get  out  of  high-school  manual 
arts,  as  out  of  other  high-school  studies,  a  general  educational 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  completes  his  school  edu- 
cation in  the  high  school,  whether  or  not  he  completes  four  years 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Manual  Arts  Section,  High  School  Conference,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  April,  1913. 
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of  full  high-school  work,  will  get  out  of  manual  arts  this  same 
educational  value  and  a  vocational  value  as  well.  As  an  asset  this 
second  value  for  him  is  greater  than  the  first  because  his  range  of 
life's  activities  are  more  nearly  limited  to  the  industrial  occupations 
than  the  range  for  the  boy  who  secures  a  college  education. 

Especially  will  this  be  true  if  the  school  administrative  officer 
discriminates  between  these  two  individuals  and  fits  the  manual- 
arts  work  to  the  needs  of  each.  Emphasizing  as  he  should  the 
vocational  value  of  manual  arts  for  the  boy  who  completes  his 
school  work  in  high  school,  he  will  permit  this  boy  both  to  specialize 
and  to  concentrate  upon  manual  arts,  whereas  he  will  allow  neither 
of  these  privileges  to  the  boy  who  will  go  to  college. 

Assuming  now  that  this  should  and  will  be  a  method  followed, 
we  can  determine  at  once  the  kind  of  manual  arts  which  should  be 
given  in  the  high  school.  We  may  classify  imder  two  heads: 
(i)  with  respect  to  the  number  of  subjects  and  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  intensity  and  application  of  each  subject. 

Under  the  first  classification  it  is  proposed  that  for  the  boy 
who  completes  his  school  work  in  the  high  school  as  well  as  for 
the  one  who  does  so  in  college  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  subjects  be  open  for  election.  The  purpose  of  this,  however, 
is  different  for  the  two  boys.  For  the  first  it  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
t\mity  of  choice.  For  the  second  it  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
variety  of  information  and  practice. 

Under  the  second  classification,  the  intensity  and  application 
of  each  subject,  it  is  proposed  that  the  boy  limited  to  a  high- 
school  education  be  permitted  to  choose  only  one,  or  at  best  only  a 
few  subjects,  and  that  he  pursue  them  as  special  lines  of  work.  He 
will  do  this  with  one  subject  only  if  practice  in  it  in  high  school  is 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  his  future  occupation. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  I  believe  in  manual  arts  for  vocational 
ends  for  at  least  a  certain  class  of  high-school  students.  I  would 
hasten  the  day  when  all  of  our  large  high  schools  that  can  provide 
the  equipment  and  the  teaching  force  will  throw  their  doors  open 
to  the  special  student  who  wishes  to  get  what  he  can  of  industrial 
and  all  forms  of  vocational  work  for  occupational  ends.  When 
this  day  comes  the  privilege  of  election  must  be  offered  in  the  early 
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high-school  years  as  well  as  the  later  ones,  otherwise  the  special 
student  will  not  look  to  the  high  school  for  a  life-preparation. 

For  the  boy  who  is  to  have  a  college  education  my  proposition 
is  very  diflFerent.  For  him  the  manual  arts  have  an  educational 
value  principally.  I  should  therefore  eliminate  from  his  course 
through  the  high  school  all  specialized  courses  in  manual  arts 
which  would  be  elected  by  the  first-named  boy.  I  should  likewise 
have  him  take  such  subjects  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  The 
application  would  be  general,  therefore,  and  the  intensity  slight 
for  the  future  college  student  as  compared  with  the  boy  whose  high- 
school  work  is  designed  to  fit  him  for  work  outside  of  the  school. 

It  will  be  concluded  from  this  statement  that  the  future  college 
student's  high-school  manual-arts  work  will  be  general  in  character. 
Another  conclusion  should  be  reached  also:  that  it  should  be 
specific  as  well.  By  this  is  meant  that  whatever  is  done  must  be 
standard  in  terms  of  commercial  and  educational  practice,  both  in 
content  and  in  method.  He  will  do  well  whatever  he  undertakes 
and  he  will  do  it  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Having  determined  the  kind  of  manual  arts  for  the  particular 
high-school  students  imder  consideration  at  this  time,  we  may  now 
at  least  speculate  with  respect  to  the  values  of  such  work  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  for  determining  credits  to  be  offered  by  colleges. 

It  is  assumed  that  manual  arts  which  fulfil  the  conditions  set 
forth  above,  good  when  tested  by  both  educational  and  com- 
mercial standards,  will  be  recognized  by  most  if  not  all  educators 
as  having  value  which  should  be  recognized  in  terms  of  credit. 
The  question  of  classif  jdng  the  value  and  of  estimating  it  in  terms 
of  credit  both  in  the  high  school  and  in  college  is  quite  another 
issue.  However,  an  attempt  to  do  this  may  pave  the  way  toward 
a  mutual  understanding  and  a  consequent  compromise.  For  the 
purpose  of  better  considering  the  question  of  credit,  a  statement 
regarding  some  of  these  values  is  given  below.  They  are  given 
imder  two  heads — technical  and  general. 

Under  the  head  of  technical,  I  suggest:  (i)  Co-ordination  of 
hand,  eye,  and  mind  to  make  for  precision  in  any  class  of  work  which 
will  call  upon  any  one  or  aU  of  these  members  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem;   (2)  A  development  of  self-confidence  which  will  develop 
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initiative  especially  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  requires 
trained  hand  and  eye;  (3)  A  scientific  and  consequently  an  analyt- 
ical turn  of  mind.  The  handling  of  problems  in  the  concrete,  which 
may  be  solved  in  more  than  one  way  to  get  a  result,  tends  toward  the 
analytical  thought  process;  (4)  Industrial  intelligence  and  training. 
Perhaps  the  most  specifically  technical  result  of  manual  arts  is  the 
definite  knowledge  and  skill  which  an  individual  acquires  and 
which  are  necessary  tools  in  a  possible  future  vocation. 

The  general  values  will  naturally  be  the  result  of  certain  indi- 
vidual or  combined  technical  values  and  there  will  be  fewer  of  them. 
There  are  listed  only  two,  viz.,  (i)  General  information  regarding 
materials,  tools,  and  processes  and  their  application  in  life's  activi- 
ties, particularly  those  which  we  term  industrial;  (2)  A  develqp- 
ment  of  the  faculties  of  judgment  and  reason  in  scientific  subjects. 
As  between  judgment  and  reason  on  one  side  and  memory  on  the 
other,  the  manual  arts  will  develop  the  former  while  the  academk 
studies  (especially  those  which  do  not  reqidre  motor  activity,  such 
as  the  languages  and  pure  sciences,  for  example)  will  develop  more 
particularly  the  memory. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  high-school  subjects  bring  returns 
which  cannot  be  credited  at  all  to  manual  arts.  It  may  also  be 
true  that  the  manual  arts  yield  only  a  small  measure  of  certain 
general  benefits  which  other  high-school  subjects  are  said  to  give 
in  large  measure.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  high-school  subject 
tends  to  develop  an  individual  in  as  many  directions  and,  in  the 
aggregate,  so  extensively  as  do  the  manual  arts. 

For  this  reason  we  wish  to  grant  them  due  and  proper  credit. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  Entrance  college  credit,  advanced  college  credit, 
or  both  ?    Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  each  question. 

First  as  to  entrance  credit.  If  our  position  has  been  fairly  taken 
up  to  the  present  point  there  can  be  no  tenable  ground  upon  which 
to  argue  against  entrance  credit.  The  question  then  must  be, 
How  much  entrance  credit  ? 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  past  by  some  people  that,  as  a  new  sub- 
ject, comparatively  speaking,  and,  in  justice  to  the  older  and  tra- 
ditional high-school  subjects,  manual  arts  must  first  iHX>ve  their 
worth  before  asking  for  credit  proportional  to  that  given  the  older 
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subjects.  Somehow  I  begin  to  feel  that  we  have  reached  the  time 
when,  in  our  best-organized  departments,  which  by  no  means  are 
necessarily  in  the  largest  high  schools,  we  can  say:  The  test  has 
been  made.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  should  ask  for  what  we  believe 
we  deserve. 

This  is  what  was  done  in  Wisconsin  two  years  ago  with  the 
result  that  the  state  university  now  grants  up  to  and  including  four 
credits  for  approved  high-school  vocational  work  of  which  manual 
arts  is  one  of  four.  A  unit  is  granted  upon  the  basis  of  one  school 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  which  manual  arts  are  taught  five  double 
periods  each  week.  In  other  words  in  this  respect  it  is  placed  upon 
the  same  basis  as  the  sciences.  In  granting  this  credit  Wisconsin 
has  practically  conformed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Western 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association  and  to  that  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges,  as  well.  Five  credits  for 
entrance  are  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  vocational 
subjects. 

Someone  may  say  that  such  a  grant  will  develop  the  subjects 
of  manual  arts  too  rapidly  in  the  high  schools  and  consequently  the 
quality  of  work  will  be  lowered.  To  such  I  would  say:  Let  the 
quality  standard  be  kept  up  by  a  properly  conducted  inspection 
and  censorship  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  grant. 

Another  says:  Such  a  liberal  grant  will  draw  back  into  the 
high  school  such  work  as  may  be  done  in  the  college  before  the  high 
school  is  ready  for  it.  I  doubt  this.  In  the  first  place  let  us  remem- 
ber that  a  very  little  of  this  work  is  done  in  any  college  except  by 
engineering  students  with  whom  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Again, 
the  college,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  rather  jealous  of  its 
possessions  and  anxious  to  advance  its  own  standard  of  work  as 
soon  as  the  high  school  will  do,  sufficiently  well,  the  work  which  the 
college  is  now  forced  to  do.  Is  this  not  true  in  the  languages  and 
mathematics  ? 

I  feel  that  the  manual  arts  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  college  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  other  high-school  subject.  If'  it  is  worthy 
of  credit  at  all  give  it  all  it  deserves  after  it  has  been  properly  in- 
spected as  to  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  elements.  The 
maximum  credit  therefore  may  be  four  tmits  if  360  school  hours 
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are  required  for  a  unit  of  credit  and  if  the  high  schools  give  five 
90-minute  periods  per  week  to  manual  arts.  Most  of  them  do.  I 
believe  the  recommendation  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  is  240  hours  for  one  credit.  Three  hxmdred  and  sixty 
double  periods  equal  270  hours,  hence  the  suggestion  which  I  make 
is  a  perfectly  fair  one. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  question  of  advanced  credit  in  the 
college  for  high-school  manual  arts  we  shall  probably  agree  that  if 
it  is  to  be  given  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  its  being  equivalent  to 
a  certain  amount  of  similar  work  done  in  the  college.  This  is  the 
basis  I  believe  upon  which  advanced  credit  is  given  in  other  subjects. 

This  being  true,  we  are  limited,  except  in  the  case  of  colleges 
maintaining  manual-arts  departments,  to  the  engineering  college 
with  which  this  discussion  does  not  deal. 

If  I  may  digress  just  for  a  moment,  however,  to  consider  this 
case,  I  would  make  the  suggestion  that  advanced  credit  granted  by 
engineering  colleges  for  some  high-school  manual  arts  seems  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  legitimate.  In  the  case  of  some  engineering  col- 
leges, at  least,  the  type  of  the  work  done  in  the  Freshman  shops  and 
drawing-rooms  is  not  very  different  from,  and  the  standard  of  exe- 
cution no  higher  than,  that  done  in  many  of  the  best  high  schools. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  the  engineering  college  to  grant  advanced  credit  on  the  basis 
of  twice  as  much  work  done  in  the  high  school  as  in  the  college  is  an 
imposition,  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  work  done  in  the  college  is 
of  a  very  different  standard  from  that  done  in  the  high  school.  To 
my  mind  the  reverse  condition  is  often  true,  for  the  high  school 
often  does  as  good  work  and  even  more  of  it  than  does  the  collie. 
To  be  justified  in  maintaining  the  present  relationship  the  college 
should  demand  of  its  Freshmen  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  a 
more  advanced  type  of  work  than  that  done  in  the  high  school. 
The  situation  is  the  same  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  which  main- 
tains a  manual-arts  department.  Certainly  it  is  not  fair  to  stu- 
dents to  demand  a  repetition  in  college  of  high-school  work. 

When  the  colleges  do  set  a  different  standard  in  their  manual- 
arts  work  than  that  required  in  the  high  school  and  continue  to 
offer  advanced  credit,  they  must  demand  of  high  schools  who  receive 
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the  advanced  credit  the  equivalent  of  college  work  This  will  tend 
perhaps  to  inspire  the  large  high  schools  to  do  a  higher  standard 
of  work,  and  to  discourage  the  smaller  high  schools  from  trying  for 
advanced  credit  because  of  their  limitations  in  equq)ment  and  other 
facilities.  Both  kinds  of  high  schools  would  thus  be  benefited  by 
such  a  discrimination;  the  one  would  be  tempted  to  do  the  thing 
which  it  should  be  able  to  do  in  many  cases;  the  other  would  be 
content  to  do  more  satisfactory  entrance-credit  work. 

I  hear  someone  say  that  this  will  not  be  true,  for  the  human 
desire  to  ape  will  still  exist  and  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  high 
schools  will  strive  for  the  advanced  credit.  The  overcoming  of 
such  a  difficulty  will  be  possible  when  the  examiners  of  the  high- 
school  work  are  representatives  both  of  the  high  school  and  of  the 
college;  when  these  examiners  would  determine  the  reqiurements 
for  advanced  credit  by  arbitration  based  not  only  upon  the  time 
element  and  upon  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  but  also  upon  the 
amount  of  equipment  and  the  ptirpose  back  of  the  work  done.  It 
it  quite  possible  that  in  the  college  a  very  different  method  of 
approach  may  be  made  in  both  drawing  and  shopwork  than  can 
be  possible  in  a  high  school. 

The  conclusion  reached,  as  a  natural  result  of  this  analysis  is: 

1.  Let  the  college  grant  entrance  credit  for  all  worthy  high- 
school  manual-arts  work  upon  the  basis  of  an  investigation  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  high-school  work  made  by  a  committee 
made  up  of  both  high-school  and  college  men.  An  equitable 
adjustment  may  be  made  by  this  means  and  a  full  college  unit  will 
be  given  for  360  high-school  periods  of  approved  work. 

2.  Let  the  college  grant  advanced  credit  only  to  the  larger 
high  schools  which  are  equipped  for  college  work  and  do  its  equiva- 
lent. The  granting  of  such  credit  should  be  the  result  of  inspection 
by  the  college  concerned.  It  would  seem  that  very  much  more 
equitable  results  would  be  secured  in  the  matter  of  college  credit 
for  high-school  manual-arts  work  if  these  suggestions  were  more 
uniformly  carried  out. 

But  the  granting  of  credit,  whether  it  be  entrance  or  advanced, 
is  a  part  of  the  mechanics  in  a  college  organization.  Back  of  the 
granting  of  credit  there  must  be  a  high-school  schedule  which  will 
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not  only  permit,  but  even  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  elect  the 
manual  arts.  The  ordinary  means  provided  in  a  high  school  for 
the  election  of  a  subject — ^not  one  of  the  traditional  favored  few — 
is  (i)  to  create  a  course  with  this  subject  as  a  center  or  hub,  or  (2) 
to  allow  the  subject  to  be  taken  as  an  additional  study. 

It  would  seem  to  me  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  high-school 
teacher  and  to  the  principal  as  well  to  organize  all  four-year  high- 
school  coiurses  about  some  central  core  made  up  of  required  studies 
such  as  English,  history,  and  science,  and  to  permit  of  free  election 
for  all  other  studies.  By  this  plan  every  four-year  high-school 
student  would  have  the  selection  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  his  studies 
from  year  to  year.  He  woxdd  be  able  to  transfer  from  one  course 
to  another  without  serious  handicap,  as  the  core  for  each  course 
would  be  the  same,  and  he  would  never  be  obliged  to  carry  some 
subject  which  he  particularly  desired  as  an  extra. 

Such  an  organization  would,  first  of  all,  permit  students  to 
elect  manual  arts  or  other  vocational  studies.  But,  as  it  has  been 
intimated,  more  than  this  is  necessary  if  the  high-school  student 
is  to  have  a  course  which  is  balanced  between  the  academic  and 
vocational  work.  Administrative  officers  must  encourage  the  election 
of  vocational  subjects  by  high-school  students  who  are  preparing 
for  college.  This  is  perfectly  feasible  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  college  requirements  and  from  the  standpoint  of  value  to  the 
individual.  The  average  high  school  schedules  sixteen  imits  for 
graduation;  fourteen  are  required  for  entrance  to  college,  four  of 
which  may  be  earned  in  vocational  work.  Thus  there  are  six 
high-school  units  for  every  prospective  college  student  which  may 
be  secured  by  the  election  of  vocational  subjects,  at  least  two  or 
three  of  which  might  profitably  be  manual  arts. 

The  thing  which  is  needed  on  the  part  of  administrative  oflic^s 
is  vocational  guidance  and  encouragement. 
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R.  L.  SHORT 
West  Technical  High  School,  Qeveland,  Ohio 


Since  the  discussion  of  the  red  schoolhouse  and  its  evolution 
into  the  great  public-school  system  of  today,  pages  upon  pages  have 
been  written  in  discussing  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  Much 
has  been  said  for  and  against  the  academic  school,  the  cosmopolitan 
school,  the  high  school  of  commerce,  and  the  technical  high  school. 
However,  little  has  been  said  of  the  motive  part  of  education  or  of 
the  institutional  side  of  the  great  modem  school. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  school  plants  costing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  must  be 
held  to  strict  account  for  definite  returns  from  so  large  an  outlay 
of  money.  The  questions,  "What  can  the  high  school  do  for  the 
boy?"  and  "What  can  the  high  school  do  for  the  girl?"  mean  far 
more  than  material  preparation,  far  more  than  academic  or  trade 
education  during  the  allotted  hours  of  the  school  day.  Such 
institutions  ought  to  be  open  day  and  night  for  the  entire  year. 
They  should  oflfer  not  only  preparation  for  life's  work  from  the 
financial  side,  but  must  give  training  which  produces  helpful  citizens 
and  a  healthy  community. 

In  the  technical  schools  it  is  not  difiicult  to  find  a  motive  for 
education.  Motive  is  a  large  factor  in  discipline  in  schools  of  this 
type.  The  vocational  school  is  easier  to  discipline  than  is  an 
academic  school,  because  the  physical  activity  of  the  child  absorbs 
much  of  his  surplus  phjrsical  energy.  To  the  physical  activity  in  a 
manual-training  school  add  the  motive  in  a  technical  school  and 
you  have  ideal  conditions  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned.  Al- 
though the  pupil  does  not  usually  specialize  when  he  enters  such  a 
school,  he  has  in  most  cases  determined  somewhat  definitely  his 
career  before  he  is  half  through  his  first  year. 

Yet  the  problem  of  administration  is  a  more  difficult  one.  The 
modem  school  to  produce  maximum  returns  to  the  taiq>ayer  must 
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be  an  institutioiial  high  school.  The  institutional  high  school  must 
not  only  be  what  is  now  the  function  of  the  best  technical  schools, 
but  must  add  to  this  more  of  the  social  and  civic  center  work.  Per- 
haps definite  outlines  of  what  is  done  in  a  particular  school  may  be 
of  greater  interest  than  general  definitions. 

The  West  Technical  High  School  of  Cleveland  attempts  to  shi^ 
its  day  courses  so  that  the  pupil  has  as  great  an  earning  power  as 
possible  whenever  he  stops  school.  The  contact  with  the  pupil  and 
his  home  is  as  close  as  can  well  be.  Each  man  teacher  is  assigned 
30  boys  from  one  neighborhood.  These  boys  are  M5  so  long  as  they 
are  in  school.  The  teacher  visits  each  home,  makes  friends  with  the 
parents,  learns  the  boys'  surroundings  and  tendencies,  and  there- 
fore administers  knowingly,  not  blindly.  Each  pupU  at  the  plant 
works  under  the  best  possible  conditions  of  administration  whether 
it  be  in  his  15  hours  of  book  work,  15  hours  of  shop,  or  3  hours  of 
physical  work  a  week.  He  works  under  no  rules.  He  is  a  citizen 
and  has  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  restrictions  of  a  citizen.  He  has 
privileges  of  which  his  father  never  dreamed.  He  has  a  6-acre 
athletic  field  where  he  may  play.  He  has  at  his  command  tennis 
courts,  basket-ball  courts,  an  outdoor  study-hall,  an  outdoor  gym- 
nasium, indoor  gymnasiums,  shower-rooms,  a  library,  a  music- 
room,  a  domestic  science  restamrant. 

Nor  does  his  less  fortunate  brother  who  works  in  the  daytime 
have  much  to  regret  in  these  advantages.  Instruction  in  this 
school  goes  on  continuously  from  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night.  The  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman  may  come  from  work 
directly  to  the  school.  Here  he  may  keep  his  clean  clothes;  a 
locker  and  shower-bath  both  are  ready  for  him.  He  may  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  read  in  the  library,  get  a  wholesome  supper  at 
cost  in  the  school  caf6.  This  caf6  is  a  part  of  the  domestic  science 
department  and  is  run  at  cost  on  scientific,  hygienic  principles. 

At  present  65  printers'  apprentices  and  journeymen  are  rdeased 
by  their  employers  earlier  than  the  regular  closing  time.  Thqr 
reach  the  school  at  five  o'clock,  have  an  hour  of  printer's  art  undff 
expert  instructors,  have  half  an  hour  in  the  gymnasium,  then  a 
shower  bath  and  their  supper,  and  are  back  at  work  at  seven 
o'clock.    This  time  in  the  printshop.    At  eight  o'clock  they  leave 
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for  home,  better  for  the  association  which  they  have  had  at  the 
school  and  better  prepared  for  the  trade  which  they  follow.  This 
arrangement  is  open  to  all  trades  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Cleveland  today.  The  school  from 
three-thirty  o'clock  until  nine  is  the  working-man's  college — a 
coU^e  which  brings  immediate  returns  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community. 

Similar  schools  of  the  institutional  type  will  do  much  toward 
answering  the  criticism  of  waste  and  expense  in  the  public  schools. 
The  old-type  school  ran  five  hours  a  day  for  a  time  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  days.  What  business  investment  of  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  and  with  ordinary  overhead  expense  could 
stand  but  one  thousand  working  hours  a  year  and  live  ?  In  schools 
of  the  institutional  type  the  teacher  must  forget  that  class  instruc- 
tion constitutes  his  day's  work.  That  is  only  one-half  his  responsi- 
bility. Such  schools  mean  consecration  to  school  work,  long  hours 
devoted  to  the  pupils'  good,  oftdmes  repeated  visits  to  a  home,  a 
long  day.  The  increased  duties  are  compensated  by  big  educational 
returns  and  an  increase  in  salary.  These  schools  do  not  mean  that 
a  teacher  is  free  at  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock  five  days  a  week  and 
all  day  Saturday.  They  mean  that  a  teacher  is  subject  to  call 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  teacher's 
average  time  in  the  school  building  is  nine  hours  fourteen  minutes, 
daily;  moreover,  this  does  not  include  the  time  devoted  to  visits  or 
homes  or  to  outside  preparation  for  class  work.  To  the  boy  such 
schools  mean  better  education,  larger  opportunity,  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  teacher,  a  clearer  understanding  of  why  school  is;  to  the 
parent  they  mean  a  knowledge  of  school  pmpose  and  discipline,  a 
feeling  that  the  teacher  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  individual 
pupU.  In  short,  such  schools  mean  that  the  school  and  the  parent 
must  divide  educational  responsibility.  To  the  commimity  they 
insure  a  better  citizenship,  better  workmen,  more  earning  power, 
improved  civic  conditions. 

Such  schools  are  possible  in  every  community. 
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J.  A.  WALLACE 
Crosby  High  Sdiool,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Direction  of  the  whole  reading  of  our  pupils  is  becoming  more 
and  more  desirable,  that  the  necessarily  limited  and  inadequate 
class  work  may  bear  proper  fruit.  Though  a  piq>il  read  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  in  class,  it  will  avail  him  nothing  if  his  reading 
outside  is  vapid  and  cheap.  Few  of  our  pupils  come  from  homes 
of  culture.  Their  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  good  books  may 
be  placed  at  zero.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  awaken 
these  minds  to  the  beauties  of  literature.  But  he  cannot  do  this 
successfully  with  simply  the  means  provided  by  class  reading. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  pupils,  on  accoimt  of  their 
peculiar  feeling  that  anything  read  in  class  must  be  looked  upcm 
as  a  task,  will  get  much  more  of  a  lasting  love  for  literature  from 
reading  done  outside,  in  which  they  have  a  larger  latitude  to 
choose  the  time  and  drcumstances  imder  which  the  reading  may 
be  done. 

The  mere  posting  of  a  list  of  books  is  the  smallest  part  of  a 
successful  plan  of  outside  reading.  As  everywhere  else  in  teach- 
ing, the  personality  of  the  teacher  must  be  brought  into  play, 
continually  directed,  not  toward  driving  piq>ils  to  read  by  set 
requirements,  but  toward  arousing  their  curiosity  and  interest 
so  that  they  will  wish  to  investigate  for  themselves.  To  accomplish 
this  there  must  be  a  cordial  feeling  between  pupil  and  teacher. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,  the  English  teachers  of  the  Crosby 
High  School,  some  three  years  ago,  introduced  a  plan  of  outside 
reading  which  has  had  all  the  earmarks  of  success.  Frank  talks 
with  pupils  outside  of  school  and  written  opinions  from  pufHls 
in  school  have  convinced  me  that  in  this  school,  at  least,  the  plan 
has  more  than  justified  itself. 

The  plan  is  very  simple.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  list 
of  books  is  posted  at  the  school  and  at  the  dty  library,  from  whidi 

<  Read  before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Conference,  May,  1912. 
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pupils  are  required  to  select  one  book  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  they  are  given  a  sheet  of  paper  divided  into  four  longi- 
tudinal sections.  At  the  top  they  write  their  name  and  class. 
At  the  heads  of  the  four  coltmms  are  printed  "Name  of  Author," 
"Title  of  Book,"  "Date,"  and  "Remarks."  The  pupU  fills  in 
the  spaces  each  month,  recording  as  many  books  as  he  has  read, 
although  only  one  is  required.  Under  "Remarks"  he  is  told  that 
he  is  expected  to  write  whatever  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  say 
about  the  book.  It  is  impressed  upon  him  that  these  remarks 
are  to  be  purely  informal.  Cut-and-dried  comments  are  dis- 
couraged. The  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  in  filling  out  this  sheet 
he  is  not  doing  a  school  exercise,  but  is  making  a  record  for  him- 
self, which  he  will  bind  and  keep  as  a  guide  to  later  reading.  Some- 
times a  pupU  writes  a  single  line  under  this  heading,  and  sometimes 
a  whole  page.  How  much  he  shall  write,  or  of  what  nature  it 
shall  be,  is  left  to  him  to  determine.  The  teacher  suggests,  how- 
ever, that,  as  this  is  a  record  which  will  probably  be  consulted  in 
later  years,  it  might  be  well  to  say  whether  or  not  he  liked  the  book, 
and  to  give  a  hint  of  the  plot,  that  the  written  record  may  later 
recall  the  book  to  mind.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  however, 
that  these  are  suggestions  merely,  and  the  pupU  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  follow  them  or  not  as  he  sees  fit.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  the  requirement  of  any  formally  planned  remarks  would 
largely  nullify  the  whole  system. 

As  this  is  a  record  which  the  pupU  is  filling  out  for  himself, 
it  is  also  impressed  upon  him  that  he  should  put  down  his  honest 
opinion  of  the  book,  and  not  what  he  has  heard  others  say  of  it, 
or  what  he  thinks  the  teacher  would  like  to  have  him  say.  It  is 
pointed  out  to  him  that  his  opinion  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the 
ofMnion  of  others.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  room  for  suspicion, 
at  least,  that  the  trouble  is  with  himself  and  not  with  the  book. 
Still,  people  do  have  different  tastes  in  reading  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  it  may  be  that  this  particular  book  is  not  of  the 
class  which  attracts  him.  Pupils  are  warned,  however,  not  to 
condemn  a  book  too  hastily.  If  they  have  read  it  in  the  Fresh- 
man year  and  have  not  found  it  to  their  liking,  they  are  encouraged 
to  try  it  again  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year,  when  their  tastes  in 
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reading  are  better  formed.  Many  do  later  try  a  book  which  they 
have  very  much  disliked  in  an  earlier  year,  and  find  it  quite  the 
most  delightful  book  they  have  ever  read.  There  is  nothing  like 
an  experience  of  this  kind  to  teach  a  pupil  that  his  standards  of 
judgment  are  not  yet  formed,  and  that  he  should  not  be  too  quidc 
to  blame  the  book  for  lack  of  interest.  Teachers  often  relate 
experiences  of  their  own  along  the  same  lines.  This  does  much  to 
rid  the  pupil  of  the  idea  that  he  is  supposed  to  like  every  book 
that  is  called  a  classic.  Talks  of  this  kind  also  make  the  pupil 
respect  the  openness  and  sincerity  of  the  teacher.  If  a  teacher 
professes  to  like  every  book  on  the  list,  although  the  pupil  does  not 
say  so,  in  his  heart  he  accuses  that  teacher  of  cant.   He  is  rig^t,  too. 

In  fact,  the  teacher's  influence  in  such  a  plan  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features.  In  our  school  it  is  planned  to  take  at  least 
one  day  a  month  from  the  regular  work  for  a  book-chat  with  the 
class.  I  used  the  word  " chat "  advisedly;  there  is  no  cut-and-dried 
recitation  by  the  pupils  or  lecture  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  frank 
and  friendly  chat  between  the  two.  A  teacher  who  has  read 
widely  and  has  a  real  love  for  books  can  exert  an  unbelievable 
influence.  Here  is  the  place  for  him  to  talk*  frankly  of  his  own 
experiences  in  reading  books — of  his  many  attempts  to  read  a 
certain  book  the  first  few  chapters  of  which  were  iminviting,  and 
of  his  perseverance  until  he  finally  reached  a  chapter  where  the 
book  began  to  imfold  and  became  so  absorbingly  interesting  that 
he  could  not  leave  it  until  he  had  read  to  the  very  last  page.  Such 
a  personal  anecdote  will  impress  on  the  pupil  that  he  must  not 
lay  aside  a  book  because  it  is  not  immediately  interesting.  He 
must  persevere  until  he  has  read  enough  to  form  an  honest  <^inion. 
To  do  less  would  be  imfair  to  book  and  author. 

In  these  very  informal  monthly  chats  the  teacher  also  answers 
any  questions  pupils  may  care  to  ask.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  to  answer  satisfactorily  concerns  the  modem  light  novel. 
Many  pupils  who  find  Scott,  Dickens,  Cooper,  and  Jane  Austai 
uninspiring  become  intensely  interested  in  the  latest  "best  seller." 
Naturally  they  cannot  understand  why  a  book  which  is  anything 
but  interesting  should  be  praised  so  highly,  while  another  is  con- 
demned or  passed  over  in  silence.    With  the  boys  the  question 
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of  the  dime  novel  will  often  come  up.  Ridicule  or  scornful  con- 
denmation,  as  Arlo  Bates  has  pointed  out,  is  a  poor  way  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  If  you  condemn  in  wholesale  terms  books  which 
your  pupils  know  are  absorbingly  interesting  to  them,  you  will 
not  make  converts;  you  will  simply  lessen  your  hold  on  your 
pupils.  They  will  make  up  their  minds  that  your  way  of  looking 
at  things  is  so  far  removed  from  theirs  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
you  to  understand.  In  the  same  way  you  might  condemn  foot- 
ball, but  no  healthy  boy  would  eschew  football  on  that  account. 
He  would  simply  wonder  at  you  as  a  strange  sort  of  creature,  and 
keep  right  on  plasdng.  There  is  nothing  that  will  lessen  your 
influence  more  than  to  have  your  pupils  feel  that  you  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  them  and  do  not  look  at  things  as  they  do.  Much 
tact  is  needed  to  show  a  pupil  that  one  book  is  a  classic  and  the 
other  is  trash.  I  believe  that  a  frank  admission  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  modem  novel  and  a  fair  statement  of  its  shortcomings 
in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  the  pupil's  own  judgment  is  the  only 
successful  way  to  deal  with  this  difficult  question.  Only  the 
exceptionally  sympathetic  and  tactftd  teacher  will  be  entirely 
successful  in  doing  this. 

All  sorts  of  questions  are  asked  in  these  chats,  and  the  teacher 
loses  no  opportimity  to  get  his  pupils  interested  in  a  particular 
book  or  author.  I  find  little  details  of  the  author's  life  very  often 
helpful.  A  sketch  of  the  plot,  or  a  recital  of  some  particularly 
striking  incident  in  the  book  also  helps.  Reading  a  chapter  now 
and  then  should  arouse  cxiriosity  and  interest.  Each  teacher  will 
use  the  means  best  adapted  to  himself;  but  every  teacher  should 
realize  that  upon  his  own  personality  rests  in  a  large  measure  the 
success  of  the  plan. 

The  hardest  part  of  a  plan  like  this,  to  work  out  with  success, 
is  the  posted  list  of  books  from  which  pupils  are  required  to  select 
one  book  a  month.  At  first  we  tried  a  very  full  and  elaborate  list 
of  several  pages,  with  books  on  travel,  fiction,  history,  biography, 
science,  etc.,  included.  We  hoped  that  we  had  provided  for  all 
tastes,  however  eccentric.  We  had  our  pains  for  our  work;  the 
pupils  chose  practically  nothing  but  fiction.  Do  what  we  would, 
we  could  not  get  them  in  any  numbers  to  read  travel,  biography, 
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or  history.  After  a  year's  experience  we  frankly  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  driving  them,  and  so  lopped  off  all  but  fiction  from 
the  list.  I  should  like  to  have  my  pupils  read  something  other 
than  fiction,  but  I  have  given  up  the  attempt.  Other  teachers 
may  find  their  experience  directly  contrary  to  mine;  I  can  relate 
only  what  mine  has  been.  There  are  teachers  who  succeed  in 
getting  high-school  pupils  to  read  for  pleasure  Paradise  Last, 
Rassdas^  and  even  Prometheus  Unboundl  I  can  only  hold  up  my 
hands  in  astonishment.  Either  these  teachers  and  pupils  are  of 
a  very  unusual  kind,  such  as  I  have  never  met  in  captivity— or 
the  pupils  are  deceiving  themselves  and  their  teachers.  It  is 
very  easy  to  be  satisfied,  and  indeed  edified,  in  this  matter  of  out- 
side reading.  Every  teacher  of  experience  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  pupils  have  a  most  accommodating  way  of  liking  what  they 
think  they  are  expected  to  like,  eq)ecially  if  their  marks  are  affected 
thereby.  It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  think  he  is  getting  remarkable 
results,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  getting  no  results  at  all.  Frank  personal 
talks  with  his  pupils  and  rigid  probing  of  their  opinions  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  teacher  properly  balanced. 

Our  list,  then,  is  now  a  fiction  list.  Last  year  I  restricted  it 
in  the  Junior  class  to  a  very  few  authors  such  as  Scott,  Dickens, 
Cooper,  Holmes,  Howells,  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Thad:- 
eray,  etc.  My  idea  was  that  a  short  list  would  lead  pupils  to  read 
two  or  more  books  by  the  same  author,  instead  of  roaming  about 
the  list  in  a  desidtory  way.  I  impressed  upon  them  that  they 
could  not  express  any  opinion  worth  while  on  an  author  imtil  they 
had  read  more  than  one  of  his  works.  I  encouraged  them  to  read 
several  books  by  the  same  author  before  they  passed  on  to  another 
author.  The  reasoning,  I  think,  was  sound;  but  the  pupils  found 
the  list  too  much  of  a  restriction.    I  have  enlarged  it  this  year. 

I  find  that  pupils  in  reading  fiction  have  little  idea  of  character- 
drawing,  and  practically  none  of  style.  Their  interest  is  wholly 
in  the  story.  If  there  is  a  good  story,  it  is  a  good  book,  regardless 
of  slovenly  style,  caricatures  rather  than  characters,  or  forced 
situations.  They  are  also  interested  in  the  direct  rather  than 
in  the  symbolic  story.    This  makes  Hawthorne's  books,  delightful 
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as  there  are  to  us,  lacking  in  interest  for  them.  They  want  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale,  and  Hawthorne  gives  them  a  highly 
elaborate  web  of  fancy.  Mistakes  in  making  up  lists  of  books  for 
such  reading  occur  very  often  because  teachers  do  not  realize 
that  students  are  young  and  therefore  undeveloped  in  mind.  Many 
excellent  books  cannot  be  read  by  them  at  this  time.  Nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  like  the  same  books  as  their  elders.  We 
must  carefully  pick  and  choose  the  books  best  fitted  to  their 
undeveloped  state.    The  others  must  be  left  for  later  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  I  usually  ask  my  pupils  to  write 
on  a  slip  of  paper  their  opinion  of  the  plan.  I  tell  them  that  I 
value  their  honest  opinion,  be  it  favorable  or  imfavorable.  I  also 
urge  them  to  make  any  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  occur  to 
them.  Some  of  these  criticisms  I  quote  below,  transcribing  them 
with  all  their  solecisms  and  crude  constructions.  I  would  say  in 
justice  to  the  pupils  that  they  were  written  hastily  in  class.  Teach- 
ers, I  am  sure,  will  more  easily  believe  them  genuine  than 
if  they  were  carefully  edited  beforehand. 

Here  is  one  from  a  girl  of  rather  less  than  average  ability  and 
enthusiasm: 

I  think  this  idea  of  reading  a  book  and  bringing  in  a  report  eveiy  month, 
is  a  veiy  good  one.  I  have  had  two  year's  experience  with  this  kind  of  work, 
and  I  find  that  it  has  helped  me  to  read  some  good  books  that  I  never  would 
have  read  otherwise.  David  Copperfield  for  instance.  I  don't  think  that  I 
ever  read  a  book  that  I  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did  this  one.  I  would  probably 
never  think  of  reading  this  book,  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  on  the  list  that  we  were 
to  select  from. 

Here  is  one  from  a  boy,  one  of  the  best  in  the  class,  who  likes  to 
think  for  himself: 

At  first  I  hardly  thought  this  book  business  was  going  to  be  of  any  value — 
it  seemed  oppressive  to  think  that  you  must  read  something.  That  in  a  way 
took  away  the  pleasure  in  reading  a  book  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
throughly  enjoyed.  But  as  the  year  went  on,  the  burdensome  part  of  it  was 
lifted  up,  and  now  althou^  some  of  the  books  I  read  are  a  real  struggle,  I 
fed  in  the  end  that  this  idea  has  been  a  beneficial  thing.  For,  if  I  knew  that 
I  did  not  have  to  read  some  of  these  books,  I  am  extremely  siire  that  I  would 
not  have  gone  beyond  Chapter  3,  or  hardly  reached  that  far,  and  now  that  I 
have  really  read  them,  I  have  found  that  Uiey  were  good  after  all. 
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This  girl  sees  the  value  of  keeping  records  for  later  reading: 

I  consider  a  book  review  as  both  interesting  and  benefidal.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  write  your  opinion  of  a  story  and,  perhaps,  a  short  outline  (rf  it,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  interesting,  in  later  years,  to  read  the  accounts  you  have 
given  and  contrast  them  with  your  later  formed  ideas  of  a  book.  It  is  also 
well,  if  at  present  you  do  not  like  a  book,  to  re-read  it  later  and  see  if  it  makes 
a  better  impression  on  you. 

I  know  I  enjojred  reading  over  the  accounts  of  books  I  had  read  in  my 
Freshman  year,  ^)ending  a  whole  afternoon  reading  and  thinking  over  idiat 
I  had  written. 

The  following  is  from  a  boy  who  has  a  very  pronounced  bent 
toward  science  and  mechanical  contrivances.  His  definition  of 
the  dime  novel  I  find  especially  refreshing.  He  is  a  very  outqx^en 
and  manly  boy,  and  to  have  him  assert  frankly  that  he  was  cured 
of  the  dime  novel  habit  is  worth  a  good  deal  in  judging  the  results 
of  this  plan: 

The  direct  object  of  the  experiment  failed  partly  in  my  case,  but  another 
result  I  think  a  great  deal  more  important,  has  come  out  of  it. 

In  the  Freshman  year  we  were  compelled  to  read  a  good  book  each  month. 
I  did  not  like  it.  I  was  accustomed  every  week  to  go  to  the  news-dealer  and 
buy  a  "dime  novel"  as  they  are  popularly  called,  and  get  myself  ezdted  in 
wonderful  escapes,  horrible  deaths,  blood-thirsty  villians,  clever  heroes,  and 
bad  English.  When  I  was  forced  to  get  a  library  bode,  I  had  to  abandon 
one  of  my  dime  novels  each  month.  But  I  foxmd  after  I  had  read  two  or 
three  library  books,  that  they  were  made  of  infinitivdy  better  stuff,  Le.,  better 
plots,  more  reasonable  characters,  and  better  English.  The  result  was  that 
I  stopped  reading  dime  novels.  My  English  is  bad  as  it  is,  but  what  would 
it  be  if  I  continued  reading  trash  ? 

Through  this  system  I  also  got  well  acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs 
of  a  library,  and  I  think  that  is  also  something  I  woidd  not  have  gotten  were 
it  not  for  the  monthly  book  review. 

This  girl  sees  the  value  in  leading  to  thoughtful  reading: 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  we  are  to  write  a  review  of  the  bodt  makes 
us  think  about  what  we  have  read,  so  that  now,  no  matter  what  book  I  read, 
I  always,  after  finishing  it,  sit  and  think  about  it,  pick  it  to  pieces,  etc 

Books  lying  on  the  shelves  at  home  for  years  took  on  a  new  interest 
to  this  pupil: 

I  think  that  the  reading  of  one  book  a  month  has  been  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  task  for  me.  I  have  read  a  few  bodes  that  I  should  not  othennse 
have  read;  For  mstance,  the  Tale  of  Two  CUies  has  been  resting  on  a  shelf  at 
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home  since  I  can  remanber.  It  had  no  pictures  and  the  print  was  rather 
small,  making  the  book  look  forbidding  in  contrast  with  the  light  noveb  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  reading  through  in  an  afternoon.  Other  girls  at 
school  were  reading  the  book  and  curiosity  and  a  sense  of  duty  made  me  read 
it.  The  result  is  that  I  find  Dickens'  books  a  pleasure  and  intend  to  read 
more  during  the  summer. 

The  discussion  feature  appeals  to  this  one: 

I  have  enjoyed  the  book  a  month  plan  very  much  this  year.  Not  only 
has  it  brought  me  into  contact  with  several  books  which  I  have  liked,  but  it 
has  also  made  me  want  to  read  more  and  has  made  me  plan  some  reading 
l<x  this  simuner  that  otherwise  I  should  not  do.  I  think  the  giving  up  of  a 
period  once  in  a  while  to  talking  about  the  books  that  have  been  read  and  are 
about  to  be  read,  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  English. 

These  opinions  of  pupils  will  show,  I  think,  what  the  general 
feeling  of  the  pupils  themselves  is  toward  the  plan.  Whatever 
criticism  has  been  made  by  them  is  not  very  deadly.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  time  taken  in  reading,  and  the  feeling  of  com- 
pulsion that  goes  with  it.  These  are  shortcomings,  but  no  method 
is  ideal,  and  this  is  far  from  ideal. 

We  believe  that  the  love  of  good  literature  has  been  very 
much  increased  in  our  school  by  this  plan.  It  has  in  many  cases 
undoubtedly  developed  a  desire  to  read  good  books  in  place  of 
poor,  and  has  very  much  increased  the  intelligence  with  which  a 
given  book  is  read.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  the  desire  for 
good  literature  thus  awakened  is  no  mere  transitory  appetite, 
but  will  grow  diuing  the  coming  years.  This  is  too  much  to  expect 
in  all  cases,  but  if  three  or  four  of  our  pupils  become  lovers  of 
literature  through  our  efforts,  should  we  not  be  satisfied  ? 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  two  greatest  school  systems  in  this  country  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  superintendent  and  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  Board  of  Education  has  arisen  for  very  emphatic 
discussion  during  the  past  few  months.  Mrs.  Yoimg  as  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  city  school  system  resigned,  "for  the  purpose,"  as  she 
put  it  "of  maintaining  harmony  in  the  administration  of  Chicago 
schook."  The  Board  of  Education  requested  her  to  withdraw  her 
resignation  after  a  protest  on  the  part  of  many  citizens,  especially  the 
women  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Young  made  it  clear  during  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  that  the  fundamental  question  at  issue  was  the  question  of 
her  ability  to  carry  educational  policies  through  the  Board  of  Education. 
Some  of  tie  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
evidently  determined  to  deal  directly  with  such  matters  as  the  selection 
of  textbooks.  In  New  York  City  the  s)rmptoms  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  its  sphere  of  activity  q)pear  in 
somewhat  more  aggressive  form.  The  president  of  the  Board  in  a 
report  addressed  to  that  body  on  July  9  of  this  year  writes  as  follows: 

When  you  began  your  work  of  the  present  year  there  was  existent  in  this 
buildiDg  a  time-honored  tradition  that  a  Board  of  Education  should  not  pre- 
sume to  deal  first-hand  with  education  itself,  but  should  be  confined  to  niatten 
of  finance,  equipment,  and  perfunctory  voting  upon  measures  to  be  perfected 
by  those  whom  it  was  a  usage  to  designate  as  educational  experts.  Some  yeas 
of  adherence  to  this  theory  had  built  up  a  system  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  result 
in  a  compulsory  investigation  of  the  schools  and  in  published  declaration  of 
their  formalism,  rigidity,  and  obsolescence.  In  a  review  of  the  investigators* 
findings,  the  head  of  the  conunission  concluded  the  service  of  education  in  this 
city  to  be  seriously  defective  and  the  Board  of  Education  at  not  sufkient^ 
dose  quarters  with  its  work.  But  several  months  before  the  publication  of 
these  criticisms  you,  from  your  own  experience  and  from  your  own  desire  of 
progress,  had  anticipated  them  by  co-operative  action  in  taking  up,  consideringi 
and^LSsing  upon  vital  questions  directly  concerned  not  only  with  sites,  buihl- 
ings,  and  supplies,  but  with  the  actual  training  of  children. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  you  have  provided  for  a  special  committee 
to  represent  you  in  the  preliminary  steps  leading  to  the  nomination  of  district 
superintendents.  Your  High-School  Committee  has  performed  a  similar  senr- 
iqe  affecting  the  nomination  of  high-school  principals.    In  both  of  these  changes 
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you  have  realized  that  your  responsibility  to  the  dty  is  not  fulfilled  by  a  per- 
functory vote,  but  that,  as  you  are  held  ultimately  re^x>nsible,  your  judgment 
should  find  the  freest  exercise  in  important  matters  of  this  kind  and  early 
enough  in  the  proceedings  to  escape  embarrassment  through  desire  to  avoid 
personal  disparagement  of  candidates  nominated  without  consulting  you. 

Both  of  these  cases  bring  up  in  very  concrete  form  the  general 
administrative  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
conduct  of  schools.  It  is  the  belief  of  educational  people  that  a  city 
superintendent  is  the  technical  officer  who  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  the  schools.  When  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Board  exemplifies  a  different  theory  by  saying  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  appointment  of  high-school  principals  belongs  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  he  makes  a  statement  that  is  unacceptable  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  Board  of  Education  will  feel  the  effects  of  any  bad  appointments  to 
high-school  positions.  They  imdoubtedly  will  be  called  upon  where  the 
high  schools  are  unsuccessful  to  see  to  it  that  the  fundamental  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  is  modified,  but  in  general  they  are  more  likely  to 
find  it  expedient  to  organize  the  schools  through  the  superintendent  than 
to  try  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  high-school  prindpak  directly  in 
their  board  meetings. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  New  York  Board  is  an  added  evi- 
dence of  a  hostility  against  the  superintendent  of  schools  on  the  part  of 
certain  members  of  the  New  York  Board  which  has  been  no  secret  for 
some  time.  Superintendent  Maxwell  is,  however,  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  without  being  brought  to  the  point  of  offering  the  board  his 
resignation. 

The  schools  of  either  one  of  these  two  great  dties  present  imique 
problems  in  school  organization,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  much  more  generally  accepted  prindple  underlying  the 
relations  between  board  and  superintendent.  In  the  meantime  these 
cases  make  it  dear  that  the  educational  people  of  the  coimtry  have  it  as 
one  of  the  important  obligations  to  define  dearly  the  relation  between 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  boards  of  education. 

FURTHER    STATEMENTS    REGARDING    THE    PROBLEMS    CONFRONTING    THE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  performing  a  very  dis- 
tinct service  by  sending  out  certain  inquiries  to  different  dasses  of 
schools  and  furnishing  to  the  press  of  the  country  the  returns  on  these 
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questions.  Recently  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  superintendents  of  cities 
of  from  2,500  to  30,000  population  asking  them  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  questions  which  gave  them  the  greatest  difficulty  in  organizmg  their 
schools.  Two  pages  of  returns  from  these  inquiries  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  editors  of  journak  and  newspapers.  It  is  not  possible  here 
to  enumerate  all  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  these  superintendents, 
but  the  following  list  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  charge  of  schools 
and  serve  to  set  forth  very  vividly  the  difficulties  encountered  by  school 
superintendents  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  this  work: 

X.  How  to  test  the  efficiency  of  teachers.    What  should  be  the  standard. 

2.  How  to  deal  with  backward  and  retarded  pupils. 

3.  How  to  secure  competent  janitors. 

4.  How  to  arouse  interest  among  parents.  (This  question  was  asked  in 
nearly  all  the  letters.) 

5.  How  to  control  mothers'  associations. 

6.  How  to  prevent  individual  school-board  members  from  interfering  with 
teaching  methods  and  discipline. 

7.  How  to  make  and  keep  teachers  progressive  in  scholarship  and  pro- 
fessional training.  Many  superintendents  complain  of  older  teachers  who 
have  taught  for  a  niunber  of  years  and  appear  to  be  unresponsive  to  new 
ideas. 

8.  How  to  secure  and  retain  competent  teachers  and  how  to  prevent  the 
election  of  incompetent  ''home  teachers"  who  may  be  related  to  some  member 
of  the  board  or  to  some  prominent  citizen.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  letten 
received,  not  many  superintendents  in  cities  of  less  than  xo,ooo  peculation  are 
considted  when  teachers  are  elected.  One  superintendent  writes,  ''I  wonder 
in  how  many  dties  of  30,000  population  and  less  the  superintendent  is  allowed 
to  select  his  own  teachers.  In  my  experience  I  find  boards  of  education  less 
willing  to  take  the  superintendent's  recommendation  in  regard  to  teachexs  than 
in  almost  any  other  thing,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  unless  it  is  a 
matter  so  personal  to  them  that  they  hesitate  to  follow  the  recommendatioos 
of  the  superintendent  in  this  respect."  Many  others  write  in  substance: 
''Boards  are  loath  to  give  the  superintendent  a  free  hand  in  selecting  teachen. 
They  are  prone  to  consider  teaching  positions  as  half  perquisites  for  relatives, 
a  daughter  of  an  old  friend  or  business  associate.  They  also  employ  'home 
teachers'  often  irrespective  of  qualifications  in  preference  to  competent  teadiecs 
who  live  in  another  dty  or  state."  A  superintendent  writing  on  the  same 
question,  however,  says:  "I  believe  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  where 
nepotism  prevails,  where  personal  favoritism  influences  the  board,  where 
politicians  name  the  teachers,  the  fault  is  with  the  superintendent  rather  than 
with  the  board.  A  tactful  and  fearless  superintendent  can  secure  the  co-open* 
tion  of  his  board  if  he  will." 
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SEFERENCES  ON  VOCATIONS 

The  Brookl3m  Public  Library  has  issued  a  pamphlet  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  teachers.  It  is  a  list  of  books  and  references  on  voca- 
tional choice,  guidance,  and  training.  The  list  shows  such  documents 
on  these  subjects  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  to  the  Library,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brookl)m, 
N.Y.  Teachers  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  this  subject  and 
teachers  who  are  looking  for  material  to  put  in  the  hands  of  their  students 
wOI  find  this  list  very  helpful  in  directing  them  to  a  large  body  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  commonplace  in  present-day  education  that  the  children 
ought  to  be  informed  about  possible  occupations.  Some  of  the  subtitles 
that  are  typical  and  show  the  range  of  topics  covered  in  the  list  are 
Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Operating,  Stores  or  Shops,  Retail  Merchan- 
dise, the  Stage,  Stenography  and  T)rpewriting,  School  and  Philanthropic 
Work,  Railroading,  Salesmanship,  Nursing,  Navigation,  Music,  Mil- 
linery, Library  Work,  Forest  and  Lumbering,  Flower  Growing  or  Selling, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  series  of  occupations  which  ought  to  be  of 
interest  to  school  children. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  issues  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Perry  entitled  How  to  Start  Social  Centers.  This  pamphlet  gives 
very  helpful  and  explicit  advice  on  the  methods  of  getting  people  and 
funds  together  for  the  "  wider  use  of  schools."  For  example,  one  section 
of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic  "  creating  public 
sentiment,"  another  to  "removing  legal  obstacles."  The  pamphlet  will 
help  teachers  or  citizens  not  connected  with  the  school  who^wish  to 
oiganize  this  type  of  work. 

CREDIT  SUPERVISED  AND  UNSUPERVISED 

The  following  item  is  clipped  from  the  Topeka  Capikl. 

Sunday-school  teachers  who  attend  the  state  normal  schools  will  be  given 
advanced  standing  for  their  Sunday-school  experience,  according  to  plans 
announced  3resterday  by  the  new  board  of  administration.  Credits  are  to  be 
allowed  not  only  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  also  to  any  who  have  taken 
active  part  in  church  work  that  might  have  a  bearing  on  teaching  in  the  grade 
school  of  the  state.  The  plans  for  this  innovation  are  being  worked  out  by 
the  board. 

"The  board  of  administration,"  said  President  Ed  F.  Hackney,  "together 
with  Presidents  Butcher  and  Brandenburg  and  Principal  Lewis,  the  new  heads 
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of  the  state  normal  schools,  are  working  out  a  plan  for  giving  advance  standing 
in  the  normal  school  to  those  persons  who  have  had  teaching  eq>eri€nce, 
supervising  experience,  experience  as  teachers  in  Sunday  schools  and  other 
church  work,  and  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  other  life  work  that 
would  especially  qualify  them  for  the  teaching  profession." 

Evidently  the  recognition  of  all  possible  forms  of  intellectual  activity 
Is  becoming  very  active  in  Kansas.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  not 
inappropriate  to  point  out  a  difference  between  credit  with  supervision 
and  credit  without  supervision.  When  an  institution  gives  its  certificate 
to  an  individual,  that  institution  prestm:iably  guarantees  to  the  world 
that  the  individual  in  question  has  performed  some  worthy  intellectual 
work.  This  guaranty  ought  certainly  to  be  based  upon  some  knowledge 
of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  given.  Many  of  the  public  schools  are 
now  recognizing  the  propriety  of  supervising  the  work  that  is  done  at 
home,  such  as  work  in  music  or  in  some  practical  activity  which  is  not 
provided  for  within  the  school  walls.  But  in  all  of  the  cases  where  this 
is  done  properly  there  is  some  effort  made  to  ascertain  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  given.  Doubtless  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  new  rule  in  Kansas  the  same  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to 
find  out  the  quality  of  the  work.  If  the  State  Normal  School  can  in 
this  wise  assxmie  supervisory  control  over  the  work  of  Sunday  schools, 
much  will  be  gained  for  education.  There  is  danger,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  temptation  will  be  very  strong  to  grant  credit  for  woriL 
that  has  not  been  properly  supervised.  If  that  is  done  in  this  or  any 
other  institution,  the  certificates  granted  by  the  institution  will  deteri- 
orate just  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  credit  is  given  for 
work  which  is  not  supervised. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 

The  Daily  Republican  News,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  devoted  three  full 
pages  of  its  issue  of  Saturday,  June  7,  to  a  thesis  entitled  '^  Industrial 
Education  for  the  City  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Winifred 
Hugh  Brown,  a  student  in  the  graduate  department  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  fact  that  this  thesis  attracted  attention 
in  the  dty  as  an  important  dociunent  on  which  to  base  the  organization 
of  the  schools  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  general  interest  which  is 
aroused  these  days  by  any  careful  and  systematic  examination  of  the 
school  situation.  The  thesis  itself  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  general 
literature  of  school  surveys  and  to  the  literature  of  industrial  education. 
.Mr.  Brown  gives  some  figures  which  show  the  efiSdency  of  the  schools 
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of  Hamilton  in  retaining  the  children  of  that  dty.  He  then  proceeds  to 
outline  the  industrial  condition,  comparing  the  situation  in  Hamilton 
with  the  situation  that  has  been  studied  in  Massachusetts.  He  gives  the 
classification  of  the  causes  why  children  leave  school.  He  gives  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  argimients  in  favor  of  industrial  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  manufacturers,  the  labor  union,  and  the  interests  of 
the  conmiunity.  He  then  describes  the  various  lines  of  work  which  can 
by  any  means  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  industrial  education  in  the 
dty.  The  whole  report  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  and  illustrates  the 
possibility  in  each  dty  of  working  out  in  detail  on  thoroughly  sdentific 
methods  a  statement  of  the  local  conditions  upon  which  the  organization 
of  the  school  system  must  be  based. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

An  experiment  in  vocational  education  is  to  be  tried  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  Consimiers'  League  of  that  city  has  been  co-operating  with 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  effort  to  open  some  sort  of  special  training 
for  school  children  who  would  otherwise  drop  out  of  the  school.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  commenting  on  the  new  plan,  makes  the  statement 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  school  children  in  the  dty  of  Louisville  go  to 
the  high  school.  For  the  remaining  children  of  the  dty  it  is  important 
that  some  kind  of  educational  opportunity  should  be  organized.  The 
Consumers'  League  therefore  secured,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  advice  of  Professor  Leavitt,  who  visited  the  dty  and 
looked  into  the  commercial  and  educational  conditions  and  finally 
reconmiended  the  establishment  of  a  special  course  for  children  of  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  this  dass,  which  is  to  be  imder  the  direction  of  a 
special  teacher  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Consiuners'  League,  factory 
conditions  are  to  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  and  artides  of  com- 
mercial value  are  to  be  produced  for  use  in  the  schools.  The  school 
opens  in  the  autumn.  The  teacher  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  class 
has  been  q>ending  the  simmier  in  acquiring  some  additional  experience. 
She  is  a  teacher  of  experience  in  general  school  work  and  is  now  to  have 
charge  of  this  special  problem. 

Such  an  experiment  is  of  very  general  interest  at  this  time  when  the 
question  is  being  raised  whether  the  "regular"  school  organization  can 
manage  vocational  education.  Let  private  agendes  try  supporting  the 
school  board  in  a  straightforward  experiment  rather  than  bring  chaos 
into  our  already  complex  school  organization  by  starting  experiments 
without  the  aid  of  trained  teachers  and  administrators. 
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TOPICS  DISCUSSED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  N.E^. 

The  impression  which  is  made  on  the  public  mind  by  a  gathering  of 
teachers  is  quite  as  important  as  the  impression  that  is  made  upon  the 
members  of  the  association  itself.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Tribune  of  Salt  Lake  City  gives  a  summary  of  what  might  be  called  the 
academic  side  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  papers  read  by  the  teachers  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  they 
offered  a  wide  variety  of  treatment.  Some  teachers  seemed  to  favor  the  idea 
of  making  the  schools  more  professional  than  they  have  been  heretofore,  aUow- 
ing  the  teachers  a  greater  control  and  independence  of  the  local  school  boards. 
A  good  deal  of  criticism  of  boards  of  education  was  indulged  in,  and  one  would 
suppose  from  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  that  the  teachers  had  on  the 
average  a  rather  poor  opinion  of  boards  of  education  in  general,  especially  when 
the  teachers  get  away  from  home.  Other  speakers,  on  the  contrary,  favored 
not  only  a  full  participation  of  the  boards  of  education  in  the  school  work,  but 
of  parents,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  community;  it  being  urged  that  unless  the 
whole  public  is  favorably  interested  in  the  school  work,  that  woric  is  likely  to 
languish  and  to  suffer.  We  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter  view 
is  the  better  one  to  take.  At  the  same  time,  wide  discussion  is  desiraUe  in  all 
matters  of  public  concern,  and  so  it  was  good  to  see  these  wide  variations  of 
opinions  frankly  and  freely  expressed. 

A  decided  tendency  was  noticeable  in  the  addresses  as  ddivered  in  favor 
of  making  the  schools  more  practical,  and  getting  away  from  the  old  idea  that 
the  grade  and  the  high  schools  are  chiefly  serviceable  in  preparing  studoits  for 
colleges  and  imiversities.  This  is  the  old  school  ideal;  but  a  very  decided 
tendency  was  manifested  to  get  away  from  it.  The  new  tendency  is  to  intro- 
duce new  studies,  especially  to  strengthen  manual  training  and  to  introduce  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  the  grade  schools.  The  idea  appears  to  be  to  make  each 
system  of  school  work  measimtbly  complete  in  itself — ^in  the  grades,  the  hi^ 
schools,  the  technical  schools,  the  vocational  schools;  and  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  for  those  who  have  the  time  to  reach  them.  Undoubtedly,  this 
reaching  out  toward  the  practical  idea,  to  make  the  schools  as  immediatdy 
serviceable  as  they  can  reasonably  be  made  in  practical  utility,  is  the  direction 
which  the  school  work  is  likely  to  take.  There  has  been  in  the  past  too  much 
time  given  to  studies  preparatory  to  advanced  grades  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  the  result  being  that  the  pupils  so 
instructed  were  left  high  and  dry  between  the  two  ideals.  They  have  been 
getting  too  little  of  a  practical  nature,  and  too  much  of  what  they  will  never 
find  use  for.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the  school  instruction 
must  tend  more  and  more  to  the  practical  and  less  and  less  to  the  theoretical 
and  to  preparation  for  professional  life.  Those  who  wish  to  educate  their 
children  thoroughly  on  the  old  basis,  and  have  the  time  and  the  money  to  do 
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90  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  that  the  higher-education  institutions  can 
provide,  will  utilize  the  grade  schools  and  the  high  schools  as  steps  in  the  direc- 
tioii  sought;  but  those  children  who  have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  time  to 
pursue  finished  courses  of  instruction  to  the  ultimate  limits  will  be  given  a 
better  start  in  life  from  the  practical  schools  as  changed.  They  will  be  put 
in  touch  with  their  environment  and  instructed  in  those  things  which  their 
daily  life  will  touch;  and  this  unquestionably  will  be  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  methods. 

INNOVATIONS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  following  items  are  selected  from  the  news  circulars  of  the 
Biureau  of  Education: 

"For  first-year  pupils  only"  is  the  motto  of  the  Parker  High  School  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  carry  boys  and  giris  over  the 
diflkult  ''Freshman"  period.  Superintendent  Painter  has  recently  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  eighth-grade  pupil  in  Dayton  a  booklet  describing  the 
purpose  and  value  of  a  high-school  education  with  special  reference  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Parker  First-Year  High  School. 

A  number  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  are  giving  talks 
to  the  high-school  students  at  Shdbyville,  Ind.,  on  vocational  topics,  thereby 
giving  the  boys  and  girls  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  work  and  solving  the  problems  of  that  community. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  has  passed  a  rule  permitting  high- 
school  pupils  to  substitute  music,  either  instrumental,  vocal,  or  theoretical,  for 
a  high-school  study.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  do  a  specified  amount  of 
woiiL  imder  a  teacher  approved  by  the  board  of  education  and  rqwrts  must 
be  made  by  the  music  teacher  and  the  parents  in  regard  to  progress  and  practice. 
The  superintendent  reports  good  results  from  this  plan. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MONTANA 

Some  months  ago  the  School  Review  reported  briefly  the  move  which 
was  being  made  in  Montana  in  the  direction  of  consolidating  her  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  The  Tribune,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  pub- 
lished on  July  23  the  following  article,  which  sets  forth  the  result  of  that 
movement: 

According  to  the  will  of  the  legislature  as  expressed  at  the  last  session  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  were  consolidated  into  one  institution  to  be 
known  as  the  University  of  Montana.  The  board  of  education  was  instructed 
to  cut  out  all  unnecessary  duplications  in  the  courses  of  studies  at  the  institu- 
tions located  at  Missoula,  Bozeman,  Dillon,  and  Butte,  and  were  authorized 
as  a  means  to  this  end  to  appoint  a  chancellor  of  the  imified  university  to  super- 
vise and  regulate  under  their  instructions  the  schools  at  the  separate  cities 
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which  were  to  constitute  departments  of  the  consolidated  University  of  Mon- 
tana. This  action  of  the  legislature  was  taken  after  it  had  definitdy  turned 
down  a  bill  which  proposed  to  consolidate  the  various  schools  phyiscally  as  wdl 
as  theoretically  by  abandoning  the  present  separate  locations  of  the  sdnwls  and 
bringing  them  together  in  one  dty  to  be  selected  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people,  every  dty  in  the  state  that  desired  the  location  to  be  given  the  privilege 
of  submitting  a  bid  for  the  location.  The  majority  of  the  legislature  fdt  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  contest  woidd  be  worse  than  the  capital  fight.  They  there- 
fore substituted  the  present  scheme  of  theoretical  consolidation  and  the 
operation  of  the  several  schools  at  their  present  locations  as  departments  of  a 
consolidated  university. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  as  ordered  by  the  legislature  the  state  board  of 
education  appointed  a  committee  of  experienced  men  to  report  on  duplicadons 
that  should  be  elinunated  in  the  various  schools.  That  committee  has  per- 
formed its  task  and  its  report  has  been  adopted.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  task, 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  perform  it  without  creating  some  dissatisfacticm 
and  disappointment  in  the  schools  where  present  courses  were  eliminated,  and 
the  students  taking  them  obliged  to  go  to  another  institution.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee performed  its  task  with  courage  and  fidelity,  and  perhaps  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  their  decision  involves  the  minimxim  of  dissatisfaction. 
They  followed  the  plan  of  dividing  the  courses  given  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Bozeman  and  the  university  at  Missoula  into  two 
rough  divisions,  the  fine  arts  and  liberal  arts  going  to  Missoula  and  the  mechanic 
arts  and  technical  courses  to  Bozeman.  Under  this  division  the  engineering 
course  at  Missoula  was  sent  to  Bozeman,  and  pharmacy  and  several  other 
courses,  induding  what  they  termed  vocational  English,  which  were  taught  at 
Bozeman,  were  sent  to  Missoula. 
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Medieval  Story  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Social  Ideals  of  English-speaking 
People.  By  William  Witherle  Lawsence,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  191 1.    Pp.  xiv+236. 

It  IS  a  pleasant  task  to  read  and  appraise  such  a  book  as  Professor  Law- 
rence' Medieval  Story.  Professor  Lawrence  has  imdertaken  to  outline  the 
history  of  the  great  mediaeval  stories  and  to  discover  in  them  the  beginnings 
of  the  social  ideals  of  English-speaking  people.  One  is  glad  to  review  the 
mediaeval  stories,  so  familiar  through  reference  and  in  modem  versions, 
though  often  unknown  at  first  hand,  and  even  more  glad  to  find  in  them  the 
prototype  of  much  that  is  splendid  and  hopeful  in  our  modem  state.  Par- 
ticularly will  this  voliune  appeal  to  the  students  of  literature  and  history. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  teacher  of  English  literature  of  whatever 
grade  would  consciously  lack  such  acquaintance  with  our  En^^ish  stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  earlier  periods  as  may  be  gained  from  these  eight  chapters. 
It  is  true,  some  of  the  stories,  such  as  "Reynard  the  Fox"  and  the  "Song  of 
Roland"  do  not  i^pear  in  any  of  our  En^ish  readings  in  schools.  But  the 
Arthurian  story,  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  "Beo- 
wulf "  not  infrequently,  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  less  infrequently  do  so  appear. 
This  book,  the  best  brief  book  on  this  subject  that  I  know,  is  needed  by  teachers 
of  such  readings. 

It  deals  with  the  origin  of  these  stories,  outlines  each  story  in  fascinating 
summary,  compares  briefly  the  different  versions,  and  indicates  at  every  turn 
the  social  ideals  to  be  found  in  each,  not  forgetting  the  modem  or  related  forms 
of  these  stories,  like  Scott's  ballads,  Texmyson's  "Idylls,"  Lowell's  "Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,"  Unde  Remus'  Brer  Rabbit  stories,  Sapling's  "Just-So  Stories," 
and  "Jungle  Books,"  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird,"  and  others.  Here  is  the 
vigor  of  Beowulf  ruling  in  "warlike  and  democratic,  yet  cultivated  and  highly- 
conventionalized  society."  Then  we  see  the  heroism  of  Roland,  symbol  of  a 
"consecration  to  a  higher  ideal  of  church  and  state";  we  see  Arthur,  "the 
champion  of  the  forces  of  righteousness."  We  discover  knightly  and  ascetic 
ideals  in  the  Grail  legend  opposed  to  the  cynicism  and  satire  of  "Reynard  the 
Fox"  and  tempered  by  "the  hatred  of  sham  and  oppression"  shown  by  that 
hero  of  the  common  people,  Robin  Hood.  And  at  last  we  view  the  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  social  consciousness  ih  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

The  author  points  out  how  "Beowulf"  reveals  the  temper  of  the  early 
An^o-Sazon  people,  the  Song  of  Roland  marks  the  introduction  of  French 
ideab,  the  Arthurian  legends  and  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  embody  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  against  which  may  be  set  the  democratic  protests  of  Reynard 
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the  Fox  and  Robin  Hood.  The  Canterbuiy  Tales  continue  the  expnssfm  of 
the  democratic  movement  and  mark  the  opening  of  the  era  of  complex  sodal 
stnig^e  in  which  we  find  oursdves. 

Altogether  this  is  a  highly  satisfactory  book.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Columbia 
University  Press  and  of  the  author.  A  brief  but  excellent  classified  bibliog- 
n^hy  is  appended  to  answer  the  question,  sure  to  arise,  ''Where  can  I  read  some 
of  these  stories  at  first  hand  ?"  The  matter  of  these  chapters  was  delivered  as 
eight  lectures  in  Cooper  Union,  on  the  Hewitt  Foundation,  before  an  average 
audience.  Only  intelligent  interest  was  assumed.  As  printed  the  lectures  have 
been  altered  but  little;  they  are  for  the  general  reader  as  much  as  for  the 
student.  They  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  entertain.  One  might  spend  some 
words  commending  Professor  Lawrence'  compact  style,  which  permits  and 
merits  no  skipping  and  one  must  speak  if  only  briefly  of  the  frequent  admiiabk 
references  to  modem  stories  and  poems,  and  to  modem  social  ideals.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  here  Brer  Rabbit  and  the  "Jungle  Books"  and  the  "Blue 
Bird,"  and  cowboy  songs  and  mention  of  modem  politics  and  modem  cartoons 
all  woven  cleverly  and  helpfully  into  the  fabric  of  these  chi4>ter8. 

Samuel  Fobs  Holmes 
woscbster  acadsmy 
WoBCESTBR,  Mass.  

The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry.    By  Max  Eastman.    New  York:    Scribner, 

1913- 

There  are  many  recent  treatises  on  poetry,  which  woidd  explain  its  essential 
nature  to  the  student.  But  Mr.  Max  Eastman's  Enjoyment  of  Poetry  diffen 
from  the  most  of  these  in  several  points.  They  aim  directly  at  increasiiig  our 
knowledge  about  poetry,  and  only  indirectly  at  increasing  our  enjoyment  of  it. 
Mr.  Eastman's  book  makes  directly  and  avowedly  for  our  fuller  24>preciatkm  of 
poetry,  imparting  by  the  way  such  understanding  of  its  larger  aspects  and 
elements  as  this  end  demands. 

Mr.  Eastman's  fundamental  conception  of  his  subject  gives  ground  for 
further  distinction.  Poetry  is  too  often,  even  in  these  days  of  genetic  and  func- 
tional psychology,  analyzed  rather  as  a  finished  product  than  as  a  living  process. 
Mr.  Eastman  is  concemed  with  the  act  of  poetry,  wherever  it  may  be  foond, 
not  only  in  print,  but  in  common  talk,  even  in  slang.  He  examines  this  poetk 
process  through  the  lenses  of  modem  psychology,  but  these  are  so  dear  that  the 
reader  feels  himself  to  be  using  his  own  unmediated  vision.  Instead  of  deafing 
with  poetry,  then,  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  limited  to  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals, Mr.  Eastman  recognizes  the  poetic  activity  as  an  essential  sta^  or 
element  in  our  mental  life.  "Poetry  but  dwells  upon  and  perfects  that  sig- 
nificant imagery  which  is  the  material  instnmient  of  all  thinking."  Though 
primitive  folk  and  children  instinctively  use  this  nattural  instrument  of  all 
thinking,  "Education  soon  robs  them  of  this  quaintness.  They  are  taught 
that  they  must  get  understanding,  they  must  not  linger  and  behold." 
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Those  who  submit  to  this  discipline  become  the  practical  people,  who  are 
chiefiy  occupied  in  attaining  ends,  while  the  poetic  people  are  absorbed  in 
receiving  and  realizing  experiences.  Or,  to  use  Mr.  Eastman's  initial  illustra- 
tion, the  poetic  type  of  person  is  interested  in  crossing  the  river  on  a  ferry-boat, 
the  practical  type  is  merely  interested  in  getting  across.  The  poetic  process 
is  essentially  one  of  realizing  the  experience  at  hand,  not  merely  adjusting 
oneself  to  it. 

This  is  the  primaiy  thesis  of  Mr.  Eastman's  book,  and  we  can  therefore 
understand  at  once  why  "Of  all  things  poetry  is  most  unlike  deadness,"  why  it 
demands  the  mood  of  leisure,  the  o^Mtdty  for  "vigorous  idleness,"  and  the 
^irit  which  revolts  against  custom  and  routine.  Because  it  demands  leisure, 
poetry  has  in  this  age  grown  aristocratic  and  feminine,  and  must  depend  for  its 
democratization  upon  "a  drastic  redistribution  of  the  idle  hours." 

Reading  this  book  shoidd  serve  as  a  delightful  means  whereby  the  person 
who  does  not  care  for  poetry  might  find  out  what  it  really  is.  One  wishes  that 
children  in  the  schools  coidd  have  poetry  administered  to  them  by  teachers  who 
had  such  a  broad,  vital,  and  fundamental  notion  of  it  as  this.  There  woidd  then 
be  fewer  "  practical  men  "  who  have  no  part  in  our  inheritance  of  English  poetry, 
fewer  college  students  who  read  it  only  under  the  compulsion  of  dass 
requirement. 

The  chapter  on  "Poetry  Itself,"  was  made  brief,  Mr.  Eastman  explains, 
"because  it  contributes  little  to  what  is  already  contained  in  other  books." 
But  the  reader  who  has  followed  with  ddight  the  imconventional  and  genuine 
thinking  of  the  previous  chapters  is  disappointed.  Why  not  encoimter  at  first 
hand  these  problems  also?  A  more  searching  analysis  of  the  so-called  formal 
elements  of  poetry  might,  one  feels,  have  yielded  residts  altogether  commen- 
surate with  those  achieved  in  the  handling  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Eastman's  ddightful  scorn  of  education  in  general  and  of  the  teaching 
of  literature  and  of  the  ancient  figures  of  speech  in  particular  makes  joyous 
reading,  but  leaves,  at  least  in  the  academic  mouth,  a  taste  of  unfairness,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  suggestion  that  the  writer  is  not  familiar  with  more  recent 
devdopments  in  these  fields. 

Such  minor  criticisms,  however,  seem  ungracious  in  the  presence  of  this 
genuine  contribution  to  a  sound  and  large  estimate  of  the  great  fact  of  poetry. 
Its  easy  discursive  style,  intershot  with  vivid  images  and  singularly  expressive 
phrases,  should  give  its  ideas  wide  currency  and  thus  make  possible  for  more  of 
us  the  use  of  "the  poetry  of  words  ....  as  a  means  toward  the  poetry  of  life." 

Gertrude  Buck 
Vassar  Collegx  

A  Textbook  in  the  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education.    By  Samuel 

Chester  Parker.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  xxiv-|-sos. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  general  opinion  among  educators  that  the 

history  of  education  must  justify  itself.    A  Kulturgeschichte,  a  diluted  history 
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of  philosophy,  a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  or  an  account  of  educational 
theories  may  be  interesting  and  have  its  place  in  a  liberal  education,  but  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a  history  of  education,  and  those  interested  in 
training  teachers  are  beginning  to  insist  that  it  has  little  value  for  their  wotk. 
There  is,  accordingly,  an  evident  demand  for  a  textbook  that  will  genuindy 
function,  and,  without  formulating  it  in  this  way.  Dean  Parker  has  undertaken 
to  furnish  such  a  work.  To  accomplish  this,  his  book  seeks  especially  to  empha- 
size (i)  the  developments  of  actual  school  practice,  (2)  English  and  Amerkan 
conditions,  and  (3)  changes  since  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  he  has 
admirably  succeeded.  The  book  steers  clear  of  both  the  Scylla  of  unsuppcnted 
generalizations  and  pseudophilosophic  interpretations  and  of  the  Charybdisof 
dead-level  detail  that  have  destroyed  many  a  fair  historical  craft.  Where 
educational  events  or  theories  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, content,  or  method  of  education,  Mr.  Parker  does  not  give  an  account 
of  them  for  the  mere  sake  of  exhausting  the  subject  (and  the  reader),  nor  does 
he  strive  for  an  impossible  condensed  description.  Instead,  he  frankly  dis- 
misses them  from  his  discussion.  Yet  he  seems  to  feel  the  need  of  perspective 
and  attempts  to  give  all  procedure  its  appropriate  setting  in  the  social  conditbns 
and  imderlying  theories  of  the  time. 

The  main  division  of  this  history  of  elementary  education  is  based  upon  the 
transfer  of  schools  from  ecclesiastical,  which  Mr.  Parker  describes  as  "reli- 
gious," to  dvic  and  national,  which  he  calls  "seciilar,"  control.  This  termi- 
nology is  likely  to  prove  misleading,  but  the  discrimination  is  essential  and  the 
method  of  approach  indicates  the  universalizing  and  centralizing  process  that 
has  fundamentally  characterized  the  development  of  modem  education.  The 
description  throughout  is  dear  and  interesting,  but  the  author  evidently  has  in 
the  past  given  more  study  to  Parts  II  and  HI  and  understands  their  fidd  better 
than  that  induded  under  Part  I.  Chaps,  viii  and  ix  are  especially  strong.  Mr. 
Parker  gives  the  impression  of  having  lived  with  his  EmUe,  and  he  seems  to  have 
a  broader  concq[>tion  of  the  significance  of  Rousseau  to  the  history  of  education 
than  anyone  who  has  yet  written  on  the  subject,  without  exciting  Moiley, 
Davidson,  Monroe,  or  Boyd.  He  appreciates  the  importance  of  Pestalozxi's 
social  reform,  except  that  there  is  no  mention  of  its  relation  to  the  education  of 
defectives,  and  yet  is  not  overcome  with  sentimentality  concerning  that  great 
teacher's  love  for  little  children.  The  tracing  back  of  standard  American  text- 
books on  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  and  dementary  science  to  the 
objective  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  accoimt  of  the  formalized  and  degener- 
ate object  teaching  that  has  exercised  so  baneful  an  influence  upon  school 
practice,  constitute  most  profitable  departures  from  the  beaten  path.  In  ha 
treatment  of  Herbart  and  Froebel,  the  author  reacts  almost  too  strongly  to  the 
conmion  overemphasis  upon  the  metaphysics  of  these  writers.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Parker  seems  to  be  something  of  a  phUosophobe,  if  one  may  coin  a  word  after 
the  Worcester  school.  It  is  well  to  show  that  Herbart's  tutorial  experience 
furnished  the  basis  for  his  pedagogy,  and  that  his  system  of  metaphysics  was 
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an  afterthought,  but  a  brief  description  of  his  graphic  psychology  would  at  least 
have  aided  the  student  in  understanding  his  educational  theories,  especially 
"apperception/'  "interest,"  and  the  "moral  aim  of  education."  Nor  is  it  true 
that  "according  to  his  pSerbart's]  metaphysics,  the  possibilities  of  education  are 
unlimited,"  while  "according  to  his  pedagogy,  the  teacher  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  limitations  of  education"  (p.  381).  The  parenthetical 
phrase,  "as  generally  interpreted,"  somewhat  saves  this  statement,  as  both 
adherents  and  opponents  of  Herbart  have  been  singulariy  blind  to  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  innate  and  instinctive,  but  his  interpreters  have  overlooked  this 
feature  in  his  psychology,  as  well  as  in  his  pedagogy,  and  it  is  as  apparent  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  Again,  Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  brought 
out  the  influence  of  Froebel  upon  educational  practice  in  all  stages  of  education 
today,  and  have  not  lost  the  due  of  "motor  expression"  and  "social  partici- 
pation," with  their  effect  upon  the  development  of  "manual  training,"  "busy 
work,"  etc.,  in  the  maze  of  idealism,  romanticism,  and  NaiurphUosophie.  But 
is  it  fair  to  state  that,  although  "Froebel  probably  derived  his  educational 
theories  to  a  considerable  extent  from  his  fundamental  philosophy,  and  they 
were  consistent  with  it,  since  most  students  do  not  know  or  understand  the 
theories  or  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to 
attempt  to  study  Froebel's  philosophy  in  order  better  to  understand  how  he 
explained  his  educational  belief"  ?  This,  however,  is  apparently  to  be  under- 
stood somewhat  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  for  Mr.  Parker  himself  proceeds  at 
once  to  give  the  gist  of  Froebel's  philosophy  (p.  433),  to  show  its  origin  and 
significance  (p.  435),  and  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  value  of  his  mysticism 
and  ssnmboli^n  (pp.  439-41  and  458-60). 

This  reception  at  the  back  door  of  material  rejected  at  the  front,  however, 
is  only  an  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Parker's  characteristic  method  of  presentation, 
which  is  psychological  rather  than  logical.  While  he  seems,  in  the  case  of 
Froebel,  to  have  created  the  impression  of  an  unsolvable  mystery,  and  at  other 
times  his  psychological  treatment  dislocates  a  subject,  as  in  the  history  of  special, 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  generally  speaking,  this  method  of  procedure  proves 
most  natural  and  attractive.  Mr.  Parker  has  written  his  text  upon  the  model 
of  a  well-conducted  recitation,  and  fully  justifies  himself  as  a  professor  of 
educational  method.  The  book  is,  however,  occasionally  marred  by  infelicities 
in  style.  For  example,  one  might  question  the  mixed  construction  in  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  333,  and  the  repeated  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoim  (pp.  363, 380, 409, 413,  434,  etc.)  in  a  narrative  otherwise  in  the  third 
person,  although  it  is  done,  strangely  enough,  in  the  interest  of  scholastic 
modesty.  A  few  slight  inaccuracies  also  appear.  If  Mr.  Parker  followed 
present-day  debates  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  he  would  not  equate  the  English 
Church  with  the  Episcopal  (p.  338).  It  was  Joseph  Neef,  not  "Naef "  (pp. 
288,  297,  500),  who  taught  at  Burgdorf  and  became  his  master's  disciple  in 
America,  although  Elizabeth  and  Conrad  Naef  were  among  those  associated 
with  Pestalozzi.    And  while  the  book  bears  evidence  of  great  care,  there  are 
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still  some  inadvertencies  on  the  part  of  the  author,  or  ''improvements*'  intro- 
duced by  the  printer;  such,  for  example,  as:  controled  (p.  208),  Quidc,  P.  E, 
for  "R.  H."  (p.  324),  pole  tax  (p.  262),  Strassberg  (p.  313),  National  Teadier's 
Association  (p.  332),  Levy  for  "Levi"  (p.  370),  and  the  studies  (for  "study**) 
of  the  historical  subjects  (p.  393). 

The  criticisms  above  may,  however,  seem  pedantic  and  captious,  in  view  of 
the  real  merit  of  the  book.  Mr.  Parker's  text  is,  in  general,  the  type  of  "thing 
we  long  have  sought,  and  mourned  because  we  found  it  not.'*  It  idll  be  of  rati 
service  in  training  teachers,  especially  for  elementary  grades.  The  brief 
statement  of  the  main  points  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  will  greatly  assist 
the  student  in  his  reading  and  will  prove  an  excellent  means  of  reviewing  and 
making  the  connections  between  various  parts  of  the  book.  The  illustrations 
have  been  well  chosen  and  will  often  heighten  the  reader's  mental  picture. 
The  author  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  draw  upon  the  in^uahle 
Plimpton  collection  and  other  sources  for  his  visual  materiaL  From  the 
Tcwer  of  Knowledge  of  Gregorius  Reisch,  which  first  appeared  in  1504,  to  the 
most  modem  examples  of  constructive  work  in  the  Dewey  experimental  sdiool, 
the  illustrations  are  pertinent,  dear,  and  attractive. 

Frank  P.  Graves 

Omo  State  UNivERSiTy 


General  Science.  By  Bertha  M.  Clark.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,   1912.    Pp.   352.    Illustrated.    Laboratory  manual  for  the 

same.    Pp.  96. 

General  Science,  as  the  name  would  signify,  is  a  book  containing  material 
from  a  number  of  sciences.  The  chief  topics  included  are  mechanics,  heat, 
li^t,  electricity,  hygiene,  applied  chemistry,  and  physiography.  As  may  be 
seen  from  this  list,  there  is  no  attempt  to  include  any  botany  or  zMogy  as 
such,  though  yeasts  and  molds  are  dealt  with  in  coimection  with  hygioie  and 
chonistry. 

Since  the  author  has  dbpensed  with  the  traditional  divisions  of  material  it 
is  interesting  to  note  her  standard  of  selection.  In  the  preface  we  find  a 
statement  of  this:  ''No  claim  is  made  to  originality  in  subject-matter.  Hie 
actual  facts,  thewies,  and  principles  used  are  such  as  have  been  presented  in 
previous  textbooks  of  science  but  the  maimer  and  sequence  of  presentation  ait 
new,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  untried  elsewhere.  These  are  such  as  in  my  experi- 
ence have  aroused  the  greatest  interest  and  initiative,  and  such  as  have  at  the 
same  time  given  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  informational  standpoint." 

As  usefulness  and  interest  determine  the  subject-matter,  so  do  interest  and 
simplicity  determine  the  method  of  presentation.  The  book  is  certainly  inter- 
esting, and  simple  enough  to  be  used  by  a  seventh-grade  pupil  with  appredatioD. 
For  an  example  of  its  style  and  method  I  quote  the  following  discussion  of  the 
expansion  of  solids  which  follows  a  similar  discussion  on  liquids:  "Not  only 
liquids  are  affected  by  heat  and  cold  but  solids  also  are  subject  to  similar 
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changes.  A  metal  ball  which  when  cool  will  just  slip  through  a  metal  ring  will, 
when  heated,  be  too  large  to  slip  through  the  ring/'  (Here  a  pictorial  illustra- 
tion is  provided.)  "Telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  which  in  winter  are 
stretched  taut  from  pole  to  pole,  sag  in  hot  weather  and  are  much  too  long. 
In  summer  they  are  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  become  strongly 
heated,  and  expand  sufficiently  to  sag.  If  the  wires  were  stretched  taut  in 
sununer  there  would  not  be  sufficient  leeway  for  the  contraction,  and  in  winter 
they  would  snap."  Accompan3dng  the  text  is  a  laboratory  manual.  This 
provides  for  simple  exercises  to  illustrate  the  facts  given  in  the  text.  Here  also 
no  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  way  of  mathematical  problems  or  complicated 
a(^>aratus.  Each  experiment  is  to  show  dearly  some  simple  principle  learned 
in  the  text.  For  example,  to  accompany  the  above-mentioned  study  of  the 
expansion  of  metals  an  exercise  is  given  to  the  pupils.  In  brief  it  is  this.  A 
bar  of  iron  is  measured,  heated  a  given  number  of  degrees,  and  measured  at  the 
new  temperature.  From  the  data  so  obtained  the  expansion  of  one  centimeter 
of  iron  when  heated  one  degree  is  determined.  "This  b  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  iron.''  The  experiment  is  not  so  conducted  as  to  provide  any 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  will  at  least  impress  the  fact  that  the 
iron  did  expand  and,  if  properly  conducted,  should  make  the  pupils  keen  in 
observing  the  means  of  adjustment  to  such  action  in  bridges,  rails,  etc. 

This  book  does  not  provide  a  course  in  science  in  the  sense  of  affording  a 
training  in  scientific  thinking  or  developing  a  scientific  attitude  toward  the 
phenomena  studied.  What  it  does  accomplish  is  to  give  the  child  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  things  with  which  he  has  most  to  do  and  to  explain 
those  phenomena  which  most  concern  him.  It  has  the  same  relationship  to 
physics,  hygiene,  and  chonistry  that  nature-study  has  to  botany  and  zodlogy. 
As  a  text  to  follow  one  in  nature-study  in  the  grades  General  Science  would  be 
excellent.  Like  the  texts  in  Nature-Study  it  has  been  free  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  pupil  aside  from  any  traditional  course  of  study  requirements 
or  even  of  justification  as  a  mental  discipline. 

At  the  time  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  most  children,  particularly 
boys,  have  a  great  interest  in  knowing  how  and  why  many  things  are  done. 
It  is  the  age  of  planning  and  making  things,  the  age  when  a  boy  wants  to  do 
something  practicaL  At  this  time  the  demand  is  great  for  popular  science 
literature  and  for  books  such  as  Haw  to  Make  a  Sail-Boat,  Since  children  will 
apply  a  large  part  of  their  interest  in  this  way  it  seems  as  though  this  energy 
might  be  much  better  used  if  intelligently  encouraged  in  school  by  such  a  text 
as  General  Science.  j^^  ^   Montgomery 

Univessitt  of  CmCAGO 

The  Country  School.    By  Homer  H.  Seerley.    New  York:  Scribner, 

1913- 
The  main  title  of  this  book  is  not  inclusive  enough.    The  explanatory  sub- 
title, "A  Study  of  Its  Foundations,  Relations,  Developments,  Activities, 
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and  Possibilities/*  conveys  a  more  adequate  idea  of  its  scope.  Thou^  per- 
haps it  offers  nothing  new  on  the  work  of  actual  teaching  in  the  schoolroom, 
it  organizes  current  knowledge  on  the  subject  into  a  workable  body  of  informa- 
tion, intended  specifically  for  the  country  teacher.  The  possibilities  of  the 
country  school  are  dealt  with  at  large.  Fully  developed  it  is  to  be  a  community 
center,  reflecting  every  phase  of  community  life.  It  is  comparable  to  the  dty 
community  center  with  a  difference  in  activities  demanded  by  country  living. 
Though  many  activities  are  included  which  can  be  classified  as  neither  urban 
nor  rural,  the  lines  are  drawn  sharply  to  exclude  urban  material,  foreign  to 
country  living.  This  book  is  valuable  to  country  livers  in  that  it  lays  out  a 
scheme  of  conscious  development  for  them,  based  on  past  growth. 

Mabel  Lc»)ge 
Iowa  State  Teachess  College 


Hygiene  for  the  Worker.  By  William  H.  Tolman  and  Adelaide  Wood 
Guthrie.  Edited  by  C.  Ward  Crampton.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  vii+231.    $0.50. 

The  growing  tendency  in  recent  years  to  make  h3rgiene  instruction  pc^ular 
and  practical  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  limit  in  this  volimie. 

''To  equip  the  worker  to  care  for  himself  under  actual  working  conditiosis 
as  they  exist  today  and  to  add  to  his  happiness  and  efficiency  are  the  two  pur- 
poses of  the  book.''  These  purposes  should  be  realized  in  a  large  measure  if 
this  little  book  falls  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  ambitious  boys  and  girls  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

There  are  nineteen  chapters  dealing  with  the  main  topics  of  personal 
hygiene  and  with  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  wage-earners  such  as: 
"Applying  for  a  Position";  "Preparingfor  the  Day's  Work";  "GoodHabiU 
for  the  Worker";  "The  Noon  Hour";  "After  Hours";  "HoUdays  and  Out- 
ings"; "Choice  of  Occupation";  "Occupational  Dangers";  "Fire";  "First 
Aid  to  the  Injured";  and  "What  a  Worker  Has  a  Right  to  Expect." 

The  presentation  is  interesting  and  the  information  seems  to  be  in  general 
accurate,  althoiigh  some  rather  dogmatic  statements  are  found,  as  on  p.  20: 
"Tight,  unventilated  hats  cause  premature  baldness  in  many  men,"  and  on 
p.  13:  "A  cold  bath  is  far  more  beneficial  than  a  warm  one  in  the  morning." 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  excellent  drawings.  "  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  constructive  aspect  of  the  illustration,  and  pictures  of  the  distressing  and 
disagreeable  are  not  to  be  found."  George  L.  Meylan 

Columbia  UNivERSixy         

The  Elements  of  English  VersificaUon.  By  James  Wilson  Bright  and 
Raymond  Durbin  Miller.  Boston  and  London:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1910.    Pp.  xii+166. 

Designedly  elementary,  this  textbook  presents  its  material  clearly,  tersely, 
and  thoroughly.    It  cannot  escape  the  accusation  of  being  rather  dry,  almost 
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flat;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  found  less  acceptable  than  Alden.  On  the 
other  handy  it  gains,  by  casting  off  the  historic  method,  an  immediacy  of 
ai^roach  to  the  technique  of  a  living  art.  Its  chapters  take  up  in  succession 
verse  imits,  the  foot,  the  meter,  the  stanza,  the  poem  of  conventional  form, 
with  introduced  chapters  on  scansion  and  the  quality  of  sotmds.  Examples, 
though  scanty,  are  uniformly  provided,  well  chosen,  and  printed  in  readable 
type.  The  interested  student  will  inevitably  crave  more;  and  for  him  it 
might  have  been  well  to  add  reference  lists  to  other  poems.  The  editors  pro- 
nounce it  difficult  *'to  withhold  comments  on  the  aesthetic  function  of  the 
forms  and  conventionalities  of  the  art."  Better  had  they  not  taken  the  pains  I 
Brief  notes,  such  as  that  the  sonnet  was  originally  and  has  been  chiefly  used 
for  amatory  verse,  that  blank  verse  is  characteristic  of  most  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry — ^with  perhaps  a  mere  note  on  the  periods  of  their  greatest  influence  and 
achievement — ^would  have  enriched  the  book  at  slight  cost  of  space. 

Positive  faults  of  detail  are  few.  In  the  index  it  should  be  stated  whether 
the  reference  is  to  section  or  page.  The  reference  to  peonic  verses  from  §  15^ 
is  incorrect,  as  is  that  in  the  index.  Reference  should  be  made  from  p.  31,  l.i, 
to  §65  for  stichic  verses.  The  citation  of  many  classical  meters  with  no 
example  from  Campion  seems  incongruous.  And  Herrick's  lines  (p.  16)  cer- 
tainly lose  their  intended  funereal  effect  if  read  as  the  editor  suggests. 

In  Alden's  book  we  have  history;  here  we  have  technique.  But  should 
not  a  book  on  versification  have  the  atmosphere,  if  it  be  not  instinct  with  the 
spirit,  of  poetry? 

Percy  W.  Long 

Harvasd  University 


A  Hundred  Years  of  History,  1216-1327.  By  Hilda  Johnstone.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 2.  Pp.  xv+292. 
Miss  Johnstone,  lecturer  in  history  at  Manchester,  England,  has  translated 
a  number  of  extracts  from  the  chroniclers,  together  with  a  few  statutes  taken 
from  Stubbs,  to  illustrate  English  history  from  the  accession  of  Henry  HI  to 
the  death  of  Edward  H. 

With  the  exception  of  the  summons  to  the  magnates  of  the  realm  and  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  (from  Stubbs)  and  the  Peace  of  1359  between  Henry  HI 
and  Louis  DC  (from  Rymer's  Poedera),  all  the  extracts  of  the  first  118  pages — 
about  half  the  book— are  from  Matthew  Paris,  the  chief  of  the  great  historical 
school  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

When  Matthew  Paris'  vivid  and  entrancing  chronicle  ceases,  at  the  year 
1259,  Miss  Johnstone  depends  on  several  sources  for  her  extracts.  The 
Barons'  Wars  and  their  effects  on  contemporaneous  politics  are  told  partly 
from  the  chronicle  of  Rishanger,  the  continuator  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  a 
partisan  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  barons,  partly  from  Thomas  Wykes, 
chronicler  of  Osney  near  Oxford,  and  the  sole  supporter  of  the  Crown  among 
contemporaneous  historians  of  the  great  struggle.    This  is  the  most  illuminating 
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part  of  Miss  Johnstone's  compilation,  because  it  gives  a  g^pse  of  the  pdicy 
and  principles  of  both  the  king's  party  and  the  confederated  barons. 

The  very  important  years  of  Edward  I's  reign,  from  the  accession  down  to 
the  Scottish  period  (1273-^1),  are  passed  over  with  very  scanty  notice.  Th^ 
occupy  only  fifteen  pages  (15&-64)  out  of  nearly  three  hundred.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  the  author,  who  has  given  us  many  pages  of  details  of  tlie 
French  expeditions  of  Henry  HI,  should  have  omitted  almost  the  sli^^itest 
reference  to  the  enduring  work  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  En^^ish  Justinian. 

For  the  close  of  Edward  I's  reign  Miss  Johnstone  relies  almost  entirely 
on  the  chronicle  of  the  Yorkshire  annalist  Walter  of  Hemingbur^  and  for 
Edward  II's  reign  (which  with  di^roportionate  emphasis  occupies  the  last 
third  of  the  book,  pp.  203-^)  the  authority  is  the  anonymous  VUa  Edwardi  II ^ 
with  very  few  extracts  from  Geoffrey  le  Baker's  eulogiang  chronicle  of  Edward 
n,  the  Yorkshire  Gesta  Edwardi,  and  the  Annales  PauUni.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  had  the  author  drawn  more  largely  on  the  last-named  source,  for 
the  chronicler  of  St.  Paul's  was  a  Londoner  and  a  layman.  Few  chnmides 
of  the  Middle  Ages  reflect  the  dvic  spirit  and  still  fewer  transcend  the  monastic 
point  of  view. 

We  are  puzzled  to  know  just  what  function  Miss  Johnstone's  interesting 
collection  of  extracts  could  fulfil  in  the  pedagogical  scheme.  As  a  ''source- 
book" it  could  serve  only  for  a  class  studying  a  most  restricted  porti<m  of 
English  history,  and  for  the  ^)ecial  student  of  the  mid-Plantagenet  period 
it  could  by  no  means  replace  the  full  text  of  Matthew  Paris,  Hemingburi^, 
on  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  advanced  student  will  not  need  this  r^rint 
of  extracts  from  record  and  chronicle;  and  for  the  elementary  student,  the 
extracts,  presented  as  they  are  without  introduction  or  comment,  and  in  sodi 
great  abundance  would,  we  fear,  be  somewhat  confusing  and  bewildering. 

D.  S.  MUZZET 
ETmCAL  CULTUSB  SCHOOL 

New  York  City 


The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  Arthur 
ScHULTZE.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1912.  Pp.  xx-l-370.  $1.25. 
This  book  differs  from  the  two  well-known  books  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics — ^the  one  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  the  other  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  A.  Yoimg — ^in  that  it  covers  a  much  more  restricted  fidd.  The 
book  b  for  the  most  part  a  publication  of  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  by  the 
author  at  New  York  University,  in  which  he  aimed  to  give  concrete  discussions 
of  problems  which  arise  in  actual  teaching.  Excepting  the  two  introductory 
chapters,  the  author  has  largely  avoided  generalities  and  has  confined  himself 
to  concrete  illustrations  of  effective  methods  of  attack  of  fimdamental  U^cs. 
Although  the  book  contains  much  material  that  is  obvious  and  commonplace 
to  the  experienced  teacher,  it  will,  nevertheless,  prove  valuable  to  him,  because 
of  the  numerous  exercises  and  many  clear  figures.    There  are  118  exercises  and 
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51  figures  in  the  chapter  on  equality  of  triangles  (chap,  viii)  alone.  The 
various  topics  are  treated  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
inexperienced  teacher. 

Tlie  author  is  a  vigorous  exponent  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  education. 
In  the  preface  its  purpose  is  stated  as  being  'Ho  make  mathematics  teaching 
more  dhdplinary  and  less  informational."  It  is,  therefore,  more  important  for 
a  student  "to  learn  how  to  demonstrate,  than  to  learn  demonstrations." 
Throughout  the  book  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  training 
pupils  how  to  attack  a  problem.  Two  chapters  (chaps,  xi  and  xv)  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  modes  of  attacking  theorems  and  problems. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the 
present  inefficiency  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  False  aim  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor,  memoriter  work  on  the  part  of  the  student,  "star"  students, 
and  attaching  great  significance  to  spectacular  results  obtained  by  examina- 
tions for  which  deliberate  preparation  has  been  made,  are  the  chief  evils  stated. 
The  second  chapter  deals  in  detail  with  the  aim  and  disciplinary  value  of  mathe- 
matics. The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  with  the  following  topics:  various 
methods  .(chap,  iii),  definitions  (chap,  v),  the  first  propositions  in  geometry 
(ckap.  vi),  original  exercises  (chap,  vii),  miscellaneous  topics  of  the  first  book 
of  geometry  (chap,  x),  proportion  theorems  (chap,  xiv),  impossible  construc- 
tions (chap,  xvi),  remariLS  on  solid  geometry  (chap,  xvii),  applied  problems 
(chap,  zviii),  and  the  teaching  of  trigonometry  (chap.  xix).  Topics  or  pure 
mathematics  are  treated  imder  foundations  of  mathematics  (chap,  xiv), 
methods  of  attack  (chap,  xv),  limits  (chap,  xiii),  and  the  circle  (chap.  xii). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  following  principles  are  stated  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  trigonometry:  (i)  emphasize  all  parts  applicable  to  practical  problems 
or  which  lead  indirectly  to  such  applications;  (3)  reduce  topics  which  require 
memorizing;  (3)  define  functions  as  the  quotients  of  the  sides  of  the  right 
triangle;  (4)  introduce  general  definitions  and  extended  theory  late  in  the 
course,  after  the  student  has  applied  the  elementary  theory  to  many  practical 
problems.  Most  of  the  textbooks  recently  published  bear  out  these  principles 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  teachers  of  trigonometry  are  accepting  these 
principles  as  basic. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  curriculum  of  algebra,  there  b  a  brief  discussion 
of  combined  mathematics.  The  author  attempts  to  state  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  little  sympathy  with  complete  correlation 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  gives  but  two  reasons 
against  the  correlation  movement:  (i)  that  this  is  in  an  experimental  stage, 
(2)  that  "there  exist  many  high  schools  in  which  the  first-year  students  are 
not  capable  of  attacking  geometry  as  successfully  as  algebra"  because  "algebra 
resembles  arithmetic."  In  the  light  of  European  experience  and  the  recent 
experience  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  high  schools  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  first  argument  needs  no  longer  to  be  refuted.  The  condition  given  as  the 
second  reason  would  be  extremely  hard  to  prove.    Progressive  grade  teachers 
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are  everywhere  insisting  that  they  be  permitted  to  teach  the  elementary 
theorems  and  applications  of  geometry  because  (i)  it  is  natural,  (2)  their 
students  have  the  ability,  and  (3)  students  are  interested  in  this  type  of  mathe- 
matics. This  demand  is  sound  in  the  light  of  modem  pedagogy.  The  equa- 
tions of  generalized  arithmetic  are  being  emphasized.  All  this  means  correlated 
mathematics  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Under  this  con- 
dition correlated  mathematics  follows  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  because 
it  "resembles  arithmetic"  of  the  grades. 

Thus  there  will  be  a  natural  and  unbroken  development  from  the  time  the 
student  has  mastered  the  fimdamental  niunber  concepts  in  the  lower  elemen- 
tary grades  to  the  advanced  university  courses.  The  questions  to  be  asked 
are:  (i)  Ought  the  condition  which  the  author  describes  to  exist?  (2)  If  not, 
would  not  a  proper  correlation  eliminate  it  ? 

Raleigh  Schooling 

Univeksity  High  School 
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THE  SHIFTING  SCHOOL  POPULATION 


WALTER  A.  JESSXJP 
The  State  Univenity  of  Iowa 


Any  discussion  of  the  general  topic  of  the  economy  of  time  in 
education  must  include  a  consideration  of  the  social  factors  involved 
in  the  agencies  included  in  organized  educational  endeavor.  Cer- 
tain well-defined  groupings  are  to  be  noted  in  any  such  study. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  these  groupings  are  so  clearly  set 
off  and  class  consciousness  is  so  manifestly  evident  that  actual 
dass  antagonisms  develop.  Traces  of  such  clashes  between  boards 
and  teachers,  teachers  and  students,  are  by  no  means  infrequent. 
Even  a  rough  grouping  of  the  school  population  reveals  a  number  of 
classes.  For  example,  the  school-board  members,  the  superintend- 
ents, principals,  teachers,  and  students,  to  say  nothing  of  medical 
inspectors,  school  nurses,  attendance  officers,  janitors,  etc. 

Consideration  of  the  social  setting  of  any  educational  situation 
forces  home  the  fact  that  any  proposed  reorganization  is  conditioned 
by  social  laws  operating  relentlessly,  even  if  imperceptibly.  Pre- 
judices must  be  overcome,  leadership  must  be  developed,  and  public 
opinion  must  be  created,  and,  not  least,  patience  for  evidences  of 
results  must  be  observed. 

In  a  democracy  social  changes  are  wrought  slowly,  through  the 
influence  of  well-known  sociological  forces,  not  through  fiat  from 
any  authoritative  source.  Leadership  of  propaganda  involving 
social  change,  such  as  an  educational  reorganization,  must  have 
certain  qualities  of  stability,  of  permanence,  in  order  to  be  effective. 
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The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  peculiarities 
about  the  scfaod  population  which  in  any  way  limit  the  attaimnent 
of  the  desired  reorganizations  to  be  effected  in  the  economy  of 
time.  What  of  the  permanence  with  which  this  population  is  hdd 
together?  Will  next  year  find  the  same  group  at  work  on  the 
same  problem?  For  how  long  a  time  can  we  count  upon  an 
aggressive  campaign  ?  These  and  similar  questions  make  it  worth 
our  while  to  direct  attention  to  the  mobility  of  the  different  school 
groups  within  the  larger  group. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 

A  study  of  the  forces,  legal  and  otherwise,  which  control  the 
tenure  of  members  of  boards  of  education,  school  trustees,  or  school 
committees,  reveals  the  fact  that  provisions  are  such  as  to  make 
their  term  relatively  short.  The  majority  of  states  have  passed 
legal  enactments  limiting  the  term  to  three  years.  Some  states 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  place  limitations  barring  a  member  from 
immediate  re-election  to  a  second  term.  This  is  something  of  a 
measure  of  the  American  attitude  toward  anything  like  penna- 
nence  in  holding  what  is  considered  to  be  a  state  office.  Indeed, 
in  many  cities  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant  struggle  to  secure 
change  in  membership  of  the  board,  in  order  to  effect  changes  in 
the  schools  or  in  the  handling  of  the  school  funds.  With  this 
condition  as  it  is,  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the  diq)0si- 
tion  to  shift  responsibility  for  serious  undertakings  to  oncoming 
boards  is  so  common  ? 

With  the  annual  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  board,  it  b 
not  surprising  to  find  that  hesitation  is  manifest  on  a  proposition 
to  imdertake  a  policy  whose  outcome  requires  a  campaign  for  a 
period  of  years.  Commercial  and  industrial  organizations  have 
long  realized  the  value  of  stability  in  policy,  and  more  and  more  do 
we  see  plans  developed  by  these  interests  to  guarantee  stability  in 
control.  Long-time  leases,  incorporated  organizations,  centraliza- 
tion of  control,  all  are  manifestations  in  one  way  or  another  of  the 
necessity  tor  stability.  What  bank  or  mercantile  establishment  or 
manufacturing  concern  coidd  prosper  under  a  system  of  director- 
ship with  so  short  a  tenure  and  such  a  shift  of  personnel  as  that 
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found  among  school  directors  ?  The  shifting  of  membershq),  whkh 
means  too  often  a  shifting  of  responsibility,  is  certainly  not  favorable 
toward  undertaking  a  struggle  for  reorganization  which  may  be 
prolonged  through  a  long  period  of  time. 

Warm  personal  relationships  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  relationship  which  surrounds  the  school-board  membershq). 
Proposed  economies  not  infrequently  involve  a  readjustment  of 
some  human  relationship.  With  the  shifting  nature  of  the  board 
of  education  it  is  but  natural  that  they  shrink  from  making 
dianges  which  affect  these  human  relationships.  Even  though 
we  may  get  intellectual  assent  to  the  wisdom  of  a  proposition 
involving  change,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  get  a  board  actually 
to  make  changes,  if  these  changes  include  any  wholesale  personal 
readjustments. 

SUFERINTENDEKTS 

The  early  visitation  committee,  which  at  times  grew  to  the 
proportion  of  a  town  delegation  headed  by  the  town  officials  and  the 
local  dignitaries,  gave  way  to  a  system  of  visitation,  inspection, 
or  siq>ervision  by  an  agent  of  the  board  called  the  school  superin- 
tendent. Many  of  our  modem  school  superintendents  have 
become  more  or  less  expert  in  doing  the  things  which  they  set  out 
to  do.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  these  men  are  of 
sufficient  permanence  in  their  relationship  to  the  problems  con- 
cerned to  be  able  to  bring  about  the  changes  necessary  in  order  that 
genuine  economies  may  be  effected  in  the  organization  of  school 
activities.  Even  though  these  men  are  in  constant  contact  with 
the  schools,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  social  forces  operative 
in  the  schools  are  of  such  a  nature  that  constructive  organization 
demands  continuity  of  policy  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Conditions  which  affect  school  superintendents  vary  somewhat 
from  one  section  of  the  coimtry  to  another  with  the  differences  in 
size  of  commimity  units.  An  analysis  has  recently  been  made  of 
the  data  concerning  over  1,200  dty  superintendents  employed 
in  towns  of  4,000  popidation  or  over  throughout  the  United 
States.  (This  material  was  taken  from  the  191 2  directory  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.)  One  himdred  and  seventy- 
one  of  these  superintendents  had  been  newly  elected  to  their 
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position,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  number  had  been  in  their  present 
position  two  years  or  less,  and  only  about  half  of  them  had  been  in 
their  present  position  more  than  four  years.  No  one  knows  just 
what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  these  figures,  yet  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  takes  some  little  time  for  the  newly 
elected  superintendent  to  become  personally  adjusted  to  a  situation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it  takes  to  make  an  intdligent  pro- 
f essk)nal  adjustment.  The  general  state  of  unrest  which  acoHn- 
panies  the  fact  that  even  in  the  largest  cities  changes  in  the  office 
of  school  superintendent  are  frequent  is  certainly  not  conducive 
toward  the  serious  consideration  of  policies  which  can  only  be 
effected  after  a  long-drawn-out  struggle.  It  is  certainly  significant 
in  this  connection  that  schools  famed  for  thdr  excellence  are  almost 
always  headed  by  men  who  have  remained  in  charge  for  a  period 
of  time  much  longer  than  the  median  teniure  for  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country. 

A  study  was  made  last  year  of  the  teniure  of  Indiana  siqierin- 
tendents  by  Mr.  Edwards,  a  graduate  student  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. He  found  that  for  the  year  191 2  the  median  tenure  of  186 
Indiana  superintendents  was  2 .  16  years.  Ahnost  one-third  <rf  the 
men  were  new  to  thdr  position  that  year.  As  a  further  check  on 
the  same  thing,  figures  were  gathered  for  the  teniue  of  the  Indiana 
superintendents  for  almost  a  half-century.  It  was  found  that 
the  median  tenure  for  1864  was  1.8  years;  for  1874,  2.5;  for  1884, 
2.3;  1894,  2.4;  1904,  2.9  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  quite  clearly 
that  the  heads  of  the  schools  of  Indiana  have  always  been  a  nq[>idly 
shifting  lot.  With  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  positions  open 
some  years,  and  for  a  half-century,  roughly,  half  of  the  positions 
open  every  other  year,  it  would  seem  that  this  condition  deserved 
consideration  in  any  attempt  at  interpreting  school  conditions. 
The  forty-six  men  receiving  salaries  above  $1,500  had  a  tenure  <rf 
only  four  years,  thus  showing  that  Indiana  conditions  are  not  far 
different  from  conditions  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  similar  analysis  was  made  of  Iowa  conditions  in  a  graduate 
class  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  In  191 2  the  superintendents 
in  250  accredited  schools  had  a  median  tenure  of  only  two  years. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  were  new  to  their  position 
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that  year.  Figures  were  gathered  for  1902  for  the  same  cities.  It 
was  found  that  conditions  were  ahnost  identical,  both  in  median 
tenure  and  new  appointments  to  positions.  The  situation  was 
even  more  striking  when  schools  were  added  which  were  not  on  the 
accredited  list  In  this  case,  out  of  768  schools  considered,  340, 
or  46  per  cent,  of  the  positions  were  open  last  year;  190,  or  24  per 
cent,  additional  positions  were  open  the  year  before;  thus  550  or, 
70  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  these  sdiools  had  been  in  their 
positions  two  years  or  less.  This  gives  something  of  the  amount  of 
shifting  in  the  executive  popidation  of  the  schools  of  Iowa. 

The  figures  for  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  for  the  accredited 
and  non-accredited  schools  of  particular  states,  all  point  in  the 
same  direction,  and  show  quite  clearly  that,  not  only  in  the  past  but 
today,  school  superintendents  are  itinerants,  shifting  by  hundreds 
and  even  thousands,,  if  the  smaller  commimities  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, annually.  Is  not  this  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  any 
plan  for  modifying  school  conditions  which  actually  change  the 
school  organization?  Someone  has  said  that  ^Ve  reward  school 
men  by  allowing  them  to  move  away."  This  is  certainly  true  of 
superintendents,  and  this  feeling  penneates  the  whole  group.  Pro- 
fessional advancement  comes  by  shifting  to  a  new  position,  rather 
than  through  the  recognition  of  an  increased  value  by  a  grateful 
community.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  shifting  from  position  to  po- 
sition is  so  clearly  recognized  today  that  many  superintendents  tend 
to  apologize  to  colleagues  for  staying  in  one  position  for  any  length 
of  time;  and  is  it  not  true  that  public  sentiment  in  many  communi- 
ties is  indined  to  measure  success  or  failure  by  the  same  standard  ? 
Some  states  actually  forbid  the  election  of  a  superintendent  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year.  When  advancement  comes  by  jiunp- 
ing  to  new  positions,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  ambitious  school 
man  tends  to  direct  attention  toward  the  things  that  can  be  quickly 
adjusted  with  only  a  little  friction,  rather  than  to  attack  the  big 
thmgs  that  can  only  be  effected  through  a  persbtent  campaign  for 
a  period  <rf  years. 

PRINCIPALS 

When  attention  is  directed  toward  the  high-school  principals, 
the  same  question  arises.    How  long  do  they  remain  in  their  posi- 
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tion  ?  Do  they  remain  long  enough  to  justify  them  in  attempting 
to  solve  big  problems  of  organization  ?  To  what  extent  are  hig^ 
school  policies  continuous? 

Mr.  Shidder  of  Indiana  University  has  made  an  analysis  <A 
certain  social  features  of  183  princ^>als  in  the  Indiana  hig^  schools. 
Taken  irrespective  of  the  size  of  towns  concerned,  it  was  found 
that  45  per  cent  of  these  men  were  new  to  their  positions  last  year. 
In  the  towns  of  over  25,000  popidation  one-third  of  the  men  weie 
new,  while  in  the  smallest  towns  almost  two-thirds  of  the  nmnber 
were  new  to  their  situation.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  shift 
within  this  group. 

The  difficulties  of  personal  adjustment  in  connection  with 
home,  church,  and  social  conditions  had  to  be  met  at  the  same  time 
as  the  professional  adjustments  to  boards,  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  pupils.    When  it  is  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
latter  were  also  new  to  the  situation  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  many  of  these  hig^-school  principals  failed  to  make  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  in  time  for  re-election  the  next  year  and  were 
forced  again  to  shift  positions.    The  traditions,  customs,  and 
sodal  forces  were  operative  both  in  the  school  and  the  community 
continuously.    These  pressures  did  not  wait  for  the  new  man  to 
gra^  the  situation.    They  go  relentlessly  on.    Certainly  any 
modifications  to  be  made  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  hig^ 
schools  are  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  there  are  such  insistent 
surface  adjustments  to  be  made  by  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
high-school  principals  annually.    This  shifting  of  position  for  the 
principal  is  the  logical  outcome  of  present  operating  conditions, 
in  regard  to  school  salaries  and  tenure  in  the  state.    For  illustra- 
tion, 160  cases  were  analyzed  to  find  out  the  relation  between 
salary  paid  and  nmnber  of  years  in  present  position,  with  the 
following  results: 
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From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  men  who  stay  the  second 
year  get  slightly  higher  median  salary  than  those  who  st£^  one  year. 
But  those  who  stay  three  or  four  years  in  the  same  position  actually 
recdve  lower  salaries.  In  the  long  nm  the  men  able  to  command 
the  higher  salaries  leave  after  they  have  stayed  a  couple  of  years, 
while  the  poorly  paid  ones  are  the  ones  whose  teniure  is  the  longer. 

A  comparison  of  the  median  salary  paid  in  different  classes  of 
towns  indicate  that  the  high-school  principal  can  find  his  best 
hope  for  increased  earnings  by  jimiping  to  another  position.  The 
median  salary  for  principals  in  the  six  classes  based  on  population 
was  as  follows: 

SiM  of  Town  Medkn  Sakiy 

A $  632 

B 690 

C 906 

D 985 

E 1,233 

F 1,588 

This  salary  difference,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  these  positions  are  vacant  annually,  tempts  the 
principal  constantly  to  try  for  a  prize  in  another  town.  That 
they  are  not  imsuccessful  in  this  attempt  to  secure  jobs  in  a  large 
system  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  median  total 
niunber  of  years'  experience  of  the  principals  in  the  different 
classes  of  towns: 
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Thus  principals  with  the  same  amoimt  of  median  experience 
and  even  actually  yoimger  median  beginning  age,  receive  $264  more 
salary  in  class  C  towns  than  in  class  A  towns.  Again,  principals 
with  the  same  amount  of  experience  and  the  same  beginning  age 
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receive  $295  more  salary  in  class  D  towns  than  in  dass  F  towns. 
Principals  with  the  same  amoimt  of  experience  receive  $355  mare 
salary  in  class  F  towns  than  in  class  E.  The  high-school  princq[>al 
who  analyzes  the  conditions  under  which  he  works  will  realise 
that  the  road  to  increased  earnings  is  to  shift  from  towns  of  one 
population  class  to  another.  This  process  is  going  on  so  rapidly 
that  ther^  are  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  princ^MiIships 
open  all  along  the  line. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  situation  little  can  be  said  q)ecifically. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  development  of  internal  school  policy 
takes  time.  The  social  fabric  of  the  high  school  is  of  such  nature 
that  many  evils  cannot  be  corrected  by  offidal  decree.  Certainty 
such  a  rapid  shift  of  administration  is  unfavorable  for  any  change 
which  needs  scientific  investigation^  social  leadership,  and  om- 
tinuity  of  policy.  The  very  nature  of  these  demands  is  such  that 
they  are  well  nigh  impossible  under  present  conditions. 

TEACHERS 

It  is  trite  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  tftfirhing 
group  in  the  scheme  of  education.  Certainly  any  proposals  for 
effecting  economy  of  time  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  popidation.  Hence  the  question  arises  again.  To 
what  extent  do  these  people  remain  in  one  position  long  enough 
to  become  effective  agents  in  making  anything  like  pennanent 
improvements  ? 

An  analysis  of  the  careers  of  over  850  hig^-school  teachers  in 
Indiana  brought  out  the  fact  that  almost  40  per  cent  of  these 
teachers  were  new  to  their  positions  last  year;  upward  of  50  per 
cent  had  been  in  their  present  position  two  years  or  less.  In  the 
largest  dties  almost  one-fifth  of  the  positions  were  filled  last  year, 
while  the  number  amounted  to  almost  three-fifths  in  the  smalls 
towns.  The  slightly  better  salaries  paid  in  the  larger  towns  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  vacancies  annually  in  each  of  the 
popidation  groups  tend  to  make  the  teacher  look  to  a  position  in 
another  school  rather  than  to  permanence  of  tenure  in  a  par- 
ticular school.  Thus  the  inexperienced  teacher  accepts  almost  any 
place  the  first  year,  with  the  expectation  of  capitalizing  the  expen- 
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ence  by  shif ting  to  a  slightly  better  school  the  second  year,  a  still 
different  school  of  a  somewhat  higher  class  the  third  year,  and  so  on. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  procedure  is  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  teachers  in  towns  of  10,000  or  less  have  a  total 
experience  of  5  years  or  less.  The  wasteful  effect  of  this  plan  for 
the  smaller  communities  is  serious.  The  small  town  annually 
affords  practice  for  the  inexperienced  teacher.  This  teacher  goes 
to  a  larger  town  and  gets  furtiier  practice  for  a  still  larger  town.  It 
might  not  be  so  bad  to  put  up  with  one  year's  practice,  if  the  teacher 
who  profited  by  the  practice  would  stay  in  the  community  long 
enough  to  be  of  genuine  service  in  helping  to  solve  the  local  problems. 

That  this  shifting  among  high-school  teachers  is  not  confined 
to  small  schools  or  particular  states,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  for  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  on  the  approved  list  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
In  Wisconsin  out  of  over  800  teachers  46  per  cent  were  new  to 
their  position  last  year;  in  Colorado,  44  per  cent;  in  Missoiui, 
37  per  cent;  in  Iowa,  37  per  cent;  in  Indiima,  40  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  students  of  educational  administration 
will  give  some  attention  to  the  problems  of  evaluating  the  effect 
of  a  change  of  teachers.  A  recent  application  of  the  Courtis  tests 
in  an  Iowa  school  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  work  in  arithmetic 
was  from  one  to  foiu:  grades  below  nonnal  in  an  eighth  grade 
that  had  changed  teachers  three  times  this  year.  This  is  but  a 
straw  and  may  mean  nothing.  However,  when  it  is  realized  that 
in  Iowa  the  shifting  among  elementary  teachers  is  even  more 
than  among  high-school  teachers  it  should  be  followed  up  by  f luther 
investigation.  (The  recent  Iowa  Schools  Commission  estimates 
that  72  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  of  Iowa  have  a  new  teacher 
every  year  and  33J  per  cent,  three  new  teachers  each  year.) 

STUDENTS 

No  adequate  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  mobility  of  the 
students  from  school  to  school.  However,  a  recent  postal-card 
inquiry  sent  to  a  list  of  towns  in  the  North  Central  territory  selected 
at  random,  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  students  in  the  first-year 
high  school  are  heavily  drawn  from  outside  school  sjrstems.    Some 
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high  schools  report  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  students  of  their 
Senk)r  class  as  not  having  done  all  their  high-school  work  within 
that  particular  school.  The  central  tendency  for  this  characteristic 
is  about  one-fifth.  These  figures  are  in  a  measure  indicative  of  the 
interdependence  among  high  schools.  The  problem  of  assimilating 
pupils  from  other  schools  is  by  no  means  insignificant  Dr.  Keyes 
foimd  that  the  changing  pupil  doubled  his  expectancy  of  non- 
promotion.  These  factors  have  served  in  the  past  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  many  of  the  features  of  uniformity,  such  as  textbooks,  course 
of  study  and  the  like.  These  conditions  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
plan  of  reorganization. 

The  school  teachers  have  been  characterized  by  Dr.  Coffinan 
as  a  nomadic  lot  The  same  characterization  can  be  rij^tfuOy 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  school  popidation.  Are  we  not  then 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  limitations  to  be  found  in  a  nomadk 
group  of  society?  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  build 
up  a  different  attitude  toward  the  shifting  popidation?  Many 
factors  are  today  operating  toward  placing  a  premium  Mpom 
rapid  change  of  position;  might  it  not  be  possible  by  intelligent 
recognition  of  this  situation  to  place  a  premiimi  upon  results  to 
be  obtained  only  by  contimuty  of  service  ?  Hail  the  day  when  it 
shall  become  socially  respectable  and  economically  safe  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  school  popidation  to  stick  to  one  task  until 
some  measure  of  real  progress  is  effected! 
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RELATIVE    EFFICIENCY    OF    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE 
SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


GEORGE  M.  POTTER 
Shurtleff  College,  Alton,  Illinois 


INTRODnCTION 

In  his  report  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  for 
the  year  1906-7,  President  Eliot  commented  at  some  length  as 
to  the  distribution  of  honors  both  in  regard  to  classes  represented 
and  in  regard  to  the  preparatory  schools  represented  in  the  honor 
lists.  He  said :  ''  It  is  true  that  the  public  schools  deliver  to  Harvard 
College  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who,  during  their  college  life, 
attain  high  standing  as  scholars.    Out  of  199  scholarship-holders  for 

theyear  1906-7, 1 29  were  prepared  in  the  public  schools The 

list  of  these  candidates  entitled  to  Commencement  Posts  contained 
112  names,  75  of  whom  come  from  the  public  schools  while  only  37 
come  from  endowed  and  private  schools."  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  relative  nimiber  from  each  type  of  preparatory  school,  but 
statistics  show  that  the  endowed  and  private  schools  furnish  the 
majority  in  the  entering  classes  of  Harvard. 

In  tiie  president's  report  to  the  Yale  Corporation  for  191 1, 
Dean  Jones  of  Yale  College,  commenting  on  this  same  subject,  says, 
''The  general  tendency  of  high-school  students  to  do  better  work  in 
coU^e  than  those  who  have  prepared  at  private  schools  is  observable 
in  this  class  (1914).  The  general  average  for  high-school  men  in 
their  work  from  October  i  to  March  20  was  272 . 6,  while  the  average 
for  all  the  Andover,  Exeter,  Hill,  and  Hotchkiss  men  was  263 . 9  for 
the  same  period."  The  four  schools  named  send  105  out  of  the  186 
men  sent  from  all  the  private  schools.  Further,  in  commenting  on 
this  same  class,  he  says:  ''  In  December,  74  had  made  records  which 
placed  them  on  the  Honor  List;  27  of  these  were  high-school  men 
and  47  were  from  private  schools  so  that  33)  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school  men  and  28  per  cent  of  the  private-school  men  constituted  the 
division." 
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From  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  January  3,  1912,  the  M- 
lowmg  is  quoted: 

An  aDalysis  of  the  lists  (of  schdan  for  the  cuirent  3rear]  shows  sonae  inte^ 
ing  results.  Classified  according  to  schools,  of  the  srholanihips  in  Group  1, 37 
went  to  men  from  public  hi^  schools,  la  to  men  from  endowed  and  private 
schools,  4  to  men  who  came  from  tutors,  other  collies,  or  throu^  some  other 
mode  of  preparation.  In  Group  H,  80  scholarnhips  went  to  men  frtHu  public 
hi^  schods,  37  to  men  from  endowed  and  private  schools,  24  to  men  from 
tutors,  other  colleges,  etc  In  Group  m,  78  scholarships  went  to  men  from 
public  hi^  schools,  18  to  men  from  endowed  and  private  schools,  12  to  men 
frcHn  tutors,  other  colleges,  etc.  Here  is  a  very  strildng  prqKmderance  of  high 
standing  among  men  who  come  from  the  public  high  schools,  for  the  numbers 
coming  from  these  schools  and  from  the  endowed  and  private  schools  are  not 
far  frcHn  equal:  for,  in  the  three  dasses  widcb  count  here  (leaving  out  the  men 
frx>m  tutors,  other  colleges,  etc),  about  45  per  cent  came  from  the  public 
schods  and  55  per  cent  from  the  private.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  argue  from 
these  figures,  however,  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  men 
who  are  working  their  way  through  Harvard  College,  in  whole  or  in  part,  come 
from  the  public  schools,  and  that  they  have  therefore  a  potent  incentive  to 
study  which  is  in  every  way  worthy,  but  which  the  other  men  do  not  have. 
Even  with  this  allowance,  however,  these  lists  make  dear  the  striHig  and  sub- 
stantial quality  of  the  men  sent  to  Harvard  from  the  public  hi^  sdioob. 

These  three  reports  served  to  suggest  this  study.  Educational 
conditicMis  ui  New  England  differ  radically  from  those  in  the 
Central  West.  In  the  East  there  is  no  notable  system  ot  state 
imiversities  nor  is  the  public  high  school  held  in  such  esteem  as  in 
the  West.  Moreover,  the  academy  has  always  flourished  in  the 
East  while  the  high  school  is  probably  best  developed  in  the  central 
states.  The  following  questions  therefore  suggested  themselves: 
Would  a  study  of  the  records  of  students  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  reveal  the  same  results  as  those  given  in  the  three  reports 
quoted?  Is  the  public  high  school  more  efficient  as  a  odl^ge- 
preparatory  institution  than  an  endowed  or  private  schocrf? 
Parents  and  educators  have  been  asking  these  and  similar  questiiMis 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  throwing  more  lig^t  on 
this  mooted  point  that  this  study  was  undertaken. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem,  then,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  "To  determine 
the  relative  efficiency  of  public  and  private  secondary  instituticms." 
Two  sq>arate  lines  of  investigation  will  be  taken  up: 
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I.  Through  a  shoil  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  devdopment 
d  each  type  of  school,  the  present  status  and  the  purposes  of  each 
win  be  shown. 

n.  From  an  examination  of  marks  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  conclusions  will  be  drawn  as  to  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  two  kinds  of  institution  in  preparing  students  for 
college. 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  word  academy  will  be  used  to 
designate  all  private  educational  agencies,  whether  endowed,  under 
church  control,  or  under  private  ownership,  which  are  doing  work  of 
secondary  grade;  that  is,  by  academy  is  meant  any  (private) 
'^school  or  seminary  of  learning  holding  a  rank  between  a  college 
and  a  common  school."    (International  Dictionary). 

I.     HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Of  the  two  school  types  wldch  are  to  be  compared  the  academy  is 
the  older,  dating  as  far  back  as  Franklin  Academy  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Dummer  Academy  in  Massachusetts.    Not  until  1780, 
however,  through  the  f  oimding  of  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 
did  there  really  exist  an  academy,  a  school  type  which  is  dis- 
tinctively an  American  product.    From  that  time  on  for  ahnost 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  academy  held  a  dominant  place  in 
the  American  school  system.    The  high-water  mark  was  probably 
reached  in  1850  when  the  figures  of  the  national  commissioner  placed 
the  number  of  academies  as  between  6,000  and  7,000.    This  was  the 
zenith  of  its  influence  and  popularity.    Since  i860,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  imtil,  according  to  the  commissioner's  report  of 
1910,  the  number  of  academies  was  only  about  1,800.    This  period 
marking  the  decline  of  the  academy  has  been  coincident  with  the 
period  of  rapid  increase  in  the  mmiber  of  high  schools.    While  on  the 
decline,  yet  the  academies  contained  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
secondary  students  in  the  coimtry  imtil  1880  and  were  not  passed 
by  the  high  schools  in  enrohnent  imtil  1887.    In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  renewal  of  interest  in  private  secondary  education, 
manifested  by  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  by  an  increase  in 
enrolment  in  private  schools,  and  especially  by  the  activity  of  Catho- 
lics and  Episcopalians  in  the  founding  of  modem,  well-equq)ped, 
and  expensive  church  schools. 
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The  academy  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  nonconfonnity 
both  in  education  and  in  religion.  The  law  of  1789  in  Massachusetts 
which  freed  so  many  of  the  towns  from  the  obligation  of  sui^MMting 
a  grammar  school,  the  rise  of  the  district  system,  and  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  nationality  caused  a  decline  in 
education.  Feeling  the  need  of  higher  education  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  state  and  loving  learning  for  its  own  sake,  many 
individuals  founded  small  academies  that  the  torch  of  learning 
might  be  kept  burning.  But  the  new  spirit  in  America  must 
find  its  outlet  in  some  new  way.  The  grammar  school  and  college 
were  of  English  origin — ^un-American  and  conservative.  They 
were  bound  to  tradition.  In  this  new  school  tradition  was  honored 
but  not  revered,  the  new  scientific  spirit  found  a  home  and  donoc- 
racy  found  its  own  peculiar  institution.  Then,  too,  the  more 
tderant  religious  attitude  which  had  been  growing  iq>  with  the 
multiplicity  of  sects  demanded  a  school  which  should  be  religious 
and  yet  not  sectarian ,  and  in  the  boards  of  these  academies  this  ^irit 
found  expression  through  the  fact  that  men  of  all  sects  worked 
harmoniously  together. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  the  position  of  the  academy 
was  anomalous.  At  first  purely  a  private  institution  and  inde- 
[>endent  of  public  control,  it  later  became  a  semi-public  instituticm 
and  a  beneficiary  of  the  state.  The  example  set  by  Massachusetts 
of  endowing  academies  with  grants  of  public  lands  was  largdy 
followed  by  the  other  early  states.  The  laws  granting  these  lands 
usually  contained  provisions  that  the  endowment  of  the  schods 
should  be  increased  by  private  gifts  amoimting  to  a  specified  sum, 
and  that  the  schools  themselves  should  be  open  to  state  in^)ection. 
Under  these  favorable  influences  the  academies  mult^lied  rs^ndly 
and  became  a  great  influence  for  good  even  though  that  influence 
was  not  conducive  always  to  the  founding  of  higher  public  schools. 
Martin  says: 

When  we  hear  of  the  scanty  opportunity  afforded  to  children  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  [nineteenth],  the  few  weeks  in  the  little  red  schoolhoose 
under  the  ignorant  and  incompetent  instructor — ^we  must  keq>  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  every  town  some  of  the  chUdren,  as  they  reached  the  3rears  of  ma- 
turity, were  receiving  the  elements  of  culture.  A  single  term  in  the  academy 
might  serve — often  did  serve — ^to  give  a  new  turn  to  life;  to  open  the  windows 
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of  the  mmd,  often  of  the  soul,  to  new  and  refining  influences,  to  make  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman  more  susceptible  to  the  spirit  of  progress 
wfuxh  was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  we  ask  in  brief  what  the  academies  did — 
they  trained  the  leaders  of  two  generations. 

These  statements  were  made  particularly  concerning  the  Massa- 
chusetts situation,  but  the  history  of  education  in  all  the  states,  with 
the  exception  of  the  more  western,  will  tell  the  same  story.  Indiana 
and  Ohio  repeated  the  history  of  the  early  colonies,  and  what  state 
law  failed  to  do  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Central  West,  was  done 
by  private  effort  and  religious  enthusiasm.  Wherever  a  new  settle- 
ment became  permanent  and  facilities  beyond  the  elementary 
school  could  not  be  provided,  the  academy  came  into  being  to 
minister  to  the  higher  wants  of  the  conmiunity.  It  was  the  pioneer 
school,  often  pre-empting  the  groimd  even  in  advance  of  the  little 
red  schoolhouse.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  academies  had  no 
right  to  the  name  either  as  then  or  as  at  present  imderstood, 
and  there  were  many  variants  from  the  general  type;  yet  of 
whatever  grade  or  type,  they  rendered  a  real  service  to  their 
respective  conmiunides  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  public  schools. 
In  the  early  Colonial  day  teachers  wiere  for  the  most  part  educated 
in  the  academy  where  they  went  for  one  or  more  terms.  In  this 
way  the  academies  were  the  direct  forenmners  of  our  normal 
schools  and  nourished  the  sentiment  necessary  for  their  later 
establishment.  Another  signal  service  of  the  academies  was  that 
connected  with  the  education  of  women.  The  early  grammar 
schools  were  not  open  to  girls  but  the  academies  recognized  and 
admitted  them  from  the  first.  If  such  schools  were  not  coeduca- 
tional, the  establishing  of  the  one  school  always  brought  about  the 
founding  of  a  corresponding  school  for  girls. 

But,  popular  and  useful  as  these  academies  were,  they  were  not 
the  people's  schools — they  were  privately  owned  and  privately 
managed  and  lent  themselves  to  the  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy. All  demanded  tuition  fees,  while  the  elementary  schools 
were  free  and  publicly  managed.  Governor  Samuel  Adams  voiced 
one  of  the  earliest  protests  when  he  said  that  the  academy  did  not 
produce  a  spirit  or  desire  for  free  public  schools,  but  on  the  contrary 
fostered  a  spirit  in  favor  of  private  schook.    Perhaps  these  protests 
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long  went  unheeded  because  the  academy  made  no  extra  demands 
upon  the  community.  But  the  demand  for  higher  free  educaticm 
under  public  control  could  not  be  resisted  always  and  so  in  183 1 
Boston  established  a  high  school  which  was  the  first  in  the  country 
and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  splendid  schools  of  secondary 
grade  we  have  today.  Many  other  towns  followed  Boston's 
example,  but  the  growth  of  the  high  school  was  slow.  Bdore  its 
establishment  in  any  town,  the  whole  discussion  of  high  sdiod 
versus  academy  had  to  be  gone  through  with.  The  late  Com- 
missioner Harris  estimated  that  shortly  before  the  Civil  War 
there  were  only  40  high  schools  in  the  whole  country.  There  cer- 
tainly were  more  than  this  number  having  the  name  high  schod  at 
this  period  and  he  probably  came  to  his  conclusion  by  a  process  of 
elimination  in  which  he  discarded  all  schools  which  were  not  doing 
secondary  work  exclusively.  The  growth  of  the  high  school  since 
i860  has  been  in  many  ways  phenomenal.  From  the  small  number 
existing  before  the  Civil  War,  there  was  an  increase  until  in  igcx) 
there  were  6,005  high  schools  and  in  1910,  10,213.  In  the  last 
decade,  then — the  period  which  this  study  covers — ^the  number  was 
increased  over  66}  per  cent  and  the  nimiber  of  secondary  students 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  our  population,  for  while  the 
population  increased  47  per  cent  since  1890,  the  nimiber  of  pupik 
in  secondary  schools  increased  208  per  cent. 

This  rapid  develc^ment  gives  us  two  agencies  in  the  seccmdary 
field  of  education.  Naturally  they  are  to  some  extent  rivals,  for 
they  do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  draw  from  the  same  patronage. 
And  they  always  have  been  rivals.  Before  Boston  had  established 
her  first  school,  when  the  better  citizens  were  casting  about  for 
means  to  extend  the  field  and  character  of  free  public  education, 
the  conflict  began.  It  dates  back,  then,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  is  bound  up  with  the  question  of  the  state 
bdng  responsible  not  only  for  elementary  training,  but  also  for 
secondary  and  higher  education.  Let  us  see  how  this  spirit  of 
rivalry  came  into  being  and  what  it  really  means. 

\i^en  the  academy  first  came  into  existence,  it  existed  primarily 
for  giving  the  student  an  education  which  was  in  advance  of  the 
elementary  school  and  which  was  intended  to  prepare  him  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.    There  was  not  much  thought  at  first  as  to 
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the  preparation  for  college.  Soon,  however,  the  academies  in  a 
measure  influenced  the  colleges  and  in  their  turn  were  influenced 
by  them,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  high  school  and  a 
little  later  the  academy  fitted  primarily  for  college  and  incidentally 
for  life.  The  new  school  which  came  in  then  in  response  to  a 
popular  need  fitted  primarily  for  life  and  incidentally  for  college. 
With  the  growth  of  the  colleges  and  especially  with  the  growth  of  the 
state  imiversities,  the  high  school  has  been  drawn  farther  and  farther 
from  its  original  purpose  and  consequently  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  fitting  school  imtil  recently  when  a  halt  was  called.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  has  forced  the  academy 
back  again  into  giving  coiurses  calculated  to  prepare  for  life  as  well 
as  for  college.  Both  schools,  therefore,  are  trying  to  perform  a 
double  task  with  the  result  that  they  do  neither  of  them  as  well  as 
they  could  do  one.  As  the  high  school  must  always  be  the  people's 
school,  it  must  always  be  responsive  to  the  p(q)ular  will.  In  this 
case  its  course  of  study  must  ultimately  point  toward  the  practical 
and  utilitarian  rather  than  toward  the  higher  education  which  must 
of  necessity  be  for  the  few.  Here,  then,  is  the  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  academy.  It  must  make  of  itself  a  supplementary 
agency,  doing  what  the  high  school  cannot  do,  and  with  that  pur- 
pose in  mind,  pursue  its  work.  Along  these  lines  there  would 
seem  to  be  adequate  place  for  both  schools.  Commissioner  Brown 
sums  it  up  as  follows: 

There  is  evidently  room  in  our  system  of  public  education  for  more  than 
one  type  of  secondary-school  organization.  More  than  that,  there  is  evident 
need  of  schoob  of  different  types  for  the  satisfaction  of  diverse  wants  and  the 
attainment  of  various  public  ends.  The  making  of  these  schools  represents 
a  high  development  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  earlier  academy  move- 
ment was  a  missionary  enterprise — a  bringing  to  the  people  of  something  for 
the  people's  good.  The  spirit  which  it  embodied  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
all  the  world,  a  mainstay  of  our  hopes  for  the  betterment  of  human  life.  The 
high  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  far  less  to  the  imagination  and  to 
sentiment.  Their  promoters  did  not  set  about  doing  good  to  the  people,  but 
rather  undertook  to  work  with  all  the  people  for  the  common  good.  Here, 
too,  we  touch  one  of  the  finest  things  in  dl  the  world,  the  spirit  which  draws  all 
men  together  in  a  common  pursuit  of  the  public  welfare. 

We  are  therefore  in  a  transition  period.  The  high  school  has 
plainly  usurped  the  distinctive  purpose  and  position  of  the  academy 
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and  the  latter  has  been  forced  to  the  wall.  The  weaker  sdiools 
have  ceased  to  exist  and  others  have  become  high  schools,  while 
many,  eq>ecially  in  the  West,  have  grown  into  coU^es.  The 
decline  in  the  number  of  academies  and  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  high  schools  is  best  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  national  commissioner's  Report  for  1910. 
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The  aggregate  numbers  of  schools  and  students  given  in  the 
table  are  much  too  low,  as  the  national  bureau  has  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  public  high  schools  and  academies  from  which  reports 
could  not  be  obtained. 

The  national  bureau  also  gives  the  nmnbers  for  the  North 
Central  Division  of  states  which  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Miimesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  As  these  are  the  states  from 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  draws  many  of  its  students,  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  1910  Report  are  quoted  for  them: 

Enrolment  for  1909-10  Increue  over  Year  190S-9 

Per  cent 

High-school  students 403,813       Hi^-sdiool  students 14.93 

Academy  students 55,038       Academy  students 24.45 

n.      STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  GRADES 

In  working  out  the  second  part  of  the  study  the  method  of 
procedure  was  as  follows:  The  names  were  taken  alphabetically 
from  the  alumni  list  of  the  University  of  Chicago — discarding 
all  those  who  had  entered  before  January  i,  1900,  and  also  those 
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who  entered  with  more  than  five  majors  of  advanced  standing, 
^th  these  limitations  upon  the  choice  of  names  it  was  possible  to 
secure  only  170  graduates  of  academies.  In  order  to  make  a 
ratio  of  1:2,  the  names  of  340  high-school  graduates  were  taken. 
A  careful  record  was  made  of  all  honors  secured  by  each  individual 
as  well  as  the  average  for  the  full  college  course.  In  addition,  a 
record  was  also  kept  of  all  the  failures  made  by  each  student.  The 
method  was  as  follows:  Each  student,  upon  entering  the  university, 
is  given  a  record  sheet  in  the  Bureau  of  Records  upon  which  is 
written  the  following  data:  preparatory  school;  date  of  matricula- 
tion; course  pursued;  grades  for  each  subject  studied;  date  of 
graduation;  degree;  honors  received;  election  to  Phi  Beta  Elappa; 
scholarships;  and  average  for  the  four  years'  course.  These  items 
were  tabulated  with  the  results  shown  in  the  tables  below  in  which 
the  grades  have  the  following  significance:  A,  91-100;  B,  76-90; 
C,  61-75;  ^  (conditioned),  51-^;  E,  faflure.  Minus  and  plus 
are  used  to  make  closer  discriminations.  The  following  table  gives 
the  number  from  each  school  who  secured  the  descriptive  averages: 


D 

c- 

c 

c- 

B- 

B 

B- 

A- 

A 

Academy 

Hig^  school 

0 

X 

X3 

8 

32 
35 

s 

42 
89 

19 
65 

20 
41 

8 
38 

0 

X 

A  series  of  graphs  and  tables  was  made  to  illustrate,  first,  the 
general  distribution  of  the  510  students  according  to  their  marks 
(Fig.  i)  and,  second,  the  distribution  of  the  students  from  each 
type  of  school  (Figs.  2  and  3).  For  purposes  of  comparison  the 
whole  nimiber  was  divided  into  five  groups,  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  begin- 
ning with  the  highest  in  rank.  As  these  arbitrary  divisions  did  not 
follow  the  divisions  between  the  grades,  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
some  from  one  grade  to  complement  those  in  another  so  as  to 
make  the  full  quota  for  that  quintile.  When  such  a  step  was 
necessary,  the  niunber  removed  was  always  composed  of  those 
from  each  type  of  school  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  of  each  in 
the  grade  from  which  it  was  taken. 

In  each  quintile  division,  therefore,  if  the  schools  ranked  equaly, 
the  proportion  should  be  one  to  two,  i.e.,  there  should  be  34  academy 
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Fig.  a. — 170  academy  students 
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When  arranged  in  quintitb  division  the  numbers  in  each  division  are  as  follows: 
V         IV         in         n  I 

AcMtemr —  50  J7  $9  *5  ^ 

Highicnool         s^  65  70  77  76 

The  variations  for  the  academy  students  are  given  in  the  nearest  integers: 
V  IV  in  n  I 

+15%  +S%  -a%  -9%  -«% 

Since  the  variations  for  the  high  school  are  equal  with  oi^>osite  signs,  no  chart  is 
made  for  them. 
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students  and  68  high-school  students.  A  graph  (Fig.  4)  was  con- 
structed to  illustrate  this,  in  which  the  base  lines  represent  the 
normal  for  each  school.  The  broken  line  traces  the  variation  from 
this  normal. 


Fftaam 


Assiuning  any  base  line  upon  which  as  abscissae  are  laid  off 
the  respective  honors,  we  plot  the  percentages  of  honors  won  by  the 
students  of  each  school  and  also  the  number  of  failures  (Fig.  5). 

Inspection  of  the  graphs  reveals  the  following:  In  Fig.  i,  that 
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for  the  whole  follows  rather  closely  the  normal  distribution  curve. 
In  Fig.  2,  that  for  the  academy  students  is  ^'skewed"  toward 
the  lower  marks,  in  fact  the  median  student  falls  within  four  of  C. 
In  Fig.  3,  that  for  the  high-school  students  is  "skewed"  toward  the 
higher  marks,  the  median  being  within  20  of  being  B.  Fig.  4 
shows  that  the  academy  students  have  far  more  than  their  number 
in  the  lower  and  far  less  than  their  proportion  in  the  higher  quintile 
divisions.  Fig.  5  confirms  the  results  obtained  from  the  previous 
charts.  It  expresses  the  results  in  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  students  in  each  school.  To  illustrate:  of  the  170 
academy  students  whose  records  were  imder  consideration  21,  or 
14  per  cent,  received  Jimior  College  honors,  while  of  the  340  high- 
school  students,  88,  or  26  per  cent,  received  Junior  College  honors. 
The  same  method  was  used  in  determining  the  other  percentages. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  foregoing  charts  and  tables  the  conclusion  is  evident 
that  as  an  agency  preparing  for  college  the  high  school  is  far  superior 
to  the  academy.  Whether  this  means  efficiency  or  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  depends  entirely  upon  whether  school  marks 
are  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  an  educational  agency. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  seems  that  this  question  is  easily  settled. 
For  these  510  students,  it  is  evidently  a  fair  test.  Judged  from  the 
fact  that  they  went  to  college,  for  them,  at  least,  the  ability  to  fit 
for  college  was  the  service  they  asked  of  their  respective  preparatory 
schools. 

The  results  of  this  study  could  have  been  made  even  more  con- 
clusive if  it  had  been  possible  to  determine  the  relative  standings 
of  these  students  in  their  respective  graduating  classes  in  the  prepar- 
atory schools.  The  limits  of  this  study  did  not  permit  such  an 
inquiry  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure  such  data.  Neither 
were  the  entering  records  at  the  University  available  to  throw  light 
on  the  character  of  the  preparatory  scholarship  of  these  510 
students. 

Another  investigation,  however,  could  be  made  which  might 
reveal  some  further  information  on  the  problem.  Is  it  true  that 
the  academies  send  practically  all  of  their  graduates  to  college  while 
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the  high  schools  send  relatively  few  of  theirs  ?  According  to  the 
following  tables  compiled  from  the  national  commissioner's  r^rts 
from  1900  to  1910  inclusive,  an  affirmative  answer  can  be  given. 
The  first  table  presents  the  percentages  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  second  table  presents  the  percentages  for  the  North  Central 
states.  In  each  table  is  first  given  the  percentage  of  the  graduating 
class  of  that  year  of  those  who  have  prepared  for  college  and  next  is 
given  the  percentage  that  these  students  form  of  the  whole  enrol- 
ment of  pupils  in  that  type  of  school  for  the  entire  coimtry.    For 


NoftiH  CBMimAL  DmBOR 

Ykae 

HighSdiools 

Academies 

HighScboob 

Acadeakt 

ChM 

Toul 

Ckis 

Total 

ChM 

Total 

daaa 

Total 

1900. . . 

30.28 

10.82 

46.52 

31.87 

32.02 

9.84 

34.67 

29.20 

1901 . . . 

31  27 

II. 15 

45.61 

33.31 

33.87 

10.21 

40.18 

25.15 

1902 . . . 

31.72 

10.66 

44.99 

24.44 

32.30 

2-^ 

35.65 

19.03 

1903... 

32.70 

9.82 

47.96 

23.71 

34.20 

8.38 

34.97 

17.16 

1904... 

34.18 

9.54 

43.50 

21.48 

36.56 

8.24 

33.37 

20.9s 

1905... 

35  55 

9.48 

42.01 

18.99 

38.48 

8.31 

32.49 

18.47 

1906... 

35.59 

9-13 

42.80 

17.92 

38.59 

7.30 

35.58 

15.2J 

1907... 

32.25 

9. 59 

41.6s 

25.17 

33.88 

6.96 

37.86 

11.03 

1908... 

32.02 

7.88 

43.24 

27.94 

32.99 

5.16 

36.22 

20.43 

1909... 

34.67 

6.02 

42.53 

19.50 

37.49 

4.67 

36.82 

13.5s 

1910. . . 

33  95 

5.57 

42.63 

16.33 

34.63 

3.24 

37.51 

11.27 

Totals 

334.18 

99.66 

443.44 

260.66 

355.01 

81.80 

365  32 

201.46 

Average 

33.42 

9.97 

44.34 

26.01 

35.50 

8.18 

36.53 

20.15 

example,  in  the  years  1910,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  high  schoob 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  national  commissioner's 
Report,  915,061  students,  of  whom  51,020  were  reported  as  preparing 
for  college.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  last  number  is  5 .  57  per  cent 
of  the  first;  5.57  accordingly  appears  in  the  second  column  of 
figures.  In  the  graduating  class  of  1910  there  were  1 1 1 ,363  students, 
of  whom  37,811  had  prepared  for  college.  This  last  number  is 
33 .  95  per  cent  of  the  first  and  therefore  appears  in  the  first  column 
of  figures.  The  percentages  for  the  academy  students  were 
similarly  determined  as  were  those  for  students  from  the  North 
Central  Division. 
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WORK  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

It  is  apparent  that  at  present  the  academy  cannot  compete 
with  the  high  school  as  a  college-preparatory  institution.  The 
rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  academies  makes  a  change  of  policy 
necessary  and  advisable  if  the  academy  is  not  to  disappear.  It 
would  seem  that  several  fields  are  open  to  the  academy  in  which  the 
high  school  would  not  compete: 

First,  the  academy  can  provide  training  for  students  who  have 
been  retarded  for  various  reasons  and  who  have  lost  their  place  in 
the  high-school  classes  or  who  cannot  enter  them. 

Second,  the  academy  can  o£fer  coiurses  which  the  local  high 
school  cannot  or  does  not  o£fer.  Stenography  and  typewriting, 
domestic  science  and  manual  training,  music,  public  speaking, 
business  courses,  etc.,  are  offered  by  few  high  schools.  The 
call  for  them  is  loud  and  widespread.  It  often  happens  that  the 
business  department  of  the  academy  is  the  only  self-supporting 
department.  Moreover,  imtil  normal  training  in  high  schools  is 
far  more  common  than  it  is,  many  would-be  teachers  would  gladly 
welcome  the  chance  to  get  their  elementary  professional  traimng 
in  a  near-by  academy. 

Third,  the  academy  can  continue  to  offer  to  those  who  desire  it 
for  their  children  definite  training  in  religion  and  morals.  The 
reviving  interest  of  all  denominations  in  church  schools  and  in 
religious  education  indicates  a  real  opening  for  this  line  of  work. 

Fourth,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  the  boarding  school 
with  its  home  life  and  supervised  activities.  Some  children  must 
be  sent  away  from  home,  or  have  no  home,  or  their  educational 
advantages  at  home  are  insufficient.  These  and  many  other 
reasons  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past  will  make  a  good  boarding- 
school  a  public  benefactor.  The  number  of  schools  of  this  type  is 
increasing  and  they  are  demonstrating  their  ability  to  fill  a  definite 
place  in  the  school  system  of  the  United  States. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  teaching  of  English  com- 
position is  the  lack  of  suitable  material  for  themes.  This  fe  too 
frequently  overlooked  by  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  assignment 
of  written  work.  It  is  not  an  imcommon  practice  in  many  high 
schools,  either  to  leave  the  selection  of  theme  subjects  afanost 
wholly  to  the  pupils  or,  when  assignments  are  made,  to  give  such 
subjects  as  are  listed  in  the  textbooks  of  composition  and  rhetoric, 
which  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  are  without  interest  to  most  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all 
sxuprising  to  find  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in  con^x>sition  writing 
in  many  high  schools  stagnant,  and  the  work  regarded  as  a  dry  and 
lifeless  task. 

A  condition  similar  to  that  just  described  confronted  the 
English  department  in  the  high  school  over  which  the  writer  had 
charge  a  year  ago.  The  pupils  were  taking  little  interest  in  theme 
writing  and  the  character  of  their  work  was  decidedly  inferior.  In 
fact,  the  bimonthly  publication  of  the  high  school  was  maintained 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  owing  to  the  mediocre  character  of  the 
work  handed  in  for  publication.  The  causes  of  the  indifferoice  on 
the  part  of  many  pupils  toward  the  work  were  easily  ascertained. 
(i)  They  had  no  impelling  motives  to  do  well  the  tasks  assigned 
(2)  Their  own  repertoire  of  subjects  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  and 
they  had  no  source  material  from  which  to  draw,  when  the  selection 
of  the  theme  was  left  to  them. 

In  order  to  correct  these  conditions,  the  pupils  were  given  the 
task  of  gathering  the  pioneer  history  of  the  community  in  the  fonn 
of  reports  on  specific  topics.  The  particular  form  in  which  these 
reports  were  to  be  written  was  left  to  the  originality  and  ingenuity 
of  the  pupils;  however,  they  were  free  to  consult  the  teachers  for 
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suggestions  at  any  time.  The  pupils  were  encouraged  to  interview 
the  older  citizens  of  the  community,  to  examine  monuments  and 
relics,  and  to  consult  the  coimty  and  dty  records,  newspaper  files, 
and  printed  matter  relating  to  the  early  history  of  that  particular 
section  of  the  state.  In  every  case  the  source  of  the  information 
was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  quotations  when  used  were  to  be 
properly  marked. 

The  reports  covered  such  general  topics  as:  The  Character  of 
the  Earliest  Settlers;  Their  Language;  Occupations;  Modes  of 
Life;  Clothing;  Amusements;  Social  Customs;  Institytions;  The 
Development  of  Leading  Lidustries;  Notable  Historic  Under- 
takings; and  Biographies  of  the  Citizens  Who  Had  Contributed 
Most  to  the  Development  of  the  Community.  Out  of  these  general 
reports,  such  specific  topics  as  the  following  were  chosen  for 
individual  themes:  The  Nationality  of  Our  Pioneers;  A  Chat  with 
the  Earliest  Settler;  The  Making  of  a  Settlement;  Cooking  in 
Pioneer  Days;  The  Spelling  Bee;  The  Husking  Bee;  The  Singing 
School;  Courtship  in  Pioneer  Days;  Fashions  in  Pioneer  Times; 
The  District  School;  The  Village  Church;  A  Pioneer  Lawsuit; 
The  Digging  of  the  Old  Canal;  The  Building  of  the  First  Raihroad; 
Trade  Barons  of  the  Early  Community,  etc. 

The  pupils  took  great  interest  in  gathering  this  material  and 
prepared  their  reports  with  care,  showing  individuality  and  inge- 
nuity in  form,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  expression.  The 
motives  imderlying  the  work  were  both  novel  and  new.  They  also 
realized  that  every  piece  of  work  well  done  would  be  placed  on  file 
in  the  school  library,  and  would  become  a  contribution  to  the 
written  history  of  the  community.  Furthermore,  the  reports 
were  to  be  put  to  a  later  use  in  providing  source  material  for  the 
preparation  of  a  play  embodying  the  community's  history  and  re- 
creating the  Uf  e  of  its  earliest  days.  The  interests  in  such  material 
are  racial,  and  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  large 
majority  of  pupils.  Then  too,  the  work  meets  with  the  co-operation 
of  and  a  ready  response  from  the  community,  an  influence  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  securing  a  high  type  of  work  in  the  school. 

After  the  reports  were  finished,  plots  were  submitted  from 
various  pupils  for  the  historical  play.    These  plots  were  turned  over 
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to  the  pupils  of  the  Senior  class,  with  a  view  to  wcsking  oot  a 
suitable  plot  for  the  type  of  play  to  be  written.  The  plots  nfst 
discussed  and  criticized  and  the  suggestions  were  utilized  by  the 
class  in  making  a  plot  that  would  meet  the  conditknis  detennined 
by  the  material  at  hand.  This  was  done  in  round-table  discusaon, 
and  the  play  was  written  in  the  same  manner. 

In  order  that  members  from  all  classes  might  participate  in  the 
play  and  thus  maintain  the  interest  of  the  entire  school  until  the 
close  of  the  experiment,  a  cast  of  forty-two  characters  was  provided, 
and  the  assignment  of  parts  was  thoroughly  rq>resentative.  The 
lines  were  learned  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  play  was  easily 
staged,  due  to  the  excellent  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  ccan- 
mimity.  When  the  play  was  presented  the  oldest  citizens  came  as 
the  guests  of  the  school,  and  all  agreed  that  the  attempt  to  recreate 
the  pioneer  life  of  the  commimity  in  its  historical  settings  had 
proved  a  success. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  on  the  written  work  of  the  school 
and  on  the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  conmiunity  were 
most  salutary.    They  may  be  stunmarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  the  English  department 
was  radically  changed.  Instead  of  looking  upon  theme  writing  as 
a  dry  and  useless  task,  they  regarded  it  as  a  pleasure  and  seemed  to 
imderstand  its  purpose  in  the  course  of  study. 

2.  In  doing  this  type  of  work,  the  pupils  seemed  to  discover  a 
method  of  work  that  not  only  made  future  writing  easier,  but  also 
gave  them  a  consciousness  of  standards  of  attaiimient,  and  a  self- 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  that  resulted  in  talent  apparently 
latent  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  school  This 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  learning  to  do  a  piece  of  work  well,  and 
dearly  shows  that  one  composition  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
conscientiously  written  is  worth  more  to  the  pupil  than  a  sawc 
simply  written  in  compliance  with  a  class-room  rule. 

3.  In  order  to  awaken  compelling  motives  in  the  pupils  to  do 
high-class  written  work,  a  premiimi  was  placed  on  the  "worth- 
while-ness''  of  the  task,  and  source  material  was  siq>plied  that 
stimulated  the  imagination  and  furnished  the  suggestions  for 
original  ingenious  effort.    The  character  of  the  source  material  and 
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the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put  made  the  realization  of  thb  purpose 
an  easy  matter. 

4.  Through  co-operative  work  the  pupils  foimd  out  just  what 
was  expected  of  them.  The  inquiries  and  readings,  and  the  class 
reports  furnished  them  ideas;  the  previous  study  of  models  gave 
them  clear  notions  of  the  formal  elements  of  composition,  and  the 
suggestions  received  through  their  investigations  aided  them  in 
organizing  the  material  and  expressing  it  in  a  more  acceptable  style. 

5.  The  encouragement  received  from,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by,  the  conununity  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  for 
the  work,  and  caused  them  to  put  forth  the  extra  effort  essential  to 
high-class  workmanship. 

6.  The  participation  of  all  the  classes  in  the  presentation  of  the 
play,  carrying  with  it  the  satisfaction  of  ''sharing  equally  in  the 
spoils,"  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  a  good  spirit  between  the 
classes,  and  to  the  xmification  of  the  English  work  in  the  school. 

The  value  of  the  above  experiment  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  use 
of  local  historical  material  alone,  although  local  history  furnishes 
an  interesting  and  fruitful  field  for  theme  work;  but  in  the  method 
of  work.  Most  pupils  who  are  taught  to  gather  facts,  and  to 
organize  them  with  reference  to  a  given  theme,  will  have  little 
difficulty  with  expression.  Their  motives  will  grow  stronger  with 
successful  endeavor,  and  composition  writing  will  cease  to  be  a 
burdensome  and  meaningless  task. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the 
science  work  of  the  high  school.  This  is  showing  itself  in  the  form  of 
experiments  with  modified  courses,  in  segregation  of  the  sexes,  in 
the  introduction  of  courses  in  agriculture  and  other  branches  of 
technology,  and,  so  far  as  the  first  year  is  concerned,  by  a  vigorous 
movement  toward  general  science.  Since  the  first  year  is  naturally 
the  primary  point  of  attack  in  any  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the 
science  schedule  of  the  high  school,  it  appeared  to  be  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the  actual  practice  of  the 
schools,  at  least  in  one  state.  The  schools  of  Illinois  were  chosen 
for  the  investigation  because  of  proximity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912  a  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  pm- 
dpals  of  417  of  the  432  schools  which  are  listed  as  township  hij^ 
schools  and  four-year  high  schools  in  the  School  Directory  for  191 1- 
12,  as  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  By  the 
kindness  of  Superintendent  F.  G.  Blair  it  was  possible  to  inclose 
with  this  list  of  questions  a  letter  from  him  requesting  the  co- 
operation of  the  school  authorities.  The  total  number  of  reports 
received  as  the  result  of  considerable  correspondence  is  203.  The 
table  below  shows  that  the  schools  reporting  include  a  fairly  pro- 
portionate representation  of  schools  of  all  the  different  sizes.  The 
data  secured  from  them  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical 
of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

TABLE  I 
Schools  Replying  Coicpared  with  Whole  Number  of  Schools  in  State 


Number  pupUs 
Total    number    of 

schools 

Number  of  schools 

replying 


i-as 

26-50 

51-100 

101-200 

201-400 

401-800 

34 

98 

146 

73 

30 

20 

8 

45 

61 

35 

28 

14 

Over  800 
16 
12 
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The  questions  were  designed  to  elicit  information  regarding  the 

science  subject  or  subjects  offered  in  the  first  year,  the  training  of 

the  teachers,  other  subjects  taught  by  first-year  teachers,  and  the 

efficiency  of  the  work.    In  most  cases  definite  replies  were  given  to 

all  questions  although  in  a  few  cases  certain  statements  were  so 

unsatisfactory  that  it  was  necessary  to  reject  them.    As  a  result 

of  unsatisfactory  statements  or  omissions,  the  number  of  replies 

recorded  for  each  question  is  less  than  the  whole  number  of  papers 

returned.    The  results  seciured  are  included  in  the  tables  below. 

The  replies  appear  to  have  come  from  the  principal  in  most  cases, 

but  in  a  few  schools  the  matter  was  apparently  turned  over  to  the 

science  teacher. 

TABLE  n 

Science  Sitbjects  Adionisiesed  in  the  First  Yeas 


SiTBJECT 


RxjunxD 


iYctf    zYmt 


Elictxyb 


iYear    i  Ymt 


SCBOOU 

Rxpix- 


Umits 


Phj^ography { 

And  Physiology / 

Physiography ( 

And  Bioloryr,  Botany,  Zo9logy.  ( 
Physiograpny  and  Agpricultiire. . . 

Physiography 

Geography 

Botany 

Zoology 

Botany  and  Zo9logy  or  Biology. . 

General  Science 

General  Science J 

And  another  subject / 

Physiology 


40 
57 

23 
22 


37 
20 
ID 
10 


::l 


77 

32 

I 
22 

4 
8 
z 

10 
6 

5 
5 


77 

3« 

I 

IS 

4 

6.S 
5 
8.5 
5 

5 

3 


Broad  election  permitted,  agriculture  often  included . 
No  science  in  first  year 


9 
22 


In  Table  11  it  is  shown  that  physiography  and  geography  appear 
in  the  first  year,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  subjects, 
in  136  schools;  physiology  is  foimd  in  82  schools;  and  the  biological 
sciences  other  than  physiology  are  given  in  5 1  cases.  General  science 
has  been  in  troduced  into  the  first  year  in  1 1  schools  and  agriculture 
into  the  same  year  in  not  to  exceed  10  schools.  The  presence  of 
physiology  is  to  be  accoimted  for  largely  by  the  requirements  of  state 
law  and  this  fact  was  mentioned  in  many  of  the  replies. 

It  is  noted  that  in  only  three  cases  (Table  III)  is  the  amoimt  of 
time  given  to  the  science  work  so  small  as  four  periods  per  week.   In 
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169  out  of  180  schools  either  five  or  seven  periods  per  week  are  re* 
polled  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  same  repOTts  show 
that  the  forty-five-minute  period  is  practically  universal  One  is 
tempted,  however,  to  question  whether  the  instruction  is  generall}' 

TABLE  in 
DiSTKiBirnoN  op  Took  in  Science  Classes 


Total  Pxuoos  vol  Wbkk 

Labobatokt  Peuom  not  Wbsx 

NoaberolP^riodk 

Nonber 
ofScfaoob 

0 

I 

a 

3 

4 

10 

No 

A 

3 

112 

6 

57 

0 
0 
2 

I 
43 

22 

2 

2 

26 

4 

6 

C 

8 

I 

4 

12 

6 

7 

2 

49 

8 

9 

10 

2 

of  truly  scientific  character  when  it  is  noted  that  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  laboratory  work  is  no  more  than  one  hour  per  wedL  in  40.4 
per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting,  and  that  in  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  schools  does  it  reach  four  periods. 

TABLE  IV 

TRAINING  OP  TKACHESS  BY  SCHOOLS 


YcmniB 

* 

I 

t 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

No 

Tolab 

Hi^  sdiool  only 

2 

6 

4 
68 

I 

7 

6 

12 

3 

Nomud  adiool  only 

Normal  and  college 

4 

3 
2 

S 

5 

I 
8 

4 
S 

I 

I 
4 

23 

)0 

I 
3 

Z 

24 

College  and  graduate. 

3 

12^ 

Number  with  more  or  less  cdkge  training 147 

Number  with  more  or  less  normal  training 54 

It  is  obvious  that  the  teachers  of  first-year  science  are  almost 
wholly  coU^e  trained  and  have  usually  done  work  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  or  master.  The  college 
which  criticizes  the  work  of  the  high  schools  needs  to  look  wdl  toits 
own  record,  for  apparently  the  high-school  teachers  are  very  mudi 
what  the  colleges  make  them.  The  necessity  of  professional 
courses  for  pro^>ective  teachers  is  strongly  suggested  to  the  colleges. 
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TABLE  V 
Traiking  Of  Tbachesb,  by  Subjects 

Deputment 

NoDber 

PhvKiTMrrftnhv 

8 

Bottny                          

7 

2 

2 

33 

ZoCiogy       

Phyiddosy 

Biology 

Total 

43 

Physics 

6 
13 

2 

Chemistry 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Total       

ax 
SO 

"Science" 

Total  science  . 

122 

Agriculture 

O 

3 

I 

Domestic  science  . . . .  -  r ,  r  r .  - ,  r   

MatiiiaI  trpining , 

Total  arts,  etc 

4 

lO 

Mftfli^mftHrft                 

8 

2 

Language 

Education 

Total 

25 

Total  non-science 

39 

Total  teachers  reoresented 

151 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  majority  of  teachers  who  are 
giving  science  instruction  are  trained  in  science,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  is  compelled  to  recognize  that  very  few  of  them  have  had 
their  principal  training  in  the  sciences  which  they  are  teaching  to 
first-year  pupils.  As  against  the  136  schools  in  which  physiography 
is  a  first-year  subject  there  are  but  eight  teachers  who  name 
physiography  as  the  subject  in  which  they  have  had  their  principal 
preparation.  There  are  but  two  teachers  distinctively  trained  in 
physiology  as  against  82  schools  offering  the  subject.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  suggest  the  reasons  for  this  other  than  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  table  in  which  are  data  showing  the  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  a  teacher  has  charge  of  classes  in  several  different 
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subjects.    Obviously,  one  cannot  have  had  his  principal  prepara- 
tion in  five  or  six  different  subjects. 

TABLE  VI 
Number  of  Sxtbjects  pes  Teacher 


Number  of  Sabjectt 

OUmUiuiFint-Year 

SdeDoe 

Teachen 

o 

9 

9 

31 

40 

I 

2 

% 

A 

25 

22 

c 

6 

13 

4 

7 

8 

0 

0 

2 

Total  reported 

IS5 

Total  of  teachers  handling  3  or  more  subjects  in  addition  to  first-year  sdoioe  —  to6 
Percentage  with  at  least  2  additional  subjects 89 

•      «      «  3        •  ^       69 

«  «       «      «4         «  «        40 

*  «        «        «    J  «  a         '][',[[',[',',['/,['///////,[[',,[,,,,     26 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
teachers  for  general  science  courses  because  of  the  breadth  of  the 
preparation  required.  This  view  can  scarcely  be  held  in  Illinds 
since  the  figures  show  that  the  teachers  in  many  schools  are  actually 
giving  instruction  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  high-school  sciences. 
In  some  cases  non-sdence  subjects  are  added  to  the  list.  The 
teaching  is  doubtless  inefficient  in  many  of  these  cases  and  it  might 
be  improved  by  greater  specialisation  in  teaching  if  this  were 
possible.  Such  specialization  usually  is  possible  only  in  schools  of 
400  pupils  or  more.  There  are  in  the  state  but  thirty-six  schools 
of  this  size  and  twenty-eight  of  them  are  represented  in  the  reports. 
The  fact  that  these  data  refer  only  to  the  first  year  does  not  invaK- 
date  conclusions  since  there  are  more  pupils  of  this  grade  than  of 
any  other  and  the  opportunity  to  restrict  a  teacher's  work  to  a 
single  subject  is  correspondingly  greater.  It  appears,  theref(m, 
that  the  abimdance  of  small  schools  will  compel  the  larger  number 
of  teachers  of  science  to  give  instruction  in  several  sciences  and 
frequently  to  add  non-sdence  subjects  to  their  work. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  does  not  He  through  greater 
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q)edali2ation  of  the  teacher's  work  in  the  school,  for  that  can  be 
accomplished  cmly  in  the  large  schools  of  urban  places.  The 
schools  ol  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  must  remain  small  on 
account  of  the  limited  school  population.  The  only  practical 
remedy  for  the  situation  ai^)ears  to  lie  in  securing  greater  breadth 
of  training  for  the  teacher.  The  tendency  of  the  college  is  to 
encourage  q>ecialization  on  the  part  of  its  students  rather  than 
general  training.  However,  there  is  need  here  of  some  distinction 
between  those  who  are  to  go  into  research  and  those  who  are  to 
teach.  Specialization  is  essential  to  the  investigator  but  it  may 
very  easily  be  carried  so  far  in  the  case  of  the  proq)ective  secondary- 
school  teacher  that  he  is  wholly  unfitted  for  his  task.  Such 
unfitness  will  restilt  not  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
special  line  pursued,  but  from  the  omission  of  many  other  related 
lines.  The  average  high  school  has  little  place  for  the  science 
teacher  who  is  not  prepared  to  teach  any  or  all  of  the  usual  high- 
school  sciences. 

TABLE  vn 

EFnCZENCY  CORXSLATED  WITH  PbEPASATION  OF  TEACHER 


In  SamsSclBiioe 

InOUmScknce 

N<m.Sdenoe 
Subject 

«;ltt1fffi«^ 

Percent 
39  9 

Peroint 
23 

Percent 
10.8 

With  some  reservations 

37. 9 

44.5 

30 

Not  satisfied 

24.2 

32  4 

59-2 

Numb"*  reporting ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

37Schoob 

74Scboob 

37  SchooU 

Total  schools  reporting  above 

148 
76.3 

Total  not  whdly  satisfied 

The  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  first  year  in 
science  is  very  great.  In  some  cases  at  least  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  for  the  dissatis- 
faction is  abnost  imiversal  in  those  schools  in  which  this  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  whose  principal  interest  lies  in  other  directions. 
Only  four  of  these  teachers  gave  satisfaction.  There  is,  however, 
much  dissatisfaction  in  those  schools  where  the  teachers  have  been 
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trained  in  the  subject  or  in  related  sciences.  The  difference  in 
restilts  secured  by  teachers  trained  in  the  science  taught  and  those 
secured  by  teachers  principally  trained  in  other  sciences  is  evident 
but  not  large.  The  replies  to  the  questions  here  involved  were 
commonly  made  by  the  principal,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  was  clear 
that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the  teacher. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  causes  for  poor 
results  as  assigned  by  reports.  These  are  presented  in  Table  Vm. 
The  sum  of  the  replies  does  not  in  this  case  represent  the  number  of 
schools  replying  since  many  schools  gave  more  than  one  reason  for 
unsatisfactory  results. 

TABLE  vm 
Causes  Responsibijc  tor  Unsatisfaciory  Results 

Time  too  short 30 

Too  much  work  for  teacher 22 

Classes  too  large 9 

Subject  not  suited  to  pupil  or  pupil  not  wdl 

prepared  by  lower  school 45 

Teacher  or  teaching 37 

Poor  teztbodu 10 

92 

Inadequate  library 3 

Inadequate  equmment 59 

Lack  of  field  and  laboratory  work 9 

Lack  of  significance  to  pupils 2 

73 
The  conditions  tmder  which  the  teacher  works,  the  equii»nent, 
and  the  textbooks  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  failure  in 
133  of  the  226  cases  here  tabulated.  All  of  these  matters  are  within 
the  control  of  the  school  system  and  in  the  main  demand  financial 
remedies.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  equipment  comes  in  for 
more  blame  than  any  other  single  factor,  thou^  with  an  enli^tened 
school  sentiment  in  the  commimity  it  ought  to  be  the  factor  most 
easily  dealt  with.  The  teacher  does  not  appear  to  bear  as  great 
burden  of  req>onsibility  as  the  correlation  of  result  with  training 
would  indicate.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  school  officers  con- 
cerned have  not  analyzed  their  problems  very  deeply  and  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  material  needs  of  the  schools,  such  as  equqnnent, 
would  leave  the  schools  very  little  in  advance  of  their  present 
position. 
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There  will  be  nothing  radical  or  revolutionary  in  this  paper. 
It  may  be  less  interesting  on  that  account.  Someone  has  said  of 
Emerson,  if  I  remember  ri^tly,  that  his  biography  is  somewhat 
dull,  because  he  never  did  anything  bad  or  interesting.  This 
discussion  applies  not  to  the  ideal  course  such  as  I  shotild  like  to 
see,  therefore  not  to  the  instruction  of  children  of  eight  or  ten, 
but  to  present  high-school  conditions.  When  instruction  is  begun 
earlier  and  the  course  is  made  properly  long,  if  that  comes  about, 
our  method  will  be  modified  in  important  particulars.  My  aim 
is  to  render  this  paper  practical;  it  will  therefore  treat  of  things 
actually  done  and  will  name  the  textbooks  used;  though  it  is 
understood  that  the  same  method  may  be  followed  with  any  book 
suitable  for  use  with  beginners. 

Importance. — ^The  first  year  is  a  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  year — ^for  it  is  fundamental.  If  the  proverb 
''Frisch  begonnen,  halb  gewonnen"  applies  anywhere,  it  does  to 
the  first  instruction  in  a  modem  foreign  language. 

Beginning  instruction:  general  survey. — ^In  beginning  French 
and  German  I  have  found  it  advantageous  and  effective  to  work 
right  through  a  considerable  amount  of  the  textbook  (grammar) 
rather  rapidly,  omitting  the  exercises  from  English  into  the  foreign 
language.  This  gives  the  pupil  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  material 
to  be  mastered  later — a  broader  perspective — Whelping  him,  I 
believe,  to  work  more  intelligently  during  the  rest  of  the  first 
year.  The  pupil  acquires  a  considerable  vocabulary,  passive  and 
imperfect  at  first,  which  is  to  become  active  and  perfected  later. 
He  works  less  blindly  if  he  is  presented  this  broader  outlook, 
realizmg  from  the  first  that  there  are  several  parts  of  speech  and 

>A  pamper  read  before  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Modem  Lan- 
guage Aaaodation  at  Albany,  New  York. 
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many  topics  to  be  studied.  If  he  is  kq)t  on  one  part  of  q>eech  and 
drilled  on  one  principle  until  this  is  mastered,  the  progress  is  slow; 
he  may  think  for  a  while  that  the  noim  is  the  whole  language; 
then  he  leaves  the  noun,  dwells  on  the  verb,  and  perhaps  forgets 
about  the  noun;  and  everything  beyond  Lesson  X  or  XV  (where- 
ever  he  may  be)  is  as  black  night.  Failing  to  have  a  general  survey 
of  the  ground,  he  cannot  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  My 
practice  for  two  years  has  been  to  give  the  pupil  a  survey  of  Part  I 
(39  exercises)  In  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  and  of  the 
first  26  lessons  (about  one-third  of  the  material)  in  Kayser  and 
Monteser's  Brief  German  Course. 

Application  of  principles  learned. — Application,  which  is  best 
brou^t  out  in  writing  the  foreign  language,  is  not  n^ected,  but 
is  used  in  two  ways.  First,  during  the  first  months  the  reading 
exercises,  especially  in  German,  are  copied  by  the  pupH  and  handed 
in;  mistakes  are  indicated  and  papers  returned.  After  a  while 
the  pupil  becomes  proficient  in  spdling  and  in  noticing  endings. 
This  makes  a  good  beginning  in  the  development  of  accuracy, 
which  is  indispensable  to  efficient  progress.  Second,  after  an 
exercise  has  been  copied,  several  sentences  are  dictated.  The 
pupil,  having  written  them  correctly  once,  will  ccmie  near  perfection 
in  writing  the  same  from  dictation.  Slight  changes  are  gradually 
introduced  in  the  sentences  dictated. 

AUeniion  to  German  or  French  reading  exercises. — One  considier- 
able  advantage  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  that  the  pupil  is 
compelled  to  give  much  time  and  attention  to  the  reading  exercise, 
which  is  the  model,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  center  of  any  lesson. 
Formerly  I  foimd  this  paragr^^h  consistently  neglected  by  many 
pupils,  and  for  a  very  natural  reason:  the  exercise  is  comparatively 
easy  to  translate,  and  so,  for  a  superficial  knowledge,  requires 
little  attention.  When  assigned  a  whole  lesson,  including  the 
translation  from  English  to  the  foreign  language,  the  pupils  would 
often  attempt  the  next-to-impossible  feat  of  translating  the  English 
into  French  or  German  first.  Repeated  warnings  had  little  effect 
on  some.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  gel  something  onto  paper  to  ^w 
for  their  time  spent:  they  wrote  something — ^anything  but  French 
or  German. 
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Second  view  of  German  and  introduction  of  reader. — ^This  method 
of  procedure  brings  in  considerable  reading  in  the  foreign  language 
and  translation  into  English  early  in  the  first  year.  Then  by 
Thanksgiving  time  a  second,  slower  instruction  of  the  same  material 
is  begun,  and  a  reader  introduced.  The  pupil,  having  already 
read  so  much,  with  the  necessary  vocabulary  furnished  in  the  text- 
book, will  at  once  take  to  reading  intelligently  an  easy  reader  or 
text.  Having  a  slight  familiarity  with  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
including  even  some  of  the  irregular  verbs,  and  with  some  of  the 
idioms  and  other  difficulties,  he  will  not  be  puzzled  at  genuinely 
French  and  Gennan  constructions.  Each  day's  program  now 
consists  of  some  formal  grammar  and  a  small  amoimt  of  reading, 
oral  work,  and  writing. 

Translation  from  vernacular  deferred. — ^This  deferring  of  transla- 
tion from  the  vernacular  is  indorsed  by  several  authorities,  and  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  recommended  in  the  introduction  of  the  old 
Joynes-Meissner  grammar  (published  1887),  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted:  ''For  ordinary  purposes  the  editor  wotild  suggest 
that  Part  I  shotild  be  first  gone  throu^,  with  the  exercises  from 
German  to  English  only,  and  that  all  translation  from  English  into 
Gennan  be  deferred  tmtil  the  review  is  begun,  and  the  student  is 
prepared  to  read  an  independent  text;  and,  generally,  that  this 
independent  reading  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible,  according 
to  the  grade  of  different  classes  of  pupils."  (I  paid  no  attention 
to  this  when  using  the  book,  years  ago,  and  tried  the  experiment 
independently  of  the  suggestion  here  quoted.)  At  our  last  annual 
meeting  (November,  191 1)  Dr.  Sachs  recommended  deferring  such 
translation  as  long  as  possible.  Victor,  as  you  know,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  translation  into  the  foreign  language  is  a  matter 
that  does  not  concern  the  elementary  course. 

Oral  work:  pronunciation. — Oral  work  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Pronimdation  must,  of  cotirse,  be  as  near  perfect  as  the  teacher 
can  make  it.  The  pupil  will  pronoimce  each  word  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  he  should  learn  the  correct  prommdation  from  the 
first.  While  phonetics  should  not  become  a  bugbear,  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  useful  for  the  teacher.  You  remember 
that  in  ''Colomba"  Miss  Lydia  had  to  go  to  Corsica  to  learn  what 
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a  prefect  is.  So  I  had  to  go  to  Paris  to  learn  how  to  pronounce 
the  common  word  oui^  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  English  ''we." 
Most  sounds  can  be  imitated;  some  need  to  be  described  as  wdl; 
still  others  need  specific  direction  for  their  formation,  e.g.,  Frendi 
Uy  German  U.  The  pupil  wotild  better  be  told  that  many  of  the 
sounds  differ  slightly  or  materially  from  the  nearest  English  sounds. 
This  can  most  convincingly  be  demonstrated  to  an  American  by 
showing  him  how,  for  example,  a  Frenchman  wotild  pronounce 
such  a  word  as  "lady-bug"  {lidp-beug)  or  "George"  (jorj),  using 
only  his  nearest  native  sounds;  or  by  stating  that  the  /A-sounds 
in  the  English  "then,"  "thin,"  "theater"  do  not  exist  in  native 
French  or  German.  The  German  au  is  not  the  same  as  the  English 
au:  introducing  a  German  word,  and  pronoimdng  it  correctly, 
in  the  following  sentence,  will  show  this:  "Go  into  the  Haus." 
From  this  may  readily  be  seen  the  mischief  done  by  dictionaries 
and  "self-instructors"  which  represent  the  foreign  pronunciation 
by  the  approximate  sound  or  by  the  nearest  English  spelling; 
such  books  shotild  have  a  scientific  phonetic  transcription. 

Sentence-stress,  pitch,  and  intonation  also  differ  in  the  req[>ective 
languages;  this  fact  must  grow  upon  the  pupil  as  he  hears  the 
teacher  speak  as  a  foreigner,  provided  the  teacher  has  acquired 
that  art.  The  teacher  of  French  and  German  shotild  speak  Us 
three  languages  with  different  intonations.  Throughout  the  course 
the  pupil  should  hear  a  great  deal  of  French  or  German;  usually 
si)oken  slowly,  but  occasionally  at  a  natural  or  rapid  rate;  not 
enough  to  discourage  him,  but  sufficient  for  him  to  see  that  there 
is  something  ahead  for  him  to  aim  at. 

Oraly  leading  to  written  work. — ^The  words  of  each  vocabulary, 
especially  in  French,  shotild  be  pronoimced  distinctly  by  the 
teacher  and  be  repeated  by  the  class.  For  oral  drill  the  teacher 
will  find  it  useful  from  the  first  to  read  or  speak  a  whole  sentence 
and  to  ask  a  pupil,  or  several  pupils  in  succession,  to  rqpeat  ver- 
batim in  the  foreign  language.  This  is  a  natural  way  for  the 
pupil  to  learn:  it  is  done  not  only  by  children  but  also  by  fordgnm 
in  learning  English.  The  sentences  should  be  short  at  first  and 
gradually  longer  ones  given.  This  trains  the  mind  of  the  pq)il 
to  retain  phrases,  word-groups;  is  the  simplest  form  of  aural  and 
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oral  training;  and  paves  the  way  for  effective  work  in  conversa- 
tion: the  pupil  cannot  answer  intelligently  imless  he  can  retain 
the  question  until  he  has  answered  it.  Then  add  to  this  the 
writing  of  the  sentences  on  the  board,  after  they  have  been  repeated 
orally.  Here  we  have  aural  and  oral  training  and  practice  in 
spelling  and  writing — a  well-nigh  perfect  exercise,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  sensory  immediately  followed  by  motor  activity.  At 
the  present  time  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  "appercqption," 
while  the  "formation  of  correct  habits"  is  the  keynote  of  many 
an  educational  convention.  Here  is  the  opportimity  to  form 
correct  habits.  During  the  first  stages  it  is  safer  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  the  foreign  language,  provided  it  is  understood  by  the 
pupil,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vernacular.  If  English  sentences 
are  introduced  for  translation  too  early,  they  offer  a  stmnbling- 
block  to  the  pupil — a  temptation  to  transfer  one  word  at  a  time 
into  the  foreign  language,  thus  producing  merely  an  English 
sentence  written  in  French  or  German  words — than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  exasperating  to  a  teacher  who  has  the  proper  Sprach" 
gefUhl  and  who  hopes  to  hear  a  sentence  which  will  not  grate  on 
his  nerves. 

WriUen  exercises. — Of  course,  later  such  translation  from  English 
will  be  introduced.  But  the  teacher  must  insist  that  the  pupil 
read  the  English  sentence,  or  at  least  a  clause,  as  a  whole,  and  then 
turn  the  whole  idea  into  a  foreign  form.  Here  is  necessary  the 
proper  realization  that  the  phrase,  and  not  the  word,  is  the  unit 
of  the  sentence.  This  grasping  of  the  idea  of  a  whole  clause  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  turning  English  into  German,  where  the 
order  of  the  elements  plays  so  large  a  part,  and  is  so  difficult  for 
beginners.  For  instance,  a  simple  declarative  sentence  may  have 
to  be  constructed  as  follows:  object,  verb  (auxiliary),  subject, 
adverbs  of  time,  place,  manner,  participle,  infinitive — ^inverted  in 
almost  every  particular  from  the  English  standpoint:  Die  Aufgabe 
werde  ich  morgenfriih  zu  Hause  zu  Ende  gemachi  haben. 

Grammar:  necessity ^  amount. — ^Some  knowledge  of  grammar  is  to 
be  imparted  from  the  beginning,  as  already  indicated.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  genders  and  something  of  the  definite  article  in 
order  to  use  noims;   the  cases  in  German  must  be  introduced  in 
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order  to  undostand  the  stmcture  <rf  a  sentence.  Indhridiial 
teachers  and  teztbodcs  differ  as  to  the  order  <rf  devdopment  of 
the  topics  in  granunar.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  foreign  sentence  is  scnnething  that  is  always  widi 
us  and  which  we  can  never  shake  <^,  even  in  advanced  classes. 
I  believe  strongly,  as  pointed  out  above,  in  imitation  and  tepfA- 
tion  and  even  in  semi-conscious  formaticm  of  correct  habits  oC 
speech;  but  never  in  thoughtless  mimicry  or  iteration.  Constant 
attention  and  undying  patience  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  insisting  on  intelligent  use  of  cases,  tenses,  propositions, 
word-order,  etc.  If  a  pupil  begins  a  German  sentence  with  an 
adverb  and  then  utters  the  verb  next,  he  must  be  halted  at  cmce; 
if  he  starts  a  subordinate  clause  with  a  conjtmction  and  places 
the  verb  directly  after  the  subject,  he  must  be  stofqied  and  tdd 
to  keep  the  verb  in  mind  until  the  end  of  the  clause  is  reached. 
The  teacher  must  ever  be  alert  to  raise  such  danger-signals.  More- 
over, English-speaking  pupils  above  all  others  must  have  impressed 
upon  them,  with  a  sledge-hammer  if  necessary,  the  supreme  irapx- 
tance  of  attention  to  endings.  There  is  alwa)rs  the  tendency  to 
learn  merely  the  root-meaning  of  the  word  and  then  to  put  the 
words  together  in  English  mold  so  as  to  express  something— or 
nothing— in  French  or  German. 

As  to  the  amoimt  of  work  done  in  grammar  during  the  first 
year,  this  is  less  important  than  the  quality.  Some  of  the  essentials 
should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  as  a  foimdation  for  future  ^kient 
effort.  In  German,  for  example,  the  conunon  strong  verbs  can 
be  learned;  in  French,  we  may  well  be  content  with  the  masteiy 
of  a  few  of  the  irregular  verbs.  We  can  more  safely  limit  die 
amoimt,  now  that  the  state  education  department  sets  no  first- 
year  examinations.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  less  work  b 
to  be  done,  but  that  it  is  to  be  more  intensive.  Our  own  school 
examinations  can  be  made  far  more  searching  and  a  better  criterion 
as  to  whether  the  pupil  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  our  second- 
year  work.  Of  course,  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  ?Fe  must 
meet  the  state's  requirements;  but  the  latitude  allowed  Im  Ae 
teacher's  individuality  in  both  years  is  an  immense  gain. 
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The  textbook:  arrangement  of  material.— As  the  modem  school 
has  discarded  the  exclusive  use  of  the  grammar  method  in  modem 
languages,  so  the  up-to-date  textbook  deviates  from  the  logical  or 
scientific  arrangement  of  material;  i.e.y  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  noim  before  the  verb  is  begun,  etc.  The  most  teachable  books 
in  German  bring  in  one  dass  of  nouns,  then  one  tense  of  the  verb, 
followed  by  the  der-words,  one  declension  of  adjectives,  a  list  of 
prepositions,  then  more  nouns,  etc.  The  weak  declension  of 
nouns  is  better  considered  before  the  strong.  In  the  best  grammars 
the  verb  in  its  various  tenses  is  introduced  early;  even  some  of  the 
strong  verbs  can  easily  be  studied  almost  at  the  beginning.  If  the 
teacher  uses  such  a  textbook,  which  may  be  considered  as  defective 
in  the  organization  of  its  material,  he  should,  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  furnish  his  pupils  with  an  outline  of  topics  with  their 
req>ective  section-numbers,  and  treat  one  topic  in  review  each 
day.  This  not  only  improves  the  pupil's  extensive  survey  of  the 
subject,  but  also  increases  his  intensive  mastery  of  the  whole  and 
of  the  parts  in  their  proper  relationship. 

Qualities  of  a  good  textbook. — In  the  vocabularies  the  definite 
article  should  be  printed  before  each  notm;  and  the  pupil,  in 
reciting,  should  invariably  give  the  article  with  the  noim.  The 
principal  parts  of  German  strong  verbs  should  be  given,  including 
the  auxiliary  with  such  verbs  as  take  sein  and  the  third  singular, 
present  indicative  when  the  vowel  changes.  I  am  in  favor  of  rather 
ample  vocabularies  extending  throughout  the  first-year  grammar 
work,  because  thus  the  pupil  can  leam  the  greatest  number  of 
words  in  the  shortest  time,  and  his  later  work  is  much  facilitated 
if  he  early  acquires  a  considerable  stock  of  words.  My  experience 
with  a  book  containing  vocabularies  of  six  to  ten  words  to  each 
lesson  is  that,  when  the  second  year  is  reached,  pupils  find  it  very 
difiicult  to  remember  the  new  words  in  the  reading  lesson. 

The  reading  exercise  in  the  grammar  has  been  referred  to  above 
as  the  center  of  the  lesson,  because  here  is  a  model  to  imitate.  The 
character  of  these  exercises  should,  then,  be  a  factor  in  deciding 
upon  a  textbook  for  adoption.  The  sentences  shotild  be  genuinely 
French  or  German  in  tone,  and  not  merely  so  much  ingeniously 
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constructed  trash  or  hash  to  illustrate  grammatical  points.  Con- 
nected paragraphs  of  useful  and  interesting  content  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. An  advantage  of  such  connected  paragraphs  is  that  they 
furnish  material  for  conversation  and  may  be  memorized. 

English  sentences  for  translation  into  the  foreign  language 
shotild  also  be  sensible  and,  if  possible,  have  some  worthy  content 
The  following  examples  of  what  sentences  should  not  be  are  chosen 
from  four  books:  (i)  "These  are  not  your  pencils,  they  arc  those 
of  Henry."  (2)  "Why  has  Henry  bought  a  stick?"  (3)  "The 
girl  who  had  milked  the  cows  weighed  a  potmd  of  butter"  (fi^t 
girl!).  (4)  "Why  has  the  strange  gentleman  bought  your  house 
and  not  mine?"  (Probably  because  he  was  strange.)  (5)  "The 
weak  boy  who  climbed  upon  the  roof  fell  into  the  garden."  (6)  "He 
was  not  dead,  because  he  could  howl  so  loud."  (This  implies  that 
loud  howlers  are  inunortal,  which  is  dangerous  ethics.)  Too  many 
sentences,  in  some  books,  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  the 
following:  "The  sons  of  the  prince  are  talking  to  the  dau^ters 
of  the  lawyer  in  the  garden  of  the  cobbler." 

The  reader. — As  already  stated,  the  reading  of  connected  stories 
begins  early — in  the  third  month.  For  this  purpose  my  choice 
is  for  a  reader,  in  preference  to  a  single  text.  A  story  of  fifty  pages 
is,  to  be  sure,  more  interesting  for  many,  and  is  likely  to  be  better 
literature.  But  if  the  pupil  loses  interest  in  the  story,  as  he  often 
will  because  he  must  read  it  so  slowly  or  because  he  may  be  absent 
and  lose  the  thread,  the  rest  of  the  reading  becomes  dradgeiy. 
Whereas,  if  one  story  in  a  reader  becomes  dull,  he  can  make  a  new 
start  with  the  next  and  hope  to  find  it  more  interesting.  Further- 
more, a  greater  variety  in  vocabuilary  and  in  kinds  of  writing  is 
offered  by  a  suitable  reader;  and  this  gives  a  better  preparatioD 
for  future  reading  as  well  as  for  a  sight  translation  on  the  inevitable 
examination. 

We  are  using,  in  first-year  French,  Francois  and  Giroud's 
Simple  Frenchj  which  contains  interesting  stories  in  excellent  style, 
and  is  provided  with  French  questions  and  with  exercises  for 
translation  into  French.  In  German,  Tuckerman's  Am  Anfamg 
offers  a  series  of  short  topics,  each  of  which  can  be  assigned  as  a 
whole,  employing  useful  words  of  everyday  occurrence.    Germin 
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questions  are  supplied,  and  answers  to  these  rq)roduce  the  whole 
story.  Our  present  first-year  classes  are  fairly  proficient  in  answer- 
ing these  questions;  thus  twenty  minutes  are  very  profitably  spent 
in  using  the  foreign  language,  only  a  few  grammatical  hints  being 
given  in  English.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  im>bably 
read  Immensee  with  the  first-year  German  dass,  though  this  is 
not  always  done.  In  reading,  as  in  granmiar,  the  object  should 
not  be  to  cover  so  many  pages — ^usually  too  much  is  attempted — 
but  rather  to  work  intensivdy  with  a  limited  amount.  Fifty  pages 
studied  are  far  better  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  scanned  or 
skunmed. 

The  reader  and  the  inductive  method. — On  the  introduction  of  a 
reader  in  the  third  month,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  pupil 
will  meet  niunerous  grammatical  points  which  have  not  been 
explained  in  the  grammar.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  the  inductive  method.  Under  the  careful 
guidance  of  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  to  be  made  to  observe  endings, 
cases,  word-order,  and  to  make  his  own  rules.  Thus,  in  German, 
the  average  pupil  will  acquire  a  considerable  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  prepositions  with  their  cases,  of  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  of  separable  prefixes,  of  future  tense  and  passive 
voice,  of  inverted  and  transposed  word-order,  much  sooner  than 
these  topics  are  treated  (or,  at  least,  completed)  in  the  grammar. 
Also,  by  being  told  how,  or  by  looking  up  in  the  graiomar,  he  will 
early  learn  how  to  express  the  date  in  French  or  German  if  he  is 
required  to  write  such  date  on  every  dictation-exerdse  or  other 
written  test.  A  favorite  way  of  mine  of  compelling  attention  to 
common  constructions  and  to  idioms  is  to  have  the  pupil  underline 
endings  and  phrases  which  are  to  receive  special  study  at  home 
and  application  in  class.  The  phrases  are  learned  in  their  original 
forms,  and  then  are  changed  as  to  niunber  and  tense,  thus  insuring 
both  correct  habit  and  thoughtful  mastery  particularly  of  such 
constructions  as  differ  from  the  English.  The  pupil  from  the  fiurst 
has  it  impressed  upon  him  that  he  must  do  more  than  to  get  the 
gist  of  the  passage  or  to  translate.  Later  he  may  be  allowed  to 
give  the  general  idea  of  a  passage  in  lieu  of  a  strict  rendering;  but 
in  the  first  year  the  reading  should  be  exceedingly  careful  rather 
than  rapid. 
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Method  of  the  recitation:  variety. — ^As  to  the  method  of  recitation, 
there  shotild  be  some  variety  in  the  details.  Sometimes  the  piq)fl 
may  well  be  asked  to  begin  and  redte,  without  prompting,  on  the 
contents  of  the  grammar  learned.  Oftener  the  teacher  had  better 
first  ask  some  question  on  a  topic  not  in  the  lesson,  but  related: 
e.g.,  in  French,  when  the  demonstrative  pronouns  have  been 
assigned,  ask  for  the  demonstrative  adjectives,  which  have  preceded. 
This  will  forestall  the  machine-like  recitation  which  is  all  too 
common;  it  will  call  for  quick  reflection  and  thought;  the  pipl 
will  be  more  alive  and  awake  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  coining 
next.  Under  my  own  observation  have  come  too  many  piqHb 
who  were  wonderfully  adept  at  ''getting  lessons"  but  who  could 
not  get  the  subject.  While  the  chief  function  of  a  public  big^ 
school  is  not  to  prq)are  pupils  for  college,  we  should  train  them  to 
think  independently;  and  shotild  certainly  not  recommend  to  the 
college  anyone  whose  mental  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  confines 
of  one  lesson — ^who  does  not  know  a  fact  because  ''it  is  not  in  the 
lesson." 

In  having  sentences  written  on  the  board,  slips  may  be  prq>ared 
containing  the  sentences  for  translation;  more  frequently  each 
sentence  may  be  called  for  orally  from  a  pupil,  and  then  either 
that  pupil  or  another  sent  to  the  board  to  write  it.  Dictati<m  is 
to  continue  throughout  the  course,  progressing  from  previously 
studied  material  to  that  which  is  new.  Frequent  short  written 
tests,  varying  in  kind,  will  help  to  develop  attention  and  accuracy. 
Pictiires,  post-cards,  maps,  and  other  objects  will  add  to  the 
interest.  Occasional  memorizing,  if  done  intelligently,  is  to  be 
recommended.  As  to  the  size  of  the  class,  it  should  be  small,  if 
possible:  fifteen  to  twenty  makes  an  ideal  niunber. 

Study  of  words:  cognates. — ^Even  with  beginners  it  is  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  notice  cognates,  and  to  point  out  differences  m 
the  meanings  of  some  of  them.  Das  Tier  means  "animal,"  wbik 
its  cognate  "deer"  now  applies  to  only  one  species.  Similariy 
der  Hund  is  general,  while  "hound"  refers  to  a  particular  kind  of 
Hund;  "dog"  refers  to  the  genus,  while  the  French  dogue  or 
German  Dogge  is  only  one  species  of  dog.    Interesting  comparisons 
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may  be  made  between  such  pairs  of  words  as  Knecki  and '' knight/' 
Knabe  and  "knave." 

It  is  wise  also  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  the  idea  that  percepts 
and  concepts  in  one  language  do  not  coincide  with  percepts  and 
concepts  in  another;  or,  better,  that  the  connotations  of  the  various 
words  di£fer  from  those  of  the  corresponding  words  in  another 
language;  that  is,  that  a  French  or  German  word  generally  has 
two  or  more  meanings  in  English,  and  vice  versa.  The  English 
word  "match"  (noun)  has  (in  Case's  Concise  French  Dictionary) 
sixteen  di£ferent  renderings  into  French,  according  to  its  particular 
use.  The  best  vocabuliuies  will  give  more  than  one  meaning. 
In  specially  prepared  vocabularies  for  one  text,  the  primary  or 
most  usual  meaning  of  each  word  should  be  given  first,  then  the 
meaning  of  special  application,  to  fit  the  particular  context. 

The  teacher. — As  to  the  teacher,  the  best  is  none  too  good  for 
the  beginner.  If  there  are  several  teachers  of  di£ferent  abilities 
in  a  department,  the  beginner  should  have  the  most  capable.  This 
is  being  realized  by  the  larger  colleges,  where  some  years  ago  the 
mixed  and  muddled  Freshman  had  inflicted  upon  him  new,  inex- 
perienced instructors.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  handle  different 
years  of  instruction  should  consider  the  first-year  work  worthy  of 
our  best  efforts.  The  teacher  should  be  superior  to,  and  a  larger 
factor  than,  any  textbook  that  may  be  used;  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  first  year. 

Method:  conclusion. — ^None  of  the  well-known  "methods"  has 
been  discussed.  In  the  words  of  a  Frenchman:  "La  m6thode 
n'est  rien;  I'flive,  c'est  tout;  le  maltre — est  le  reste."  The 
teacher  will  choose  from  the  various  methods  what  is  best  adapted 
to  his  own  ability  and  notions  of  instruction.  Let  me  repeat 
that  what  has  been  said  applied  to  teaching  imder  conditions  as 
they  are  now,  with  pupils  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  in  a  limited  time.  We  are  trying  to  make  progress  imder 
these  conditions.  After  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  tomorrow,  with 
ideal  surroimdings,  we  shall  be  able  to  start  our  pupils  at  once  on 
the  road  to  the  perfect  mastery  of  a  foreign  language. 
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DEALING  WITH  CONTAGION  . 

The  following  item  quoted  from  the  Beacon  of  ^cfaita,  Kul, 
illustrates  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  a  local  physician  takes  the 
q>portunity  of  helping  the  community  to  understand  the  attitude  <A  the 
general  profession  with  regard  to  the  prevention  as  distinguished  from 
the  cure  of  disease.  In  the  second  place,  the  profession  has  come  to  see 
that  the  control  of  disease  means  an  intelligent  co-<q>eration  of  the  publk 
in  the  treatment  of  epidemics.  The  article  is  quoted  in  full  both  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  medical  professioo 
and  the  general  public  and  also  as  a  very  clear  account  of  the  intdligent 
method  of  dealing  in  a  school  system  with  contagion. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  public  schools  were  closed  to  stop  pernio. 
Now  we  have  adopted  just  the  opposite  method  and  keep  the  schools  open  ia 
order  to  control  q>idemicsl 

This  is  done  Uirough  medical  inspection! 

We  have  learned  that  we  must  watch  persons,  not  things! 

Under  the  old  system  we  closed  up  the  school  building  and  fumigated  after 
having  found  that  there  was  a  scarlet  fever  case  in  the  place. 

By  that  method  we  killed  some  lonely  bacillus  which  may  have  been 
lingering  around.  But  we  took  no  heed  of,  or  afforded  no  protection  against, 
the  one  scarlet  fever  scaler  who  returned  to  school,  bringing  with  him  a  mlllioo 
contagiotis  germs  in  his  mouth! 

So  you  see  there  is  a  reason  for  the  new  way  of  stopping  q>idemics.  And 
there  is  a  reason  for  careful  medical  in^>ection  and  the  constant  work  of 
trustworthy  school  nurses. 

Every  school  should  have  both,  if  the  community  hopes  to  protect  its 
children  in  the  sanest  way  against  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases. 

Medical  inspection  of  each  child,  entering  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  insures  the  discovery  of  cases  of  contagiotis  disease. 

Quite  often  this  inspection  will  reveal  incipient  cases  which,  if  treated 
inunediately  in  the  right  way,  can  be  cured  without  serious  danger  to  the 
patient.    It  also  prevents  the  disease  being  passed  on  to  one  or  several  odieis. 

The  constant  attention  of  school  nurs^  keeps  up  the  good  work  throogh 
the  year.  Sore  throats,  snuffles,  rough  skin,  fevers,  headaches,  absence  from 
school,  and  stories  of  sickness  are  carefully  watched  and  followed  up.  And  so 
there  is  a  double  check  on  disease,  and  it  is  eventually  cornered. 

If  there  is  not  any  medical  inspection  and  the  school  nurse  does  not  exist, 
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the  whole  problem  of  keeping  the  q>ideinic  away  is  left  to  the  teacher.  Though 
the  hardest-worked  person  in  the  school  system,  she  can  still  do  much  if  she 
will  take  the  added  burden  upon  her. 

But  it  is  up  to  the  community  of  this  generation  to  see  that  its  schools  have 
both  medical  inspection  and  school  nurses. 

What  is  more  important  to  the  public  than  the  sane  way  of  checking 
disease  and  insuring  health  to  the  children  while  they  are  growing  up  ? 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Young,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  dty  of  Chicago,  is 
quoted  in  the  Times  of  Streator,  Ql.,  on  August  n,  to  the  following  effect: 

The  great  American  craze  now  is  vocational  schools,  of  course.  We  can't 
see  much  over  and  beyond  vocational  training  just  now^  although,  like  every- 
thing else  that  the  American  people  take  up  with  such  overwhekning  enthu- 
siasm, the  idea  will  be  dn^ped  just  as  quickly,  leaving,  to  be  sure,  its  influence, 
and  having  merged  its  best  results  in  the  general  school  curriculum. 

I'm  convinced  the  one  thing  to  avoid  in  vocational  schools  is  the  danger  of 
training  a  type  of  factory  worker.  If  the  schoolroom,  with  its  workbench  and 
its  dressmaking  and  millinery  shops,  isn't  something  over  and  beyond  the  mere 
factory  workroom,  then  this  whole  scheme  of  trade  education  ^Rdll  fall  and  we 
will  have  a  system  of  education  entirely  wrong.  The  one  aim  in  trade-school 
development  must  be  to  create  something  of  the  joy  of  working  in  the  pupils 
and  develop  the  most  valuable  asset  in  the  world— initiative. 

There  always  have  been  and  perhaps  there  always  will  be  children  without 
any  ability  to  do  things  of  their  own  volition— without  original  ideas.  But  our 
education  now  ought  to  do  something  besides  teaching  accuracy  and  diligence. 
It  should  open  the  door  for  individual  growth.  It  should  show  the  pupil  the 
way  to  do  for  himself.  Unless  we  can  put  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  way  of 
bdng  something  more  in  life  than  their  parents  were,  unless  we  can  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  advance  beyond  their  environment  and  the  circumstances 
into  which  they  were  bom,  we  are  failing  utterly. 

There  are  many  who  will  doubtless  agree  with  Mrs.  Young  that  the 
present  enthusiasm  for  industrial  education  is  not  altogether  sanely 
founded  upon  deliberate  consideration  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  cMdren  in  the  schools.  To  open  criticism  of  the  vocational 
schools  by  describing  sudi  schools  as  "the  great  American  craze"  will 
seem,  however,  to  many  to  be  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case.  Cer- 
tainly the  demand  for  such  a  training  in  a  dty  like  Chicago  or  the  other 
great  centers  of  population  is  very  urgent  and  doubtless  the  demand  will 
continue  to  express  itself  imtil  some  rational  solution  is  reached.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  hardly  any  dissent  from  the  statement  that 
the  type  of  work  imdertaken  in  the  schools  must  not  be  that  of  the 
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factory  worker.  In  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  distinctive  type  of 
education  in  the  schools  and  a  careful  safeguarding  of  school  institutions 
against  the  encroachment  of  factory  methods,  Mrs.  Young's  pronounc^ 
ment  will  be  very  acceptable  to  many  students  of  the  problem. 

The  ^^ce-President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  eipresses 
a  view  with  regard  to  industrial  education  and  a  change  in  the  course  d 
study  which  is  no  less  striking  in  its  emphasis  of  the  failure  6i  present 
schools  than  is  Mrs.  Young's  in  its  criticism  of  the  form  which  this 
enthusiasm  has  taken.  The  following  is  a  report  of  a  part  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  speech: 

Out  of  the  superior  educational  advantages  of  today  one  unlu^y  coroDaiy 
has  developed.  A  vast  army  of  persons  whose  labors  would  make  for  the 
industrial  advancement  of  the  nation  have  conceived  themselves  fitted  for 
fancied  nobler  pursuits,  and  thus  the  progress  they  would  have  made  in  the 
work  they  are  fitted  for  is  lost: 

My  purpose  is  to  focus  attention  upon  some  of  the  faults  in  our  edaa- 
tional  system.  Wholly  inexcusable  is  that  system  which  teaches  a  man  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  life-work,  which  convinces  a  boy  that  it  is  better  to  live  by  his 
wits  than  his  muscles,  which  turns  a  natural-bom  chicken  thief  into  an  educated 
forger. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Rq>ublic  much  book-learning  was  not  possible. 
Schools  and  colleges  were  few.  An  aristocracy  of  learning  was  composed  of 
ministers,  doctors,  and  lawyers.  A  century  has  made  a  great  change.  Approxi- 
mately forty  thousand  degrees  were  conferred  this  year  and  five  hundred 
thousand  diplomas  were  awarded  by  high  schools. 

CAUSES  DISCONTENT 

Thoughtless  men  believe  that  the  public  mind  is  being  a^tated  by  flannel- 
mouthed  anarchists,  who  wave  their  red  flag,  curse  God  and  man,  and  tear 
down  law  and  order.  This  is  not  the  real  discontent  in  America.  Our  ml 
discontent  b  being  produced  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women 
turned  out  by  our  high  schools  and  colleges  and  thrust  by  our  modem  system 
of  education  into  a  modem  warfare,  with  no  wei^ns  save  those  of  the  ancient 
crusader. 

These  educated  men  and  women  have  been  eking  out  miserable  existokces 
in  callings  which  God  did  not  intend  they  should  follow.  Their  disomtent  has 
been  increased  by  the  sight  of  low-browed  inferiors,  scarcely  able  to  read  or 
write,  gathering  imto  themselves  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Unless  some  way 
be  devised  to  minister  to  the  wants,  physical  and  mental,  of  these  educated  men 
and  women,  they  sometime  will  trample  under  foot  all  the  theories  of  the 
Republic  in  order  to  reach  a  better  condition  of  life.  Wise  men  will  quit 
railing  at  them,  quit  calling  them  harsh  names,  and  quit  imagining  that  hnid 
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editorials  will  produce  peace;  wise  men,  who  genuinely  love,  as  I  do,  our 
ancient  institutions,  will  seek  remedies  consisting  of  more  than  invectives. 

A  DIKECTORY  OF  APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving  a  full  list  of  the 
schools  which  are  accredited  in  the  different  states.  This  list  shows  a 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  accrediting  of  schools  by  state  universities 
and  by  the  various  associations  that  have  been  organized  to  co-operate 
in  accrediting.  It  is  notable,  for  example,  that  in  the  territory  of  the 
North  Central  Association  a  very  large  number  of  schools  are  accredited 
in  each  of  the  states  by  the  several  state  universities.  Thus  Illinois  and 
Indiana  accredit  a  very  large  number  of  schools  in  each  of  the  states, 
while  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  list  is  recognized  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  The  various  devices  that  are  adopted  in  different 
parts  of  the  coimtry  in  accrediting  schools  are  also  indicated  in  notes 
attached  in  each  case  to  the  list  of  any  given  state.  The  list  will  be  very 
useful  as  the  beginning  of  a  S3rstematic  study  of  secondary  schools. 
This  list  of  approved  high  schools  now  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  who 
is  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  teachers  or  with  regard  to 
courses  of  study  to  find  the  addresses  to  which  he  would  naturally  turn 
for  information  r^;arding  the  work  of  the  typical  American  high  school. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  students  of  education  will  see  in  this  list  the 
(q>portunity  of  carrying  on  new  and  productive  researches,  so  that 
ultimately  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  schools  will  be  made  very  much 
more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  coimtry  than  it  now  is. 

A  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT 

The  School  Review  is  very  glad  indeed  to  give  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing notice  and  request: 

During  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  the  City  Qub  of  Chicago  will  hold  in 
its  dub  rooms  an  exhibit  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  municipalities  to  make  improvements  in  police  stations,  streets  and 
alleys,  playgrounds,  schools,  etc.  A  large  space  will  be  devoted  to  school 
buildings  and  grounds  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the 
school  exhibit  to  secure  helpful  suggestions  from  all  persons  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  public  schools. 

The  general  purpose  is  to  show  the  functions  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  performance  of  these 
functions.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  heating,  lighting,  ventilating, 
seating,  and  general  care  of  buildings.  All  persons  interested  are  asked  to  send 
suggestions  to  William  J.  Bogan,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  School  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  SOUTHERN  COLLEGES 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  the  following  abstract  of  the 
statement  given  out  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Avery  Coulton,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women: 

In  1900  only  three  southern  colleges  had  standard  requixements  for 
entrance;  this  year  160  announced  standard  admission  requirements. 

Not  only  in  entrance  requirements,  but  also  in  Ubraries,  laboratories, 
buildings,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  extremely  impoitant 
matter  of  training  and  ability  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Coulton  notes  nuuked 
improvement.  She  attributes  the  advance  chiefly  to  two  agencies,  the  Caniegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  General  Edacatkn 
Board.  The  former  did  its  most  valuable  work  through  publications  whid 
revealed  the  wide  variation  in  college  standards  that  prevailed  in  the  South, 
while  the  latter  has  been  e^)ecially  helpful  through  the  founding  of  professor- 
ships of  secondary  education  to  aid  the  high  schools  in  their  relation  to  the 
colleges. 

Together  with  the  betterment  in  entrance  requirements  has  come  a 
decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  college  work  represented  by  the  degree.  In 
1904,  according  to  Miss  Coulton,  the  A.B.  of  only  two  southern  colleges 
represented  four  full  years  of  college  work,  while  by  1914  graduates  of  at  ksst 
twenty-five  coUeges  will  have  completed  four  years  of  standard  college  wort 

Although  emphatic  in  her  declaration  that  great  improvement  his  taken 
place,  Miss  Coulton  declares  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  "Eadi  of  the 
367  institutions  in  the  South  bearing  the  name  college  or  university,"  she  says, 
''firmly  believes  that  it  is  predestined  to  become  the  leading  institution  for 
higher  education  in  its  community.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  eduatioa 
boards,  foundations,  associations,  conunissions,  and  conferences  woduof 
directly  or  indirectly  in  behalf  of  the  southern  college  and  the  devdopment  of 
its  efficiency,  there  remains  the  hope  that  manV  sham  colleges  may  within  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years  be  induced  to  stop  conferring  degrees  and  become  good 
preparatory  or  industrial  schools;  that  oUiers  may  (tie  from  lack  of  patronage; 
and  that  the  'righteous  remnant'  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  strive 
after  ever  enlarging  ideab  of  standard  and  of  service." 

SPECIALIZED  HIGH-SCHOOL  CURRICULA  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin  has  provided 
a  four-year  course  and  a  two-year  course  to  be  taken  by  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  or  domestic  science  on 
the  other.  The  effort  to  bring  together  a  definite  curriculum  which  wiB 
begin  with  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  Freshman  year  and  continue 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  indicates  very  clearly  a 
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tendency  which  is  common  in  high  schools  throughout  the  coimtry, 
namely,  the  tendency  to  set  up  a  curriculum  as  distinguished  from  a 
series  of  elective  courses.  This  particular  group  of  courses  is  also  inter- 
esting as  indicating  the  tendency  to  eliminate  very  largely  the  so-called 
academic  subjects  and  replace  these  by  other  subjects.  Finally,  the 
course  is  of  interest  as  indicating  a  specialization  of  work  for  the  girls  and 
boys  in  the  school.  The  following  statement  copied  from  the  Menomanie 
News  gives  a  full  account  of  one  of  the  curricida,  namely  that  covering 
four  years.  The  two-year  curriculum  is  somewhat  more  intensely 
specialized  from  the  beginning  along  agricultural  and  domestic  science 
lines. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  today  want  a  high-school  education  but  do  not 
want  a  marimum  amoimt  of  academic  work  and  a  minimum  of  practical  work. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  the  Dunn  Coimty  School  of  Agriculture  is  giving  the 
foDowing  courses: 

Foxtk-Year  Courses 
iirst  year 

Boys— English  (5);  Algebra  (5);  Botany  (Agricultural)  (5);  Farm  Crops 
(5);  Manual  Training  (2}). 

Giris— English  (5);  Algebra  (5);  Botany  (Agricultural)  (5);  Sewing 
(2);  Food  Study  (3). 

SECOND  YEAR 

Boys— English  (5);  Geometry  (5);  Zo5logy  and  Physiology  (Ag.)  (5); 
Animal  Husbandry  (5);  Manual  Training  (2}). 

Giris— En^ish  (5);  Geometry  (5);  Zoology  and  Physiology  (Ag.)  (5);  ist 
Sem. — Cockery  (5);  2nd  Sem. — ^Bacteriology  and  Home  Sanitation  (2); 
Coc^ery  (4)  (2  hours  Lab.);  Sewing  (4). 

THIRD  YEAR 

Boys— English  (5);  English  History  (5);  Physics  (Agricultural)  (5); 
Farm  Mechanics  (5);  Manual  Training  (2}) 

Giris— English  (5);  English  History  (5);  Physics  (5);  ist  Sem. — ^Dress- 
in^^king  (3)  (1-3  hour  Lab.);  Textiles  (2);  2d  Sem. — ^Home  Management  (3) 
(i-i  hour  dass)  (1-2  hour  Lab.);  Millinery  (2)2(2-1  hour  Lab.). 

F0X7RTH  YEAR 

Boysr— English  (5);  American  History  and  Civil  Gov.  (5);  Chemistry 
(Agricultural)  (5);  Soils  (5);  Manual  Training  (2}). 

Girlsn-EngUsh  (5);  American  ICstory  and  Civil  Gov.  (5);  Chemistry  (5); 
ist  Sem. — ^Foods  and  Adulterations  (2) ;  Dietetics  (3) ;  2d  Sem.— ^Home  Nursing 
(2);  Home  Decoration  (3). 

The  numbers  after  the  above  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  40-minute 
recitations  per  week.    One  5-hour  subject  for^the  year  counts  as  one  credit. 
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INSTRUCTION  BY  CITIZENS 

Kansas  continues  to  make  educational  history  through  its  new  state 
board  of  education,  as  indicated  in  the  following  item  cliiq>ed  from  the 
Journal  of  Topeka: 

Believing  that  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  general  information  on  the  live 
topics  of  the  day  and  the  ups  and  downs  in  busbess  life,  among  the  students  of 
the  state  institutions,  the  board  of  administration  after  a  recent  session  in 
Topeka  has  decided  to  introduce  in  the  schoob  a  new  course,  beginning  with 
the  fall  terms.  The  course  will  consbt  of  lectures  by  wdl-known  business  and 
professional  men  from  over  the  state,  and  the  students  of  both  sexes  wiH  be 
required  to  attend. 

The  new  administration  board  has  taken  a  peek  at  the  practical  side  of  the 
state's  education  of  young  men  and  women.  The  board  insists  that  thoe  is 
something  else  in  a  college  education  besides  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  footbalL  It  believes  that  the  average  man  and  wcMnan  irho 
graduates  from  a  state  institution  is  anxious  to  make  a  success  in  life.  This 
success,  the  board  thinks,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  knowledge  oC 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  vocations  in  the  business 
worid. 

Hence,  the  new  lecture  course  requirement  in  the  state  institutions  this  M. 

HEAR  FROM  SUCCESSFUL  MEN 

The  board  of  administration  has  an  idea  that  a  man  who  acquires  a  qiecialtjr 
of  language  and  literature  and  classics  in  the  university,  for  instance,  shoald 
look  around  for  hb  favorite  vocation  through  contact  with  men  -mbo  have 
made  a  success  along  this  line. 

If  ^Villie  Williams  went  to  K.U.  and  matrictdated  in  the  journalism  depart- 
ment with  a  trimming  of  the  classics,  the  languages,  and  a  dab  at  art,  WHfie 
would  not  be  a  fit  candidate  for  a  farmer,  banker,  or  hardware  dealer.  In  the 
same  breath,  Willie's  brother,  John,  goes  to  K.S  A.C.  and  is  sent  through  the 
agricultural  courses  with  an  insight  into  engineering.  John,  the  board  declares, 
isn't  the  man  to  dive  into  the  game  of  journalism. 

Procure  eminent  speakers  from  the  newsps^)er,  banking,  farming,  and 
engineering  ranks,  give  them  a  subject  which  deab  with  the  implication  of  the 
young  man  to  the  profession,  and  deal  out  the  information  ri^t  from  the 
shoulder— that  is  the  plan  of  the  three  state  officers  in  charge  <A  the  educa- 
tional institutions. 

"We  are  planning  to  give  the  students  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  the 
various  vocations,"  said  President  Hackney  of  the  Board  of  AdministiatioQ. 
''We  want  them  to  understand  something  about  the  relative  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  each  and  the  requirements  for  success  in  each.  With  that  in 
view,  we  will  have  a  series  of  lectures  by  men  who  have  been  successful  in  that 
various  occupations.    These  lecturers  will  be  requested  to  p«nt  out  to  the 
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Students  the  requirements  for  entering  the  vocations.  We  want  students  to 
enter  a  profession  inteUigently,  not  blindly. 

"This  will  tend  to  more  efficiency  and  will  give  young  people  an  idea  of 
the  supply  and  demand  in  the  various  fields  of  endeavor. 

"The  students  of  both  sexes  will  be  required  to  attend  these  lectures,  for 
the  board  feels  that  a  girl  should  have  some  conception  of  the  difficulties  and 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  the  profession  to  which  her  husband  may 
belong." 

COEDUCATION  AMD  SEGREGATION 

The  problem  of  coeducation  apparently  is  not  entirely  solved.  A 
number  of  schools,  as  reported  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Btureau  of 
Education  entitled  Special  Features  in  City  School  Systems,  are  under- 
taking to  solve  the  problem  by  a  form  of  separation  of  the  boys  and  the 
girls  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  of  the  high  school. 
The  following  selected  paragraphs  may  be  quoted  from  the  Bureau's 
report: 

Masinette,  Wis.  G.  H.  Landgraf ,  superintendent  of  dty  schools. — ^Last 
fall  a  plan  was  begun  for  the  segregation  of  sexes  in  the  physics  and  chemistry 
classes,  modifying  the  courses  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  the  classes,  and  in 
physics  using  different  texts  for  the  sexes.  The  course  in  ph3^cs  given  to  the 
giris'  classes  is  largely  informational  and  cultural  and  less  technical.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  boys'  courses  are  more  technical  and  mathematical  and  look 
toward  fitting  the  boys  to  take  scientific  and  engineering  courses  in  the  coUeges 
and  universities,  and  in  fitting  them  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  technical 
physics  in  the  arts  and  industries.  In  chemistry  the  same  principle  governs 
the  differentiation  of  the  work.  The  chemistry  of  the  girls'  classes  is  built  up 
largely  around  the  chemistry  of  the  home,  of  cooking,  food  values,  and  adul- 
terations and  their  detection,  while  that  of  the  boys'  classes  is  hke  that  of 
physics,  more  technical  and  ''scientific,"  calculated  to  be  of  most  service  to 
them  in  higher  institutions  and  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

Exp^ence  in  the  limited  tentative  trial  of  the  plan  seems  to  demonstrate 
its  value  to  all  concerned  and  has  resulted  in  greater  enthusiasm  and  better 
work  in  each  section.  It  is  thought  also  that  its  success  points  the  way  to 
profitable  segregation  and  differentiation  of  secondary  school  work  in  other 
subjects,  as  biology,  English,  and  mathematics. 

EvESETT,  Wash.  C.  R.  Frazier,  superintendent  of  dty  schools. — ^In 
September,  191 2,  the  boys  and  girls  were  separated  for  class  work  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  high-school  work.  Beginning  with  February,  1913,  the 
eighth-grade  pupils  (all  of  whom  are  now  gathered  at  the  central  building) 
were  also  segregated  into  boys'  classes  and  girls'  classes  for  all  of  their  work. 
This  step,  with  reference  both  to  the  high  school  and  to  the  eighth  grade,  has 
been  taken  in  the  belief  that  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  way  the  minds  of 
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boys  and  girb  attack  a  subject  to  classify  them  separately.  Teachers  find 
themselves  presenting  subject-matter  in  a  different  way  to  a  dass  of  boys  than 
to  a  dass  of  girls.  So  far  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  has  been  favorable  to 
the  segregation  in  this  respect.  It  is  thought  to  be  much  better  to  have  the 
boys  and  girb  separated  in  the  granmiar-  and  high-school  grades  for  the  reason 
that  this  is  just  the  stage  when  boys  and  girb  are  apt  to  become  too  OHiscioQS 
of  the  attractions  of  the  opposite  sex.  Tbb  plan  also  facilitates  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupib  for  their  industrial  work. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES 

With  the  opening  of  high  schoob  the  ever-present  question  of  secret 
sodeties  again  comes  to  the  front.  A  typical  statement  of  the  case  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Beacon  of  Wichita,  Kan. 

Secret  sodeties  in  Wichita  are  unusually  active  tlus  summer  in  spite  of  the 
severe  jolt  they  recdved  last  year  from  the  school  board.  The  sororities  are 
pledging  new  members.  The  fraternities  have  had  several  initiations.  There 
have  been  many  sorority  and  fraternity  picnics  given  openly  and  partk^Ated 
in  by  high-school  pupils. 

Every  high-school  pupil  last  year  signed  a  pledge  that  he  or  she  would  not 
partidpate  in  secret  sodeties  or  their  activities.  Members  of  secret  organia- 
tions  say  the  pledge  was  not  binding  during  the  vacation  time. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  not  said  anything  relative  to  its  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  secret  sodeties  during  the  sununer.  The  board  is  not  in 
favor  of  these  organizations  because  of  the  cliques  they  create  among  pupOs. 

The  board  will  enforce  the  pledge  law  again  at  the  beginning  of  sdiool  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Freshmen  who  have  not  signed  it.  Violators  of  the  pledge 
are  liable  to  suspension  from  school  All  fraternity  and  sorority  activity  most 
cease  before  high  school  opens  or  stringent  rules  will  be  enforced. 

The  statement  that  is  here  made  could  be  repeated  for  many  different 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
college  fraternities  see  the  significance  of  this  whole  matter  and  are 
attempting  to  deal  in  some  prohibitive  way  with  the  organizations  in 
high  schoob.  The  question  of  secret  sodeties  had  been  before  seveial 
state  legislatures  of  late  and  has  taken  the  general  form  of  a  question  of 
the  propriety  of  such  organizations  in  the  state  imiversities  as  wdl  as  the 
public  high  schoob.  Unless  these  organizations  can  be  controlled  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  school  adminbtration  it  b  not  at  all  unlikdy  that 
effective  measures  will  be  f oimd  in  some  of  the  devices  that  are  now  being 
adopted  to  terminate  the  evil  of  such  secret  sodeties.  One  of  the  best 
ways  undoubtedly  b  that  which  attempts  something  more  than  mere 
suppression  of  these  sodeties.  Mr.  Davb  of  the  high  school  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  b  preparing  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  devices  which 
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he  has  frequently  discussed  and  described  in  his  articles  on  giving  the 
b(^  and  girls  in  the  high  school  so  much  to  do  of  a  good  and  productive 
type  that  they  have  no  time  or  energy  for  the  organization  of  secret 
societies  which  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  August  25-30,  was  an  affair  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
It  brought  together  hundreds  of  delegates  from  every  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  In  an  impressive  way  it  emphasized  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  conservation  of  the  child's  health.  Half  a  dozen 
simultaneous  sections  were  running  morning  and  afternoon  throughout 
the  week;  general  meetings. at  night  were  addressed  by  men  of  inter- 
national repute,  and  a  continuous  exhibit  was  made  of  the  work  being 
accomplished  by  schools,  cities,  and  sundry  societies  for  the  health  of 
childrai.  The  mere  titles  of  papers  with  the  names  of  those  presenting 
them  occupied  over  fifty  pages  of  ordinary  book  size  in  die  oflSdal 
program. 

The  following  general  subjects  to  which  one  or  more  sessions  were 
devoted  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Congress:  School  Build- 
ings and  Their  Equipment;  Fatigue  and  Nervousness  in  School  Children ; 
The  Exciting  and  Contributory  Causes  of  Disease  and  Physical  Defects 
in  School  Children;  Symposium  on  Child  Labor;  Open- Air  Schools; 
Instruction  in  Hygiene;  Mouth  Hygiene;  The  Ventilating,  Heating,  and 
Cleaning  of  School  Buildings;  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Hygiene  of  the 
Mentally  Abnormal  Child;  Oral  Hygiene;  Sex  Hygiene;  Medical 
Inspection;  Play  and  Athletics;  Physical  Education;  The  Conservation 
of  Vision;  School  Feeding;  School  Qliunination;  Tuberculosis  among 
School  Children;  School  Nurses  and  Clinics;  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Lewis,  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision,  said  in  part: 

Near  sight  starts  primarily  as  the  result  of  strain  of  the  e3res,  and  it  is  not 
an  accidental  occurrence.  It  develops  and  increases  during  the  school  period 
untfl  at  maturity  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  school  population  is  nearsighted. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  is  no  modification  in  the  rigid  curriculimi  of 
our  scfaoob  for  pupils  having  eyes  so  affected,  and  we  have  as  a  result  the 
devel<^ment  of  a  condition  which  predisposes  to  other  and  later  destructive 
changes  in  the  eyes. 

The  remedies  are  obvious.  First,  the  correction  of  the  focal  defect  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity;  second,  near  work,  such  as  reading  and  writing, 
must  cease.    Happily  the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  the 
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brain  can  be  carried  on  as  effectively  if  not  more  so  without  the  use  of  books 
for  study  than  with  them. 

Book  study  is  convenient  but  not  essential.  In  looking  cm  the  printed  page 
we  often  see  without  thinking.  The  child  should  learn  to  think  without  seeing. 
Teaching  from  the  concrete  object,  the  use  of  pictures,  the  devek)ped  sense  of 
touch,  and  of  smell  bring  into  play  various  parts  of  the  brain  throu^  the 
association  fibers,  and  lead  to  more  dear,  exact,  and  rapid  thinking,  than  where 
the  student  is  obliged  to  interpret  the  symbob  employed  in  the  printed  page 
and  which  require  an  added  mental  effort  for  their  understanding.  It  is, 
therefore,  good  pedagogy  to  use  books  less. 

All  children  in  whom  near  si^^t  is  beginning  should  be  segregated  into 
special  classes.  The  same  curriculum  could  be  employed  as  for  the  others  of 
the  same  class,  but  for  these  book  study  should  be  replaced  by  oral  grafduc 
illustration  and  other  methods  of  study.  In  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  the 
development  of  progressive  near  si|^t  in  school  children  can  be  arrested. 

Although  the  exhibit  of  the  American  Federation  of  Sex  Hygiene  was 
only  one  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  exhibits  in  the  Great  Broadway  Audi- 
torium, yet  one  might  be  quite  sure  of  iGmding  a  quarter  of  the  crowd 
present  studying  this  exhibit.  Dr.  Charles  W.  EUot,  president  of  the 
Congress,  spoke  in  behalf  of  sex  instruction,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  attack  must  be  made  against  the  three  principal  causes  of  the  present 
evil  conditions— first,  lust  in  men;  second,  the  mental  deficiency  and  lack  of 
moral  principle  of  the  women  who  supply  the  demands  of  men;  and  third,  the 
greed  and  dq>ravity  of  the  wretches  who  maintain  a  profitable  commerce  oat 
of  the  traffic. 

Defensive  agencies  against  lust  include  full  occupation  of  mind  and  body, 
manly  ^>orts,  ambition  and  energy  in  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  timely 
knowledge,  temperance  in  food  and  drink,  and  deliverance  from  mischievous 
transmitted  belief.  The  best  source  of  information  is  the  parent,  but  sdux>ls, 
churches  and  other  social  agencies  must  be  utilized.  The  public  press  must  aid. 
It  must  be  made  impossible  for  either  young  men  or  3roung  women  to  [dead 
ignorance  as  an  excuse.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  short  or  easy  road  can  be 
found  to  the  redemption  from  licentiousness  of  males.  There  is,  therefore,  all 
the  more  reason  for  entering  at  once  on  the  best  roads  to  be  found  that  lead  in 
the  desired  direction. 

Commercialized  vice  should  be  attacked  in  all  its  forms  by  all  the  powers  of 
law.  The  ancient  policies  of  toleration  and  licensed  segregation  and  regulation 
must  be  uprooted.  Segregation  nowhere  has  been  successftd,  even  in  Japan, 
where  it  has  existed  for  centuries. 

The  laws  against  undesirable  marriages  need  to  be  revised  and  the  public 
must  be  convinced  that  no  law  can  eradicate  the  evil.  Laws  must  provide  that 
candidates  for  marriage  shall  be  free  from  disease  and  proper  provision  must  be 
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made  for  the  certificate  to  that  effect  to  come  from  a  trustworthy  physidaii 
appointed  by  the  state. 

Public  progress  in  regard  to  sex  hygiene  and  eugenics  is  to  be  procured 
chiefly  through  educational  methods.  The  work  must  be  done  ddicatdy, 
without  morbid  suggestion,  without  interference  with  parental  rij^ts,  or 
rdigious  convictions,  and  in  general,  in  a  pure,  high-minded,  disinterested  way. 
The  pioneering,  voluntary  association  should  enlist  gradually  the  public 
authorities  in  this  vast  undertaking  and  transfer  to  the  public  Uie  8i4>port  of 
those  parts  of  the  work  that  prove  to  be  sure  and  permanent  public  advantages. 

Rev.  J.  Tiemey  of  Woodstock  College  would  eliminate  the  details  of 
sex  hygiene  in  the  public  school  instruction  and 

train  character,  teach  that  purity  is  noble  and  possible,  that  vice  is  vile  and 
carries  its  own  pimishment,  that  marriage  is  inviolate,  and  that  the  family 
bsacied. 

Teach  boys  that  their  bodies  are  vesseb  of  honor,  the  habitation  of  a  soul 
made  in  the  image  of  God;  train  them  to  reverence  womanhood  and  to  venerate 
motherhood.  Teach  girls  reserve,  modesty  of  manner  and  dress,  purity  and 
self-sacrifice.  Carry  your  campaign  further.  Purge  the  press,  deanse  the 
novdy  elevate  the  theater,  abolish  animal  dances,  and  frown  on  co-education 
after  the  age  of  puberty.  Labor  that  all  men  may  realize  the  great  obligation 
of  life,  which  is  to  know  God  and  do  his  behests. 
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Makrials  and  ConstrucHon.  By  James  A.  Pratt,  Director  d  the 
\^niliamson  Free  Schod  of  Mechanical  Trades.  Philadelidiia:  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  xi+196.    $0.90  net. 

Syllabus  of  a  Course  on  EUmenUury  Woodworking.  By  William 
NoYES,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts.  New  York: 
Teachers  Coll^;e,  Columbia  University,  1910.    $0.30. 

Manual  Arts  for  Vocational  Ends.  By  Fk£d  D.  Crawshaw,  Professor 
of  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Peoria,  HL:  Manual 
Arts  Press,  1913.    Pp.  99.    $0.85. 

Here  are  three  books,  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  anyone  who  is 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  devek^ment  of  the  manual  arts  in  educatioiL 
There  is  no  q)ecial  reason  for  noticing  them  together,  however,  as  eadi  has 
its  own  distinct  field.  The  first  named,  by  a  practical  and  successful  trade- 
school  man,  is  an  attempt  to  make  available  for  the  young  student  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  elementary  laws  of  construction,  and  to  assist  him  in  gaining  fad% 
in  the  ai^lication  of  simple  formulas.  There  is  no  entering  into  the  fidd  of 
advanced  engineering  work,  the  soospe  of  the  book  being  restricted  to  a  treat- 
ment of  the  essentials  in  the  prq>aration  of  the  young  mechanic  There  is 
considerable  variety  in  engravings,  as  to  quality  of  workmanship,  some  of  them 
being  reproduced  from  carefully  dimensioned  drawings  and  others  fnMn  roa^ 
freehand  sketches.  The  object  in  using  the  latter  is  to  accustom  the  young 
worker  to  handle  and  work  from  sketches  of  the  kind  he  must  frequent^  meet 
when  out  on  the  job.  The  problems  are  wdl  sdected,  and  the  desoiptive 
matter  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  with  frequent  references  to  larger  wodu. 
The  tables  are  collected  at  the  end  of  the  book  for  convenience  of  reference. 

The  author  of  the  Syllabus  of  a  Course  in  Woodworking  believes  that  sudi 
a  course  should  assist  the  student  in  three  main  directions:  (i)  acquisition  of 
skill  in  the  himHIing  of  woodworidng  tools;  (2)  practice  in  designing  simple 
projects  in  wood;  (3)  insi^^t  into  the  methods  and  problems  of  woodwoik 
in  Uie  manual  training  shop.  This  syllabus  presents  an  outline  of  the  steps 
to  be  followed  in  working  toward  the  first  of  these  aims. 

The  hock  consists  primarily  of  a  woridng  outline,  or  lesson  plan,  for  ead 
of  ten  projects  suitable  for  the  school  shop.  There  are  numerous  excellent 
drawings  and  sketches,  so  that  the  processes  are  well  illustrated.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  eq>ecial1y  helpful  to  the  3roung  teacher,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  improvement,  not  only  in  technique,  but  in  teaching  methods. 
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Professor  Crawshaw's  book  is  written  for  the  student  of  the  modem  voca- 
tional-education movement.  The  topics  discussed  are:  Rdation  between 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education;  Oiganization  of  the  Manual 
Arts;  the  Manual  Arts  in  the  Elementary  Grades;  in  the  Grammar  Grades; 
in  the  High  School;  the  Teacher  and  the  Supervisor  of  the  Manual  Arts. 

The  author  summarizes  for  the  reader  Uie  discussion  that  has  been  going 
(m  in  recent  years,  and  states  clearly  and  concisely  the  prindi^es  undeiiying 
the  best  recent  thought  in  this  field.  It  is  a  good  book  for  superintendents  to 
read,  as  well  as  supervisors  and  directors  of  manual  arts  work,  and  for  use  as  a 
text  in  a  dass  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

William  T.  Bawden 

Tbachkrs  College 
New  Yoke 


Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study  on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 
By  Paul  Monroe.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1911.  Pp.  v+Sj. 
$0.25. 

This  little  syllabus,  bearing  the  name  of  the  leading  American  authority 
on  the  history  of  education,  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  general  student  and 
the  q)ecialist  in  education  alike.  In  its  outlines  it  foUows  closely  the  point 
of  view  and  content  that  i^pear  in  Professor  Monroe's  Textbook,  and  displays 
most  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  that  standard  work.  In  the  main  the  source 
and  references  are  well  chosen,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  work  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  a  brief  evaluation  of  each  were  given.  It  would  also  be  of  assist- 
ance if  the  initiab  of  the  author,  the  name  of  the  publisher,  the  place  of  publica- 
tion, and  the  date  were  given  in  each  case.  Most  of  the  misprints,  with  which 
this  book  fairly  bristled  in  its  chrysalis  stage,  when  privately  published,  have 
been  eliminated,  but  there  are  still  some  remaining. 


Outlines  of  the  History  of  Education.    By  William  B.  Aspinwall.    New 
York:  Macmillan,  1912.    Pp.  xvi-f-i9S*    I0.80. 

This  book  represents  a  more  serviceable  body  of  material  than  would  be 
indicated  by  ''the  evolution  of  different  philosophies  of  education"  and  "the 
writings  of  the  educational  philosophers  of  the  world,"  claimed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. While  it  is  possible  that  relatively  too  much  space  is  given  to  antiquity, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  few  of  the  theorists,  the  book  lays  considerable  emphasis 
upon  educational  practices,  and  devotes  the  last  five  sections  to  most  practical 
subjects — ^Public  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Training  of 
Teachers,  Modem  School  Systems,  and  the  History  of  Education  in  New 
York.  The  references  are  entirely  to  secondary  sources,  mostly  textbooks, 
but  are  usually  well  selected,  and  possibly  more  available  and  valuable  for 
the  normal-school  student  than  primary  sources  and  special  works  would  be. 
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But  the  author  has  not  discovered  how  useless  the  literature  of  the  Draper- 
Martin  controvert  (p.  i8o)  has  been  shown  to  be  by  Kilpatrick.  The  book 
is  well  printed,  has  been  carefully  proof-read,  and  has  an  excdlent  index. 

FftANK  P.   GSAVES 

Qmo  Stats  Umivebsity 


An  Industrial  History  of  the  American  People.  By  J.  R.  H.  MocttE. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1913.  Pp.  xiii+495.  $1.25.  Accom- 
panied by  a  Teacher's  Manual,  pp.  32. 

Mr.  Moore's  book  is  more  dementaiy  than  Miss  Coman's,  being  intended 
for  hic^  schoob  only.  It  contains  a  much  smaller  amount  of  industrial  iut, 
partly  owing  to  sdection,  and  partly  to  reasons  which  will  be  noted  bdow. 
The  first  impression  that  the  book  gives  is  of  immaturity.  This  is  difBcutt 
to  illustrate  briefly,  but  is  suggested  by  such  generalizations  as:  ^'[Louis  XIV] 
succeeded  only  in  injuring  France,  with  the  result  that  France  today  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  of  civilized  nations"  (p.  88);  "It  seems  as  thou^  some 
mysterious  natural  law  impdled  all  the  colonies  alike  to  raise  or  produce  the 
things  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  locality"  (p.  145);  "Thst 
m3rsterious  provision  of  nature  that  sends  large  families  to  settlers  in  new 
countries"  (p.  z6o);  "Another  curious  custom  among  cotton  planters  had  to 
do  with  the  maricet  price  of  slaves.  This  price  was  commonly  regulated  by 
the  price  of  slaves  in  the  region  where  the  demand  was  greatest"  (p.  302). 

The  book  is  not  a  histoiy  in  the  sense  of  an  exposition  of  a  development, 
but  a  series  of  chapter  essays  on  Fisheries,  Lumber,  Fur  Trade,  Domestic 
Problem,  Agriculture,  Conunerce  and  Mon^r  Matters  in  Colonial  Days, 
Colonial  Government,  City  Problem  in  the  United  States,  Agriculture  in 
the  Nmeteenth  Century,  the  Money  Question,  Manufacturing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Transportation  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Althou^ 
there  is  some  chronological  progression,  the  first  chapter  ends  with  19x2,  the 
last  begins  with  the  first  landing  of  the  En^^Ush.  The  colonial  period  is  givoi 
too  large  a  share  of  attention — 242  pages  out  of  491.  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  dear  conception  of  what  constitutes  industrial  histoiy,  and  mudi 
extraneous  information  is  given;  for  instance,  chap,  viii,  pp.  209  to  255,  on 
"Colonial  Government,"  had  much  better  have  heea  omitted  with  ptBctkalfy 
aU  it  contains.  . 

More  serious  than  the  indusions,  are  the  omissions,  of  which  only  a  lew 
can  be  dted.  Mr.  Moore  almost  entirdy  fails  to  grasp  any  vital  connection 
between  geography  and  industry;  he  does  not  discuss  the  mining  industiy, 
or  labor  unions,  he  fails  utterly  to  give  any  conception  of  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  In  greater  particularity,  in  connection  with 
fishing,  he  does  not  mention  the  trade  with  Spain,  whaling,  the  growth  oi  the 
internal  demand  for  fish,  redprodty  with  Canada;  in  the  chapter  on  lumber 
he  entirdy  omits  the  period  between  1704  and  the  conservation  movement; 
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in  the  chapters  on  finance  he  does  not  refer  to  the  debt  and  mortgage  side  of  the 
probleuL 

Mr.  Moore's  point  of  view  is  what  ten  years  ago  might  have  been  described 
as  conventional.  He  is  anti-En^^Ush,  anti-southern,  and  non-western.  The 
descriptions  of  England  are  almost  f  antastic,  the  industrial  history  of  the  South 
since  the  War  is  given  in  a  single  paragn^h  (pp.  343-43),  which  does  not  men- 
tion the  share  system,  the  crop  lien,  or  manufacturing;  the  only  feature  of  the 
land  ^3rstem  discussed  is  the  homestead  law. 

Positive  errors  are  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  loose  statements.  Probably 
Mr.  Moore  does  not  mean  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  did  away  with  the  fishing 
dauses  of  that  of  1783,  although  he  seems  to  say  so  (p.  30);  he  can  scarcely 
believe  that  illegal  colonial  trade  exceeded  the  l^gal  (p.  196),  or  that  the  assets 
of  the  government  in  1789  included  "about  twenty-five  million  dollars  in 
debts"  (p.  354)1  or  that  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  of  the  South  consisted  of 
slaves  (p.  3x8).  On  p.  183  he  should  have  explained  that  "Englishmen"  in 
the  navigation  acts  included  colonists.    The  index  is  inadequate. 

The  book  makes  it  evident  that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  brilliant  and  suggestive 

teacher,  and  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  its  merits  rest.    While  few  industrial 

problems  are  grouped  in  their  fundamental  aspects,  those  phases  of  them  which 

are  presented,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  questions  arising  when  industrial  facts 

have  become  the  subject  of  political  discussion,  are  dearly  and  interestingly 

treated.    The  ordinary  hi^-school  student  would  undoubtedly  gain  from  the 

bo<^,  pwpedy  taught,  definite  views  of  a  number  of  inq)ortant  and  difiBcult 

questions,  particularly  those  of  banking  and  currency,  and  the  tariff. 

C.  R.  Fkh 
University  of  Wisconsin 


YotM  and  The  Race.    A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Adolescence.    By 

Edgah  James  Swift.    New  York:  Soribner,  1912.    Pp.  x+342. 

This  book  presents  in  popular,  readable  style  numerous  illustrations  of 
typical  experiences  of  adolescent  boys  and  giris.  It  shows  how  the  training 
and  disdpHne  of  the  school  should  utilize  the  iostiiictive  forces  of  child  nature. 
It  contains  many  protests  against,  almost  condemnations  of,  tradition  and  con- 
ventionality in  education.  Itwill  beahdpful  and  stimulating  book  to  teachers 
and  students  of  educational  problems. 

Chap,  i,  "The  Spirit  of  Adventure,"  dtes  examples  of  boys,  and  also  of 
girls,  breaking  away  from  home  and  schod  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  adventure. 
This  craving  should  be  utilized  in  legitimate  and  educative  ways  "without 
encouraging  reversion  to  the  primitive,  ancestral  type." 

Chap,  ii,  "The  Ways  of  Youth,"  gives  an  extensive  discussion  and  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  successful  pupil-government.  It  shows  the  beneficial  effect 
of  disdpline  upon  the  reduction  of  tardiness,  absences,  and  truancy.  Pupfl- 
govemment  is  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  a  dty  government  with  a  mayor. 
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aldennan,  commissioners,  etc.  The  author  argues  for  it  v^y  strongly.  In 
some  instances  an  efficient  organization  of  puiHb  has  appealed  successfolly 
to  the  dty  authorities  for  the  improvement  of  the  streets  and  grounds  near  the 
school  building. 

Chap,  iii,  "The  Chance  to  Grow,"  discusses  i^ysiological  adaptaticm  in 
animals,  the  prevalence  of  physical  and  sensory  defects  and  their  effect  upon 
schod  work,  the  prevalence  and  injurious  results  of  insufficient  food,  and  the 
excellent  results  of  the  introduction  of  playgrounds.  "In  Saint  Louis  the 
police  reports  have  shown  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  juvenile  crime  in  the 
neighborhood  of  playgrounds  during  the  sununer  months  when  thqr  were  open." 
(p.  104). 

Chap,  iv,  "The  School  and  the  Community,"  deals  with  elimination  and 
truancy  in  school  Swift  advocates  trade  instruction,  better  teachers,  and 
fewer  pupils  per  teacher.  He  reconmiends  the  establishment  of  social  centers 
and  points  out  their  good  effects  upon  the  community. 

Chap.  V,  "Vagaries  of  the  School":  Our  care  of  backward  children,  of  tbe 
deaf  and  the  blind  is  better  than  our  care  of  the  normal  and  the  bright  children. 
The  chapter  gives  a  drastic  criticism  of  the  public  schools  for  not  adopting 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  "republics."  "But  the  view  that  education  b  more 
than  instruction,  that  every  child  has  personal  characteristics  which  make  him 
a  special  problem,  and  that  complete  development  is  possible  only  when  these 
individual  qualities  are  discovered  by  the  t^u:her  and  utilized  for  growth,  his 
been  accepted  only  in  principle  even  for  incorrigibles,  for  junior  rqnihlxs 
are  still  so  few  that  many  bojrs  are  turned  away."  The  school  does  not  take 
sufficient  account  of  individual  ability  and  progress.  The  bri^^t  pupil  should 
receive  as  much  attention  as  the  backward  pupil,  and  should  have  opportunity 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  author's  criticism  of  the  conservatism 
and  conventionality  in  the  administration  of  our  schools  is  perii^»  over- 
emphasized. While  the  conditions  as  described  actually  exist  in  many  in- 
stances, we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  real  steps  of  progress  and  the  real  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  best  interests  of  the  youth  and 
the  race. 

Chap,  vi,  "Fallacies  in  Moral  Training,"  deplores  the  sq>aration  of  the 
mental  from  the  moral  in  development  and  points  to  self-government  and 
honor  systems  as  means  for  instilling  moral  ideas. 

Chap,  vii,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Gang,"  relates  numerous  concrete  iUnstia- 
tions  of  boys'  organizations,  their  moral  codes,  forms  of  punishment,  etc  The 
teacher  should  secure  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  gang,  so  that  the 
boys  will  assume  an  attitude  of  helpfulness,  rather  than  opposition  to  the  school 
In  many  instances  boys'  gangs  have  been  instnmiental  in  suppressing  lawkss- 
ness  and  rowdyism.  "  Making  children  feel  that  the  work  is  theirs  and  not  the 
teacher's  means,  then,  securing  attention.  This  the  schools  have  failed  to  do, 
and  as  a  result  teachers  are  continuously  working  against  the  resistance  di  the 
group  consciousness"  (p.  284). 
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The  last  chapter,  "The  Release  of  Mental  Forces/'  discusses  and  illus* 
trates  with  ezan^les  from  the  studies  of  animal  behavior  the  pn^)osition 
that  the  more  hii^y  developed  the  animal  is,  the  greater  is  the  flexibility  of 
re^>on8e  to  stimuli.  The  author  emphasizes  the  breaking  away  from  custo- 
mary methods  of  teaching  and  encourages  originality  in  linking  up  school  life 
with  practical  life. 

The  book  is  vigorous,  full  of  suggestions  and  practical  illustrations,  and 
commends  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  present  day  education. 

Daniel  Starch 
Univsrsity  of  Wisconsin 


Great  Educators  of  Thru  Centuries:  Their  Work  and  Its  Influence  on 
Modem  Education.  By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1912.    Pp.  ix+289.    $1 .  10. 

The  great  educators  that  Professor  Graves  has  treated  in  this  book  are 
Milton,  Bacon,  Ratich,  Comenius,  Locke,  Francke,  Rousseau,  Basedow, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebd,  Lancaster  and  Bell,  and  Spencer.  The  order 
of  treatment  is  as  given  above.  With  the  exception  of  Milton  who  is  treated 
first,  the  order  is  chronological.  This  order  seems  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  the  influence  one  educator  has  on  those  of  succeeding  generations. 

Professor  Graves  has  made  some  attempt  to  present  the  social  setting  of 
each  reformer  as  well  as  to  give  a  few  facts  pertaining  to  his  life  and  his  contri- 
butions to  education  in  general.  In  the  &st  he  has  but  partially  succeeded. 
The  general  reader  for  whom  the  book  seems  to  be  written  will  understand 
little  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Rousseau 
and  Pestalozzi  from  a  reading  of  the  author's  discussion  of  these  two  educators. 
The  chief  emphasis  in  each  case  is  placed  on  the  educator's  works  and  their 
probable  influence  on  his  successors.  Li  a  few  cases  some  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  life  of  the  educator. 

One  hundred  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  four  of  the  educators,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebd,  and  Herbart;  and  the  remaining  pages  which  are  less  than 
half  of  the  book,  to  the  other  eleven.  To  give  so  much  space  to  four  makes  the 
treatment  of  many  others  rather  scant — ^not  as  much  as  some  of  them  seem  to 
deserve,  even  when  their  influence  is  compared  to  any  of  the  four  more  fully 
treated. 

The  author's  style  is  veiy  fascinating  and  with  few  exceptions  (the  treat- 
ment of  Locke  for  one)  the  reader's  interest  is  rather  intense.  Anyone  desiring 
a  popular  and  non-technical  treatment  of  the  educators  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies will  find  it  in  this  book.  He  will  get  a  rather  complete  treatment  of 
four  of  them  and  a  somewhat  extended  introduction  to  the  remainder. 

In  general  the  book  is  of  the  same  type  as  Quick's  Educational  Reformers 
and  Ho3rt's  Studies  in  the  History  of  Education,  The  former  treats  most  of 
the  same  educators  with  others  added;  the  latter,  some  of  the  same,  but  fewer 
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in  all.  In  any  book  of  the  type  of  these  the  difficult  thing  is  to  mjunfi^m  t 
thread  of  connection  throughout.  None  of  the  above  ho/cks  mttinfaina  such  a 
thread  of  connection.  Thi^  are  somewhat  like  a  dictionary  of  biognq^  and 
are  more  useful  as  reference  material  than  as  texts  giving  a  connected  discossuo 
of  the  histoiy  of  education. 

R.  M.  Tkyov 

Sources  of  Interest  in  High-School  English.    By  Jones. 

This  book  by  Mr.  Jones  is  the  most  careful  and  comprdiensive  on  the 
subject  of  school  En^^  yet  published.  A  veiy  great  amount  of  wcuk  has 
gone  into  its  making,  and  some  very  interesting  results  are  now  exhibited. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  tabulated  data  and  comparative  curves  in  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  day  will  have  their  desires  well  satisfied.  For  oorsdvo, 
we  confess  to  more  interest  in  the  author's  deductions  from  his  invesdgatioos. 
And  there  are  sensational  deductions  although  the  book  is  by  no  means 
written  in  a  sensational  ^irit. 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Jones  did  not  complete  his  study  by  including  the  foortli 
year  of  the  high  school.  There  would  be  then  a  certain  completeness  which  is 
now  lacking.  But  within  the  limits  set  for  himself,  he  has  done  his  woik 
excellently  well. 

Mr.  Jones  brings  out  very  clearly  one  point  upon  which  there  will  be  a 
chorus  of  i^probation  by  English  teachers  in  general  — that  the  essay  has  no 
place  in  high-school  work.  "Appreciation  of  an  essay  requires  knowledge  d 
literary  style  and  does  not  depend  on  either  plot  or  personality."  At  the 
hi^-school  age  pi^)ils  are  interested  almost  whoUy  in  plot  and  personality,  in 
the  order  mentioned.  In  the  first  year  there  should  be  plenty  of  stories  d 
action— /oaii/k?«  is  popular;  nobody  mentions  Cranford  with  ai^MOvaL  It 
is  no  use  to  force  the  child  to  read  books  fit  only  for  mature  persons.  Bcgb- 
ning  with  a  strong  interest  in  plot,  the  pupil  goes  cm  to  interest  in  charKter, 
and  finally  to  an  appreciation  of  what  might  be  called  a  comlnnation  of  the 
two — ^the  drama.  Here  is  reason  for  the  present  movement  in  many  schoob 
toward  teaching  the  modem  drama. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  and  one  of  the  sensational  is  that 
the  study  of  biology  and  the  study  of  history  i^parently  affect  the  pupil's 
reading  not  at  all.  This  is  a  serious  indictment  against  bidogy  and  histoiy 
as  now  taught.  Surely  the  study  of  biology  should  stimulate  the  p«q>il  to  lead 
more  of  the  life  about  him.  We  wonder  if  the  textbooks  and  the  teadiing  ue 
not  too  "scientific"  and  formal,  with  the  life  squeezed  out.  More  amaang 
still  is  the  information  that  the  study  of  history  leaves  the  pi^>il  with  no  desire 
to  read.  It  leaves  him  cold  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  mightiest  braacki 
of  literature  and  perhaps  the  mightiest  teacher  of  life.  And  yet  histoiy  is  ao 
alivel  What  is  the  good  of  teaching  that  leaves  no  ^ow  behind,  be  it  everao 
scientific  and  modem  ? 
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Hi.  Jones  finds,  also,  that  biography  has  no  interest  for  children  of  hi|^- 
schod  age.  There  are  some  of  us  who  will  regret  this  lack  of  interest  in  a  fasci- 
nating dq)artment  of  literature  and  may  not  wish  to  accept  the  conclusion  as 
finaL  If  there  be  truth  in  the  charge,  however,  there  is  at  once  brought  up 
the  question  of  teaching  the  formal  history  of  literature  which  is  almost  entirdy 
biographicaL  We  doubt  the  value  of  such  courses,  except  as  purely  supple- 
mentary to  reading  already  done. 

A  curious  omission,  to  one  who  knows  the  reading  of  boys,  is  that  Mr. 
Jones  makes  no  mention  of  the  dime  novel  in  the  lists  of  outside  reading.  An 
interesting  chapter  could  be  added  to  such  a  book  cm  the  amount  of  such  read- 
iog  by  the  hi|^-achool  Freshman  and  its  increase  or  decrease  in  the  following 
ytan  of  the  hi^^-sdhool  course,  with  the  probable  relation  to  such  increase  or 
decrease  played  by  the  En^^iish  course.  By  such  a  study  a  good  test  would  be 
made  of  the  value  of  the  classics  in  training  the  mind  away  from  the  cheap  and 
unreal  in  writing. 

Teachers  of  history  and  biology  should  do  some  worrying  when  th^r  read 
this  book.  Teachers  of  English  and  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  courses 
of  reading  for  schools  can  get  most  valuable  information  from  it. 

J.  A.  Wallace 
Mbdwat,  Mass. 


Readings  in  English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Cenhtry.  Edited  by  Ray- 
mond Macdonald  Alden.  Boston:  Houghton  MifBin  Co.,  191 1. 
♦2.25. 

Professor  Alden's  book  of  sdections  from  the  prose  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  intended  to  furnish  the  necessary  prose  reading  for  college  courses 
in  the  history  of  the  En^^iish  literature  of  the  period.  It  provides  no  incon- 
siderable body  of  matter  from  each  of  the  half-dozen  authors  regarded  by  the 
editor  as  most  inq)ortant — from  Addison,  Johnson,  or  Buri^e,  for  ezan^le. 
The  purpose  is  not  merdy  to  give  characteristic  ^)ecimens  of  the  style  of  these 
writers,  but  to  leave  an  impression  of  their  wajrs  of  thought  and  their  subjects, 
in  substantial  bulk,  so  that  the  student  may  conceive  of  them  as  solid  realities, 
not  as  thin  abstractions  of  applied  rhetoric.  In  the  case  of  less  important 
authors,  such  as  Bolingbroke  and  Godwin,  the  extracts  are  briefer,  and  merely 
exemplify  the  tenq>er  and  the  literary  manner  of  the  writer  from  whom  they 
are  drawn.  The  great  novelists,  likewise,  because  of  the  restrictions  of  space, 
are  represented  merely  as  stylists..  There  are  some  extracts  from  the  pro- 
fessed critics  of  the  century,  such  as  Dennis,  Hurd,  and  the  brothers  Warton, 
chosen  to  represent  the  tendencies  and  topics  of  conscious  reflection  on  literary 
themes.  The  figure  of  Johnson  bulks  largest  in  the  book,  as  in  the  mind  of 
his  time.  The  selections  constitute  a  fair  representation  of  the  age,  except 
for  one  great  omission;  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  from  John 
Wesley's  Journal,  and  in  general  nothing  to  represent  the  evangelical  revival 
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of  the  later  eighteenth  century.  In  a  work  which  includes  a  fair  exhihitkn 
of  the  characteristic  romantic  criticism  of  the  period  from  1750  to  1765,  and  a 
passage  from  Godwin's  PMical  Justice  because  it  illustrates  "the  spirit  of 
1789,"  the  failure  even  to  refer  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  goieral  ei^teenth- 
century  expansion  indicates  a  view  of  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  centtuj 
which  is  gravely  out  of  balance.  Allowing  for  the  neglect  of  this  important 
theme,  the  selections  evince  openness  of  mind,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
a  fresh  and  sincere  view  of  the  authors  at  first  hand.  Stede's  melodramatic 
narratives  with  piteous  endings  seem  to  the  present  writer  too  characteristic 
to  be  entirely  omitted,  and  some  of  Goldsmith's  comments  on  weq>ing  comedy 
appear  to  him  as  important  "documents"  as  the  manifestos  of  romantic  criti- 
cism. But  these  are  small  points.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  wdl  ckme,  if  we 
accq>t  its  point  of  view. 

The  questions  that  rise  in  the  present  writer's  mind  are  not  about  details, 
but  about  the  conception  of  the  work.  The  book  is  wdl  done;  but  ou^t  it 
to  have  been  done  at  all  ?  The  sample-package  method  of  teaching  literature, 
though  a  practical  necessity  at  some  stages  of  a  student's  progress,  is  in  itadf 
a  dangerous  evil.  Books  exemplifying  it  may  justly  be  looked  upon  with  suapi* 
don,  the  presumption  is  against  them,  and  thQralwa3rs  must  expect  to  be  dted  to 
"show  cause."  They  satisfy  curiosity  where  they  should  awaken  it  Tlwy 
produce  a  superficial  appearance  of  adequacy  and  coii4>leteness.  Their  very 
form  seems  to  round  off  and  even  up  and  finish  off  an  era.  Th^  diminish  the 
effects  of  perspective,  and  they  deaden  contrast.  Is  it  easy  to  realise  that  there 
are  four  generations  from  Addison  to  Godwin,  when  one  reads  a  bit  of  the 
Spectator  and  a  bit  of  Political  Justice,  bound  within  the  same  covers,  on  the 
same  paper,  in  the  same  type?  It  is  a  substantial  fact  about  an  author  that 
sdections  from  his  writings  are  to  be  searched  for  in  nine  statdy  quarto  vofauncs 
of  "works,"  or  in  a  thin  phamphlet,  or  in  a  chunky  duodecimo.  How  mndi 
more  real  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  or  the  RatMer,  to  find 
a  half  dozen  numbers  indicated  for  reading,  and  thus  to  know  the  book  ever 
so  slightly  at  first  hand,  than  to  read  the  same  extracted  sdections  in  a  group 
by  themsdves  within  a  collection  of  samples. 

Even  if  practical  exigendes  make  it  impossible  to  rder  to  actual  unabridged 
"whole  works,"  there  are  copious  and  excellent  "sdect  works"  of  the  most 
important  eighteenth-centiuy  authors:  Craik's  Swift,  and  Dobson's  Stede, 
and  Wendell  and  Greenou^'s  Addison,  and  Payne's  Burke,  and  Fraser's 
Berkeley,  provided  with  the  liberal  annotation  which  is  necessary  for  the  vivid 
realization  of  a  text  dealing  as  prose  does  with  occasional  subjects,  and  whkh 
is  designedly  absent  from  Professor  Alden's  book.  There  is  but  one  type  d 
representative  prose  sdections  which  is  practically  necessary — a  handbook 
for  the  purely  formal  study  of  style — something  far  more  rigidly  technical  than 
Professor  Alden  has  intended  to  create. 

A  book  of  prose  sdections  illustrating  an  era  cannot  be  affectionate 
regarded  for  its  own  sake.    Verse  collections  may  be.    Bryant's  Library  rf 
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Podry  and  Song  is  large  and  lovable;  the  Golden  Treasury,  though  its  beauty 
is  "held  too  much  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand/'  is  as  exquisite  as  a  sea-shell; 
and  the  Greek  Anihoiogy  is  a  drawerful  of  the  gems  and  coins  of  the  sculptors 
of  language  in  little.  But  the  book  of  prose  extracts  is  incurably  a  textbook. 
Its  contents  may  be  most  sdect  and  generous:  the  choicest  words  of  the  robust 
Defoe,  the  human  Steele,  the  large-souled  Johnson,  the  magnificent  Burke; 

but  it  obstinately  refuses  to  be  loved. 

H.  B.  Lathrop 
UiovKssmr  of  Wisoomsin 


Kleines  Lesebuch  in  Laidschrift.    I.   u.   II.  Theile.    Von  Wilhelh 
ViETOK.    Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1912.    I,  M.  0.80;  n,  M.3. 

Vietor's  i^onetic  readers  are  well  known  to  any  student  of  phonetics. 
His  Kleines  Lesebuch  is  a  very  practical  introduction  to  German  pronunciation. 
It  is  in  essence  a  shortened  edition  of  Z>«fi^c^X«5«&fM:A,  Parti.  Tht  Lesebuch, 
Part  n,  offers  an  additional  amount  of  reading  material. 

The  phonetic  method  deserves  more  consideration  by  American  teachers. 
It  is  now  widely  used  in  continental  schools. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature.  By  John  G.  Robertson. 
New  York:  G.  B.  Putnam's  Sons,  1911.  $1 .  25  net. 
Robertson's  outlines  are  intended  to  accompany  his  larger  History  of 
German  Literature  with  a  briefer  introduction  to  the  subject.  The  economy  of 
^>ace  compared  with  the  larger  book  has  been  attained  by  the  suppression  of 
detaO  concerning  minor  writers;  the  chief  writers  and  works  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  dealt  with  more  extensively.  The  book  has  been  provided  with 
chronological  tables  and  the  reader  will  find  the  parallel  tabulation  of  events 
in  English  and  other  literature  useful  in  helping  him  to  place  the  phenomena  and 
movements  of  German  Literature.    It  is  in  every  re^)ect  a  very  useful  book. 

Dictionary  of  German  and  English,  English  and  German,  By  Max 
Bellows.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 2.  $1.75. 
This  is  an  extremely  practical  dictionary  which  also  pays  attention  to 
scientific  and  technical  expressions.  Its  main  features  are,  first,  an  introduc- 
tion giving  the  essentials  of  German  declensions  and  conjugations  as  well  as 
a  comparison  of  German  and  American  measures  and  weights;  second,  it 
distinguishes  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  genders  by  different  types; 
third,  both  German-English  and  Ens^-German  divisions  are  arranged 
cozKmrrently  on  the  same  page.  The  dictionary  appears  to  be  a  thorough 
piece  of  work  and  should  be  widely  used  in  American  schools.  A  stronger 
binding  might  be  desired  for  a  book  intended  for  such  extensive  handling. 

Adolph  C.  von  No£ 
UNiVKxsrry  of  Chicago 
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There  was  a  time,  and  that  well  within  the  memory  of  most  of 
uSy  when  the  teacher  in  whose  classes  a  comparatively  low  per- 
centage of  pupils  passed  was  considered  good  on  the  basis  of  this 
fact  alone.  He  was  given  the  name  of  being  a  man  of  high  standards 
and  rigorous  requirements.  Conversely,  the  teacher,  90  per  cent 
of  whose  pupils  passed,  at  once  laid  himself  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  lax,  easy,  and  tender-hearted  to  a  fault. 

In  recent  years  a  new  view  has  come  to  be  taken  by  the  pro- 
fession generally.  No  longer  does  the  teacher  whose  pupils  fail  in 
large  niunbers  enjoy,  on  account  of  that  fact  alone,  a  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  strength.  This  change  is  in  nowise  due  to  a 
relaxation  in  educational  demands,  but  simply  to  the  persistent 
and  ever-recurring  inquiry:  "Why  must  so  many  pupils  fail?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  many  of  these  failing  pupils  might  have  suc- 
ceeded had  they  been  given  sufficient  encouragement  and  individual 
care  and  help?" 

It  is  further  being  pointed  out  that  the  criterion,  "  The  larger  the 
percentage  of  failures,  the  higher  the  standard,"  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  one;  for  this  method  of  measurement  really  puts  a 
premium  upon  poor  teaching;  it  encourages  obscurity  and  abstruse- 
ness;  it  offers  absolutely  no  incentive  to  the  active,  alert,  conscien- 
tious teacher  who  is  warmed  by  a  constant  desire  that  his  pupils 
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should  succeed  and  grow  and  learn;  it  holds  out  no  inducement 
to  a  teacher  to  take  freely  of  his  time  in  order  to  explain  things  to  the 
backward  students,  or  to  seek  to  understand  the  sources  of  their 
difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  is  possessed  of  the 
new  ideals  says  to  himself  and  his  class:  ''Here  are  the  things  we 
must  accomplish  during  the  term.  We  shall  all  work  together  for 
their  accomplishment.  I  am  here  to  help  you  and  not  to  puzzle 
you.    If  we  work  hard  together  we  shall  succeed." 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that  the  high  school  presents  a 
set  of  conditions  where  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  pupU  be 
encouraged  to  remain.  Many  parents  are  making  sacrifices  to  keep 
their  boys  in  school.  In  such  cases  the  boy  himself  probably  feds 
the  call  to  be  out  and  earn  something.  Besides,  he  is  at  a  period 
of  life  when  failure  is  least  easily  borne,  and  when  the  discipline  of 
adversity  is  most  severe  and  least  bearable.  He  is  at  the  dimax, 
the  turning-point,  of  his  early  youth.  Encoiuragement  may  send  him 
on;  discouragement  may  send  him  back.  It  is  essential  that  the 
teacher  should  recognize  his  responsibility  in  all  these  peculiar  rela- 
tionships, and  that  he  should  be  an  active  force  in  saving  and 
helping,  and  not  an  inert  mass,  or  worse,  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  youth.  If  the  student  is  a  girl,  the  fore- 
going conditions,  and  added  ones,  obtain.  During  her  high-school 
years  her  physical  organization  undergoes  a  trying  and  dangerous 
change,  fraught  with  peril  and  full  of  portent.  Many  da3rs  she  is 
in  school  when  by  all  rules  of  health  she  should  be  almost  an3rwhere 
else  instead.  No  doubt  many  girls  have  left  school,  ill  or  dis- 
couraged, because  of  the  lack  of  a  kind  word,  or  a  bit  of  sympathetic 
coxmsel  at  just  the  right  time. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909-10  (the 
latest  report  giving  these  particular  data)  shows  that  in  the  pubfic 
high  schools  reporting,  there  were  662,189  pupils  studying  mathe- 
matics, and  844,031  studying  English.  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  high-school  problem  is  partiy  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  where- 
as in  1889-90  there  were  2,526  public,  and  1,632  private,  hi^ 
schools,  enrolling  a  total  of  367,003  pupils,  in  1909-10  there  were 
10,213  public,  and  1,781  private,  high  schools,  enrolling  a  total  of 
1,032,461  pupils,  an  increase  of  208  per  cent  in  high-school  enrd- 
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mait  as  against  a  47  per  cent  increase  in  population  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  All  these  facts  show  the  increasing  demand 
for  secondary-school  training.  Business  and  professional  men, 
laborers  and  manufacturers,  all  are  sending  their  children  to  the  high 
schooL    These  schools,  once  exclusive,  are  fast  becoming  imiversal. 

Since  this  largely  patronized  high  school  is  comparatively  new, 
we  are  only  beginning  to  realize  its  possibilities.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  readjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  the  vital  needs  of  the 
pupils.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  high  school  is  not  a  ''poor 
man's  college."  It  is  not  a  college  at  all.  Its  pupils  are  but  chil- 
dren when  they  enter,  and  they  have  not  yet  passed  the  period  of 
adolescence  in  their  later  high-school  years.  They  must  not  be 
treated  as  responsible  adults  are  treated,  but  must  be  watched 
and  tended.  Their  way  must,  to  a  considerable  degree,  be  made 
plain.  While  they  must  not  be  left  imacquainted  with  hard  work, 
they  should  be  fiunished  with  a  proper  amount  of  straw  for  their 
bricks.  High-school  men  are  now  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  losing  too  many  of  their  pupils,  and  that  too  many  are 
being  compelled  to  take  work  over.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  large  percentage  of  failing  and  ''left"  pupils  is  an  argument 
for  those  who  contend  that  our  high  schools  are  a  poor  financial 
investment.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  must  cease  eliminat- 
ing and  retarding  so  many  of  our  pupils,  and  that  we  must  bend 
our  efforts  toward  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  their  poor  work 
and  discouragement. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  elimination  and  retardation  are:  illness, 
various  physical  defects,  dulness,  indifference,  need  of  pupil's  aid 
in  supporting  the  family,  and  so  forth.  At  first  it  may  appear 
that  these  causes  are  beyond  the  teacher's  control,  yet  in  the  case 
of  illness,  for  example,  is  it  not  true  that  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
student  might  have  prevented  the  attack  of  cold  or  grippe  ?  Or, 
in  the  case  of  withdrawal  to  help  support  the  family,  how  many 
parents  might  have  been  induced  to  leave  their  children  in  school 
if  they  could  have  been  shown  how  the  education  their  children 
were  receiving  was  going  to  be  of  practical  help  in  their  everyday 
lives  and  that  at  no  distant  time  ?  Dulness,  indifference,  lack  of 
attention  may  all  be  thought,  at  first  glance,  to  be  things  that  may 
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be  laid  at  the  pupil's  own  door.  Yet  how  many  times  may  a 
teacher,  by  personal  inquiry,  ascertain  the  facts  which  are  at  the 
base  of  this  indifference!  How  often  will  personal  interviews  dis- 
cover little  misunderstandings  of  work  previously  gone  over— 
misimderstandings  that  never  would  have  come  to  light  in  the 
routine  of  the  classroom,  but  which  have  been  in  the  way  of  success- 
ful work! 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  extra  personal  effort — ^by  visits  to  a  few 
homes  of  failing  students,  by  quiet  talks,  by  face-to-face  exhorta- 
tion— each  teacher  were  to  make  it  possible  for  one  more  studoit  to 
remain  in  school  one  more  full  year.  Allowing  forty  teachers  for  a 
school  of  a  thousand  pupils,  this  extra  effort  would  mean  that  4 
per  cent  more  pupils,  or  forty  in  each  thousand,  would  be  held  under 
the  influence  of  the  high  school  for  an  extra  year.  Whai  we  am- 
sider  the  possibilities  with  reference  to  the  total  number  of  hij^ 
schools  and  high-school  pupils  in  the  country,  our  4  per  cent  becomes 
45,259.  The  increased  value  of  these  young  people  to  their  ohh- 
mimities  as  a  result  of  this  added  year  in  high  school,  and  the 
increased  enrichment  of  their  own  lives,  should  make  us  consider 
even  more  carefully  oiu:  high-school  problems. 

Diuing  the  past  year  we  conducted  a  questionnaire,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  retardaticm  and 
elimination,  particularly  in  the  studies  of  English  and  mathematics, 
in  our  high  schools.  We  addressed  our  inquiries  to  over  three 
himdred  high-school  principals  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
received  about  sixty  replies  which  were  more  or  less  complete. 

A  summary  of  the  data  obtained  based  on  figures  from  46  high 
schools,  reveals,  among  others,  the  following  facts:  In  these  schools, 
during  a  given  semester,  a  total  of  33,276  pupils  were  studying 
English,  and  24,404  were  studying  mathematics.  Of  the  total 
enrolment  in  English,  27,101,  or  81 .44  per  cent,  passed,  and  of  tlie 
total  enrolment  in  mathematics,  18,364,  or  75. 25  per  cent,  passed. 

Of  these  46  schook,  18  had  less  than  400  pupils  enrolled  in 
English.  Taking  these  as  one  group,  we  find  4*096  enrolled  in 
English,  of  whom  82.10  per  cent  passed;  in  mathematics,  3,684 
were  enrolled,  of  whom  75.55  per  cent  passed.  Another  gron>, 
made  up  of  those  schools  whose  enrolment  in  KngH^l^  ^^i^as  over 
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800,  presents  the  following  figures:  Total  enrolment  in  EngUsh, 
21,003;  total  passing,  16,932,  or  80.62  per  cent.  In  mathematics, 
total  enrolment,  14,683;  total  passing,  10,972,  or  74.72  per  cent. 
The  third  group  of  schools,  those  whose  total  enrolment  in  English 
was  between  400  and  800,  shows  a  total  enrolment  in  English  of 
8,177;  passed,  6,806,  or  83. 23  percent;  in  mathematics,  enrolment, 
6,037;  passed,  4,572,  or  75.73  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  these  groups  are  interesting  in  many  wasrs,  but 
their  main  bearing  upon  our  problem  is  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  questions:  "What  has  the  size  of  the  high  school  to  do  with  the 
percentage  of  those  passing  ?  Does  not  the  large  school  tend  to  lose 
a  larger  percentage  of  its  pupils?"  So  far  as  our  figures  may  be 
given  any  weight,  they  seem  to  point  to  the  following  facts:  (i) 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  large  and  small 
high  schools  in  the  matter  of  the  successful  passing  of  pupils; 
in  English  this  difference  amounts  to  but  1.48  per  cent,  and  in 
mathematics  but  i .  83  per  cent.  (2)  But  while,  both  in  English  and 
in  mathematics,  the  very  large  schools  show  the  smallest  percentage 
passing,  in  English  it  is  the  group  of  middle-sized  schools,  and  in 
mathematics  the  group  of  smallest  schools  that  make  the  best 
showing.  (3)  It  is  pertinent  to  note  here  that  the  large  schools 
vary  among  themselves  to  a  truly  startling  degree  with  respect  to  the 
percentage  of  those  passing.  The  lowest  percentage  in  English  in 
this  group  is  69 .  o  per  cent  and  the  highest  89 . 7  per  cent,  a  difference 
of  20.7  per  cent,  or  207  pupils  in  each  1,000!  Further,  this  per- 
centage of  89.7  is  made  in  a  school  that  enrols  1,275  pupils  in 
English.  In  mathematics  the  figures  are  still  more  startling.  The 
lowest  percentage  in  mathematics  in  any  school  of  this  group  is 
59 . 5  per  cent,  and  the  highest  is  83 . 8  per  cent,  a  difference  of  24 . 3 
per  cent,  or  243  in  each  1,000  students!  The  largest  enrolment  any 
school  shows  in  mathematics  is  2,019;  ^  ^^  school  77 .6  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  mathematics  pass,  which  is  2 .35  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  mathematics  in  all  the  other  schools.  (4)  Not  only 
do  the  schools  in  this  group  vary  greatly,  but  the  same  school  may 
show  striking  facts  when  its  records  in  different  subjects  are  com- 
pared. One  large  western  high  school  passes  84.8  per  cent  in 
English,  and  but  72.5  per  cent  in  mathematics.    Two  other  large 
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schools  pass  89 . 4  per  cent  and  86 . 3  per  cent  respectively  in  English, 
and  74.3  per  cent  and  71.6  per  cent  respectively  in  mathematics. 
Thus  both  of  these  schools  are  above  the  average  in  English,  and 
below  it  in  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  one  far-western 
school  is  4.9  per  cent  below  the  average  in  English,  and  4.1  per 
cent  above  it  in  mathematics.  (5)  Though  the  middle-sized  sdiools 
show  the  largest  passing  percentage  in  English,  they  vary  among 
themselves  even  more  strikingly  than  do  the  larger  schools.  Tlie 
lowest  passing  percentage  here  is  54.9,  and  the  highest  is  94.1, 
the  enrolment  being  619  and  723  respectively.  The  difference  in 
percentage  here  is  39. 2  per  cent,  or  392  pupils  in  1,000. 

To  simunarize  these  data,  then,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  size  of  the  school  upon  the  percentage  passing,  what  sli^t 
difference  there  is  appears  to  be  against  the  largest  schools;  but 
the  variations  among  the  different  schools  of  the  same  groiQ), 
and  the  variations  among  different  studies  in  the  same  school,  are 
so  great,  and  the  high  percentages  obtained  in  some  schools  of  eod 
group,  all  show  that  size  itself  is  far  from  the  main  factor  in  deter- 
mining efficiency:  indeed,  that  it  comes  near  to  being  a  ne^igiUe 
factor. 

There  is  a  further  question  with  a  very  direct  bearing  upcHi  the 
one  just  discussed.  It  is:  In  which  group  of  schools  does  the  pro- 
portionately largest  nxmiber  of  students  drop  out  ?  We  approadied 
this  question  with  the  notion  that  the  answer  would  be:  ''The 
largest  schools,  of  course."  But  whether  because  of  better  truancy 
laws  in  larger  cities,  or  better  organization  of  the  faculties  in  the 
matter  of  delinquency  reports,  or  more  efficient  clerical  forces  to  aid 
in  holding  absent  and  tardy  students  to  account — at  any  rate  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  showing  of  the  small  schools  and 
that  of  the  large  ones.  In  English,  the  small  schools  lose  7.32  per 
cent,  the  middle  group,  7.77  per  cent,  and  the  large  schools,  8.59 
per  cent;  in  mathematics,  the  poorest  showing  is  made  by  the 
middle  group — 10.7  per  cent — ^while  the  small  schools  lose  7.46 
per  cent,  and  the  large  ones,  7 .  73  per  cent.  Again  in  this  matter, 
the  wide  variation  among  the  different  schools  of  the  same  groq) 
shows  that  other  factors  than  the  size  of  the  school  must  be  heU 
mainly  responsible  for  the  numbers  who  leave  before  ezaminatian. 
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At  this  point  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  some  facts 
that  have  puzzled  us:  (i)  We  have  reports  from  four  southern 
schools,  which  show  the  following  percentages  as  passing  in  Eng- 
lish: 69.0,  65.0,  91.7,  and  54.9;  and  in  mathematics:  59.5, 
60 . 1 ,  49 . 2,  and  57.9  respectively.  Why  are  these  figures  so  low  ? 
We  do  not  know.  Their  average  passing  percentages,  based  on 
their  total  enrolments  in  English  and  mathematics,  respectively, 
are  but  66.52,  and  58.44.  (2)  Why  should  a  great  school  of  the 
Middle  West  drop  to  75 . 4  per  cent  in  English,  and  come  up  to  77 . 6 
per  cent  in  mathematics?  It  has  2,019  students  in  mathematics, 
and  2,640  in  English.  The  school  is  studying  the  problems  of 
retardation  and  elimination,  and  yet  the  results  do  not  appear. 
These  points  show  some  of  the  surprises  that  are  in  store  for  him 
who  would  investigate  a  problem  of  such  wide  reaches  and  various 
ramifications. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  relative  frequency  of  failures  in 
the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculmn,  we  find  some  interesting 
facts.  Mathematics  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  high-school  bug- 
bear by  presenting  the  lowest  passing  percentage  in  25  out  of  46 
schools  from  which  complete  reports  were  received,  and  by  being 
the  only  one  out  of  all  the  subjects  failing  to  be  highest  in  at  least 
one  school. 

Perhaps,  because  of  this  reputation  of  the  subject,  the  teacher  is 
too  frequently  content  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  large  mortality 
in  mathematics  is  lack  of  mental  ability.  The  data  we  obtained 
do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion.  We  asked  the  question:  "Do 
you  find  that  proportionately  more  students  lack  mental  ability 
in  mathematics  than  in  English?"  The  answers  were:  Yes,  25; 
No,  21.  "Than  in  foreign  languages  ?"  Yes,  23;  No,  27.  "Than 
in  science?"  Yes,  19;  No,  25.  "Than  in  history?"  Yes,  27; 
No,  19.  It  would  seem  that  the  principal  trouble  in  mathematics 
is  not  a  general  lack  of  mathematical  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  We  believe  rather  that  it  is  the  greater  dependence  of 
each  lesson  upon  those  preceding.  For  example,  if  the  pupil  misses 
or  fails  to  understand  fully  the  work  in  lowest  common  multiple, 
he  has  trouble  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and  in  the 
solution  of  fractional  equations. 
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That  much  of  the  above  difficulty  can  be  overcome  is  shown 
by  the  following  facts  taken  from  reports  received.  In  schools 
employing  at  least  one  of  the  special  methods  for  minimizing 
retardation,  described  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  there  was  a  total 
of  9,771  students  taking  mathematics,  with  7,587,  or  77.6  per  cent, 
passing,  while  in  schools  not  employing  such  special  methods  there 
was  a  total  of  9,164  pupils  taking  mathematics,  6,608,  or  72 .  i  per 
cent,  of  whom  passed.  It  cannot  be  definitely  stated  that  the 
difference  in  number  of  pupils  passing  was  due  to  the  special  effort; 
it  could  be  due  in  part  at  least  to  other  causes,  but  the  figures 
are  very  significant.  Again,  out  of  the  28  high  schools  having  an 
enrolment  of  over  400  in  English  15  have  a  passing  percentage  in 
mathematics  -above  the  average  passing  percentage  of  all  schools 
sending  data.  Of  these  13  employ  one  or  more  of  the  q)ecial 
methods  referred  to  above,  while  but  few  of  the  schools  with  low 
passing  percentages  employ  such  methods. 

Two  other  interesting  facts  appeared  which  may  help  in  the 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  large  nxmibers  of  failures r  (i)  Some  schools 
show  a  wide  divergence  as  between  different  subjects:  for  example, 
Cleveland,  Elgin,  Schenectady,  Portland  (Me.),  and  many  others. 
(2)  Aside  from  mathematics,  each  subject  makes  the  best  showing 
in  some  schools,  and  the  poorest  showing  in  others.  These  facts 
indicate  unmistakably  that  if  any  particular  school  finds  that  a 
regularly  low  percentage  of  its  students  is  passing  in  any  of  its  sub- 
jects the  situation  is  a  cause  for  investigation;  for  the  experience 
of  these  46  schools  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  relatively  high  per- 
centages of  students  in  good  schools  to  pass  any  subject  in  the 
curriculimi.  Conversely,  they  show  that  even  in  the  so-called 
"easier"  subjects,  and  in  Junior  and  Senior  elective  work,  where  we 
may  expect  a  measurable  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  relatively  large 
mmiber  of  failures.  In  other  words,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
general  standard  of  any  school  or  of  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty 
of  the  various  subjects,  one  factor  must  constantly  be  brought  into 
the  reckoning,  and  that  is  the  teacher  behind  the  desk. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vital  part  of  our  inquiry.  We  have  seen 
that  in  English  the  experience  of  these  schools  has  been  that  of 
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each  i,ooo  pupils  who  entered  only  814  passed  the  subject  success- 
fully, 82  dropping  out  before  reaching  the  examination,  and  104 
failing  in  the  examination.  In  mathematics  only  753  of  the  1,000 
passed,  84  dropping  out  during  the  term,  and  163  failing  in  the 
examination.  Further,  we  have  seen  that  in  some  schools  nxmibers 
failing  and  dropping  out  were  nothing  less  than  startling;  and  we 
have  found  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  are  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but 
in  which  a  gratifyingly  large  percentage  of  students  pass.  We  have 
seen  that  figures  will  not  warrant  us  in  explaining  this  set  of  facts 
on  superficial  grounds;  that  the  varying  degree  of  difficulty  in  the 
different  subjects  does  not  account  for  more  than  a  small  part  of 
these  facts;  that  the  teacheir  seems  to  be  the  principal  determining 
element,  and  that  he  must  be  the  one  to  look  to  if  we  are  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  What,  then,  are  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  of  high  efficiency  doing  to  prevent  their  students  from  fail- 
ing and  leaving  school?  And  what  are  they  doing  with  pupils 
who  have  already  shown  weakness  ? 

The  first  question  we  asked  on  this  latter  point  was  this:  Do 
you  have  special  classes  for  those  who  have  failed?  Of  those 
who  replied,  6  said  yes  and  36  said  no.  Of  the  6,  2  have  tried  the 
other  plan  (that  of  scattering  repeaters  through  other  classes); 
and  of  the  36,  17  have  tried  the  plan  of  repeater  classes,  and  have 
discontinued  it.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  separate  classes  are 
these:  (i)  Other  classes  are  not  held  back  by  slow  or  indifferent  pu- 
pils. (2)  The  work  can  be  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  slow  pupils. 
(3)  In  English,  where  students  have  knowledge  of  literature  read, 
but  cannot  write,  they  are  enabled  to  read  different  selections. 
The  principal  arguments  against  failure  classes  are:  (i)  Failure 
classes  lack  any  standard  of  excellence.  (2)  There  is  no  incentive 
for  effort,  no  enthusiasm.  (3)  Repeaters  know  some  part  of  their 
subject-matter  well,  and  in  general  classes  they  are  able  to  excel  in 
these  parts — ^an  opportunity  which  they  highly  appreciate.  (4) 
Failure  classes  have  a  stigma  attached  to  them.  (5)  Discipline  is 
difficult  in  such  classes. 

Two  principals  point  out  an  important  distinction  in  this  matter: 
If  a  failure  class  can  be  small,  they  say,  it  may  constitute  the  best 
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solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  overwhehning  sentiment  of  the 
replies  received,  however,  is  against  segregation.  The  figures 
seem  to  indorse  this  judgment,  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing,  for 
the  schools  with  the  high  passing  percentages  are  almost  a  unit  in 
scattering  their  weak  pupils.  While  two  of  the  schools  who  s^re- 
gate  their  failures  make  a  good  showing,  one  of  the  lowest  more 
than  offsets  this  average. 

Besides  the  repeater  class  plan,  the  following  devices  are  bdng 
successfully  used:  (i)  special  teachers,  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
weak  pupils;  (2)  special  periods  of  the  day  definitely  set  apart  for 
this  work;  (3)  teachers  take  turns  in  staying  after  school  or  in 
working  extra  hours  with  weak  pupils;  (4)  immediate  consultation 
with  parents  after  one  or  two  failures;  (5)  immediate  consultation 
with  pupil  when  he  begins  to  get  behind;  (6)  supplementary 
"make-up"  classes. 

Here  are  six  specific  policies,  one  or  two,  or  all,  of  which  are 
being  employed  by  various  schools  to  raise  their  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. As  we  study  our  tables  and  note  the  schools  that  are 
making  a  good  showing  in  the  success  of  their  students,  we  find 
them,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  those  that  are  making  use 
of  some  of  these  specific  plans.    For  instance — 

Berkeley:  We  try  not  to  let  the  pupil  get  far  behind.  Re-ezaminatioQ 
every  week. 

Lane  Technical:  Pupils  who  fail  in  two  or  more  subjects  any  month  aie 
required  to  bring  their  parents.  Two  weeks  from  the  giving-out  of  cards  all 
pupils  who  failed  are  required  to  bring  a  statement  of  progress  from  teadier. 
If  no  improvement  is  shown,  they  must  get  the  card  signed  at  home. 

Denver:  Seventh-hour  class. 

Fort  Wayne  shuts  the  bam  door  before  the  horse  gets  out:  Classes  should 
not  exceed  15  the  first  year,  20  the  second,  nor  25  an3rwhere.  There  should 
be  a  special  teacher  besides. 

Evansville:  Heads  of  departments  have  special  coaching  hours. 

And  so  we  might  go  on.  Occasionally  we  find  schools  with 
high  efficiency  which  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  employing  any 
special  plan.  But  the  chief  value  of  facts  collected  as  ours  are  must 
lie,  it  seems  to  us,  in  their  general  trend.  Individual  instances  of 
what  may  seem  to  constitute  disquieting  exceptions  must  always 
appear  in  large  groups  of  facts  like  this.    They  may  be  due  to  in- 
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complete  reports,  or  to  clerical  errors,  or  to  abnormal  conditions 
that  happened  to  affect  one  semester  or  one  study.  They  do  not, 
it  seems  to  us,  invalidate  the  general  conclusion  that  those  schools 
that  are  taking  a  live  and  intelligent  interest  in  their  weak  and  back- 
ward pupOs  are  getting  results  that  justify  their  efforts. 

Let  us  consider  one  more  specific  field  of  inquiry  and  that  is 
the  ph3rsical  examination  of  failing  pupils.  To  the  query:  ''Do 
you  make  a  physical  examination  of  failing  pupils?"  15  schools 
reply  that  they  make  such  examination  regularly;  7,  that  they  make 
the  test  sometimes;  3,  that  they  make  no  such  test.  The  rest  do 
not  answer. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  replies  indicate  that  our  schools  are 
not  living  up  either  to  their  duties  or  to  their  opportimities  in  this 
matter.  True,  as  was  pointed  out  by  several  of  our  correspondents, 
"that  matter  is  taken  care  of  in  the  grades."  But  that  argument 
neglects  the  fact  that  many  physical  ills  may  overtake  the  student 
after  he  has  left  the  grades.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  argue 
the  matter  here,  it  seems  to  us.  Modem  psychology  and  physiology 
have  shown  us  too  clearly  the  close  interaction  of  body  and  mind; 
Hall's  researches  in  the  period  of  adolescence  have  set  forth  the 
dangers  besetting  youth  in  this  period  too  plainly  to  permit  us  to 
seek  excuse  for  laxity  in  this  matter.  A  little  wise  coimsel  from  a 
good  physician  might  serve  more  effectively  than  many  words  of 
warning  from  a  teacher,  when  it  comes  to  keeping  a  young  girl  from 
being  a  young  lady  before  her  time  through  too  many  dances  and 
too  late  hours.  A  physician's  advice  should  be  sought  before  a 
boy  is  allowed  in  athletics.  At  any  rate,  his  judgment  should  be 
brought  into  the  problem  when  there  are  headaches  or  colds  or 
other  "little"  ills  that  are  so  frequently  reported.  And  of  course 
the  eyes  and  ears  should  always  be  watched.  Further,  abnor- 
mality of  sight  or  hearing  should  always  be  reported  by  the  grade 
principal  when  the  pupil  enters  the  high  school.  Instances  where 
we  have  been  unjust  toward  a  pupil  who  was  failing  simply  be- 
cause he  could  not  see,  or  could  not  hear,  are  too  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  teachers  to  permit  us  to  question  the  necessity 
for  regular  physical  examination  of  failing  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
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high  schools  ?  As  at  present  administered,  so*  far  as  we  may  judge 
by  the  46  schools  that  make  up  our  data,  18. 56  per  cent  of  our  pupils 
in  English  do  not  pass  successfully  a  given  semester's  woi^;  m 
mathematics,  the  figures  are  24.75  P^^  <^6i^^*  ^  these  fiigures  are 
representative  (and  we  believe  they  are)  and  if  the  enrolment  in  our 
high  schools  in  this  year  (191 2-13)  has  reached  1400,000,  as  it  no 
doubt  has  done,  judging  by  its  past  rate  of  increase  and  by  the 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  and 
if  we  assimie  that  i ,  1 50,000  pupils  are  studying  English  (a  conserva- 
tive assmnption,  since,  according  to  the  reports  in  which  the  matter 
is  dealt  with,  82  per  cent  of  high-school  pupils  study  En^ish), 
then  213440  of  these  pupils  are  due  to  fail  each  semester  this  year. 
And  on  the  same  basis,  of  the  900,000  pupils  who  entered  upon  the 
study  of  mathematics,  222,750  are  due  to  faU.  On  the  same  basis, 
94,445  are  due  to  drop  out  of  English  each  semester  this  year, 
without  taking  the  examination,  which,  in  English,  usually  means 
dropping  out  of  school,  for  English  is  usually  required;  and  72,360 
will  drop  out  of  mathematics. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  the  best  ends  of  all  concerned — students, 
teachers,  parents,  and  taxpayers — ^will  best  be  served  by  dropping 
these  students  from  the  roll  of  the  school.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  ends  of  justice  and  wisdom  will  best  be  served  by  the 
failure  of  some  of  these  pupils  in  examination  and  by  the  repeating  of 
their  work.  A  few  are  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  Inadequate 
preparation,  ill-health,  '^  chronic  and  insuperable  aversion  to  all 
kinds  of  labor,"  as  Irving  would  have  put  it,  native  slowness  or 
ineptitude,  all  these  factors  must  be  figured  into  our  accoimt  of  the 
matter;  but  do  these  and  all  kindred  factors  account  for  the  222,000 
and  the  213,000?  We  cannot  believe  that  they  do.  We  must 
remember  that  at  the  start  of  a  semester's  work  most  of  our  pujuls 
are  well  intentioned.  They  want  to  pass.  They  expect  to  pass. 
They  plan  on  passing  and  are  willing  to  work  in  order  to  pass.  It 
is  after  the  term  is  imder  way  that  the  collar  begins  to  gall  the  nedL, 
and  the  heart  begins  to  get  weary,  and  the  temper  begins  to  be 
unstable.  It  is  here,  likewise,  that  weaknesses  in  health  bq;in 
to  tell.  It  is  imdoubtedly  here  in  these  early  months  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  failures  are  prepared  for.    How  wise,  then,  seems 
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the  counsel  of  those  principals  who  say:  ''Don't  let  them  get  far 
behind."  "Call  in  their  parents."  "Get  a  statement  from  their 
teachers  two  weeks  after  failure  report."  "  Have  pupil  and  teacher 
talk  the  matter  over  privately,  so  that  the  pupil's  point  of  view  may 
be  ascertained,  and  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  learned." 

Just  how  many  pupils  there  are  who  might  be  saved,  and  who 
ought  to  be  saved,  by  such  added  vigilance,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  it  is  patent  that  the  nxmiber  is  astoundingly  large.  Our  high 
schools  must  reach  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  or  else  they  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  trying  to  do  something  that  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  not  right  that  twenty 
or  twenty-five  out  of  each  one  himdred  pupils  who  come  to  them  for 
training  should  be  pronounced  failures  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  It  is 
not  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers;  it  is  not  fair 
to  students  or  parents;  most  important  of  all,  it  is  not  necessary, 
if  proper  precautionary  measures  are  employed.  In  no  phase  of  a 
teacher's  work  will  a  little  extra  effort,  a  little  interest  outside  of 
routine  work,  pay  larger  dividends,  than  will  effort  right  here  with 
the  faltering  student. 
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CO-OPERATION   OF  ALL  DEPARTMENTS   IN   THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION^ 


JAMES  FLEMING  HOSIC 

Head  of  the  English  Department,  Chicago  Normal  College  and  Secietaxy  of  the 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 


The  subject  of  co-operation  in  the  teaching  of  English  composi- 
tion is  comparatively  new,  it  is  tremendously  important,  and  it  is 
one  which  English  teachers  cannot  profitably  discuss  by  themselves. 
In  saying  that  the  subject  is  new,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no 
experiments  have  been  tried  or  that  there  is  no  record  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  several  documents  which  the  seeker  after 
educational  experience  may  consult.  For  example,  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Teachers  of  English  has  published  from  time 
to  time  accoimts  of  the  efforts  of  its  members  to  solve  what  one 
writer  calls  the  problem  of  '^  Successful  Combination  against  the 
Inert."  But  as  compared  with  the  question  of  electives  or  voca- 
tional guidance,  for  example,  the  field  is  virgin  soil. 

I  speak  of  the  subject  as  tremendously  important.  So  I 
believe  it  to  be;  no  doubt  my  readers  share  that  opinion — or  will 
do  so  on  a  moment's  reflection.  For  we  are  here  concerned  with 
habits  almost  if  not  quite  the  most  significant  which  any  individual 
possesses,  namely,  language  habits.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
mastery  of  the  vernacular  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  social 
beings,  and  probably  no  one  will  deny  either  that  there  is  no  other 
mastery  so  difficult,  requiring  as  it  does  adjustments  finer  and 
more  complicated  than  those  demanded  by  any  other  aspect  of 
hxmian  behavior.  Moreover,  these  adjustments  begin  in  early 
infancy,  are  operative  during  every  waking  hour,  and  have  fairiy 
established  themselves  by  the  time  a  child  enters  the  high  sdiool. 
If  now  the  pupil  speaks  and  writes  and  reads  well,  it  is  necessary 
only  that  the  new  environment  foster  a  growth  well  begun,  not  hin- 

»A  paper  read  before  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  9,  19 13.  To  appear  later  in  "Sadal  Admimisin' 
Hon  of  the  High  School,"  by  Charles  Hughes  Johnson  (Scribners). 
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der  it  or  destroy  it.  If,  however,  the  entering  student  has  made 
small  progress  in  language  or  has  accumulated  a  stock  of  bad 
practices,  to  save  him  will  require  the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
teachers  he  may  meet.  How  profoundly  true  this  is  appears  in  the 
doctrine,  now  widely  accepted,  that  language  habits  are  special, 
not  general;  that  proficiency  in  a  given  situation  offers  no  positive 
assurance  that  we  shall  find  it  in  another.  To  illustrate  from  our 
common  experience,  pupils  often  express  themselves  well  in  the 
English  classroom  and  very  badly  elsewhere.  It  is  in  a  sense  true 
that  imless  all  instructors  teach  English  it  is  nearly  useless  for  any 
to  do  so.  Hence,  co-operation  deserves  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME 

By  co-operation  in  English  we  mean  the  working  together  of  all 
the  teachers  of  a  school  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  their  students,  the 
correct  and  effective  use  of  oral  and  written  expression.  We  have 
glanced  at  the  necessity  of  this;  let  us  now  consider  with  some  care 
the  difficulties  which  any  plan  of  co-operation  will  involve. 

I .  Uniform  standards, — ^There  can  be  no  progress  in  co-operating 
in  English  teaching  so  long  as  some  departments  support  by 
example,  or  are  at  best  indifferent  to,  language  which  others  con- 
demn or,  what  is  equally  destructive,  while  some  departments  offer 
no  positive  stimulus  to  accurate  and  adequate  expression  in  speech 
and  writing.  It  may  be  that  the  teacher  of  English  is  overpredse, 
a  purist,  and  prizes  too  little  the  plain  and  straightforward  expres- 
sion of  the  results  of  observation  and  thought.  It  may  be  that  the 
teacher  of  science  prides  himself  on  his  freedom  from  convention- 
ality ^!id  has  scant  respect  for  good  usage.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
than  likely  that  each  goes  his  own  way,  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
attitude  of  the  other,  and  as  a  consequence  the  pupil  finds  it  easy  to 
choose  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

One  reason  for  such  a  state  is  the  overspedalization  of  students 
in  the  universities  and  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  now 
possible  for  a  young  man  or  a  yoimg  woman  to  secure  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  with  it  a  recommendation  to  a  high-school  position, 
without  adequate  training  in  the  arts,  acquaintance  with  the 
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humanities,  or  grounding  in  the  sciences,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
result  is  a  high-school  course  made  up  of  a  series  of  unrelated  units 
and  high-school  instruction  in  which  each  department  not  only  fails 
to  support  the  others  but  may  even  nullify  their  efforts.  The 
teacher  who  knows  neither  science  nor  industrial  art  will  make 
small  headway  in  training  a  class  to  express  their  live  interests,  while 
the  teachers  of  those  subjects  who  know  little  English  constantly 
offend  good  taste  in  language  and  signally  fail  to  complete  the  train- 
ing which  the  English  teacher  has  begun. 

A  strong  reaction  against  a  one-sided  preparation  which  can 
result  only  in  mutual  lack  of  sympathy  and  support,  and  which 
tends  to  disintegrate  the  life  of  the  pupil  instead  of  unifying  and 
harmonizing  it,  has  already  set  in.  It  may  be  desirable  to  require 
each  teacher  in  the  larger  schools  to  give  instruction  in  at  least 
two  departments  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  breadth  and 
catholicity  of  interest.  From  the  mmierous  suggestions  whidi 
have  come  to  my  notice  I  quote  the  following,  which  is  a  part  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  presented  by  a  special  conmiittee  to  the  Ccm- 
f  erence  of  High  Schools  with  the  University  of  Illinois  in  November, 
1913- 

All  candidates  for  hi^-school  positions  should  do  work  in  En^ish  extend- 
ing through  at  least  two  years,  with  emphasis  upon  oral  and  written  compoii- 
tion.  The  committee  is  impelled  to  make  this  recommendation  becrase 
of  the  deficiencies  in  En^^ish  that  so  frequently  characterize  hi^i-scfaoQl 
teachers. ,  The  committee  recognizes,  however,  that  even  the  best  terhniral 
training  in  English  composition  will  not  alone  suffice  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results.  In  addition  to  this,  every  effort  should  be  made  in  oil  classes  to  devdop 
adequate  habits  of  clear  and  concise  expression,  and  to  encourage  effective 
standards  of  diction,  S3mtax,  and  logical  organization.  We  recommend  that 
the  Conference  urge  upon  college  and  imiversity  authorities  the  inqx>rtaiice 
of  emphasizing  this  phase  of  education  in  aU  classes  in  which  intending  hig^* 
school  teachers  are  enrolled. 

The  last  recommendation  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  in  English,  even  in  the  colleges. 

2.  Common  aims, — ^But  granting  that  the  teachers  of  a  school 
have  been  broadly  and  adequately  prepared  and  that  there  exists 
among  them  reasonable  agreement  as  to  what  standards  of  eiq)res- 
sion  in  language  should  be  set  up,  difficulties  will  remain.    PrcHni- 
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nent  among  these  is  that  of  setting  up  common  aims.  Overspedal- 
ization  is  the  chief  stxmibling-block  here  also.  The  teadier  of 
physics  wants  to  make  scientists  and  the  teacher  of  English  wants 
to  make  novelists,  while  both  should  be  eager  to  make  men.  Neither 
has  time,  or  will  take  it,  to  visit  the  classes  of  the  other,  and  no 
common  interests  are  discovered.  Moreover,  co-operation  is  very 
generally  viewed  as  one-sided.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  device  for 
giving  English  a  large  place  in  the  program  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  means  by  which  teachers  of  other  subjects  may  unload  their 
manuscripts  and  escape  the  grind  of  correcting  them.  These 
objections  must  be  removed  before  the  necessary  willingness  to 
co-operate  can  be  secured. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  science  teacher  to  give  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  English  composition.  That  subject  has  its 
proper  technique,  and  instruction  in  the  technique  of  composition 
requires  skill  bom  of  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  sort  of 
instruction.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  the  science  teacher  will  but  re- 
quire his  pupils  to  employ  to  the  full  whatever  command  of  language 
they  possess.  So  far  as  correctness  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  high-school  pupils  rarely  make  mistakes  out  of  ignorance. 
They  know  what  is  right  but  fail  to  follow  it.  This  all  teachers 
must  insist  that  they  do  and,  like  Goldsmith's  village  preacher, 
practice  it  themselves.  Teachers  in  departments  other  than  Eng- 
lish need  not  fear  encroachment,  then,  for  it  is  demanded  only  that 
they  require  the  pupils  to  use  the  knowledge  they  possess.  This 
doctrine  may,  however,  be  too  narrowly  interpreted.  Many 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  co-operation  in  English  means 
merely  correcting  bad  granmiar,  bad  pronunciation,  and  bad 
spelling,  with  the  possible  addition  of  insistence  on  neat  manuscript. 
These  are  certainly  desiderata.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  Language  is  almost  identical 
with  thought.  Meagemess,  confusion,  and  inexactness  of  expres- 
sion are  fairly  indicative  of  like  qualities  of  idea.  When  all  is  said 
that  can  be  said  for  those  who  think  by  means  of  images,  objects, 
drawings,  or  what  not,  the  fact  remains  that  almost  all  of  our 
thinking  is  done  with  words.  Hence,  when  the  teacher  of  geometry 
insists  on  crystal  clearness  of  statement,  he  is  really  making  sure 
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that  the  pupil  grasps  the  idea;  when  the  teacher  of  history  requires 
the  evidence  on  a  point  to  be  properly  arranged  and  adequatdy 
set  forth,  he  has  really  brought  the  individual  and  the  class  to  a 
complete  consciousness  of  the  facts  involved,  has  secured  foil 
knowledge  where  half-knowledge  lurked  before.  As  soon  as  all 
teachers  understand  this  and  act  accordingly,  our  problem  will  be 
practically  solved.  As  it  is  now,  we  divine  what  is  passing  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  supply  the  words  which  he  cannot  find,  and  hasten 
on,  with  a  resulting  lack  of  thoroughness  which  is  the  most  crying 
weakness  of  our  schools.  A  few  things  properly  mastered,  a  few 
steps  carefully  taken  would  result  in  more  knowledge  and  better 
training  than  we  now  secure  by  our  hurried  attempt  to  orient  the 
boy  in  his  teens  in  all  the  formulated  and  predigested  experience 
of  the  race.  And  there  is  no  more  efficient  means  of  assimilation 
and  mastery  than  complete,  accurate,  and  adequate  expression  in 
speech  and  writing.  Hence,  the  teacher  of  English  should  ^orce 
a  few  simple  principles  of  composition  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
plan  and  execute  an  oral  report  or  paper  in  history  or  in  science, 
and  the  teachers  of  those  subjects  should  aid  the  pupil  to  secure 
such  a  grasp  of  the  subject-matter  as  will  make  such  reports  and 
papers  possible. 

3.  Working  conditions. — ^But  quite  enough  has  been  said  about 
teachers.  They  are  imable,  however  willing,  to  solve  the  problem 
alone.  School  officers  and  administrators  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary conditions.  Suppose  the  English  teacher  meets  a  class  of 
forty  pupils  each  period  of  the  school  day.  This  is  a  situatiim 
somewhat  worse  than  the  average  but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown. 
How,  in  that  case,  will  he  give  sympathetic  attention  to  the  interests 
of  his  pupils  so  that  their  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  may 
react  favorably  on  their  work  in  other  classes  ?  How  will  he  attend 
carefully  to  the  individual  so  that  his  grasp  of  principles  may  be 
assured  ?  How  will  he  retain  sufficient  energy  to  consult  with  his 
colleagues  and  devise  plans  of  assault  on  particularly  stubborn 
fastnesses  of  metropolitan  polyglot  or  rural  patois  f  We  write  a 
coiu^  of  study  for  the  English  teacher  and  crowd  it  with  literary 
masterpieces — thought  important  for  those  who  will  attend  college. 
Then  we  demand  more  than  twice  as  much  work  of  him  as  he  can 
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possibly  do  well  and  wonder  why  he  does  not  succeed  in  vanquishing, 
single-handed,  the  foes  of  clear  thinking  and  correct  and  dear 
expression  which  have  been  intrenched  for  years,  and  which  can  now 
command  aid  and  succor  from  all  sides  during  every  waking  hour. 

As  for  teachers  of  other  subjects,  while  they  are  not  so  grievously 
overburdened,  yet  they,  too,  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  hurry- 
ing through  a  heavy  course,  with  too  many  pupils  to  be  able  to  think 
of  the  possibility  of  dividing  with  someone  else  responsibility  for 
mastery  of  the  vernacular. 

Ultimately  the  problem  of  co-operation  is  one  for  the  principal, 
the  superintendent,  and  the  school  board.  It  is  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  economics.  The  task  of  providing  a  people's  college  in  every 
town  and  section  to  which  the  humblest  may  freely  go  and  in 
which  he  may  receive  instruction  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  and  training  in  every  art  known  to  man  is  greater  than 
is  generally  realized.  To  make  our  already  large  investment  pay 
we  must  more  than  double  it.  A  fair  question  may  be  raised  as  to 
whether  we  are  justified  in  diverting  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  to  turn  out  a  few  would-be  engineers,  for  example,  when 
we  do  not  provide  adequately  for  training  all  in  the  fundamental 
arts  of  life.  At  all  events,  it  will  require  as  much  zeal  and  pride  and 
generous  outlay  to  secure  notable  results  in  English  as  in  molding 
and  turning,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized,  the  sooner  we  shall  get 
results. 

In  a  given  school,  then,  co-operation  in  English  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  principal.  He  alone  can  see  the  problem  from  all  sides ; 
he  alone  is  free,  or  ought  to  be,  from  predilection  for  one  activity 
or  interest;  he  should  see  his  boys  and  girls  as  developing  beings 
with  whole  undivided  lives;  he  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  institute 
plans,  but  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out,  and  to  judge  of  the 
results.  Wherever  any  measure  of  success  in  co-operation  has  been 
secured,  the  principal  has  generally  been  the  guiding  force. 

SUCCESSFUL  PLANS 

This  brings  us  at  last  to  the  point  where  we  can  speak  for  a 
moment  of  a  few  successful  plans.  Most  notable,  perhaps,  is 
that  now  in  operation  in  the  Cicero  Township  High  School  near 
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Chicago,  El.  This  is  a  school  in  an  industrial  community.  Tbt 
parents  are  largely  of  foreign  birth  and  not  well  to  do.  The  pu^nb 
enter  high  school  as  much  in  need  of  training  in  the  vernacular  as 
any  that  can  be  found.  What  Principal  Church  is  doing  here  wiU 
be  done  elsewhere — as  soon  as  the  importance  of  it  is  realized. 

Mr.  Church  recognized  the  economic  aspect  of  the  problem  ami 
began  reform  by  inducing  his  board  to  supply  him  with  additional 
teachers.  He  has  thus  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a 
teacher  of  English  to  sixty.  These  teachers  are  on  duty  in  their 
classrooms  throughout  the  school  day  and  afterward  to  deal  with 
individuals  and  to  discuss  their  oral  and  written  work  with  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  secure  unanimity  of  effort  in  certain  q>ecific 
matters.  This  was  attained  by  having  the  English  teachers  pre- 
pare a  brief  statement  as  to  what  other  teachers  might  do  to  enforce 
the  instruction  they  were  giving;  as,  for  example,  the  correcting  of 
grammatical  errors,  the  use,  when  appropriate,  of  full  sentences, 
etc.  Eventually,  it  was  found  desirable  to  issue  a  monthly  bulletin 
by  means  of  which  each  teacher  might  know  what  instruction  in 
English  was  being  given  and  might  demand  that  it  be  observed  in 
his  recitations.  It  was  agreed  that  all  departments  should  ke^  a 
separate  and  distinct  record  of  the  quality  of  the  English  used  by 
each  pupil,  and  that  the  average  of  such  marks  should  constitute 
25  per  cent  of  the  composition  grade  given  to  the  pupil  at  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

The  eflFort  is  described  by  competent  observers  as  wonderfuL 
The  entire  school  is  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  good  English, 
and  the  performance  of  the  pupils,  coming  as  they  do  from  ill- 
educated  homes,  is  comparable  to  that  which  may  be  found  in  the 
small,  high-grade  private  school. 

Another  typical  example  of  successful  co-operation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Boston  High  School  of  Cormnerce.  The  principal, 
Mr.  O.  C.  Gallagher,  describes  their  plan  as  follows: 

To  keep  the  pupils  on  the  watch  for  accurate,  effective,  and  smooth  compo- 
sition in  all  their  work,  they  were  informed  that  at  frequent,  though  unstated, 
intervab  their  p£q>ers  in  other  subjects  would  be  corrected  by  their  Englisb 
teachers  to  ascertain  their  observance  of  the  prindpies  taught  in  the  English 
classes.  The  marks  thus  obtained  are  entered  upon  the  regular  composituHi 
work,  and  imsatisfactory  papers  are  revised  or  rewritten,  the  same  as  unsatis- 
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factory  themes.  In  addition,  teachers  of  other  subjects  are  urged  to  send 
batches  of  papers  whenever  pupils  seem  to  be  growing  careless — a  condition 
that  often  prevails  immediately  after  the  correction  of  sets  of  papers  in  sub- 
jects other  than  English. 

The  teacher  of  the  other  subject  demands  that  the  work  be  dear  and 
substantially  correct  in  spelling,  pimctuation,  and  sentence  structure.  Failing 
to  secure  the  first,  he  lowers  the  pupil's  mark,  and  at  his  option,  demands 
revision;  failing  to  secure  the  second,  he  withholds  all  credit  until  the  work  is 
presented  in  a  satisfactory  form.  The  teacher  of  English  insists  that  every 
piece  of  writing  shall  be  regarded  as  an  English  theme  to  be  corrected,  revised, 
and  rewritten,  and  to  coimt  in  the  making-up  of  the  mark  in  English.  The 
collection  of  papers  at  imexpected  moments  convinces  most  pupils  of  the 
unwisdom  of  taking  chances;  for  even  if  the  English  teacher  faib  to  collect  a 
set  the  teacher  of  the  other  subject  is  likely  to  send  him  any  piece  of  slipshod 
work. 

Again,  a  conscientious  attempt  is  made  to  teach  pupils  how  to  answer 
questions  in  other  subjects.  We  correlate  the  English  work  in  the  first  year 
with  history;  in  the  second,  with  commercial  geography ;  in  the  third,  with  local 
industries  and  dvil  government;  in  the  fourth,  with  business  law  and  eco- 
nomics. By  drawing  upon  these  branches  for  occasional  subjects,  and  cor- 
recting the  themes  orally  for  sentence  structure,  unity,  mass,  and  coherence, 
we  try  to  train  the  pupils  to  bear  in  mind  the  prindples  of  English  while  their 
attention  b  focused  upon  another  subject.  Similarly  in  connection  with 
science,  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  expositions  of  experiments  are  required, 
and  the  teacher  of  sdence  is  consulted  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  productions 
from  a  technical  standpoint.  With  foreign  languages  the  English  depart- 
ment has  found  most  need  for  co-operation  in  drill  upon  points  of  graromar  as 
they  are  taken  up  in  German  and  in  French. 

Besides  "corrective"  co-oi>eration,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "preventive  or 
antidpating"  co-operation,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  the  other.  Since 
most  teachers  are  interested  in  English  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end,  the 
use  of  English  must  be  made  effective  in  redtation  as  well  as  in  writing.  Several 
subjects  taken  up  in  the  first  year  of  a  secondary  school  lend  themselves  readily 
to  such  drill,  especially  history  and  elementary  sdence.  After  consultation 
between  the  teacher  of  English  and  the  teacher  of  history,  the  history  text- 
book may  be  taken  up  in  the  English  dass,  and  the  pupil  taught  how  to  make 
his  English  do  the  work  that  the  author  tried  to  have  his  do.  Wliat  has 
the  author  aimed  at  ?  Did  he  hit  it  ?  Why  ?  How  ?  This  brings  the  pupfl 
to  the  outline;  he  must  get  his  sights  in  line.  Then  the  discharge — oral 
delivery.  The  dass  watch  as  markers,  criticize  the  sighting,  aiming,  line  of 
flight,  and  the  hit.  The  aim  is  thus  upon  the  English  essentials  of  imity  and 
coherence,  in  whole  composition,  paragraphs,  and  sentences. 

The  result  is  easier  work  for  the  teacher  of  history,  for  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, and  for  the  pupils,  since  the  work  in  the  English  dass  is  "a  practical  job." 
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The  pupils  can  measure  the  success  of  their  effort  in  one  dass  hy  their  aduev^ 
ment  in  the  other. 

Reports  from  several  other  schools  embody  some  of  these  ideas 
and  suggest  a  number  in  addition.  One  of  the  most  striking  is 
that  of  keeping  pupils  on  probation  in  English  throughout  the  course. 
Delinquents  who  have  been  warned  and  who  fail  to  improve  are 
remanded  to  the  English  department  for  such  further  training  as 
seems  necessary.  This  may  result  in  the  establishing  of  a  sort  of 
hospital  squad.  Naturally  pupils  wish  to  get  out  of  the  hoqutal 
as  soon  as  may  be.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  require  those  who 
persist  in  making  mistakes  in  externals,  such  as  spelling,  to  take 
a  course  in  typewriting.  .  Again,  certain  teachers  or  departments 
find  it  feasible  to  employ  the  same  subject-matter  for  a  part  of  the 
course.  Science  notebooks  are  made  the  basis  of  studies  in  sen- 
tence structure  in  the  English  class,  pupils  engaged  in  shopwoik 
are  taught  how  to  organize  notes  on  their  projects  in  the  form  of 
analytical  outlines,  etc.  The  outside  reading  of  the  pupils  is  some- 
times directed  to  Usts  of  books  which  have  been  made  up  by  all 
departments  in  conference,  and  care  is  exercised  that  only  a  reascm- 
able  amount  of  collateral  reading  be  required  of  any  pi^)iL  Skni- 
larly  the  amoimt  and  distribution  of  written  work  is  determined,  the 
form  of  notebooks  is  agreed  upon,  etc.  Of  great  importance  is  the 
compiling  of  a  standard  guide  to  the  preparation  and  correction  of 
manuscripts,  which  should  reflect  the  practice  of  good  publisheis, 
and  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  and  pupils  and  con- 
sistently adhered  to. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  out  a  practicable 
method  of  grading  so  that  due  account  may  be  taken  of  the  value  <rf 
substance  on  the  one  hand  and  externals  of  form  on  the  other. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  G.  H.  Browne,  head  master  of  a  preparatory 
school  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  established  in  his  institution  the  ossr 
tom  of  dual  marking  by  means  of  a  ''numerator"  and  a  ''denomina- 
tor." The  mark  above  the  line  was  to  stand  for  substance  in  all 
papers,  including  those  for  the  EngUsh  teacher,  while  the  mark 
below  the  line  was  to  indicate  excellence  in  "mother-tongue," 
that  is,  spelling,  etc.  Marks  of  the  latter  sort  were  sent  in  by  aD 
teachers,  averaged,  and  reported  to  the  parents.    The  efifect  is  said 
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to  have  been  immediate  and  gratifying.  Lately  the  practice  of 
holding  occasional  conferences  at  which  a  few  papers  are  examined, 
corrected,  and  graded  by  members  from  all  departments  has  been 
growing  in  favor.  Marking  has  been  further  systematized  in  a  few 
cases  by  the  working-out  of  some  sort  of  scale  after  the  general 
plan  of  that  invented  by  Professors  Thomdike  and  Hillegas. 
These  conferences  are  necessary  and  may  be  made  the  means  of 
unifying  and  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  a  school  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

To  sxmunarize:  Co-operation  in  English  composition,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, mxist  be  organized  and  administered  by  the  head  of  the 
school  for  the  good  of  all.  This  will  involve  the  setting-up  of  com- 
mon aims  and  the  establishing  of  suitable  working  conditions. 
Instruction  in  the  technique  of  si)eaking  and  writing  should  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  English.  Teachers  of 
other  subjects  should  refuse  to  accept  oral  reports  or  written  papers 
which  are  below  the  standards  agreed  upon.  If  the  delinquent 
student  fails  to  repair  the  deficiency,  he  should  be  reported  to  the 
principal  and  sent  to  the  English  department  for  further  training. 
In  matters  of  substance,  particularly  clearness  and  completeness, 
the  teacher  of  each  subject  should  point  out  the  weakness,  cause  it  to 
be  removed,  and  apportion  credit  to  the  paper  in  accordance  with 
the  degree  of  success  attained.  By  means  of  class  visitation  and 
conference,  teachers  of  English  and  of  other  subjects  should  seek  to 
join  their  efforts  so  as  to  accomplish  the  most  effective  training 
of  the  student  in  the  arts  of  study  and  of  expression  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  his  time  and  the  most  consistent  unifying  of  his  life. 
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THE  USE  OF  PHONETICS  IN  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 

FRENCH* 


E.  B.  BABCXKIK 
University  of  Chicago 


*'The  main  axiom  of  living  philology  is  that  all  study  of  language  must 
be  based  on  phonetics." — ^Henry  Sweet. 

Before  discussing  this  subject  we  must  come  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  we  aim  to  teach  in  classes  in  elementary  Frendi 
and  what  we  mean  by  the  use  of  phonetics.  While  no  two  teachers 
probably  would  agree  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  con- 
flict that  has  been  raging  in  Germany  for  the  past  thirty  years  has 
somewhat  cleared  the  situation.  We  have  no  right  to  give  much 
consideration  to  the  relatively  few  pupils  who  are  going  to  travel 
extensively  in  Europe,  or  remain  there  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
as  representatives  of  business  houses,  or  for  study  or  pleasure. 
But  scholars  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  whether  or 
not  the  pupils  are  to  use  the  spoken  language  in  after  life,  they  can 
never  acquire  a  soimd  knowledge  or  a  delicate  appreciation  of  a 
foreign  speech  imless  they  pronounce  it  correctly.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  the  task  of  the  teacher  of  French  would  be  greatly  simpK- 
fied,  for  no  attention  need  be  given  to  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated part  of  it,  the  teaching  of  pronunciation.  The  students 
would  simply  pronounce  the  French  words  in  the  English  manner. 
They  could  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  learning  of  grammatical 
structure  and  the  meanings  of  words.  This  paper  would  have  no 
raison  d^etre.  The  ability  to  read  French  with  profit  and  enjoy- 
ment is  what  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  study  it  in  school  and 
college  will  find  most  useful.  But  this  power  can  best  be  gained 
by  learning  to  pronoimce  the  language,  and  to  pronounce  it  cor- 
rectly. Language  and  sound  must  go  together,  and  the  ear  is  an 
indisp>ensable  aid  to  the  eye.    Its  help  is  very  considerable  from  a 

'  Paper  read  at  the  Educational  Conference  with  Secondary  Schools,  April  x8, 
1913- 
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purely  mnemonic  point  6i  view.  "  It  is  a  well-known  psychological 
fact,"  sa)rs  Professor  Hempl,  "that  the  mental  activity  involved  in 
pronouncing  a  word  fixes  it  much  more  firmly  in  the  mind  than  do 
the  processes  involved  in  simply  seeing  and  hearing  it.  It  is 
therefore  true  economy  to  practice  the  oral  use  of  a  language,  even 
when  the  primary  aim  be  but  the  acquisition  of  a  power  to  read."' 
It  is  often  claimed  that  the  pronunciation  of  French  can  best  be 
learned  by  imitation,  just  as  the  learner  acquired  his  own  language 
when  a  child.  But  both  reason  and  experience  show  the  purely 
imitative  method  to  be  insufficient.  For  the  pupil  in  the  classroom 
is  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  the  child  in  the  family. 
Even  if  we  disregard  the  difference  in  age  and  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  no  longer  possesses  the  imitative  faculty  which  he  had  when 
he  was  learning  English,  the  relatively  small  amount  of  time  that 
he  can  give  to  our  study  places  him  at  an  enormous  disadvantage. 
But  his  greatest  inferiority  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  tends  constantly 
to  substitute  English  sounds  for  French  ones.  How  strong  this 
tendency  is  can  be  readily  perceived  by  anyone  who  has  heard 
French  spoken  by  people  of  different  nationalities,  even  if  they 
have  lived  many  years  in  France.  The  necessary  shift  to  a  new 
basis  of  articulation  is  the  all-important  thing  to  understand  and 
effect  when  one  undertakes  to  learn  the  pronunciation  of  a  new 
language.  The  only  way  that  the  position  and  the  action  of  the 
vocal  organs  can  be  made  clear  to  the  pupils  is  by  the  use  of  pho- 
netics. Even  if  the  student  were  not  handicapped  in  the  ways 
shown  above,  it  would  be  unwise  to  subject  him  to  the  long  and 
painful  apprenticeship  through  which  every  child  must  pass  in 
learning  his  mother-tongue.  For  even  where  conditions  are  most 
favorable  pure  imitation  does  not  produce  p)erfect  results.  The 
child  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  pronunciation  of  its  parents, 
since  he  owes  much  to  other  than  parental  influence,  and  only  those 
differences  are  corrected  which  attract  attention.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  changes  which  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  language  sounds.  There  are  many  Americans  who 
are  unable  to  pronoimce  gl  (as  in  "glass")  for  which  they  regularly 
substitute  dl,  ^nd  there  are  Frenchmen  who  cannot  articulate 

« George  Hempl,  The  Easiest  German  Reading  for  Learners  Young  or  Old,  p.  xv. 
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saucisson  correctly.    Faults  of  this  nature  can  usually  be  easily 
corrected  by  a  simple  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  sounds. 

In  1877  Sweet  wrote  in  his  Primer  of  Phonetics:  "The  impor- 
tance of  phonetics  as  the  indispensable  foimdation  of  all  study  of 
language — whether  that  study  be  purely  theoretical  or  practical  as 
well — b  now  generally  admitted."  And  yet  so  loath  are  we  to 
accept  an)rthing  new  that,  in  spite  of  extensive  use  in  G^many  and 
France,  the  practical  value  of  phonetics  in  teaching  has  received 
but  slow  recognition  in  England  and  America.  It  is  objected 
that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  already  difficult  enough 
without  complicating  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  alphabet  d 
"barbarous  signs."  But  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  phonetics 
in  the  teaching  of  elementary  French  do  not  propose  to  add  anodic 
subject  to  an  already  overcrowded  curriculum.  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  about  the  profit  which  the  pupils  would  derive  from 
such  a  study  (and  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  more  fascinating,  it  is 
clear  that  the  elemaitary  French  class  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
teach  phonetics  as  a  science.  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  should  be  employed  only  in  so  far  as  it 
advances  that  end.  If  we  are  to  teach  French  pronundaticm  at 
all,  we  must  teach  it  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  n^lect  an3rthing  which  will  help  us  in  our  difficult  and  ardwyns 
task. 

Now  just  what  b  meant  by  the  use  of  phonetics  in  the  class- 
room ?  By  this  I  mean  such  analysis  of  English  and  French  sounds 
as  will  enable  the  students  to  understand  the  differences  in  the 
articulations  of  the  two  languages,  and  thus  avoid  the  substitution 
of  the  former  for  the  latter.  I  am  convinced  that  by  this  means  the 
teaching  of  the  pronimdation,  at  any  rate,  may  be  greatly  facili- 
tated, simplified,  and  made  more  accurate.  Probably  evmy 
teacher  makes  use  of  phonetics  to  a  limited  extent  without  realizing 
it,  just  as  Monsieur  Jourdain  "faisait  de  la  prose."  Every  time 
a  student  is  told  that  5  between  two  vowels  is  pronoimced  like 
a  2,  or  that  the  soimd  of  y  may  be  produced  by  placing  the  lips  in 
the  position  for  u  and  the  tongue  in  that  for  i  he  is  learning  {dio- 
netics.  In  fact  any  comparison  of  English  and  French  sounds 
belongs  to  its  province,  but  unfortunately  such  comparisons  are 
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usually  so  inaccurate  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Teachers 
would  certainly  feel  at  a  loss  if  they  were  forced  sinply  to  pronoimce 
the  sounds  of  French  without  making  any  comment  whatever  upon 
them,  and  this  very  fact  shows  that  the  need  for  phonetic  analysis 
is  felt.  The  moment  that  these  explanations  are  made  accurate 
and  S3rstematic,  so  that  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  do  some  definite 
comparing  and  clear  thinking  for  himself,  the  right  use  of  phonetics 
is  being  made. 

It  would  be  theoretically  possible,  but  practically  very  difficult, 
to  teach  French  pronimdation  orally  without  having  recourse 
to  any  form  of  writing.  Fortunately,  however,  phonetics  has 
at  its  disposition  an  invaluable  aid.  That  the  necessity  and 
value  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  have  been  so  generally  and  com- 
pletely misunderstood  is  due  in  large  part,  I  think,  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  such  an  alphabet.  Both  the 
difficulties  connected  with  its  use  and  the  claims  made  for  it  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  I  have  been  triumphantly  told  by 
teachers  that  if  they  had  not  first  known  the  sounds  represented 
by  the  symbols  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  pronoimce  them, 
and  that  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  ''those  fimny 
letters"  even  if  they  did  give  a  perfect  pronimdation!  As  if  in 
some  miraculous  way  the  symbols  took  the  place  of  the  teacher, 
and  were  a  royal  road  to  conversational  fluency!  Of  course  no 
system  of  signs  can  be  devised  which  will  teach  a  sound  of  French 
that  has  not  been  heard  and  learned,  and  the  teacher  who  resorts 
to  them  will  find  the  importance  of  his  rdle  has  been  increased,  not 
lessened.  But  in  order  that  each  articulation  may  be  remembered 
and  applied  correctly  it  must  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  as  it  is  acquired,  with  some  symbol  which  ever3rwhere 
stands  for  that  sound  and  never  for  any  other.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  anyone  who  undertakes  to  teach  French  pro- 
nunciation is  confronted  with- a  double  problem.  He  must  explain 
(i)  the  formation  of  French  sounds  and  how  they  differ  from  the 
soimds  of  English,  and  (2)  how  these  sounds  are  used  in  French, 
under  what  circumstances  vowels  are  open  or  closed,  long  or  short, 
in  what  wajrs  sounds  are  combined,  etc.  (orthoepy).  Now  it  must 
be  obvious  that,  having  once  taught  the  pupils  how  to  pronoimce 
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the  sound  each  symbol  represents,  phonetic  script  must  be  of  the 
greatest  help  m  explaining  the  orthoepy  of  French.  The  com^- 
son  with  the  child  who  learns  to  read  his  own  languid  correctly 
without  the  use  of  anything  but  the  standard  or  nomic  orthograjAy 
is  beside  the  question.  Because,  in  so  far  as  he  does  pronounce  it 
correctly,  it  is  because  he  learned  the  articulation  before  he  did  the 
spelling,  and  we  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  mispronounce  a  word 
we  have  never  heard.  Every  dictionary  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
some  sort  of  special  signs  to  indicate  pronunciation,  even  thoagh 
it  is  dealing  with  the  native  language  of  its  readers.  But  the 
student  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  French  must  learn  an  entirely 
new  system  of  soimds  and  the  standard  orthography  is  an  abso- 
lutely inadequate  guide  as  to  the  soimds  which  appear  in  the 
various  words.  In  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  the  spelling  is  a 
relatively  safe  indication  of  pronunciation,  but  in  English  and 
French  radical  changes  must  be  made.  Here  again  we  must  note 
that  these  symbols  are  not  an  end  in  themselves  but  merely  a  posi- 
tive help  in  learning  something  that  has  to  be  learned  anyway. 
Instead  of  writing  for  the  begiimer  the  sound  ^,  f n  as  in  fin,  fmas 
in  impossiblCy  aim  as  in  faimy  ain  as  in  tnain,  ing  as  in  poingy  em 
as  in  seiuy  or  en  as  in  examenj  he  is  given  a  sign  which  always 
represents  that  sound.  That  such  a  system  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  is  as  evident  as  that  the  use  d 
mathematical  symbols  or  that  of  figures  instead  of  words  in  dates 
is  an  economy. 

The  question  now  arises  what  sort  of  phonetic  symbols  shook! 
be  adopted.  There  are  at  least  37  distinct  sounds  in  French,  whik 
the  alphabet  contains  but  24  letters,  of  which  x  stands  always  for 
two  sounds  and  should  be  discarded  as  liable  to  occasion  wroog 
associations.  If  we  use  all  the  other  letters  in  the  standard  aljdiab^ 
we  shall  need  14  new  symbols.  Now  the  best  script  for  our  purpose 
is  that  which  makes  the  greatest  use  of  the  letters  already  famiUar, 
which  introduces  as  few  new  signs  as  possible,  and  which  selects  new 
s3nnbols,  the  appearance  of  which  is  as  little  disconcerting  as  may 
be.  Probably  each  teacher  will  have  his  own  preferences  in  this 
connection.  But  here  the  point  of  expediency  enters  that  questica 
which  is  of  such  importance  in  all  teaching.    Since  the  most  widdy 
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used  grammar  in  this  country  (and  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
will  probably  increase  its  use)  and  the  best  French-English  pro- 
noimdng  dictionary  use  the  symbols  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Association,  and  since  scores  of  texts  have  appeared  and  are  appear- 
ing based  upon  this  system,  it  seems  to  me  best  to  choose  it  for  our 
own  teaching.*  The  fact  that  prominent  phoneticians,  who  devised 
schemes  of  their  own,  have  replaced  them  in  later  editions  of  their 
works  by  the  international  alphabet  points  to  a  constantly  wider 
dissemination  of  the  latter.  Personally,  with  only  my  own  classes 
in  mind,  I  should  prefer  certain  changes  in  a  system  which  seems 
to  me  in  most  respects  highly  satisfactory  (u  for  y,  ou  for  «,  eH  for 
0,  eA  for  <B,  a  for  e) .  But  these  points  are  of  small  importance  when 
compared  with  the  advantages  derived  from  a  scheme  which  has 
been  generally  accepted. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  phonetic  symbols  may  be  used: 
(i)  they  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  standard  spelling  and 
used  in  explanation  of  it,  or  (2)  they  may  be  the  only  letters  used 
until  the  soimds  of  the  language  have  been  mastered.  The  first  of 
these  methods  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  confusing  the  pupil,  so 
that  he  fails  to  keep  the  two  kinds  of  writing  apart.  It  is  still 
widely  adhered  to  because  it  is  felt  that  the  transition  to  the  usual 
orthography  will  be  difficult  at  a  later  period.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  scholars  and  teachers  who  have  tried  both  plans  is 
that  the  difficulty  of  this  transition  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  The  point  here  seems  to  be  that  as  soon  as 
the  sounds  of  the  language  are  gained  even  the  illogical  orthography 
of  English  or  French  can  be  easily  read.  Indeed,  when  written 
phonetically  many  words  are  not  changed  at  all,  and  the  majority 
will  keep  some  of  their  usual  letters.  A  great  part  of  the  exceptions 
which  complicate  French  granmiar,  the  plural  of  noims,  the  feminine 
of  adjectives,  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle,  the  irregular 
forms  of  verbs,  etc.,  are  after  all  questions  of  spelling.  As  soon  as 
the  ear  is  familiar  with  the  spoken  language  these  orthographic 
idiosyncrasies  olBfer  but  little  difficulty. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  how  I  think  French 
pronunciation  should  be  taught.    The  amount  of  time  devoted  to 

'  See  James  Geddes,  Jr.,  A  Universal  Alphabet,  p.  12. 
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it  mxist  of  coiirse  vary  in  every  school  and  with  every  teacher,  but 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  as  considerable  as  possible.  At  the  very 
beginning  I  give  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of  sounds  and  their 
production,  but  in  the  simplest  manner  and  with  avoidance  of 
scientific  terms.  Because  of  lack  of  space  I  cannot  reproduce  the 
instruction  in  detail,  and  each  teacher  must  devise  his  own  plan  for 
making  the  pupils  imderstand  what  is  essential,  since,  it  must  be 
adapted  to  their  number  and  age.  In  general  the  method  should 
be  that  of  questioning  the  students,  and  they  should  thus  be  led 
to  discover  and  state  the  facts  themselves,  the  teacher  being  careful 
not  to  give  any  rules  in  advance.  The  first  thing  to  be  made  dear 
is  that  no  sounds  of  English  and  French  are  exactly  the  same,  and 
that  while  there  is  rather  close  correspondence  in  some  cases,  other 
French  sounds  are  so  different  from  any  of  ours  that  their  production 
is  decidedly  difficult  for  us.  These  differences  are  in  the  main  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  sp>eaking  French  the  tongue  is  forward  in  the 
mouth,  the  movement  of  the  lips  is  very  pronoimced,  and  all  the 
vocal  organs,  while  more  tense  and  rigid  than  with  us,  take  their 
positions  more  rapidly  and  decidedly.  When  the  pupils  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  French  is  a  very  different  language  fnnn 
English  I  begin  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  sounds. 
The  distinction  between  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants  can  best 
be  made  clear  by  asking  the  pupils  to  pronounce  such  words  as 
"fine,"  "soon,"  "shoe,"  then  to  prolong  the  first  sound  of  those 
words  and  compare  it  with  the  first  soimd  of  "vine,"  "zone,"  and  the 
zh  of  "measure."  The  distinction  may  be  confirmed  by  singing 
the  soimds,  by  holding  the  hands  over  the  ears,  or  by  taking  hold 
of  the  Adam's  apple  while  the  experiment  is  in  progress.  The 
alternation  of  fvfvfvfv  and  ova,  afa  further  illustrates  the  point 
Care  should  be  taken  that  only  the  phonetic  value  of  the  sounds 
themselves  be  p)ermitted,  thus  /  not  ^/,  v  not  vi.  That  all  vowels 
are  voiced  and  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  will  now  be  evident, 
and  we  may  next  consider  the  Up  sounds  p,  6,  w,  those  produced  by 
contact  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
ty  d.  n,  and  those  formed  by  contact  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  with 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  k,  g,  ng. 

We  may  next  take  up  the  soimds  of  French.    Those  which  are 
most  difficult  for  the  beginner  are  (i)  the  y  and  ^,  (2)  the  oral 
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vowels  if  Cy  u,  0  which  are  pure  in  French  and  diphthongized  in 
English  when  long,  (3)  the  nasalized  vowels,  (4)  the  semi-consonants 
y,  Wy  andy,  (5)  the  r  sound,  (6)  the  /  sound.    It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind,  I  think,  that  those  soimds  which  have  no  counterparts  in 
English  are  frequently  acquired  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  many  others  which  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  some  in 
our  language  long  prove  troublesome.    For  example,  many  Ameri- 
cans who  pronounce  perfectly  y  and  4>  &re  never  able  to  distinguish 
e  from  f .    The  acquisition  of  the  soimds  y  and  ^  by  lip  position  for 
u  and  tongue  position  for  i  and  e  respectively  is  explained  in  most 
grammars.    The  two  vowels  should  be  practiced  together.    The 
difference  between  the  EngUsh  diphthongized  vowels  and  the  French 
pure  ones  can  be  now  discussed  and  explained  (i.e.,  the  raising  of 
the  tongue  during  the  articulation  of  the  former).    At  this  point 
an  English  sentence  may  be  pronounced  for  illxistration  in  which 
the  vowels  are  given  the  French  values.    And  from  time  to  time  a 
passage  may  be  read  in  French  or  a  short  story  told,  in  order  that, 
although  it  be  quite  imintelligible,  the  general  effect  of  the  language 
may  be  given  the  pupils.    I  should  not  need  to  say  here  that  only 
English  should  be  used  in  conducting  these  early  lessons  if  the 
contrary  were  not  often  the  practice.    French  short  vowels  are 
learned  simply  by  shortening  the  long  ones.    Phonetic  symbols 
are  of  special  service  in  teaching  the  nasalized  vowels  since  the  asso- 
ciation with  n  and  ng  disappears  and  the  pupils  are  told,  or  rather, 
shown,  that  the  sound  is  the  same  as  for  the  pure  vowels  except 
that  part  of  the  air  passes  through  the  nose.    The  semi-consonants 
in  lui  and  in  out  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  formula  H'.y^w.u. 
For  the  rest  of  the  consonants  the  general  rule  that  the  tongue  is 
forward  (notably  in  t,  d,  n,  flattened  in  /)  is  sufficient.    The  /  and  r 
(article,  maitre)  account  for  the  fact  that  these  sounds  disappear 
m  rapid  speech.     However,  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  '*mute  ^ " 
syllables,  assimilation,  elision,  and  linking  that  the  phonetic  script 
proves  most  useful.    And  it  is  most  important  in  French  that  the 
learner  realize  that  speech  takes  place  in  stress  groups  and  not  in 
words.    For  in  no  other  language  are  the  soimds  so  affected  by  the 
nature  of  those  surrounding  them,  as  well  as  by  emphasis. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  French  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  phonetics 
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in  elementary  classes.  It  cannot  fail  to  foster  in  the  pupil  halnts 
of  precision  and  accuracy.  If  it  be  true  that  the  student  of  language 
must  first  observe,  then  compare,  and  finally  draw  conclusions,  our 
method  will  furnish  excellent  training  for  him.  The  hit-or-miss 
method  that  is  often  used  to  teach  pronunciation  does  positive 
harm  to  the  learner.  Besides  having  the  two  disadvantages  men- 
tioned by  Jespersen,  that  he  can  neither  imderstand  a  native  nor 
be  imderstood  by  one,  it  gets  the  pupil  into  the  bad  habit  of  being 
satisfied  with  mediocre  results.  The  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
doing  well  a  perfectly  definite  task  will  more  than  repay  him  for 
the  new  effort  involved.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
discussions  in  class  will  reveal  a  new  and  fascinating  world  in  ^d 
he  will  take  a  keen  interest.  Furthermore,  the  learner  must  verify 
what  he  is  told  about  the  production  of  speech,  he  must  do  his  own 
experimenting  and  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  Wc 
hear  the  statement  in  all  quarters  that  our  instruction  is  failing 
to  develop  mental  power  and  vigor.  Our  students  study  year 
after  year,  adding,  to  be  sure,  to  their  store  of  knowledge,  but  not 
growing  proportionately  capable  of  clear,  independent  thinking. 
Phonetics  will  teach  them  that  in  languages  we  are  dealing  with 
sounds,  not  letters,  an  idea  that  will  probably  be  new  to  them. 
As  they  see  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  both  English  and 
French  spelling  they  will  lose  the  feeling  that  the  present  systems 
have  anything  sacred  about  them,  and  whether  a  thorough,  sosst- 
tific,  reformed  spelling  be  adopted  in  their  lifetime  or  not  they 
will  see  the  advantages  of  it,  and  will  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  discussions  which  are  sure  to  become  increasing 
frequent  and  fruitful. 

No  one  can  transcribe  a  passage  of  either  English  or  French  into 
phonetic  script  without  learning  something  by  so  doing  that  he 
could  have  obtained  in  no  other  way.*  Thus  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  caimot  but  be  aroused  by  such  an  exercise.  If  he  ever  takes 
up  the  study  of  another  language  what  he  has  learned  about  sounds 
in  general  will  be  of  help  to  him."    Even  the  study  of  Grefk  and 

'See  the  Rsport  of  a  Joint  CommUee  on  a  Phonetic  English  Alphahet,  pu  16. 

*  Schweitzer  sajrs  that  it  is  most  helpful  to  represent  the  different  groi^  of  kttcfs 
which  are  pronounced  alike  in  French  maiik,  in  Gennan  iimm,  mem,  and  in  Ea^ 
*'mine,"  '*lie"  '^bright"  by  the  same  symbol    See  Remie  Unhenitaire^  1903,  a,  p.  x& 
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Latin  will  take  on  a  new  aspect.  Who  can  tell  to  what  extent 
interest  in  the  classic  languages  might  be  stimulated  if  it  were 
possible  to  discover  their  lost  intonation  ? 

But  while  the  foregoing  considerations  are  important  and  might 
be  greatly  developed,  they  are  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 
The  only  proof  of  the  correctness  of  its  contention  lies  in  the  results 
which  are  now  being  obtained  and  which  are  going  to  be  obtained. 
"Of  all  the  students  of  Teutonic  Origin,"  says  Rosset,  "who 
learn  French,  it  is  certainly  the  Germans  who,  in  spite  of  more 
numeroxis  and  greater  difficulties,  succeed  most  quickly  in  si)eaking 
correctly  because  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  received  a 
theoretical  and  practical  phonetic  education."'  In  conclusion 
I  bespeak  a  fair  trial  for  the  phonetic  method  of  teaching  French 
pronunciation  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  and  which  I  may  sum 
up  as  follows: 

1.  The  old  way  of  teaching  does  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

2.  Mere  imitation  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  teacher  is  not 
sufficient. 

3.  The  only  way  in  which  the  correct  pronimdation  can  be 
taught  is  by  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of  French, 
based  upon  phonetic  descriptions  and  comparisons,  or  rather  con- 
trasts, with  the  soimds  of  English. 

4.  Much  time  is  saved  by  showing  the  combination  of  these 
sounds  in  speech  by  phonetic  script  in  the  beginning,  the  standard 
orthography  to  be  learned  later. 

5.  The  educational  value  of  the  teaching  of  pronimdation  by 
the  use  of  phonetics  is  very  great. 

I  do  not  think  that  Professor  Jespersen  is  guilty  of  exaggeration 
when  he  writes:  "We  want  to  have  some  phonetics  introduced 
into  our  schools  because  theory  has  convinced  us,  and  experiment 
has  proved  to  us,  that  by  means  of  this  sdence  we  can,  with  dedd- 
edly  greater  certainty,  and  in  an  essentially  easier  way,  give  an 
absolutely  better  pronunciation  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than 
would  be  possible  without  phonetics."* 

'  Th.  Rosset,  Du  rSU  de  la  pkonMique  dans  Venseignement  des  langues  vhanies,  p.  6. 
'  O.  Jespersen,  How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language^  p.  143. 
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Educational  reform  is  a  problem  as  old  as  Plato,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  problem  as  long  as  education  itself  endures.  When 
the  problems  cease  troubling  education  itself  will  be  a  caput 
mortuum,  and  the  need  of  reform  will  be  greater  than  ever.  There 
was  an  ancient  pool,  you  will  remember,  of  which  it  is  written: 
''An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled 
the  water:  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water 
stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had."  The 
educational  pool  closely  resembles  that  other:  troubling  angels 
are  constantly  needed  in  science,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

But  the  mere  troubling  is  not  enough:  it  must  be  done  by  one 
who  has  knowledge  both  of  the  slumbering  depths  and  of  the  human 
ills  that  wait  to  be  healed.  Mere  troublers — ^yes,  we  have  had 
store  enough  of  them  from  Protagoras  and  his  fellow-sophists  to 
their  last  descendants,  pseudo-teachers  of  teaching,  educational 
cubists,  who  plead  for  studies  that  strengthen  the  hand,  not  the 
head,  for  wood-carving  instead  of  classics,  burnt  leather  instead  of 
literature,  and  agriculture  instead  of  culture. 

The  movement  for  reform,  so  called,  is  not  symptomatic  of 
conditions  in  America  alone.  Neither  are  the  classics  the  only 
object  of  attack.  Ever3rwhere,  and  in  all  departments  of  life, 
there  is  a  revolt  against  accepted  standards  of  education,  of  art, 
of  morality.  In  education  we  have  the  prevalent  fallacy  that  one 
subject  of  study  is  as  good  as  another.  In  art  we  have  Impression- 
ists, Futurists,  and  Cubists,  who  look  back  upon  the  spirituality 
and  sincerity  of  Rembrandt  as  things  outworn.  In  morality  the 
prevalent  theory  of  Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  aU 
things,  and  that  hence  each  is  a  law  to  himself,  leads  to  an  indi- 
vidualism  of  conduct  and  belief  which  is  incompatible  with  all 

'  Read  at  the  Michigan  Classical  Conference,  April  3, 1913. 
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theories  of  organized  society  and  destructive  of  the  two  cardinal 
virtues  of  character-building,  obedience  and  loyalty.  Matthew 
Arnold's  definition  of  philistinism  is  truer  of  our  day  than  his  own: 
"In  things  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity:  in  things  of  feeling  and 
morals,  coarseness:  in  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  stupidity — 
this  is  philistinism."  Frederic  Harrison  has  called  it  the  cult  of 
the  Foul: 

The  new  craze  under  which  we  are  now  suflfering  is  the  cult  of  the  Foul, 
or,  to  put  it  in  Greek,  it  may  be  dubbed  Aischrolatreia-worship  or  admiration 
of  the  Ugly,  the  Nasty,  the  Brutal.  Poetry,  Romance,  Drama,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Music,  Manners,  even  Dress,  are  now  recast  to  suit  popular  taste 
by  adopting  forms  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  impleasing,  gross,  or 
actually  loathsome.  To  be  refined  is  to  be  ''goody-goody";  gutter  slang  is 
''so  actual";  if  a  ruffian  tramp  knifes  his  pal,  it  is  "so  strong."  .... 
Painters  are  warned  against  anything  "pretty,"  so  they  dab  on  bright  tints 
to  look  like  a  Unoleum  pattern,  or  they  go  for  subjects  to  a  thieves'  kitchen. 
The  one  aim  in  life,  as  in  Art,  is  to  shock  one's  grandmother.* 

A  part  of  the  protest  against  the  vulgarity  and  superficiality 
of  the  age  is  the  vigorous  defense  of  the  classics  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  elsewhere.  For  all  humanists  believe  it  is  a  grander  thing  to 
be  in  spirit  with  the  ages  than  in  spirit  with  the  age.  Critics  like 
BrunetiSre,  Faguet,  Poincar6,  the  mathematician,  "Agathon," 
and  Anatole  France  have  been  eloquent  defenders  of  the  ancient 
humanities  because  they  realize  that  the  history  of  the  spiritual 
struggle  and  achievement  of  the  himian  race  is  one,  and  the  lines 
of  demarkation  between  past  and  present  fade  easily  away.  Sane 
criticism  looks  with  philosophic  disdain  upon  time  and  space.  It 
realizes  that  the  thoughtful  do  not  wholly  live  in  any  one  time  or 
country,  but  are  the  heritors  of  all  the  ages;  that  they  are  citizens 
of  an  ideal  city  which  is  nowhere  upon  this  earth,  and  that  they 
view  a^  things  imder  the  form  and  aspect  of  eternity. 

In  Belgium  the  debate  between  the  defenders  of  the  classics 
and  the  pedagogists  who  would  eliminate  Greek  from  the  schools, 
minimize  Latin,  and  substitute  modem  languages  and  manual 
training  is  just  now  very  keen.  The  bilingual  character  of  the 
country  and  its  intense  commercialism  threaten  the  stability  of  the 

«  Quoted  by  Grandgent,  Froc.  Mod,  Lang,  Assoc,,  191 2,  p.  Iv. 
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classics  in  a  marked  degree.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of  refonn 
is  set  forth  in  two  bulky  volmnes,  called  La  reforme  de  rensdpu- 
menty  by  G.  Van  Overbergh,  the  director  general  of  higher  educatioo 
(Brussels,  1906).  The  last  and  best  statement  of  the  hiunanist's 
position  is  that  by  J.  P.  Waltzing,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Li^ge,  in  an  address  to  the  Deliberative  Coimdl  of  Secondary 
Education,  published  at  Brussels,  in  1913.  Before  discussing  tk 
proposed  reforms  and  the  position  of  Professor  Waltzing,  however, 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  Belgian  school  organization. 

Belgian  secondary  education  {enseignement  mayen) — ^the  only 
part  of  the  system  with  which  we  are  here  concerned — ^was  organ- 
ized by  law  in  1850.  It  is  directed  by  a  general  inq)ector  and  two 
subordinates,  one  for  the  hmnanities  (ancient  and  modem),  the 
other  for  mathematics  and  the  sciences.'  The  secondary  sdiook 
comprise  (i)  the  athinies,  (2)  commimal  colleges,  (3)  private 
colleges,  (4)  the  inferior  order  of  secondary  schools. 

I.  The  athinies  are  day  schools  for  boys  only  and  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  secondary  educational  system.  The  head  master  and 
assistant  masters  must  have  the  Doctor's  degree  from  a  imiversity, 
while  the  assistants  must  have  a  imiversity  diploma.  There  are 
twenty  athinies  at  present.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in 
three  parallel  sections:  Latin  and  Greek  humanities;  Latin  human- 
ities; modem  humanities.  Each  section  consists  of  seven  classes, 
that  is,  seven  years  of  study.  Latin  is  given  6  hours  a  week  the 
j&rst  year,  7  hours  the  second,  and  8  the  remaining  five  years, 
making  a  total  of  53  hours.  Greek  is  not  taken  the  first  two  years 
but  is  given  5  hours  the  remaining  five  years,  making  a  total  of 
25  hours.  This  is  the  classical  program  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
humanities.  In  the  section  called  the  Latin  humanities  there  is 
no  Greek,  and  the  equivalent  in  time  is  devoted  to  more  mathe- 
matics and  sciences.  In  the  section  called  modem  humanities 
there  is  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  and  the  equivalent  in  time  is 
devoted  to  commercial  studies. 

The  diploma  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  seven  years 
admits  the  student  to  the  universities,  for  which  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  aiming.    The  diploma  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  humanities, 

>  Cf.  Monroe,  Enc,  Educ,,  article  "Belgium.'' 
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ho^vever,  is  held  in  highest  honor,  admitting  the  holder  to  any 
department  of  the  imiversity.  The  diploma  of  the  Latin  hmnan- 
ities  comes  next,  admitting  the  holder  to  the  higher  technical 
schools.  The  modem  hmnanities  diploma  admits  only  to  the 
commercial  and  considar  sections  of  the  Universities  of  Ghent  and 
Lidge. 

2.  Besides  the  athinies  there  are  seven  communal  colleges,  that 
is,  schools  imder  local  government.  These  are  the  ecclesiastical 
schools. 

3.  There  are  eight  private  colleges. 

4.  The  last  class  of  secondary  schools,  called  the  lower  order, 
has  a  three  years'  course  of  study  devoted  largely  to  manual 
training  and  commercial  subjects.  There  are  88  sudi  schools  for 
boys  and  40  for  girls.  Since  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  taught  in 
them  they  need  not  concern  us  here. 

We  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  place  of  the  classics  in  the  Belgian 
schools  from  the  following  statistics.  In  1908'  the  twenty  cUhhties 
had  a  total  of  5,890  students.  Of  these,  1,441  were  enrolled  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hmnanities;  490  in  the  Latin  hmnanities;  and 
3,959  in  the  modem  humanities.  The  seven  commimal  colleges 
had  a  total  of  727  students.  Of  these,  245  were  enrolled  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  humanities;  40  in  the  Latin  humanities;  and  442 
in  the  modem  humanities.  The  eight  private  colleges  had  a  total 
of  1,156  students.  Of  these,  1,034  were  enrolled  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hmnanities;  none  in  the  Latin  humanities;  and  122  in  the 
modem  humanities.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  therefore,  of  all  these 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  humanities;  7  per 
cent  in  the  Latin  humanities ;  and  58  per  cent  in  the  modem  human- 
ities. 

The  latest  statistics  available,  namely  for  the  year  1910,'  show 
2,943  students  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hmnanities;  624  in  the 
Latin  humanities;  and  4,439  in  the  modem  hmnanities.  There- 
fore, 36.7  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hmnan- 
ities; 7.3  per  cent  in  the  Latin  himianities;  and  56  per  cent  in 
the  modem  hmnanities.    In  other  words,  the  classics  have  been 

'  Monroe,  Enc,  Educ.,  p.  348. 

*  Waltzing,  Le  grec  ei  le  latino  p.  37. 
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holding  their  own,  while  the  modem  humanities  show  a  sli^t  loss. 
This  result  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  classics 
because  the  attempts  to  break  down  the  classical  tradition  have 
been  more  persistent  in  Belgiiun  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  or 
in  America,  for  that  matter.  When  we  remember  that  42  per  cent 
of  the  poptdation  speak  Flemish  only,  and  38.2  per  cent  speak 
French  only,  it  is  apparent  that  the  question  of  modem  languages 
is  one  of  vital  concern  in  that  busy  little  coimtry.  The  economic 
condition  of  the  coimtry ,  furthermore,  calls  insistently  for  engineers, 
mining  experts,  and  leaders  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  debate 
regarding  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  secondary  schools  is, 
for  this  reason,  a  national  one,  wherein  both  sides  are  sincerely 
actuated  by  an  intense  desire  for  imity  of  spirit  and  national  progress. 
The  programs  of  the  reformers  vary  considerably  in  detail.' 
In  general,  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Eliminate  Greek  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  hxunanities. 

2.  Reduce  the  time  devoted  to  Latin;  some  would  eliminate 
Latin  altogether  but  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  Latin  should 
remain. 

3.  Insist  upon  a  profoimd  study  of  the  native  language  and  the 
national  literature  and  make  them  the  center  of  the  new  humanities. 

4.  Finally,  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  geography. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  protest  against  the  elimi- 
nation of  Greek  and  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  Latin  was 
formulated  and  signed  by  more  than  two  himdred  University 
professors,  among  them  mathematicians,  naturalists,  ph}rsiciaiis, 
and  men  of  rank,  and  by  more  than  fifteen  himdred  professors  of 
the  athinies.  The  protest  was  sent  to  the  Deliberative  Council  of 
Secondary  Education.  I  wonder  how  many  American  imiversity 
professors — ^not  professing  classicists — ^would  sign  a  document  like 
the  following: 

Secondary  education  is  passing  through  a  crisis  in  our  country  which  can 
escape  the  attention  of  no  one.  A  plan  of  reform  involving  the  entire  program 
is  being  discussed,  and  the  place  assigned  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  literatures  b  put  in  question.    We  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  in  any  way 

'  La  reforme  de  VemeignemefU,  I,  160-207. 
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the  decisions  which  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Refonn  of  the 
Hiumnities,  but  we  believe  it  our  duty  to  make  known  our  opinion  on  the 
gravest  question  of  education,  the  maintenance  or  the  suppression  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  himianities.  We  do  not  at  all  deny  that  the  organization  of 
our  education  may  be  susceptible  of  change  and  progress;  and  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  these  reforms  we  reserve  the  freedom  of  action  and  belief  of  each  of 
the  signers,  but  we  are  all  in  agreement  upon  the  following  points: 

We  desire  to  affirm,  first  of  all,  our  absolute  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  humanities  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  We  have 
the  profound  conviction  that  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  interests  of  our 
country,  to  its  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  culture,  that  the  youth  of  our 
schools,  who,  one  day,  are  destined  to  be  the  61ite  of  the  nation,  remain  under 
the  influence  of  the  literary  and  artistic  thought  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literatures.  No  respectable  interest, 
the  economic  as  little  as  any  other,  can  be  compromised  thereby.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  abandonment  of  a  S3rstem  of  education,  consecrated 
by  the  experience  of  several  centuries,  would  be  retrogression  for  oiu:  country. 
We  demand  that  this  sacrifice  be  not  rashly  made,  especially  since  the  chief 
nations  which  are  endeavoring  to  extend  their  economic  influence,  Germany 
and  En^^d,  for  example,  refuse  to  decide  this  grave  question  definitely.  The 
great  danger  lies  in  the  utilitarian  spirit  which  is  hostile  to  all  truly  disinter- 
ested study,  and  which  tends  to  reduce  all  the  problems  of  education  to  a 
monetary  value.  The  school  ought,  imdoubtedly,  to  prepare  the  young  man 
for  life,  but  for  the  whole  of  life,  and  pitiable,  indeed,  would  be  the  nation 
where  to  make  money  should  be  the  only  ideal,  where  all  education  should  be 
reduced  to  the  search  for  the  best  processes  of  self-enrichment,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad;  where,  in  the  desire  for  material  expansion,  the  expansion  of 
science  and  intelligence  should  come  to  a  halt. 

To  this  theoretical  declaration  we  wish  to  add  a  demand  of  a  practical 
character.  Without  concerning  ourselves  here  with  the  details  of  a  program 
of  studies  or  the  method,  we  demand  that  the  program  of  the  humanities  con- 
tinue to  take  account  of  the  essential  importance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  and  literatures,  that  it  give  them  a  number  of  years  and  hours  com- 
mensurate with  their  eminent  worth.' 

The  classics  in  Belgium  have  no  better  defender  than  Pro- 
lessor  Waltzing.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  in  detail  his 
masterly  exposition  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  classical  study.  I 
shall  merely  enimierate  some  of  the  chief  points  of  his  argument. 
Many  of  them,  you  will  perceive,  have  a  distinctly  national  appli- 
cation.   Professor  Waltzing  maintains  that  the  study  of  Greek 

'  Waltzing,  Le  grec  et  le  latin,  pp.  7,  8. 
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and  Latin  inculcates,  first  of  all,  a  disinterested  love  of  knowledge. 
The  modem  hxunanities,  by  both  their  content  and  method  of 
instruction,  are  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  That, 
in  fact,  is  their  primary  appeal  in  the  minds  of  many  educators. 
In  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student 
is  accustomed  to  fasten  his  mind  upon  an  object  considered  in  and 
for  itself,  and  not  with  reference  to  its  practical  utility  (p.  47). 
A  propos  of  this  subject,  M.  Poincar6,  the  illustrious  mathematician, 
says: 

It  is  by  the  contact  with  the  ancient  literatures  that  we  best  learn  to  turn 
aside  from  that  which  has  merely  a  contingent  and  particular  interest,  to 
interest  ourselves  only  in  what  is  general,  to  aspire  always  to  some  ideal 
Those  who  have  tasted  them  become  incapable  of  limiting  their  horizon;  tk 
external  life  ^>eaks  to  them  only  of  their  daily  interests,  but  they  only  half  hear 
the  voice;  they  are  in  haste  to  see  something  else;  they  carry  with  them  evexy- 
where  the  nostalgia  for  a  better  land. 

And  speaking  of  the  disinterested  love  of  knowledge,  the  same 
writer  continues: 

This  is  the  spirit  that  breathed  upon  Greece  in  the  olden  times  and  gave 
rise  to  poets  and  philosophers.  There  remains  in  our  classical  education  some- 
thing or  other— I  know  not  what — of  this  old  Greek  soul,  something— I  know 
not  what — ^which  always  makes  us  look  upward.  And  that  is  more  predous 
in  the  making  of  a  savant  than  the  reading  of  many  volumes  of  geometiy 
[p.  48I. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  argument  because  it  is  one  upon  wfaidi 
we  need  to  insist  in  our  own  academic  life.  Knowledge  for  its 
own  sake — ^may  we  never  lose  sight  of  that! 

In  the  second  place,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  inculcates 
the  spirit  of  objective  criticism.  "  The  study  of  the  ancient  world," 
says  Bazin,  "gives  us  a  truer  idea  of  the  present,  and  destroys  that 
dangerous  naivet6  which  leads  beginners  to  believe  that  errors  are 
progress,  and  that  the  braggadocio  of  the  present  is  a  new  thing'* 

(p.  so). 

Third,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  develops  the  habit  rf 
independent  work  and  personal  judgment.  The  modem  languages 
resemble  each  other  in  that  they  are  all  analytical,  and  are,  furtto- 
more,  all  the  expression  of  the  same  civilization,  developed  since 
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the  Middle  Ages.  *'The  Greek  and  Latin  words  differ  not  only 
from  the  native  language  as  words:  the  composition  of  the  idea  is 
different:  it  is  necessary. to  analyze  it  before  it  can  pass  into  the 
process  of  translation"  (p.  51). 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  creates  a 
sense  of  tradition  and  a  sense  of  evolution,  things  which  the  modem 
languages  cannot  give  (p.  55). 

The  charge,  so  often  made,  that  Greek  and  Latin  possess  no 
immediate  utility,  is  met  more  specifically  by  Professor  Waltzing. 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  maintains,  are  useful,  first,  because  they  afford 
an  unparalleled  intellectual  discipline;  second,  because  they  are 
a  direct  help  in  the  mastery  of  the  modem  languages.  Transla- 
tion from  Greek  and  Latin  is  the  best  school  for  an  exact,  forceful 
style.  Third,  they  are  almost  indispensable  for  a  mastery  of 
French.  The  decline  of  a  proper  feeling  and  knowledge  of  French 
on  the  part  of  the  yoimger  generation  of  pupils  is  a  subject  that 
has  deeply  concerned  French  writers  and  teachers.  This  aspect 
of  classical  study  was  treated,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  Dean 
EflSnger.'  "The  decline  of  French,''  says  Emile  Faguet,^  has  been 
parallel  with  that  of  Latin,  and  here  the  principle  post  hoCy  ergo 
propter  hoc,  seems  to  me  to  be  true."  Fourth,  Greek  and  Latin 
are  useful,  nay  indispensable,  for  developing  the  literary  sense  and 
a  standard  of  taste.  In  discussing  this  subject,  as  frequently  else- 
where, Professor  Waltzing  pays  tribute  to  Professor  Kelsey's 
Greek  and  Latin  in  American  Education  by  forceful  quotations. 
Fifth,  Greek  and  Latin  develop  character.  Sixth,  they  are  directly 
necessary  for  scholars  who  investigate  problems  in  history,  phi- 
losophy, religion,  literature,  and  the  like,  in  that  no  true  scholar 
is  ever  content  with  secondary  sources.  Seventh,  they  give  us  our 
technical  vocabulary  in  all  the  sciences.  And  finally,  they  are 
useful  as  an  accomplishment  in  and  for  themselves,  for  the  adom- 
ment  of  the  mind,  as  the  French  say. 

Professor  Waltzing  would  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  the  case  of 
the  classics  rests  upon  any  one  of  these  arguments.  The  evidence 
is  ciunulative,  and  the  opposition  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  is 

« School  Review,  XX,  401-6. 

*  Revue  des  deux  tnondes,  September  15, 1910. 
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fundamentally  wrong.  By  the  opposition  I  do  not  mean  the  advo- 
cates of  modem  languages :  with  the  thorough  acquisition  of  modem 
languages  I  am  in  entire  sympathy.  The  real  opposition  to  the 
classics  is  the  cult  of  the  incompetent.  In  a  recent  address  before 
the  Modem  Language  Association,'  Professor  Grandgent  maintains 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  old  tradition  and  the  advocation  of 
''all  that  concerns  practical  life"  has  ushered  in  a  period  ^dihe 
aptly  calls  the  "Dark  Ages."  I  draw  your  attention  to  that  mas- 
terly address  by  the  quotation  of  a  characteristic  paragraph:' 

By  this  time  it  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  3rou  that  the  Daik  Agelan 
discussing  is  not  the  period  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  centmy, 
but  a  much  nearer  one.  I  suggest,  indeed,  that  we  alter  the  CerUury  definitioD 
to  something  like  this:  ''The  Dark  Ages,  an  epoch  in  the  worid's  histocy, 
beginning  with  or  shortly  after  the  French  Revolution,  marked  by  a  genenl 
extension  and  cheapening  of  education  resulting  in  a  vast  increase  of  setf- 
confident  ignorance.  It  was  induced  by  the  gradual  triumph  of  democracy, 
and  will  last  until  the  masses,  now  become  arbiters  of  taste  and  science,  sNI 
have  been  raised  to  the  level  formerly  occupied  by  the  privileged  dasses." 

*  Proc.  Mod,  Lang,  Assoc,^  191  a. 
«/6»rf.,  pp.  57-58. 
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THE  CUMULATIVE  EXAMINATION  IN  MATHEMATICS 


HARRISON  E.  WEBB 
Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Consideration  of  the  comprehensive  examination  in  mathe- 
matics has  usually  encoimtered  the  very  palpable  objection  that 
students  are  not  likely  by  its  means  to  do  themselves  justice. 

This  assertion  is  to  some  extent  an  indictment  of  present-day 
methods  of  teaching,  for  there  can  be  little  question  that  a  com- 
prehensive examination  covering  three  or  four  years  of  study  is 
the  surest  test  of  the  value  which  a  student  has  received  from  that 
study.  But  few  high-school  teachers,  even  granting  the  impeach- 
ment implied  in  their  objection  to  the  comprehensive  examination, 
wotdd,  at  the  present  time,  be  willing  to  make  the  passing  of  such 
an  examination  the  sole  criterion  of  a  student's  success  in  mathe- 
matics. Too  many  factors  enter  into  the  examination  itself.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  student  at  the  time  when  the  examination  is  taken.  Another 
is  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  set  of  questions  which  will  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  lapse  of  memory.  A  student  may  readily 
forget  not  only  theorems  and  formtdae,  but  in  particular  cases 
even  proper  methods  of  attack,  and  still  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
of  mathematical  principles. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  comprehensive  (final)  exami- 
nation should  not  displace  the  traditional  periodical  examinations 
in  the  various  branches  of  high-school  mathematics,  but  should  be 
superimposed  upon  them.  In  behalf  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion it  is  argued  that  when  a  student  under  our  present  system  has 
passed  an  examination  in  algebra,  for  example,  he  regards  the 
subject  as  finished  for  him.  And  when,  consequently,  in  geometry 
or  in  mechanics,  he  finds  it  necessary  again  to  apply  algebraic 
methods,  he  is  pained  at  the  thought  of  calling  up  the  ghosts  of 
dead  ideas.    To  the  serious  evils  of  the  ''finished  subject"  any 
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mathematics  teacher,  particularly  if  he  has  taught  the  applied 
branches,  can  abundantly  testify. 

But  alternatives  for  the  accepted  sequence  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry  have 
met  with  neither  great  success  nor  widespread  approval.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  best  as  well  as  the  poorest  of  our 
students  organize  their  knowledge,  as  they  acquire  it,  larg^y 
upon  a  topical  plan.  The  topical  analysis,  moreover,  of  our 
present  mathematical  curriculum  is  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside, 
nor  easily  to  be  modified.  The  arithmetical,  the  algebraic,  the 
geometrical  (Euclidean),  and  the  trigonometrical  methods  of 
attacking  a  problem  are  usually  impressed  upon  the  student's 
mentality  as  distinct  and  separate  entities.  A  mingling  of  these 
methods  is  siure  to  produce  more  or  less  confusion,  and  the  peda- 
gogical problem  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  disadvantage 
may  be  offset  in  point  of  economy  of  time,  of  relative  ease  of 
performance,  and  of  immediate  applicability,  by  some  arrangem^t 
other  than  the  traditional  sequence. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  'Hopical  attitude  of  mind,"  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  adequately  for  a  comprehensive  final 
examination,  the  author  submits  the  plan  of  a  series  of  cumulative 
examinations,  extending  over  the  three  or  four  years  of  hi^- 
school  mathematics.  Such  examinations,  while  distinctly  charac 
teristic  of  the  subjects  just  covered  in  the  classroom,  should  each 
offer  a  considerable  opportunity  for  the  application  of  principles 
brought  to  light  in  the  preceding  term's  work. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  subjects  above  referred  to  are  generally 
recognized  to  a  large  extent  as  mutually  interdependent.  But  it 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of  that  geometry  held  its  own  for  many  centuries 
before  formal  algebra  was  developed;  that  many  practical  sur- 
veyors have  pursued  their  calling  with  very  little  use  for  algd>ra 
or  geometry  or  knowledge  of  those  subjects;  and  that  many 
students  who  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are 
woefully  weak  in  the  art  of  numbers.  These  and  other  considera- 
tions of  a  similar  sort  have  served  to  maintain  the  compartment 
system  of  examinations,  and  corresponding  compartments  in  the 
classroom.    Can  a  single  comprehensive  final  examination  break 
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down  the  walls,  paxticularly  if  examinations  in  the  various  branches 
are  kept  wholly  distinct  ?  It  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  more  likely, 
if  the  comprehensive  college-entrance  examinations  are  widely 
adopted,  that  its  demands  will  be  met  by  secondary  schools  with  a 
special  course  preparatory  for  the  examination  itself. 

Such  a  consequence  would  be  lamentable,  mathematical  teach- 
ing being  what  it  is  in  America  today.  Altogether  too  much  time 
is  wasted  in  a  rear-end  chase  between  high  schools  and  colleges 
along  the  path  of  examinations.  Papers  of  years  past  are  sub- 
jected to  the  minutest  ''higher  criticism"  by  high-school  teachers 
for  the  benefit  of  their  students.  College-entrance  examiners, 
believing  that  their  examinations  should  be  distinctly  selective, 
often  meet  these  efforts  by  greater  intricacy  in  the  problems  they 
present  on  their  question  papers.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
an  eastern  imiversity  distinguished  itself  by  requesting  aspiring 
candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  to  define  the  locus  of  a  point 
eqtudistant  from  two  skew  lines! 

The  writer  is  informed  that  in  foreign  coimtries,  where  com- 
prehensive examinations  are  the  rule,  special  preparatory  courses 
are  in  order,  and  are  conmionly  to  be  foimd.  But  even  in  the 
Continental  educational  systems  the  evil  of  distinguishing  between 
preparation  for  examinations  and  preparation  for  futiure  work  in 
mathematics  has  long  been  felt,  and  as  a  result,  in  recent  years, 
emphasb  upon  the  examination  has  given  place  to  supplementary 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  mathematics.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  in  Continental  schools  distinction  between 
the  various  branches  is  not  closely  adhered  to,  as  in  America. 

If  the  comprehensive  college-entrance  examination  leads  only 
to  more  examination  bickering,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
But  if  it  brings  high-school  teachers  throughout  the  coimtry  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessary  interdependence  of  the  mathematical 
branches,  all  will  rise  and  call  it  blessed.  It  is  to  aid  in  this  happy 
fruition  that  the  cumulative  examination  is  proposed. 

However  closely  the  four  branches  of  high^school  mathematics 
are  of  necessity  interrelated,  each  has  its  own  particular  emphasis. 
And  when  these  branches  are  united,  as  in  many  of  the  courses 
entitled  first-year  mathematics,  or  second-year,  or  third-year,  the 
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particular  emphasis  is  generally  lost,  and  essential  topical  distinc- 
tions are  in  this  way  lost  sight  of. 

Such  distinctions,  when  essential,  are  in  point  of  tneikod,  rather 
than  of  subject-matter.  ArUkmetic  proceeds  from  the  known  to 
the  desired  in  linear  fashion.  As  generally  tau^t,  it  shows 
gradually  increased  knowledge  at  each  step,  and  employs  a  narrowly 
limited  nxunber  of  principles  in  a  particular  instance.  AlgAra 
applies  only  a  few  more  principles,  and  these  for  the  most  part  in  a 
well-defined  succession;  but  in  a  particular  problem  it  reserves 
any  increase  of  knowledge  \mtil  the  final  denouement,  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  xmknown  letter.  The  art  of  (Euclidean) 
geometry  lies  essentially  in'  appl3dng  many  principles  simul- 
taneously, or  nearly  so,  to  a  particular  case.  This  arises  from  the 
ftw-dimensional  character  of  the  subject  and,  in  the  opinicm  of  the 
writer,  makes  it  a  much  harder  subject  for  the  student  than  either 
arithmetic  or  relatively  difficult  algebra.  It  should  follow  algebra 
in  point  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
the  greater  maturity  of  the  student.  Even  trigonometry  mig^ 
well  precede  geometry,  the  gecMnetric  facts  involved  being  taken 
for  granted.  The  only  really  new  element  which  trigonometry 
offers  to  the  student,  if  method  alone  is  considered,  is  the  use  of  the 
tables. 

The  disregard  of  these  points  of  emphasis  has  been  respcmsible 
for  the  failure  of  various  ''spiral"  or  ''sandwich"  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  high-school  mathematical  problem.  There  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  prolonged  success  anywhere,  excq>t  in 
certain  courses  in  "shop  mathematics"  or  "applied  mathematics," 
where  method  is  largely  lost  sight  of  in  the  importance  of  the  result 
obtained. 

But  once  the  principle  is  accepted  that  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  mathematical  subjects  is  a  matt^  of  method, 
the  comprehensive  examination  may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  bringing  to  the  front  a  phase  of  mathematical  study  vriiich  for 
many  years  has  been  largely  neglected  in  this  country.  I  refer 
to  mathematics  as  an  s^plied  science,  or  to  its  essendaUy  iq>plicative 
character.  The  word  "s^^lied,"  when  associated  with  mathe- 
matics, is  generally  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  material  sdences. 
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It  does,  of  course,  so  refer,  but  not  absolutely.  Each  branch  of 
mathematics  has  its  applications  in  another  or  more  of  the  mathe- 
matical branches  themselves. 

If  the  four  branches,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry, are  kept  distinct  in  point  of  time,  emphasis  upon  distinct 
methods  can  easily  be  preserved,  and  their  relative  intensity  care- 
fully regarded.  But  if  each  of  these  branches  is  regarded  as  a 
field  for  the  application  of  those  preceding,  the  whole  mathematical 
curriculxun  acquires  a  imity  which  is  genuinely  organic,  and  which 
makes  the  comprehensive  examination  practicable  and  desirable; 
and  the  evil  of  the  ^'  finished  subject "  is  thereby  minimized.  Added 
gains  are  that  mechanics  may  be  brought  into  the  mathematical 
curriculiun,  where  it  belongs,  and  that  the  student  applies  his 
mathematics  in  the  laboratory  or  shop,  because  it  is  his  habit  to 
look  upon  mathematics  from  that  point  of  view. 

Ai^lications  may,  moreover,  be  distinctly  anticipatory  in 
character  without  any  sacrifice  of  proper  emphasis.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  afforded  in  arithmetic,  when  this  subject  is 
included  in  the  high-school  curriculum,  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  negative  and  fractional  exponents,  as 
well  as  the  simpler  cases  of  radicals,  should  not  be  included  in  such 
a  course  in  arithmetic.  Considerations  of  inconunensurability, 
couched  in  precise  language,  had  best  be  left  to  the  college,  or  to 
the  graduate  school  of  a  imiversity.  But  careful  attention  should 
be  given  in  arithmetic  to  the  practical  significance  of  various  degrees 
of  approximation  to  the  values  of  radicals,  and  of  t. 

Moreover,  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  now  in  great 
vogue  in  granmiar  schools,  reljdng  as  they  do  upon  resemblances 
between  problems  rather  than  upon  the  definite  statement  of 
fundamental  principles,  leave  to  the  high  school  the  formulation 
of  those  principles.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  letters, 
sometimes  called  '^algebraic  numbers."  Arithmetical  operations 
ufK>n  literal  expressions  are  easily  comprehended,  and  the  general 
character  of  such  expressions  may  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
student.  The  construction  of  formulae  is  the  next  step,  and  the 
evaluation  of  formulae  is  easily  understood  to  represent  the  appli- 
cation of  a  general  arithmetical  principle  to  a  particular  case. 
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The  parenthesis  and  the  fraction  line  may  be  ezplcHted  quite 
extensively  in  arithmetic  if  time  permits.  Arithmetic  may  borrow 
from  mechanics  such  topics  as  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
the  pulley,  and  ^>ecific  gravity.  The  application  of  various  geo- 
metric laws  is  now  quite  generally  taught  in  arithmetic  under  the 
caption  '' mensuration."    This  is  distinctly  anticipatory. 

Algebra  properly  taught  should  of  course  place  great  emphasis 
upon  the  equation.  But  in  high-school  courses  in  algebra  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  may  well  be  devoted  to  a  distinct  exposition  of 
the  manner  in  which  algebra  aids  in  the  solution  of  difficult  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic.  Skill  in  computation  can  be  maintained  by 
the  frequent  assignment  of  problems  the  date  of  which  are  in  terms 
of  large  numbers  or  decimals.  The  value  of  algebra  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  transformaiion  of  formulae. 

Algebra  applied  to  geometric  problems  may  anticipate  certain 
well-known  laws  of  geometric  figures  in  a  way  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  subject.  If  algebra  is  presented  in  hi^ 
school  from  this  point  of  view,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  artificial 
intricacy,  it  gains  greatly  in  life  and  tone.  An  examination  paper 
in  algebra,  then,  can  easily  be  made  so  as  to  test  the  student's 
arithmetical  ability  as  well  as  his  familiarity  with  algebraic  method. 

As  the  equation  is  distinctive  of  algebra,  so  is  the  formal  demtm- 
stratum  distinctive  of  geometry.  This  method  of  procedure  is  too 
difficult  for  the  first  year  in  high  school,  and  may  well  be  kept  for 
the  third  year,  if  the  curriculum  permits.  But  geometry  affords 
an  excellent  field  for  the  application  of  algebraic  methods,  in  ^te  of 
the  centuries-old  tradition  of  the  inviolability  of  Euclidean  form. 
The  status  of  twentieth-century  geometry  teaching  is  rather 
dubious.  Teachers  are  well,  sometimes  too  well,  aware  that  the 
axioms  and  postulates  of  Euclid  lack  the  fimdamental  stability 
which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  them  (though  it  is  doubtful  if 
Euclid  himself  was  similarly  minded  toward  them).  It  is  known 
now  that  the  beginnings  of  the  logic  of  plane  geometry  lie  tsL£  back 
of  the  first  proposition  of  any  standard  textbook.  The  obvioos 
inference,  then,  is  that  it  might  be  well  to  assume  a  much  longer 
list  of  postulates  and  so  dispense  with  many  hours  of  drudgoy 
spent  in  the  mastery  of  propositions  which  are  practically  self- 
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evident  to  the  student.  This  step  once  taken  affords  an  opportunity 
for  even  greater  precision  in  the  definition  of  terms  and  in  regard 
for  the  logical  sequence  of  the  parts  of  the  subject,  with  time  to 
spare. 

How  shall  this  time  be  spent?  The  answer  is  immediate: 
in  original  exercises.  It  is  the  character  of  these  exercises  which 
has  the  greatest  interest  for  mathematical  teachers  nowadays. 
It  was  perfectly  natural,  of  course,  that  the  first  of  these  exercises 
to  be  placed  before  the  students  should  have  the  character  of 
additional  theorems  in  Euclid.  Overlooking  the  fact  that  EucKd 
regarded  the  sequence  of  the  theorems  as  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater, 
importance  than  the  manner  of  the  particular  demonstration, 
teachers  have  inflicted  these  ''riders"  mercilessly  upon  their  classes, 
making  theorems  and  problems  more  and  more  intricate,  without 
regard  to  their  proper  arrangement,  imtil  geometry  is  frequently 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  puzzle  book. 

Now  the  complete  abandoning  of  Euclidean  method,  which 
seems  to  many  a  desirable  step,  is  at  least  a  bold  one,  considering 
the  twenty-three  himdred  years  during  which  Euclid  has  held 
sway.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  every  student  should  not 
become  familiar  with  plane  geometry  as  the  most  marvelous 
example  of  hxunan  logic  ever  set  forth,  so  wonderful  that  Plato 
regarded  it  as  divine.  But  two  facts  should  not  be  overlooked. 
One  is  that,  in  imposing  upon  demonstrative  geometry  the  modem 
scientific  mania  for  classification  by  means  of  external  appearance, 
we  have  aheady  damaged  the  beautiful  structure  of  Euclid  very 
seriously;  and  the  second  is  that  the  nicety  of  argument  so  charac- 
teristic of  Euclid  always  seems  to  a  student  a  waste  of  good  time, 
coming  as  it  does  between  the  comparatively  slipshod  methods  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  the  immense  sweep  of  college  mathe- 
matics. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  offered:  that  the  propositions 
presented  should  be  maniptdated  with  traditional  care;  but  that 
their  nxunber  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  that  the  time  thus 
saved  should  be  devoted  to  algebraic  exercises  based  on  these 
theorems,  as  they  come,  with  numerous  examples  involving  con- 
siderable computation;  and  that  the  final  examination  in  geometry 
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should  demand  all  three  of  the  distinct  methods  thus  brou^t  into 
the  course. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  logic  whatever  in  the  separation  of  solid 
and  plane  geometry.  This  is  done  merely  because  the  combiDed 
course  is  too  long  for  one  school  year.  Solid  geometry  should 
therefore  be  treated,  under  the  proposed  plan,  as  plane  geometry 
is  treated. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  many  familiar  theorems  of 
geometry  are  in  their  demonstration  closely  associated  with 
algebra.  These  theorems,  usually  grouped  under  the  heading 
^'numerical  properties  of  triangles,"  are  established  much  more 
easily  under  the  form  of  algebra  than  under  the  traditional  Euclid- 
ean notation.  The  problem  of  the  determination  of  the  ''Golden 
Section"  and  that  for  the  approximate  computation  of  t  afford 
admirable^  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
quadratic  equations.  The  transformation  of  a  square  into  a 
rectangle  under  given  dimensional  relations  offers  a  striking  com- 
p>arison  of  algebraic  and  geometric  methods;  and  the  association 
of  algebraic  graphs  with  geometric  lod,  as  well  as  that  of  trigono- 
metric functions  with  similar  right  triangles,  brings  algebra  and 
geometry  into  direct  relation.  The  algebraic  proof  of  Hero's 
formula  deserves  more  attention  that  it  usually  gets. 

The  subject  of  trigonometry  is  especially  significant  to  the 
present  discussion  in  that  it  affords  in  itself  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  high-school  course  might  well  be 
presented.  Here  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  all  used 
freely  and  without  prejudice  as  to  their  comparative  merits.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  trigonometry  is  fitly  the  2q>ez  of 
the  high-school  course;  and  it  is  his  eiq>erience  that  students  who 
take  this  subject  find  it  the  most  satisfying  of  all  of  thdr  hi^- 
school  mathematics.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  not  more  than  a 
half-year  can  usually  be  devoted  to  this  valuable  work.  If  it  were 
extended  on  the  one  hand  to  include  De  Moivre's  theorem,  and  on 
the  other  to  include  a  wide  range  of  practical  applications,  there 
would  be  little  of  the  preparatory  mathematics  which  it  would  not 
exemplify. 

It  is  undeniable  that  such  methods  as  have  been  suggested, 
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though  vastly  more  interesting,  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult 
for  the  student  than  the  present  manner,  and  would  require  corre- 
spondingly greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  percentage 
of  students'  failures  might  increase  somewhat  at  first.  But  the 
writer  contends  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Examination. 


Suggested  Questions  fou  Cxtmuiative  Examination  Papers 
algebra  through  progressions 

1.  Show  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  three  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is 
divisible  by  three. 

2.  Given 

Solve  for  /•. 

Find  U  when  /i«39. 27,  /i=*99.6,  /e"'0.4,  k—  .000011. 

3.  Find  by  a  short  method  the  value  of  each  of  the  following 

a)    (38i)'-(i7l)'. 

c)    l/h^ir+h) ,  where  f-»4ooo,  A— t*v  • 

(Obtain  results  correct  to  the  second  decimal  place.) 

4.  Derive  a  general  formula  for  obtaining  the  principal  which  will  amoimt 
to  a  given  sum  at  a  given  rate  in  a  given  time,  at  simple  interest.  And  find 
the  principal  when  the  time  is  sixty-four  days,  the  rate  4  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  $1,540. 

5.  Find  the  dimensions,  the  volume,  and  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular 
BC^d  if  three  faces  about  one  comer  have  areas  of  108  sq.  ft.,  264  sq.  ft.,  and 
198  sq.  ft.,  respectively. 

6.  K  y=a+--r- ,  find  a,  ft,  and  c,  if  y=4i  when  *=6,  ^=31.91  when 

C'f'X 

xa«2. 1,  and  y«26.4S  when  x^S4' 

7.  A  man  pa3rs  an  annual  premium  of  $164.37  ^or  20  years  on  an  endow- 
ment life  insurance  policy.  What  shoidd  be  his  credit  with  the  insurance 
ccnnpany,  aUowing  simple  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  his  payments  but  disregard- 
ing insurance  cost  ? 

8.  At  each  stroke  an  air  pump  withdraws  one-tenth  of  the  total  quantity 
of  air  imder  a  bell  jar.  If  there  were  400  cubic  inches  of  air  under  the  bell 
jar  originally,  what  portion  of  the  original  contents  remains  after  eight  strokes  ? 
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PLANE  GEOMEntY 

1.  Find  the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  in  esdi  angle  of  1 
trian^e  if  the  an^^es  are  in  the  ratio  of  i,  5,  and  7. 

2.  Prove  a  law  for  the  sum  of  the  interior  ang^  of  a  polygcm  {A  n  ades, 
and  find  the  value  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  eadi  a^gle  <^  a  rcgolv 
polygon  of  48  sides. 

3.  Illustrate  geometrically  the  algebraic  product  6L  a+h  and  a-^h  wine 
a  and  h  are  lines. 

4.  Derive  a  general  formula  for  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arcs  inter- 
cepted by  (i)  two  tangents  to  a  circle  which  make  with  eadi  other  an  angle 
of  a^\  (2)  the  three  sides  of  an  inscribed  isoscdes  trian^  ^ose  vertex  angle 
\sh\ 

5.  Show  how  to  divide  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  prove  your 
construction,  and  find  correct  to  three  decimal  places  the  vahie  of  the  greater 
segment  if  the  length  of  the  whole  line  is  10  units. 

6.  Find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid  if  the  bases  are  15  and  30,  and  the  k^  are 
29  and  30.  State  the  geometric  theorems  invdved  in  the  sohitioQ  of  tliis 
problem. 

7.  Construct  three  mutually  tangent  drdes,  having  given  their  three 
lines  of  centers;  and  find  the  diameters  of  three  such  drdes,  if  their  fines 
of  centers  are  re^>ectivdy  4,  5,  and  6  inches. 

8.  Prove  that  the  areas  of  two  similar  trian^es  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  hcnndogous  lines,  and  find  the  distance  frran  the  vertex  of  a  fine 
drawn  paralld  to  the  base  of  a  triangle  of  altitude  20  which  divides  the  triangk 
in  the  ratio  of  3 : 5. 
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The  dq>artmeiit  of  Educational  News  and  Editorial  Comment  was 
b^gun  in  the  December,  1912,  number  of  the  Review.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  in  a  signed  note  annoimced  ''this  department  will  be  conducted, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  indicated,  by  the  writer  of  this  note." 

The  Review  desires  to  annoimce  that  Dr.  Judd  will  continue  to 
contribute  extensively  to  the  department.  To  his  conmients  there 
will  be  added  the  contributions  of  the  other  editors.  Moreover  sugges- 
tions as  to  suitable  news  items,  sent  by  anyone  interested  in  current 
educational  problems,  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  Space  will  be  reserved 
in  addition  for  appropriate  conmients  and  discussions  signed  by  con- 
tributors. The  Review  again  expresses  the  hope  that  through  this 
department  there  may  be  stimulated  helpful  discussions  in  regard  to 
educational  movements  of  the  day.  All  commimications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  managing  editor,  Room  206,  Enmions  Blaine  Hall, 
University  of  Chicago. 

R.  L.  Lyman 

KEORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DETROIT  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  an  e£fort  to  provide  adequately  for  the  complicated  needs  of 
2,500  pupils,  Detroit  has  this  year  made  radical  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Central  High  School.  The  most  important  innovations  are 
two  in  number.  First,  the  boys  and  girls  will  redte  in  different  classes. 
This  plan  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  arguments  usually  given  for 
s^r^ation.  The  outcome  of  segregation  in  a  public  high  sdiool  will 
be  watched  with  interest  by  many  principals  who  are  restive  imder  the 
petty  but  irritating  happenings  of  coeducation. 

The  second  change  is  even  more  radical.  Instead  of  an  assembly 
room  for  each  grade  as  heretofore,  the  entire  school  will  be  divided  into 
"houses,''  each  hoiise  containing  pupils  from  all  four  grades.  Twice 
a  year  an  incoming  class  of  five  himdred  will  be  distributed  among  the 
various  houses.  Each  house  principal  will  then  deal  with  only  sixty 
to  seventy  newcomers.  Moreover,  the  first-year  pupils  will  be  in  touch 
with  schoolmates  from  all  grades.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  that  the 
pupils  may  get  the  perspective  of  the  entire  course  and  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  school.    The  house  plan  seems  to  be  an  experiment  in  the  high 
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school  somewhat  similar  in  aim  to  the  "tutorial  groups''  now  being 
tried  in  various  colleges. 

The  Central  High  School  af^redates  that  these  new  plans  will 
require  patience,  care,  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Detroit  Central,  always  a  leader  among  metropditan 
high  schools,  will  give  to  these  innovations  a  thorou^  triaL  The  phn 
ou^t  to  stimulate  individual  students,  raise  industry  and  schdarshi^, 
and  increase  the  number  who  endure  to  the  end. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
regarding  the  vocational  education  movement  now  under  consideration 
is  whether  such  education  shall  be  provided  by  a  sq>arately  organized 
system  of  schools,  administered  by  a  different  staff  of  officers  acting 
under  authority  granted  by  q)ecial  legislation,  or  whether  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  present  public  educational  system  shall  be  so  widened 
as  to  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of  all  citizens  by  the  addition  of 
new  dq>artments,  and  the  development  of  a  more  con^>lex  and  hi^y 
differentiated  organization. 

It  is  within  the  boimds  of  truth  to  say  that,  while  this  questioQ  has 
become  acute  in  only  a  few  states,  it  is  of  national  importance.  Indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  to  show  that  a  strongly  devel<q>ed  movement  is 
under  way  throughout  the  coimtry  to  secure,  wherever  possible,  the 
establishment  of  the  separate  system.  In  fact,  while  we  are  not  able 
to  estimate  its  strength,  there  is  no  doubt  that  opposition  was  developed 
against  the  Page  Vocational  Education  Bill,  in  some  quarters,  because 
it  was  felt  that  it  tended  too  strongly  toward  the  separate  sdiooL  We 
say  this  although  we  do  not  concur  in  this  opinion  and  have  always 
supported  the  Page  measure. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  are  led  to  comment  on  the  following 
resolutions  prepared  by  one  himdred  officers,  siq>erintendents,  and 
teachers  assembled  in  the  First  Institute  and  Conference  for  Continua- 
tion Schools,  Madison,  September  22, 1913. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Whereas,  There  has  been  more  or  less  irreqwnsiUe  utterance  within 
and  without  the  state  with  reference  to  the  satisfaction  and  efficiency  of  the 
law  that  provides  for  continuation  schoob  for  the  self-supporting  wage-eamea 
of  the  state  of  l^Hsconsin,  and 

Wheseas,  It  is  desirable  once  and  for  all  to  state  whsX  are  the  facts  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  and 

Wheseas,  It  seems  reasonable  that  a  representative  body  consisting  of 
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school  officers,  superintendents,  and  continuation  teachers,  from  all  of  the 
cities  of  Wisconsin  maintaining  such  schoob,  are  wholly  familiar  with  con- 
ditions that  exist,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  becoming  for  such  a  gathering  to  declare  what  the  condi- 
tions are,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  one  hundred  fifty  officers,  superintendents,  and  teachers 
assembled  in  the  First  Institute  and  Conference  for  Continuation  Schools, 
that— 

"We  find  on  the  whole  that  the  duplex  system,  or  two  boards,  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  administration  of  both  lines  of  school  work— generalized  school 
work  and  specialized  school  work." 

Resolutions  passed  enthusiastically  by  \manimo\is  standing  vote. 

C.  P.  Caey 
suae  Superintendent 

M.  J.  Nossis,  Secretary  Presiding  Officer 

While  every  true  friend  of  popular  education  will  rejoice  at  the 
success  of  Wisconsin's  effort  to  inaugurate  a  state-wide  system  of  voca- 
tional education,  there  is  danger  that  this  enthusiastic  indorsement  of 
the  Wisconsin  plan  by  Wisconsin  teachers  will  be  urged  by  some  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  separate  system  referred  to 
above.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  put  such  construction 
on  these  "resolutions." 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tions, Wisconsin's  purpose  has  been  to  provide  "continuation  schools 
for  the  self-supp>orting  wage-earners  of  the  state."    Important  as  this 
phase  of  vocational  education  may  be,  the  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schook  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  compared  to  the  carrying-out 
of  the  programs  of  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  or  even  the  realization  of  the  plans 
proposed  for  Illinois.    In  these  states,  in  addition  to  continuation 
schools,  the  plans  contemplate  full-time  day  schook,  complete  vocational 
d^artments  in  existing  high  schools,  a  liberal  utilization  of  the  part- 
time  co-operative  scheme  involving  agreements  between  employers  and 
the  existing  schools,  some  of  which  plans  reach  well  down  into  the 
compulsory  school  period.    In  no  one  of  these  states  is  it  necessary 
for  the  yoimg  citizen  to  become  a  "self-supporting  wage-earner"  before 
he  can  receive  the  benefit  of  state-aided  vocational  education.    We 
would  in  nowise  minimize  the  inestimable  value  of  the  continuation 
school,  but  we  must  insist  that  a  plan  of  state  administration  which 
proves  eminently  satisfactory  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
might  be  ineffectual  in  promoting  some  of  the  other  and  more  complex 
tyj>es  of  vocational  education. 
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In  the  second  place  it  should  be  recalled  that  what  is  referred  to  in 
the  resolutions  as  the  '^duplex  system"  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  "separate  system"  so  forcefully  advocated  in  some  quarters.  As 
the  industrial  school  board  in  any  Wisconsin  dty  is  appointed  by  the 
regular  school  board,  and  as  its  members  may  be,  and  in  many  instances 
actually  are,  the  same  men  and  women  as  constitute  the  school  board, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  imity  of  interest  which  may  not  result  from,  uid 
certainly  is  not  invited  by,  the  plan  of  a  separate  board  i^pointed  by 
the  mayor  or  other  high  authority. 

What  is  gained  by  the  Wisconsin  plan  is  a  separate  budget  and 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  old,  conservative,  and  inappropriate 
ndes  and  regulations.  Both  these  highly  desirable  advantages  mi^t, 
imder  proper  legislation,  be  secured  to  a  subcommittee  of  any  existing 
school  board  in  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  friction  and  duplication 
of  effort,  which  are  imavoidable  under  the  duplex  system,  would  be 
eliminated  by  retaining  the  single  administrative  authority.  That  such 
friction  has  been  felt  in  Wisconsin  cannot  successfully  be  disputed. 

In  the  third  place  may  we  not  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  these  resolutions?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  have  here  the  expression  of  a  group  of  men  the  large  majority 
of  whom  have  had  no  opportxmity  whatever  to  observe  the  working 
of  any  other  plan  than  the  one  under  discussion.  Their  statement 
is  that  they  find  the  plan  good,  and  everyone  will  heartily  agree  with 
them.  That  the  plan  is  beUer  than  some  other,  or  that  it  is  the  htsi 
possible  plan,  they  have  not  said  nor  are  they  competent  to  judge  since 
their  experience  is  limited  to  the  "duplex  system"  which  has  been  in 
operation  two  years  or  less.  Under  the  circumstances  one  can  hardly 
imagine  how  the  resolutions  could  have  been  passed  in  any  other  way 
than  "enthusiastically  by  unanimous  vote." 

After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  relative  values  in  which  we  are  interested. 
No  advocate  of  the  "unified  system"  has  denied  that  the  dual  sy^em 
has  advantages,  and  most  are  willing  to  admit  that  greater  immediaie 
success  for  the  new  movement  would  probably  be  achieved  if  it  were 
possible  to  eliminate  all  traditional  pedagogical  restraints  and  limitations. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  or  too  emphatically  that  the  greatest 
value  of  the  vocational  education  movement  will  be  its  ultimate  effect 
on  the  general  system  of  public  schools.  Even  today  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  those  places  where  both  types  of  education  are  administered  by 
the  same  school  board  a  vitality  has  been  observed  in  the  older  schoob 
which  is  full  of  promise  that  the  much-needed  educational  reorganizationt 
is  near  at  hand.  F  H  L 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES  FOR  PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

According  to  Updegraff's  BuUetin  (Bureau  of  Education,  No.  465) 
issued  in  191 1,  a  large  number  of  states  then  placed  a  special  premium 
iqx)n  professionally  trained  college  graduates  by  granting  them  certifi- 
cates to  teach  without  requiring  an  examination  or  previous  experience 
in  teaching.  Most  of  these  states  were  in  the  central  or  western  part 
of  the  country.  While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  practice  in 
all  states  from  the  data  provided,  it  would  appear  that  the  following 
twenty-seven  were  included  in  those  which  granted  certificates  upon 
the  basis  mentioned. 

Atlantic  Coast  States:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
West  Virginia. 

Souih  Central:  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

North  Central:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Western:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

These  facts  indicate  that  in  these  states  the  public  authorities  con- 
sider college  training,  which  has  included  professional  work  in  depart- 
ments of  education,  especially  important  in  emplo3dng  teachers.  In 
some  states  many  of  the  boards  of  education  will  not  employ  a  teacher 
unless  he  has  had  professional  training,  and  preference  is  very  generally 
given  to  candidates  with  professional  training,  even  where  it  is  not 
required.  The  result  is  that  in  many  of  the  states  practically  all  of  the 
students  in  the  universities  who  expect  to  teach  take  the  required 
amount  of  work  in  the  department  of  education  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  amoimt  of  professional  work  required  for  certificates  varies  from 
about  6  to  about  20  semester  hours.  The  most  common  requirement 
is  15  semester  hours.  The  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  training  vary 
with  different  states.  The  following  are  mentioned:  general  and  educa- 
tional psychology,  history  of  education,  school  organization,  administra- 
tion and  management,  European  school  systems,  methods,  observation, 
practice  teaching. 

In  contrast  with  the  advanced  recognition  of  professional  training 
which  prevails  in  the  states  listed  above,  there  are  still  a  niunber  of 
states  in  which  no  recognition  is  given.  In  some  states,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  central  scheme  of  state  certification,  but  county  certificates  based 
on  examinations  set  by  county  authorities  are  still  required.  Probably 
a  niumber  of  states,  however,  have  taken  advanced  steps  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Updegraff's  report.  One  example  is  Illinois,  which,  in  191 1,  had 
a  very  antiquated  scheme  of  coimty  examinations  for  teachers  without 
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a^>erieQce,  and  state  examinations  for  teachers  with  expmokot  and  vitk 
no  provision  for  granting  certificates  without  ezaminaticHi  to  profes- 
sionaliy  trained  college  graduates.  The  state  legislature  in  1913, 
however,  took  a  long  step  forward  by  passing  a  bill  whidi  provides  iat 
the  granting  of  interchangeable  county  certificates  without  framinariop 
or  previous  experience  to  graduates  of  normal  schods  and  cdlq;^ 
In  the  case  of  high-school  certificates  the  law  reads  as  follows:  "/V 
vidtdj  however^  that  graduates  of  a  recognized  normal  school,  cdl^ 
or  university  may  offer,  within  three  years  after  graduation,  certified 
credits  in  lieu  of  examination  in  the  above  subjects  accompanied  by 
faculty  recommendations  of  ability  to  teach  in  high  schocd."  The  Iiw 
is  indefinite  in  its  prescriptions  and  will  doubtless  be  improved  so  as  to 
define  more  q>ecifically  the  amount  and  character  of  the  professiooal 
work  required,  as  is  done  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Orq;on,  Wisconsin,  and  some  other  states.  The  baneful  influence  of 
^>edal  local  interests,  which  has  so  generally  retarded  the  devdopment 
of  education  in  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  shown  in  the 
provision  in  the  Illinob  law  ''that  nothing  in  this  act  rdating  to  comity 
certificates  shall  be  a{^licable  to  cotmties  having  a  population  of  five 
htmdred  thousand  or  over.'' 

S.  C.  P. 

RESPONSiBiLrry  po&  pupils  on  the  sagged  edge 

From  an  interesting  investigation  rqxNted  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Sckoci  R/eriew,  C.  R.  Rounds  and  H.  B.  Kingsbury  find  that 
aiyroTimately  20  per  cent  of  high-school  pupils  fail  in  Rngikh  and 
25  per  cent  fail  in  mathematics.  The  investigators  reach  the  condusioii 
that  those  high  schook  are  making  the  best  showing  which  are  empty- 
ing some  ^>ecial  method  or  methods  of  hewing  backward  piq>ils.  Tln^ 
e^>ecially  affirm  that  ''one  factor  must  constantly  be  brou^t  into  the 
reckoning  and  that  is  the  teacher  behind  the  desk." 

It  is  wdl  to  have  the  point  thus  emphasized  that  the  teacher's 
reqxmsibility  is  greatest  with  those  of  his  pupils  who  hover  around  the 
ragged  edge.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fate  of  this 
group  of  doubtful  ones,  just  above  €X  just  bdow  the  passing  mark,  is 
largdy  determined  by  the  teacher  himself.  This  can  be  illustrated 
easily  in  the  courses  in  English,  history,  or  language.  In  these  classes 
the  teacher  is  coii^>elled  to  rdy  in  a  large  degree  iq)on  general  impres- 
sions of  the  pupil's  work  in  estimating  what  grade  he  ought  to  give. 
Say  that  a  class  has  been  working  on  Macbeth.  John  Jones  is  (m  the 
ragged  edge.    If  given  a  mark  of  74  he  will  fail;  if  given  75  he  wiQ  pass. 
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The  teacher  has  been  irritated  perhiq>s  by  John  Jones,  who  is  sometimes 
late  with  his  written  work;  or  maybe  the  instructor  is  especially  kind- 
hearted  toward  the  lad  because  of  his  dean,  gentlemanly  bearing  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  a  dozen  considerations  other  than  the 
real  merits  of  John  Jones  in  the  study  of  Macbeth  may  determine  in 
the  teacher's  mind  the  difference  in  grade  between  74  and  75.  It  is 
because  of  this  margin  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  he 
needs  to  exercise  great  care  in  dealing  with  the  pupils  whose  records  lie 
near  the  passing  mark. 

We  have  known  teachers  obsessed  by  the  error  against  which  Mr. 
Roimds  and  Mr.  Kingsbury  give  warning:  namely,  that  excellence  in 
teaching  can  be  estimated  by  the  relatively  large  niunber  of  low  marks 
an  instructor  gives.  Such  teachers  sometimes  deliberately  look  over 
their  class  lists  to  find  those  of  their  doubtful  pupils  whom  they  can 
fail  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Some  teachers  con- 
sult the  records  of  pupils  in  other  courses  on  the  theory  that  if  the  pupil 
has  failed  in  one  course  it  will  be  all  right  to  fail  him  or  almost  fail  him 
in  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  pupil  is  doing  mediocre  work  in 
all  his  other  courses  he  is  the  very  one  whom  the  teacher  ought  to  study 
with  great  care,  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  through  his  own  classes  to 
give  the  lad  a  stimulus  to  do  better  in  all  his  other  work. 

There  b,  moreover,  a  real  danger  if  a  principal  attempts  to  bring 
pressure  on  his  teachers  to  let  more  pupils  pass.  If  there  are  25  per 
cent  of  failures  in  mathematics  it  is  relatively  easy  to  reduce  that  percent- 
age to  15  per  cent  through  vigorous  advice  given  by  the  principal. 
But  this  easy  method  of  making  a  better  showing  may  in  no  way  mean 
that  mathematics  is  better  taught  or  that  backward  pupils  are  being 
more  effectively  assisted.  The  danger  is  that  it  may  mean  merely 
that  the  individual  teachers  are  easing  up  in  their  judgments,  that  they 
are  becoming  too  lenient.  The  principal  can  guard  against  this  danger 
by  urging  his  teachers  to  give  heartier  personal  assistance  to  that  group 
of  pupils  who  will  always  hover  about  the  ragged  edge. 

A  safe  rule  for  any  teacher  to  follow  when  dealing  with  mediocre 
pupils  is  to  remember  that  in  the  high  school,  at  least,  it  is  far  better  to 
err  toward  leniency  rather  than  toward  severity;  it  is  far  better  to  keep 
a  boy  in  school  with  a  mark  of  75  in  Sophomore  English  than  it  is  to 
drive  him  out  of  school  with  a  mark  of  74  in  the  same  coiurse. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  will  be 
held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  23-28,  1914.    The  headquarters' 
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hotel  will  be  the  ''Je£fersoii."  The  evening  meetings  of  a  general 
character  will  be  held  in  the  City  Auditorium,  which  has  a  seating 
c^>acity  of  4,000.  The  general  day  meetings  will  be  hdd  in  the  High 
School  Auditoriiun,  seating  1,300  people. 

The  '^ Jefferson''  is  located  about  midway  between  the  business 
center  and  the  City  Auditorium.  The  high  school  is  located  one  block 
off  Broad  Street,  the  chief  retail  street.  The  Murray  Hotel  and  the 
Hotel  Richmond  are  only  two  blocks  from  the  high  school. 

COIOOTTEE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  CONGSESS  AT  EXPOSITION 

Dr.  Joseph  Swain,  president  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  today  announced  the  names  of 
ten  men  who  will  complete  the  committee  which  will  have  general 
charge  of  organizing  a  special  educational  congress  at  the  Panama-Padfic 
Exposition  in  191 5.  Besides  all  former  presidents  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  past  and  present  United  States  commissicmcrs 
of  education,  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  ex  officio,  the 
ten  other  active  members  appointed  by  Dr.  Swain  are:  StratUui  D. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, superintendent  of  schook,  Philadelphia;  John  W.  Cravens, 
registrar,  Indiana  University;  David  C.  Johnston,  Winthrop  Nomial 
and  Industrial  School,  Rock  Hill,  N.C.;  Charles  H.  Keyes,  president 
of  Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  A.  C.  Nelson, 
of  Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  A.  C.  Nelson,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Salt  Lake  City;  J.  P.  Phillips, 
stq>erintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
president  of  Cam^e  Fotmdation,  New  York  City;  Frank  Strong, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  University  of  California. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  ICUSIC  STUDY 

A  bulletin  issued  by  J.  W.  Shideler,  superintendent  of  the  Junction 
City,  Kansas,  Public  Schook,  annoimces  that  high-school  piq>ik  takmg 
music  outside  of  school  are  given  credit.  One  unit  a  year  is  granted 
on  the  basis  of  thirty-two  credits  for  graduation.  The  requirements 
are  as  follows: 

I.  For  instrumental  music  (piano),  the  following  points  will  be 
emphasized:  (a)  bodily  poise — position  of  hands,  (6)  correct  rhythm, 
(c)  tone  coloring,  {d)  correct  pedaling,  {e)  phrasing,  (/)  ezfvessioD. 
(Violin)  omit  latter  part  of  (a)  and  (J)  and  substitute  correct  handling 
of  bow. 
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2.  For  voice  culture:  (a)  vocal  poise,  (6)  tone  quality,  (c)  tone 
placement,  {d)  articulation,  {e)  pronimciation,  (/)  smoothness  of  vocaliza- 
tion, (g)  phrasing,  (A)  expression,  («)  interpretation. 

3.  Application  for  such  credit  must  be  made  by  parent  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  written  recommendation  of  private  teacher. 

4.  No  pupil  will  be  accepted  who  takes  fewer  than  one  lesson  a  week 
and  practices  fewer  than  six  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  teacher  must  report  to  the  sui)erintendent  the  first  of  the 
following  months:  October,  December,  February,  April,  and  May  15, 
the  character  and  grade  of  the  work,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupil 
since  the  preceding  report,  and  the  compositions  studied  with  remarks 
concerning  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  work  done  on  each  composition. 
The  teacher  will  report  a  grade  in  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  75  per  cent  for 
passing  work.  These  reports  are  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  signed 
and  one  unsigned. 

6.  The  parent  will  report  to  the  superintendent  the  first  of  every 
month  the  number  of  hours  of  practice  of  the  pupil. 

7.  The  pupil  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  imder  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  superintendent. 
The  examination  will  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  the  unsigned  reports 
of  the  teacher. 

This  experiment,  safeguarded  as  it  is  by  careful  provisions  against 
lax  endeavor  by  the  pupils,  seems  to  be  a  sensible  means  of  preventing 
the  risk  of  overworking  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  of  postponing 
musical  training  imtil  too  late.  A  serious  and  thorough  study  of  either 
vocal  or  instrumental  miisic  is  today  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of 
education.    The  schools  do  well  to  encourage  it  in  every  legitimate  way. 

THE  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

The  public  press  gives  evidence  that  the  spread  of  night  high  schools 
and  grammar  schools  has  this  year  been  imprecedented.  The  coiu^es 
of  such  schools  in  general  fall  into  three  large  groups:  first,  in  cities  of 
large  foreign  population,  teaching  English  chiefly  to  adults;  second, 
helping  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  before  finishing  their  regular 
courses;  and,  third,  offering  practical  instruction  in  conmiercial  branches, 
household  arts,  and  manual  training.  A  fourth  group  of  coiu^es  is 
designed  to  give  students  assistance  in  mastering  a  trade.  The  move- 
ment for  the  night  school  in  any  or  all  of  its  branches  is  but  part  of 
an  increasingly  intelligent  endeavor  to  make  school  equipment  serve 
commimities  as  widely  as  possible.  If  a  $100,000  manufacturing  plant 
can  nm  at  night  with  a  second  force  of  operatives,  a  costly  educational 
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plant  certainly  ought  not  to  be  idle  when  there  is  crude  material  to  be 
turned  into  finished  product. 

From  a  very  large  number  of  press  notices  the  following  are  selected 
as  indicative  of  the  general  trend  of  the  development  in  njg^t  sdioob. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  reports  1S5  courses,  half  of  which  are  new  this  year, 
given  in  thirteen  evening  schools.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an  interesting 
innovation  is  made  by  a  night  course  in  practical  gardening  Ux  b^inners 
given  in  the  Central  High  School.  ''Such  subjects  as  soil  cfaemistiy 
are  allowed  to  wait  awhile,"  says  the  princq)aL  "What  we  aim  at 
is  to  enable  any  householder  with  a  little  tract  of  ground  to  raise  the 
maximum  amount  of  vegetables  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  In 
the  same  rudimentary,  practical  way  we  will  teach  flower  gardening." 
In  Cincinnati  the  courses  in  the  night  high  schods  lead  directly  to 
diplomas  recognized  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  by  vanous 
coU^es.  These  coiurses  are  given  in  addition  to  the  regular  dasses 
in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  branches.  In 
Omaha  three  night  high  schools  open,  their  doors  with  various  dementary 
schools  assisting.  Omaha  grants  dqilmnas  for  efficiency.  Denver  and 
Pittsburgh  annoimce  plans  for  wide  enlargements.  In  the  letter  dty 
the  school  authorities  imdertake  to  establish  new  centers  wherever 
requests  are  made  and  an  attendance  of  one  himdred  guaranteed. 
Des  Moines,  'vdiich  established  five  years  ago  one  of  the  earliest  ni^t 
schook  in  the  West,  this  year  is  introducing  co-operation  with  the 
Y.M.C A.  and  business  coU^es  of  the  dty.  In  order  to  keep  the  ni^t 
work  distinct  the  various  agencies,  however,  co-operate  in  an  advertis- 
ing campaign.  Detroit  enrols  5,000  pupils  and  has  130  instructors 
working  in  twelve  buildings.  The  regular  high-school  studies  are  given 
in  four  buildings,  while  grade  schools  are  q>en  for  f<^eigners.  In  Detroit 
the  various  nationalities  are  being  segregated.  Groups  of  Germans, 
Hebrews,  Italians,  Greeks,  Poles,  Hungarians,  whose  membos  have 
similar  problems  in  the  learning  of  English  are  being  taught  together. 
In  Chicago  thirty-three  buildings  this  year  are  q>en  for  night-sdioot 
work.  The  classes  meet  four  nights  a  week.  Last  year  in  the  Chicago 
night  schools  10,500  attended  the  conmierdal,  industrial,  and  housdioki 
courses,  11,200  foreigners  studied  English,  a  total  of  27,900  students 
attending  the  Chicago  evening  schools.  In  this  dty  a  registraticNi  fee 
of  one  dollar  charged  at  the  banning  of  the  work  is  returned  to  those 
who  attend  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  sessions. 
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Applied  Physics,    By  V.  D.  Hawkins.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  ix+199. 

A  comprehensive  book,  one  in  which  the  author  has  kept  aloof  from  the 
erg,  dyne,  and  other  terms  which  do  not  particularly  help  the  "average'' 
high-school  pupil  and  coupled  the  book  and  student  to  the  common,  everyday 
phenomena  of  life.  It  is  a  book  in  which  one  will  become  interested  because 
he  is  brought  ip  touch,  quickly,  with  those  fundamental  principles  of  physics 
which  have  already  arrested  his  attention.  The  author  does  not  claim  to 
have  covered  all  the  physics  ground  in  this  text,  but  has  left  to  the  live,  well- 
informed  instructor  that  interesting  and  helpful  phase  of  the  subject,  the  illus- 
trative experiment. 

Physical  Laboratory  Guide.    By  Frederick  C.  Reeve.    New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  x+182.    I0.60. 

In  this  guide  there  are  twelve  chapters,  nine  being  devoted  to  a  very 
complete  discussion  of  the  sixty-six  e]q>eriments,  the  other  three  containing 
notes  on  the  experiments  and  having  a  very  complete  list  of  physical  constants 
used  in  the  book;  the  experiments  are  well  selected  and  cover  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  college.  The  directions  for  performing  each  experiment  are 
dear  and  complete,  thus  economizing  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
A  most  valuable  feature  is  the  scattering  of  many  questions  throughout  the 
book,  the  answering  of  which  will  help  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  principles 
brought  out  in  the  experiments.  The  book  can  be  used  with  any  good  physics 
text.  There  are  but  sixteen  drawings;  more  would  have  been  helpful  to  the 
papiL  The  composition  and  press  work  are  excellent  and  the  mechanical  work 
equally  good. 

New  Analytic  Geometry.    By  Percy  F.  Smith  and  Arthur  S.  Gale. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  x+342.    $1 .  50. 
Higher  Algebra.     By  Herbert  £.  Hawkes.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.> 

1913.    Pp.  v+222.    $1.40. 
Elementary  Plane  Geometry.    By  John  C.  Stone  and  James  F.  Mnxis. 

Boston:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  ix+252.    $0.75. 
Though  the  New  Analytic  Geometry  is  planned  to  provide  an  adequate 
drill  in  the  use  of  co-ordinates  and  in  the  employment  of  analytic  methods,  it 
meets  in  many  req)ects  the  requirements  for  a  good  practical  course.    The 
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five  fonns  of  the  equation  of  the  straig^  line  aie  derived  in  a  way  to  beeasBy 
grasped  by  the  student,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  problons  for  dziD.  Hov- 
ever,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  show  the  students  that  only  one  fonn,  y=jn+&r 
is  really  needed  to  solve  aU  the  problems.  It  scans  a  waste  of  time  to  piot 
many  curves  of  the  second  degree  by  locating  points,  when  the  curves  cm  be 
readily  sketched  after  their  properties  have  been  studied. 

The  chapters  on  transcendental  curves  and  equations,  polar  co-ordiiiates, 
and  parametric  equations  and  lod  are  of  considerable  value  for  reference,  and 
as  far  as  time  permits  in  a  short  course  they  furnish  good  material  Ux  wod. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  find  practical  problems  having  a  real  connection  with  analytic 
geometry  that  the  chapter  on  functions  and  graphs  is  very  welcome.  Tbeae 
problems,  moreover,  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  cakuhis.    Tbat 

is  no  trouble  in  having  students  find  tangents  to  curves  by  the  -rz  method,  and 

immediately  make  application  in  finding  maTimnnn  and  Tninimnm  values. 

The  derivation  of  the  equations  of  the  conic  sections  by  using  a  sq)ante 
definition  for  each  curve  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  for  the  student;  and  in 
following  this  plan  and  giving  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  pn^)ertics  of  tiie 
curves  and  in  giving  the  methods  of  mechanical  construction  the  authois  are 
to  be  commended. 

Solid  analytic  geometry  occupies  eighty-seven  pages,  and  the  prescntatian 
is  adequate  for  use  in  the  calcultis.  The  chapter  on  empirical  equations  at 
the  close  of  the  book  should  not  be  overlooked  l)y  an  instructor.  This  subject 
is  just  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Higher  Algebra  covers  the  groimd  of  the  usual  course  in  college  algebii, 
and  is  amply  sufficient  for  future  work  in  engineering  and  science.  An  intio- 
ductory  review  prepares  for  the  work  that  follows.  The  second  diapter, 
Functions  and  Graphs,  treats  the  subject  in  a  very  practical  way  and  funisfaes 
the  basis  for  considerable  graphical  work  in  the  later  clusters.  The  quadiatic 
equation  is  treated  with  considerable  thoroughness,  and  complex  numbeis  are 
given  a  more  extensive  discussion  than  most  textbooks  accord  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  theory  of  equations  is  noteworthy  because  of  the 
omission  of  imimportant  details,  the  clear  presentation  of  the  essential  pnn- 
ciples,  and  the  use  of  graphical  methods.  Instead  of  a  long  chapter  on  1IIld^ 
termined  coefficients  the  one  important  topic,  partial  fractions,  is  given.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  average  student  knows  much  about  infinite  series  after  a  study 
of  the  subject;  but  it  would  seem  possible  for  him  to  get  a  fairiy  good  gia^ 
of  the  subject  from  this  book.  The  explanations  and  illustrations  are  dear 
and  convincing,  and  only  the  simplest  cases  are  considered.  This  textbook  will, 
no  doubt,  have  a  wide  use  in  colleges  and  technical  schods. 

The  Stone-Millis  Plane  Geometry  is  one  of  the  best  geometry  texts  of  recent 
years.  For  the  most  part  complete  proofs  are  not  given,  but  enough  sogges- 
tions  are  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  complete  the  proof  for  himself,  llus 
gives  ample  drill  in  solving  original  exercises  and  leaves  much  time  for  tbe 
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applied  problems.  Teachers  who  desire  the  traditional  original  exercises  will 
find  plenty  of  them,  but  of  greater  value  are  the  many  simple  problems  of 
geometry  that  have  been  gathered  from  the  various  practical  fields  of  daily 
life.  These  applied  problems  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  of 
geometry,  and  supply  the  motive  for  effective  study. 

In  the  early  pages  formal  demonstrations  are  not  attempted  but  a  concrete 
basis  is  first  obtained  through  measurements,  constructions,  and  the  like. 
These  drawings  and  constructions  are  made  not  alone  with  the  Euclidean  ruler 
and  compasses;  the  pupils  learn  to  use  the  protractor  and  triangle  as  in  prac- 
tical work.  Quite  a  number  of  geometrical  exercises  are  given  for  algebraic 
solution,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  pupib'  knowledge  of  algebra;  and  as  an 
application  of  similar  triangles,  angle  fimctions  are  introduced  and  used  to 
compute  heights  and  distances.  In  many  ways  this  book  meets  the  present- 
day  demands  for  methods  of  instruction  which  will  prepare  pupils  for  their 
work  after  leaving  school. 

H.  E.  Cobb 

Lewis  iNSTrrxTTs 
CmcAGO 


A  Labar<Uory  Manual  far  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography.    By  R.  S. 

Tarr  and  O.  D.  von  Engeln.    New  York:   Macmillan,   1913. 

Pp.  vii+214.    $0.25. 
A  Guide  for  Laboratory  Geography  Teaching.    By  O.  D.  von  Engeln. 

New  York:  Macmillan,  1913.    Pp.  iii+20. 

These  publications  are  auxiliary  to  the  New  Physical  Geography  recently 
published  by  Professor  Tarr.  They  are  designed  to  encourage  and  make 
possible  the  use  of  the  laboratory  method  in  the  study  of  geography  in  normal 
schook  and  colleges.  The  Guide  is  for  the  use  of  teachers,  explaining  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  use  of  the  Manual.  The  Manual  contains  fifty-six  exercises 
covering  a  large  range  of  geographical  topics  grouped  imder  six  heads :  the  world 
as  a  whole,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  map-making;  minerab,  rocks,  and 
soil;  the  making  and  interpretation  of  topographic  maps;  the  geography  of 
the  lands;  the  ocean;  and  the  atmosphere.  The  apparatus  required  for  these 
exercises  is  carefully  described,  and  is  comparatively  simple.  The  cost  is 
estimated  as  between  a  minimum  of  $40  and  a  maximum  of  $115  for  a  class  of 
ten  students.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  skill  with  which  the  exercises  have 
been  arranged,  and  the  comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  subject  upon  which 
they  are  based.  It  is  probable  that  the  individual  experience  of  the  authors 
has  given  them  their  shape,  and  that  other  teachers  might  find  themselves  some- 
what cramped  by  the  mass  of  suggestion  and  the  rigidity  of  the  form,  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  at  the  present  time  many  people  in  the  coimtry  have 
worked  out  a  system  by  any  means  as  comprehensive,  and  doubtless  these 
publications  will  do  much  to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  laboratory 
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method  and  to  encourage  others,  if  not  to  use  the  particular  mami«if  ^  ^ 
rate  to  undertake  amilar  e]q>eriments.  The  if  antfoi  is  much  more  acomtdy 
described  by  the  word  ''physical"  than  "comm^daL"  In  fact,  the  reviewer 
was  unable  to  see  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  physical  geography  had  beea 
made  anywhere  to  yidd  to  requirements  of  commercial  use.  In  other  woidi, 
the  geography  taught  by  this  method  would  furnish  a  basis  for  the  undentind- 
ing  of  commercial  conditions  as  related  to  geography;  but  the  commerdal 
conditions  seem  not  to  be  independently  treated.  It  should  be  mentimied  that, 
while  the  exercises  include  the  world,  special  attenticm  is  given  to  the  United 
States,  all  of  whose  geographic  units  are  made  the  basis  of  ^)ecial  study. 

In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  would  say  that  all  teadiers  of  geography  ia 
normal  schods  and  coU^es  should  become  arcpiaintfd  with  these  minmaif  as, 
whether  they  use  them  or  not,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  many  practical  and 
stimulating  suggestions. 

Casl  Russell  FIsh 

Unzvexsity  or  Wisconsin 


Medical  Inspection   of  Schools.    By  Luther  HiiLSEY  Guuck  and 

Leonard  P.  Ayres.    Pp.  zx+  224.    $1 .  50. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools^  by  Gulick  and  Ayres,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  October,  1908,  and  that  it  filled  a  demand  is  guaranteed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  reprinting  it  in  January,  1909,  and  again  in  December  <^  the  same  year. 
Such  remai^able  advances  had  been  made  in  five  years  that  the  authors  veiy 
wisely  decided  to  write  an  almost  entirely  new  book  under  the  same  title  and 
covering  the  same  ground,  rather  than  issue  a  fourth  reprint  of  the  s«neidiat 
out-of-date  materiaL 

Progress  in  the  field  of  medical  in^)ection  of  schoob  in  America  is  noted 
along  three  main  lines:  (i)  the  increased  number  of  states  that  have  made 
in^>ection  mandatory  or  permissive;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  work, 
which  was  at  first  inaugurated  for  and  confined  to  the  in^)ection  of  contagious 
diseases,  to  include  the  ezaminaticm  and  supervisicm  of  non-communicable 
phyacal  defects  and  unhygienic  school  environment;  (3)  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  iii;^)ecti<m  of  the  physical  condition  of  pupils  is  in  the  laigest  sense 
an  educational  concern,  that  each  child  must  be  devd(^)ed  for  his  own  sake, 
as  well  as  protected  from  others,  and  that  perforce  for  this  reason  every  feature 
of  the  woriL,  excq>t  that  which  is  concerned  with  contagious  diseases,  should 
be  controlled  by  boards  of  education. 

The  subject-matter  is  treated  under  the  following  chapter  headings: 
''The  Argument  for  Medical  Inq)ection";  "History  and  Present  Status"; 
"Inspection  for  the  Detection  of  Contagious  Diseases";  "Physical  Ezamina- 
tions";  "The  School  Nurse";  "Making  Medical  Inspection  Effective"; 
"Results";  "Per  O^iU  Cost  and  Salaries";  "Dental  Inq)ection";  "Con- 
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tiaDiiig  Autlioiities  in  American  Municipalities";    "Physical  Defects  and 
SdK)ol  Progress";  "Legal  Provisions." 

In  this  new  form  one  notes  that  ^)ecial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  excellent 
imk  of  dental  inq>ection  and  that  the  topic  of  the  relation  of  physical  defects 
and  school  progress  is  more  conservatively  handled  than  in  its  original  presenta- 
tiosL  Excellent  illustrations  of  examiners  at  work  and  selected  ^>ecimens  of 
good  working  blank  forms  for  the  records  of  examiners  are  printed  and  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book«  In  its  present  altogether  presentable  form 
this  hook  represents  a  valuable  summary  of  the  status  of  medical  in^)ection 
id  schools  at  the  present  time,  and  an  indi^>ensable  source  of  authority  for 
guidance  in  the  installation  of  the  best  schemes  where  hygienic  supervision  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention,  or  for  the  reorganization  and  correction  of 
unworkable  and  unsatisfactory  programs  for  caring  for  diseased  and  physically 
defective  children.    It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  this  worthy  propaganda. 

D.  P.  MacMillan 

DkPASTMXNT  of  CmLD-STDDY  AMD  EDUCATIONAL  RSSKAKCH 

CmcAGO  PuBuc  Schools 


Am€ncan  Poems.  Selected  and  edited  by  Walter  C.  Bronson. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1912.  Pp.  v+669. 
$1 .00  net.    Postpaid,  $1 .  15. 

This  volume  is  intended  "  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  "  and  for  individual 
readers  who  wish  "to  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  whde  field 
of  American  poetry."  The  selections  extend  from  )^^lliam  Morrell's  "New 
England"  (1625)  through  the  whole  list  of  American  poets,  near  poets,  and 
verse-writers,  down  to  Emily  Dickinson's  "Simplicity"  (1893).  In  all,  seventy 
writers  are  listed  in  the  index,  and,  in  addition,  the  volume  contains  the  verses 
ol  a  dozen  ancmymous  poets.  About  300  pieces  fill  the  356  pages;  40  pages 
are  given  to  Barlow  and  Freneau,  360  to  the  group  of  great  nineteenth-century 
poets,  and  50  to  Whitman  and  Lanier;  somewhat  less  than  300  pages  remain 
for  the  other  75  writers. 

Thus  do  comparatively  imknown  poets  rub  shoulders  with  masters.  Indeed, 
the  editor  frankly  affirms  that  "the  space  allotted  to  individual  authors  is 

not   determined   wholly   by   poetical  merit Trumble,  Baiiow,  and 

Freneau,  for  example,  are  each  given  more  pages  than  Holmes,  not  because 
they  are  better  poets,  but  because  their  works  are  less  accessible." 

Accessibility  as  an  important  principle  of  selection  has  given  the  volume 
both  its  weakness  and  its  strength.  An  unavoidable  shortcoming  lies  in  the 
fact  that  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  eighty-odd  authors  are  comparatively 
mediocre.  Their  verses  are  perhaps  good  enoiigh  to  serve  as  an  appropriate 
setting  for  the  few  gems  of  American  poetry.  By  the  principle  of  contrast 
even  a  gold  setting  is  dull  when  compared  with  the  jewel;  so  "The  Day  of 
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Doom"  may  be  excused  on  the  principle  of  contrast  for  i^pearing  under  tlie 
same  covers  with  the  masterpieces  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow. 

To  put  such  a  volume,  in  which  the  excellent  is  min£^  with  the  indifim&t, 
in  the  hands  of  undiscriminating  high-school  pupils  has  many  obvious  dangen. 
Teachers  of  literature  in  secondary  schools,  except  perhaps  for  the  rare  Soiior 
classes  making  intensive  study  of  American  literature,  will  hardly  adopt 
Professor  Bronson's  book  as  a  text.  As  a  reference  book  it  oiight  to  be  upon 
the  shelves  of  every  secondary-school  library.  For  the  individual  reader  who 
wishes  to  have  a  taste  of  all  our  poets,  the  volume  will  prove  invaluable.  It 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  general  readers  will  continue  to  read  LongfeQow 
and  the  rest,  not  from  compilations,  however  excellent,  but  from  complete 
editions  of  these  poets. 

That  which  constitutes  the  voltmie's  shortcoming  for  general  readen 
is  its  strength  for  college  classes.  It  is  well  for  the  college  student  to  get  the 
flavor  of  an  old  musty  poem  out  of  a  musty  old  book;  but  for  this  few  college 
libraries  are  adequate.  The  editor  of  American  Poems  has  presented  mai^ 
selections  not  otherwise  accessible.  Moreover,  the  chronological  order  of 
presenting  the  works  of  various  authors  renders  the  book  serviceable  Ux  dasses 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Professor  Bronson  has  wisely  avoided  the  pres- 
entation of  fragments;  a  large  majority  of  the  selections  are  complete  poems. 
Finally  he  has  enriched  his  woriL  by  loo  pages  of  valuable  notes  and  an  dibo- 
rate  bibliography,  bpth  of  which  college  teachers  of  American  literature  wiU 

find  useful. 

R.  L.  Lymak 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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SOME  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  CHILDREN  OF 
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StatJgHfian,  Prudential  Insumnoe  Company  of  America 


The  present  discussion  is  practically  limited  to  observations  on 
the  mortality  statistics  of  children  of  school  age  as  returned  by  the 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
calendar  year  191 1.  The  term  '^ children  of  school  age"  is,  of 
necessity,  limited  to  ages  five  to  nineteen,  inclusive,  since  the 
census  returns  do  not  give  the  data  by  causes  and  single  years  of 
life,  but  only  by  the  two  divisional  periods,  five  to  nine  and  ten 
to  nineteen  years.  The  mortality  returns  also  cannot,  at  the  present 
time,  be  scientifically  correlated  to  the  population  of  corresponding 
ages,  since  the  required  information  for  the  registration  area  has 
not  as  yet  been  made  public  by  the  Census  Office.  For  the  present 
piupose,  however,  this  limitation  is  not  of  material  importance. 
The  following  table  will  emphasize  the  practical  importance  of  the 
present  discussion,  which  affects  the  health  and  longevity  of  nearly 
thirty  million  children  and  young  persons  of  school  age. 

According  to  this  table  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
ages  five  to  nineteen,  in  the  year  1910  was  27,931,375.  Making 
allowance  for  the  increase  in  population  during  the  intervening 
period,  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  of  school  age 
within  the  previous  definition  of  the  term  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  30,000,000  for  the  middle  of  the  year  1913. 
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Of  the  population  of  school  age  a  considerable  proportion  of 
both  children  and  young  persons  are  not  at  school,  and  a  fair 
proportion  are  still  within  the  illiterate  class,  which,  however,  is 
gradually  diminishing  throughout  the  United  States.  The  per- 
centage of  children  not  at  school  of  the  age  period  five  to  six  is 
quite  large,  and  an  equally  large  proportion  of  young  persons  of 
ages  fifteen  to  nineteen  are  not  at  school  for  economic,  jdiysical, 


TABLET 

Population  of  the  Umitkd  Statxs,  Agbs  Fivx  to  Ndistibn  Ysaxs,  Cdocs 

or  iQzo 


Afn 


Total 


S-9. 
X0-Z4. 

IS-19. 


4,934,133 
4,^if7S3 
4,527,282 


4,836,509 
4,505,387 
4,536,321 


5-19. 


14,053,158 


13,878,317 


9,760^633 
9,107,140 
9,063,603 


27,931,37s 


or  other  reasons.  The  census  of  1910  fortunately  gives  the  retoms 
of  the  persons  actually  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1909-10,  being  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the 
statistics  annually  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Accord- 
ing to  these  returns  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  at 
school  during  the  year  1909-10  was  18,009,891.  Making  allowance 
for  the  increase  in  the  population  of  school  age  during  the  interven- 
ing period,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  for  the  year  1913  the  sdiool 
enrolment  was  about  20,000,000.  The  explanatory  note  in  the 
census  report  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement  reads  as 
follows: 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  of  these  persons  were  in  sdiool  <m  A|»il 
15,  or  that  they  were  simultaneously  attending  school  at  any  time  during  the 
period.  They  represent  the  whde  number  ^o  had  any  reiaticHi  as  ptq)ils  to 
the  schoob  of  the  country  during  this  time,  and  may,  for  brevity,  be  dfarignitd 
as  persons  attending  school  in  1909-10.  Though  the  period  falls  hom  two  to 
two  and  a  half  months  short  of  the  entire  school  year  1909-10,  the  number  d 
persons  who  enter  school  in  April,  May,  and  June  of  any  school  year  who  have 
not  been  at  school  earlier  in  the  year  is  an  insignificant  part  of  the  idiole 
enrolment.  Hence  the  period  covered  by  the  census  enumeration  can  be 
r^arded  as  practically  identical  with  the  school  year. 
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In  more  detail,  the  school  enrolment,  with  reference  to  the  cor- 
responding population  of  school  age,  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table,  also  derived  from  the  final  census  report  for  1910: 

TABLE  n 
Population  of  School  Agb  and  School  Emkolmxmt,  1909-10 


AubPsudo 

FOPULATWIf ,  xgzo 

Pnaom  ATTDromo  ScaooL,  zgoo-xo 

Number 

Total 

91,972,266 

12,666,762 
27,750,599 

7,725,234 
9,107,140 
10,9x8,225 
5,372,176 
5,546,049 

51.554,905 

18^009  A)X 

396,431 
17^00,204 

8^028,662 

^:^:^ 

844,836 
3x3,256 

19.6 

Under  6  yean 

62.3 

21:1 

6  to  20  yean 

6  to  9  yean 

10  to  Id  veais. ............. 

15  to  20  years 

32.9 
51.2 
15.2 

0.6 

i^  to  17  vean^ ........... 

t8  to  20  yean. 

21  3^ean  and  over 

In  Table  n  the  facts  are  mifortunately  not  given  by  smgle 
years  of  life,  which  would  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
precisely  the  number  of  persons  at  school  or  enrolled  for  school 
purposes  during  each  year  of  the  educational  period,  five  to  nineteen 
years,  inclusive.  The  table,  however,  is  fully  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  out  of  approximately 
30,000,000  persons  of  school  age,  five  to  nineteen  years,  inclusive, 
62  per  cent,  or  from  about  18,000,000  to  20,000,000,  are  actually 
at  school  and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
strain  of  school  life. 

The  mortality  returns  of  the  United  States  are  limited  to  the 
so-called  registration  area,  which  includes  the  states  and  cities  for 
which  the  death  certificates  are  accepted  by  the  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  Census  Office.  The  population  of  this  area  in 
191 1  was  59,275,000,  equivalent  to  63.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  continental  United  States.  The  actual  area  of 
the  so-called  registration  states  for  191 1  represented,  however, 
only  37.2  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  for  a  considerable  section,  chiefly  rural,  of  course,  we  at 
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present  have  no  trustworthy  and  absolutely  conduaive  mfonna- 
tion  regarding  the  local  death-rate  frmn  all  causes  and  from  par- 
ticular causes  in  detail.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  scxmewhat 
hazardous  in  statistical  practice  to  accept  the  returns  for  the  rep^ 
tradon  area  as  conclusive  for  the  country  at  large  but  for  the  time 
being  there  is  no  alternative.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  assume  that 
in  any  event  the  conclusions  are  not  likely  to  be  seriously  in  error 
with  rei9>ect  to  the  principal  causes  of  death,  and  that  the  margin 
of  doubt  affects  chiefly  the  less  important  causes,  or  sudi,  for  iDns- 
tration,  as  are  limited  to  less  than  i,ooo  deaths  per  annum  in  the 
r^;istration  area.  It  has  seemed  advisable,  however,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  estimate  the  probable  mortality  for  the  oountiy 
at  large,  and,  subject  to  the  foregmng  words  of  caution,  the  con- 
clusions may  be  accq[>ted  with  omfidence  as  being  ai^rozimat^ 
correct. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  registration  area  during  the 
year  191 1  was  839,284.  For  ages  five  to  nineteen,  inchistve,  this 
mortality  was  distributed  as  foltows: 

TABLE  m 

MOIXAUTT,  AGIS  FiVX  TO  NiNSTIBN 

(U.S.  RegistntioD  Area,  19x1) 


Af» 

Km.  Am 

I^lkAtlM 

VrnMrn 

btteitsfartfce 

OwHiniiHl  0^ 

Stun 

c—  0 

18,1  z  2 
",337 
21,154 

35.1 

23. g 

4Z.O 

98.740 

XO-Zd 

19,583 
33,577 

1 c— 10 

c— 19 ,..,.... 

7S7,68z 

zoo.o 

6.Z 
93-9 

81,909 

81,909 
1,250,^ 

All  other  ages r 

Aliases 

839,284 

zoo.o 

1,332,197 

*"■  •e>'*"  • 

It  is  shown  by  Table  m  that  during  the  year  1911  there  were 
in  the  registration  area  51,603  deaths  at  ages  five  to  nineteen,  of 
which  35.1  per  cent  occurred  at  ages  five  to  nine,  23.9  per  cent 
at  ages  ten  to  fourteen,  and  41 .0  per  cent  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen. 
Of  the  mortality  at  all  ages  6.  i  per  cent  occurred  at  the  age  period 
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five  to  nineteen  years,  inclusive.  When  these  statistics  are  applied 
to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  the 
Census  Office  for  the  year  191 1  at  93,927,000,  it  is  shown  that  the 
probable  total  number  of  deaths,  ages  five  to  nineteen,  in  the  entire 
continental  United  States  during  that  year  was  81,909,  of  which 
28,749  were  deaths  at  ages  five  to  nine,  19,583  at  ages  ten  to  four- 
teen, and  33,577  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  causes  of  death 
at  ages  five  to  nineteen,  and  their  relation  to  modem  methods  of 
prevention  and  sanitary  control,  the  following  table  of  comparative 
death-rates  is  included  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference  and 
comparison: 

TABLE  IV 

COMPAXATIVB  MOXXAUTY  RATXS,  BY  DIVISIONAL  PERIODS  OF  LUK 

(United  States  Registiatioii  Area,  1900-1911) 
Rate  per  1,000  of  Fbpulatioii 


IQQO 


I01I 


I01I 


Under  x  year 

I  to   4years... 
Under  5  years. . . 

5  to   9  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to 44 years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  to  74 years... 
75  years  and  over 


178.4 

ao.4 

54. 1 

4.7 

2.9 

4-9 
7.0 

8.3 
10.8 
IS.8 
a8.8 
59-5 
145. 9 


138.6 

13.3 

39.8 

3.4 

2/4 

3.7 

5.3 

6.7 

10.4 

16.Z 

30.9 

61.6 

147.4 


145.0 
19. 1 

45.7 
4.6 

4.8 

6.7 
8.2 
9.8 

14.  a 

25.8 

53.7 

X39.3 


xia.x 

Z2.a 

33.3 

3.x 

2.Z 
3.3 
4.7 
6.0 

8.3 

X2.9 

26.0 

55.1 

139.2 


Limiting  the  analysis  of  this  table  to  the  three  divisional  periods 
of  life  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  it  appears  that  at 
ages  five  to  nine  the  male  death-rate  has  decreased  during  the  inter- 
vening decennium  from  4.7  per  1,000  of  population  to  3.4.  The 
death-rate  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen  years  decreased  from  2.9 
to  2 .4;  but  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen  there  was  a  decline  from 
4-9  ^^3-7-  '^^  corresponding  decreases  in  the  female  death-rate 
were  as  follows:  at  ages  five  to  nine  the  death-rate  declined  from 
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4.6  to  3.1  per  1,000;  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen,  from  3.1  to  3.1; 
and  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen,  from  4.8  to  3.3.  In  other  words, 
the  death-rates  of  191 1  as  compared  with  1900  were,  for  maks, 
72  per  cent  at  ages  five  to  nine,  83  per  cent  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen, 
and  76  per  cent  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen;  and  for  females,  67 
per  cent  at  ages  five  to  nine,  68  per  cent  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen, 
and  69  per  cent  at  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen.  It  is  therefore  shown 
that  there  was  a  larg^  relative  decline  in  the  mortality  of  females 
than  of  males,  and  that  the  least  decline  occurred  for  males  at  ages 
ten  to  fourteen,  when,  however,  the  actually  attained  death-rates 
are  relatively  very  low.  The  table  is  of  interest  in  further  emjdia- 
sizing  the  well-known  fact  that  commendable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  public  health  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade,  and  that  this  improvement  has  been  of  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  to  the  population  of  school  age,  or  from  five  to  nineteen 
years,  inclusive. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  to 
include  all  of  the  numerous  causes  of  death  which  affect  the  pc^rala- 
tion  at  ages  five  to  nineteen.  I  have  therefore  limited  the  discussaoa 
to  thirty-seven  princq>al  causes,  represented  by  at  least  250  deaths 
in  the  rq;istration  area  during  the  year  1911.  These  thirty-seven 
causes  are  represented  by  46,524  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  51,603 
deaths  from  all  causes.  At  ages  five  to  nine  the  thirty-seven 
causes  are  represented  by  16,236  deaths,  or  89.6  per  cent  of  the 
18,112  deaths  from  all  causes  at  this  period  of  life.  At  ages  ten 
to  nineteen  the  thirty-seven  causes  are  represented  by  30,288 
deaths,  or  90.4  per  cent  of  the  33,491  deaths  from  all  causes  at 
this  period  of  life.  The  details  are  presented  in  tabular  form  in 
Appendix  A. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  dmilar  analysis  having  heretofore  been 
made  of  the  mortality  of  the  age  period  five  to  nineteen  years  by 
the  principal  causes  of  death.  Some  of  the  results  set  forth  are 
certainly  suggestive  of  a  very  considerable  possibility  of  a  further 
and  material  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  child  life  and  the  early 
period  of  adolescence.  According  to  the  table  the  leading  cause 
of  death  at  ages  five  to  nineteen  was  tuberculosis  of  the  hings, 
represented  by  7,394  deaths,  or  14.3  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from 
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all  causes  at  this  period  of  life;  the  next  most  important  cause  of 
death  was  accidents,  represented  by  7,142  deaths,  or  13.8  per  cent 
of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  at  ages  five  to  nineteen;  the  third 
leading  cause  was  diphtheria  and  croup,  represented  by  3,661 
deaths;  followed  by  typhoid  fever,  with  3,398  deaths;  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  with  3,021  deaths;  and  appendicitis  and 
typhlitis,  with  2,119  deaths.  In  other  words,  the  causes  of  death 
during  the  period  of  school  life  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
according  to  American  experience:  (i)  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
(2)  accidents,  (3)  diphtheria  and  croup,  (4)  typhoid  fever,  and  (5) 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  These  five  causes  account  for  24,516 
deaths  out  of  a  total  of  51,603  deaths  from  all  causes  at  ages  five 
to  nineteen,  or  47.5  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  of  which,  however,  also  a  fair  proportion 
are  within  the  preventable  class,  the  other  four  causes  are  largely 
preventable  and  within  the  scope  of  federal  and  state  control  in 
matters  of  public  health.  The  larger  significance  of  these  conclu- 
sions, however,  is  brought  out  by  the  table  in  Appendix  B,  in  which 
the  mortality  by  thirty-seven  specified  causes  has  been  estimated 
for  the  entire  continental  United  States  separately  for  each  of  the 
two  periods,  five  to  nine  years  and  ten  to  nineteen  years,  and  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  period  five  to  nineteen  years  considered  as  a 
group.  On  the  basis  of  this  estimate  it  appears  that  during  1911 
there  were  approximately  81,909  deaths  from  all  causes  among 
persons  of  school  age,  and  of  this  number  73,843,  or  90. 2  per  cent, 
were  deaths  attributable  to  the  thirty-seven  specified  causes. 
The  table  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  annually  in  the  United  States,  among  children  and 
young  persons  of  school  age,  with  estimates  brought  down  to 
1913,  12,229  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  11,812  from 
accidents,  6,056  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  5,455  from  typhoid 
fever,  4,996  from  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  3,504  from  appen- 
dicitis and  typhUtis,  3,481  from  scarlet  fever,  2,648  deaths  from 
lobar  pneumonia,  and  2,301  from  ill-defined  forms  of  pneumonia. 
These  are  the  principal  causes  of  death  and  with  few  exceptions 
they  all  fall  strictly  within  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and 
scientific  methods  of  public  hygiene. 
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The  table  presents  some  very  interesting  medical  and  moral 
problems  in  the  minor  causes  of  death,  which,  however,  require 
on  this  occasion  no  extended  discussion.  The  mortality  from 
malaria  is  unquestionably  underestimated  in  that  the  non- 
regbtration  area  of  the  United  States  includes  the  entire  rural 
South,  where  malaria  continues  to  be  more  or  less  comm<m,  espt- 
dally,  of  course,  in  the  low-lying  and  ill-drained  lands  of  the  coastal 
plain  and  the  delta  r^on.  The  mortality  from  tetanus,  refxe- 
sented  by  575  deaths  in  1911,  is  also  probably  an  underestimate, 
but  no  thorough  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  geogra{ducal 
distribution  of  what  is,  without  question,  a  strictly  preventaUe 
disease.  The  mortality  from  cancer  (including  Sarcoma),  repre- 
sented by  463  deaths  at  ages  five  to  nineteen,  is  of  special  interest 
to  students  of  the  subject  of  malignant  diseases,  since,  as  a  general 
principle  of  medicine,  it  is  often  assumed  that  cancer  is  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  during  the  early  years  of  life.  As  shown 
by  the  table,  there  were  approximately  127  deaths  from  canc^  at 
ages  five  to  nine,  and  335  at  ages  ten  to  nineteen.  The  mortality 
from  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  relatively  high  and  represented 
by  1,660  deaths  at  ages  five  to  nineteen,  and  the  same  conclusion 
applies  to  diabetes,  represented  by  980  deaths.  Both  of  these 
causes  are  probably  closely  related  to  erroneous  methods  <d  nu- 
trition, and  possibly  the  same  conclusion  applies  to  acute  nei^ds 
and  Bright's  disease,  represented  respectively  by  910  and  1,501 
deaths  during  the  year  1911. 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  represented  by  397  deaths  in  191 1 , 
but  the  variable  incidence  of  this  disease  does  not  warrant  definite 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year,  since  its  epidemic  occur- 
rence might  easily  double  or  treble  the  annual  mortality.  £pilq)sy 
is  represented  by  636  deaths.  The  probable  close  relation  of  many 
cases  of  epilepsy  to  uncorrected  eye-strain  suggests  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  preventing  what  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  causes  of  death  in  childhood  and  early  adoles- 
cence. The  large  loss  of  life  from  appendicitis,  represented  by 
3,363  deaths,  suggests  the  obvious  neglect  of  early  operative 
treatment,  which,  according  to  absolutely  trustworthy  statistics, 
is  entirely  successful  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases.    The 
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mortality  from  simple  peritonitis,  represented  by  574  deaths; 
puerperal  sepsis,  represented  by  638  deaths;  and  puerperal  albu- 
minuria, with  417  deaths,  all  suggest  shortcomings  in  medical 
practice  or  neglect  or  delay  in  medical  attendance,  since  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  these  diseases  also  fall  strictly  within  the  pre- 
ventable class.  Deplorable  a^)ects  of  early  adolescence  are 
revealed  by  632  deaths  from  suicide  at  ages  ten  to  nineteen,  although 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  very  condusive  evidence  that  child 
suiddes  are  materially  on  the  increase,  as  is  apparently  the  case  in 
certain  European  countries.  There  can  be  no  question  of  doubt, 
however,  that  many  suiddes  could  be  prevented  by  more  skilful 
attention  to  obvious  evidences  pf  abnormal  or  disturbed  mentality, 
the  symptoms  of  which  have  been  so  admirably  described  in  the 
monumental  woriL  on  Adolescence^  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  fact 
that  during  191 1  there  should  have  been  560  homiddal  deaths  of 
children  and  young  persons  reflects  the  low  moral  standard  of  the 
entire  United  States  in  the  increasing  disregard  for  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  As  brought  out  by  my  analysis  of  the  homidde 
record  of  American  dties,  the  rate  has  rapidly  increased  from  an 
average  of  4.9  per  100,000  of  population  during  the  decade  ending 
with  1892,  to  7.5  for  the  decade  ending  with  191 3.' 

Numerically,  however,  of  most  importance  are  the  three  causes 
first  referred  to,  that  is,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  acddents,  and 
diphtheria  and  croup.  The  problem  of  tuberculosis  has  fortunately 
been  made  a  matter  of  nation-wide  concern  during  recent  years, 
although  as  yet  insuffident  attention  has  been  given  to  the  occur- 
rence of  tuberculosis  in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  fact  is 
frequently  overlooked  that  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  limgs  is  highest  at  ages  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four,  and  there  are  the  most  convincing  reasons  for  accepting  the 
view  that  the  disease  is  contracted,  as  a  rule,  during  early  infancy 
or  early  adolescence.  The  urgency  of  more  sdendfic  research 
into  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  the 
best  possible  methods  of  prevention,  might  pro[>erly  be  suggested 
to    the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 

*  See  my  discussion  of  the  Homidde  Record  for  191  a  in  The  Spectator,  a  New 
York  iDSorance  periodical,  for  Nov.  6, 1913. 
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Tuberculosis,  which  has  rendered  such  conspicuous  service  mbiing- 
ing  about  a  general  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  this  wid^ 
spread  and  deplorable  disease.  The  problem,  however,  of  providing 
more  adequately  and  more  in  conformity  to  medical  reqmremeats, 
for  the  needs  of  tuberculous  school  children,  is  strictly  the  concern  of 
educational  authorities,  and  reference  may  appropriately  be  made 
here  to  the  admirable  discussions  of  the  subject  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  (Education)  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Educatton 
of  England  and  Wales. 

It  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  to  discuss  the  pievention 
of  diphtheria  and  croup  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases  of 
childhood  and  early  adolescence,  since  more  or  less  adequate  publk 
attention  is  being  given  to  these  subjects  by  the  pubKc  health 
authorities  throughout  the  country,  but  it  may  properly  be  enipha- 
sized,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  neglected  field  of  child  life  in 
its  relation  to  preventable  mortality  is  the  lamentable  annual  to 
of  yoimg  lives  by  accidents,  which  in  the  overwhelming  majoritj 
of  cases  are  unquestionably  the  result  of  gross  indifference  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  either  the  parents,  the  public  authorities, 
or  of  foolish  daring  and  exploits  on  the  part  of  the  children,  whid 
could  be  prevented  in  at  least  a  number  of  cases  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  aspects  of  accident  prevention.  It  is  mudi 
to  the  credit  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  that  they  have 
originated  a  nation-wide  campaign  in  the  safety  instruction  of 
school  children,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
hearty  co-oj)eration  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  state 
and  dty  of  New  York.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  safety  education  of 
school  children  has  for  the  first  time  been  made  compulsory  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  by  a  very  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  so  that 
for  the  present  the  actual  results  of  such  education  cannot  be 
reported  upon.  It  requires,  however,  no  very  extended  knowledge 
of  the  deplorable  details  of  accidents  to  child  life  to  bring  oat  the 
almost  infinite  possibilities  of  life-saving  in  a  direction  which,  as 
previously  stated,  is  probably  the  most  neglected  phase  of  the 
modem  problem  of  the  conservation  of  human  life  and  health. 
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The  mortality  of  children  and  young  persons  of  school  age 
involves  many  other  than  medical  considerations.  There  is  a 
serious  economic  loss  involved  in  the  needless  waste  of  children's 
.lives,  readily  shown  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  normal  cost  of 
education  and  the  resulting  waste  to  the  commimity  in  the  case  of 
children  educated  at  public  expense  for  a  niunber  of  years  but 
curtailed  in  their  normal  expectation  of  life  by  preventable  deaths 
in  early  childhood  or  early  adolescence.  The  average  cost  of  public- 
school  education,  ages  five  to  nineteen  years,  is  approximately 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  $35  i>er  annum.  On 
the  assumption  that  there  are  85,000  deaths  i>er  annum  at  ages 
five  to  nineteen  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  average  duration  of  education  previous  to  death  is  five  years, 
the  net  estimated  loss  i>er  pupil  would  be  $175,  and  $14,875,000 
for  the  entire  mortality.  This  loss  is  absolute  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  may  be  restated  in  the  words  that  annually  some  eighty- 
five  thousand  children  die  in  this  country  at  a  i>eriod  of  life  when 
they  have  received,  more  or  less  at  public  expense,  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  costly  education,  without  any  actual  or  prosi>ective 
financial  returns  to  the  commimity.  The  education  authorities 
are,  therefore,  equally  interested  with  those  responsible  for  the 
public  health  in  the  more  effective  conservation  of  child  life  as  an 
economic  problem,  while  to  parents  and  the  community  at  large 
the  preventable  mortality  of  children  is  primarily  a  question  of 
improved  methods  of  the  medical  sui>ervision  of  school  children, 
of  the  more  effective  control  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  of  the 
elimination  of  needless  accidents,  and  higher  standards  of  i>ersonal 
hygiene  in  childhood  and  early  adolescence.' 

'  For  a  more  extended  discussioii,  see  my  address  on  "Medical  and  Sodal  Aspects 
of  ChOd  Labor,"  Proceedings  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction^  1903, 
and  "Medical  and  Physical  Examination  of  School  Children,"  Quarterly  Publication 
American  Statistical  Association,  June,  1911. 
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APPENDIX  A 

MOSXAUTY  AT  SCHOOL  AOBS 

(United  States  Registntioii  Axea,  19x1) 
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Total  deaths  at  all  ages.  United  States  registration  area— ^39,284. 
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EsmiAiKD  MosxAxxnr  at  School  Aobs 

(Continental  United  States,  xgxx) 
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Total  deaths  at  all  ages,  continental  United  States— 1,332,197. 
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AN   EXPERIMENT  IN  THE   SUPERVISED   STUDY  OF 
MATHEMATICS 


J.  H.  BflNNICK 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


The  method  of  giving  a  double  i>eriod,  part  to  recitation  and 
part  to  preparation  of  the  lesson  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor,  has  been  used  in  comparatively  few  schools  and  in 
comparatively  few  subjects.  In  a  few  cases  mathematics  has  been 
tauf^t  in  this  manner.  This  method  gives  an  opportunity  for 
taking  care  of  the  various  abilities  in  the  class  and  it  is  the  opbma 
of  most  of  those  who  have  used  the  method  that  the  results  warrant 
its  continuation.  An  objection  On  the  part  of  school  authorities 
arises  from  the  supposed  increased  expense.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  seemed  useful  to  compare  experimentally  the  efficiency  of  the 
sui>ervised  study  of  mathematics  with  that  of  the  usual  method 
and  if  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  their  relative  costs. 

The  experiment  herein  described  was  conducted  with  classes  in 
beginning  plane  geometry.  From  a  group  of  sixty  students  who 
were  to  begin  this  subject  two  classes  were  selected  in  the  following 
manner.  The  names  of  the  sixty  students  were  written  on  cards 
which  were  then  shuffled.  From  these  cards  thirty-six  were  drawn 
at  random.  These  students  had  completed  three  semesters  of 
algebra,  and  with  the  averages  of  their  algebra  grades  as  a  basb 
the  thirty-six  students  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  dghteoi 
each  and  of  abilities  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

The  following  table,  in  which  S  refers  to  the  sui>ervised  class,  U 
to  the  unsupervised  class,  gives  a  comparison  of  the  algebra 
averages  of  the  two  classes: 


AVElAOBOt 

noil  Omi  AvBSAOB 

AMOUMT  Of 

VAsiATioir  nr 

NUMBXa  ABOVB 
TOTAL  AVUAOB 

NuMHUi  mov 
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S 

U 

S 

U 

S 

U 

S 

u 

s 

JJ 

86.68 

87.2 
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38 

31 

9 

10 

9 

8 
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In  four  of  the  five  points  of  comparison  the  unsui>ervised  class 
has  a  slight  advantage,  while  in  the  mean  deviation  iht  supervised 
class  has  the  advantage.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  two 
classes  were  practically  of  the  same  ability,  there  being  perhaps  a 
slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  unsupervised  class. 

The  unsupervised  class  recited  the  first  period  in  the  day  and 
then  made  their  preparation  in  the  study-room  or  at  home.    The 

I  supervised  class  recited  the  second  i>eriod  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  class  did  but  remained  the  third  period  to  make  its 
preparation  for  the  following  day.  During  this  period  the  students 
gave  all  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  geometry  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  required  to  give  any  outside  time  to 
the  subject.  Each  student  of  the  supervised  class  kept  a  notebook 
at  the  instructor's  desk.  After  the  student  had  prepared  his 
advanced  lesson  to  his  own  satisfaction  he  was  given  additional 
work  for  his  notebook,  thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  every  stu- 
dent busy  during  the  entire  hour.  The  students  were  free  to  call 
for  help  any  time  during  the  preparation  period  but  all  such  help 
was  given  in  the  form  of  suggestions  and  questions.  An  effort  was 
made  to  teach  the  child  how  to  study  geometry.  Both  classes 
were  given  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  instructor  for  help 
during  his  consultation  i>eriod,  this  help  being  given  in  the  manner 
stated  above. 

A  record  of  both  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  recitation 
work  was  kept.  The  amount  of  work  was  indicated  by  the  number 
of  times  students  made  definite  recitations,  such  as  demonstrations 
and  constructions.  The  quality  of  the  work  was  indicated  by  a 
recitation  grade  given  at  the  time  the  recitation  was  made.  A 
comparison  of  these  records  for  the  two  classes  is  shown  in  the 
graphs  below.  In  each  curve  the  horizontal  units  represent  weeks. 
The  vertical  units  of  the  first  curve  represent  weekly  averages, 
while  those  of  the  second  curve  represent  the  total  number  of 
recitations  per  week.  The  continuous  curves  represent  the  work  of 
the  unsupervised  class  and  the  dotted  curves  represent  that  of  the 
supervised  class.  An  examination  of  these  curves  shows  that  the 
supervised  class  had  the  higher  average  for  ten  of  the  fifteen  weeks. 
The  tuisui>ervised  class  ranked  higher  for  two  weeks  and  the 
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averages  were  the  same  for  the  other  three  weeks.  The  seomd  set 
of  curves  shows  that  the  supervised  class  made  the  larger  number 
of  recitations  every  week  throughout  the  semester. 

In  accordance  with  the  school  organization,  at  the  dose  <rf  the 
first  and  second  six  weeks  examinations  covering  the  work  of  those 


I 1 7 1 — 2 7 — I ^ — IS—Ti — Ti—TT'Tinr 

Sv/icMf/scil    Clzss. 

4  Ursarpenf/setj  C/Ass. 

periods  were  given.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  a  final  examina- 
tion covering  the  entire  work  of  the  semester  was  given.  These 
examinations  consisted  of  propositions  and  exercises  previously 
discussed  in  class.  At  various  times  there  were  given  tests  am- 
sisting  of  exercises  which  had  never  been  taken  up  in  class.    The 
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final  examination  covered  a  two-hour  period;  all  the  other  tests 
covered  forty-minute  periods.  The  same  questions  were  used  for 
both  classes  in  each  test.  In  each  examination  more  problems 
were  given  than  any  student  could  hope  to  solve  and  the  students 
were  told  to  answer  as  many  as  possible.  With  the  exception  of 
the  final  examination  the  papers  were  graded  on  a  basis  of  the 
quality  of  work  and  the  quantity  of  work  did  not  enter  into  the 
grade.  However,  the  number  of  problems  solved  was  kept  as  a 
part  of  the  student's  record.  In  the  case  of  the  final  examination 
the  grade  dei>ended  upon  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
work.  All  papers  were  graded  by  the  instructor  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  did  not  know  whose  pa[>er  he  was  grading  nor  to 
which  class  it  belonged  until  they  were  all  graded. 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Kind  Of 

».? 

AvmAoi  Of  Class 

AVEIAOB  NuMBia  SOLVXD 

BZAMIMATIOir 

Supervlied 

UnsuperviMd 

SuperviMd 

Untopervifed 

Six-weeks  Exami- 
nations 

Final  Ezamina- 
tion 

{ I 

77.3 
81.3 

92.4 
8a.4 

77.6  • 
8a. 8 

68.7 
80.4 

80.1 

73 '9 
7cr.2 
56.S 
77.3 

4a 

4-3 

12.7 
4.8 
4.8 
2.1 

3-55 
3.9 

12  2 

Tests    consisting 
ofNewMa- 
teriab 

4.4 
3-7 
2.1 
3.8 

In  each  of  the  six-weeks  examinations  and  the  final  examination 
the  supervised  class  excelled  in  both  the  average  grade  and  the 
average  number  of  problems  solved.    As   these   examinations 
covered  only  the  work  discussed  in  recitation,  the  re3ults  indicate 
that  this  class  had  mastered  the  text  better  than  the  imsupervised 
class.    In  each  of  the  remaining  four  tests  the  average  grade  of  the 
supervised  class  was  decidedly  better  than  that  of  the  xmsupervised 
class  and  in  only  one  case  did  the  average  niunber  of  problems 
solved  by  the  unsui>ervised  class  equal  that  of  the  supervised  class. 
As  stated  above,  these  tests  consisted  of  problems  which  were  new  \ 
to  both  classes  and  the  results  therefore  indicate  that  the  supervised  \ 
class  was  the  more  able  to  attack  new  problems,  thus  contradicting  |\ 
the  argimients  of  those  who  believe  that  supervised  study  makes') 
the  student  dependent  upon  the  instructor. 
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As  Stated  above,  the  members  of  the  supervised  dass  kept  note- 
books in  which  they  wrote  up  exercises  after  they  had  comfdeted 
their '^daily  preparation.  The  weaker  students  did  but  little  of  this 
work  but  some  of  the  stronger  students  had  as  many  as  fifty 
exercises  in  their  notebooks.  The  average  number  for  the  dasB 
.was  eighteen.  This  not  cmly  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  amount 
^of  work  done  by  the  class  but  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
adjusting  the  work  to  the  various  abilities  of  the  class. 

At  the  close  of  the  semester  all  students  of  the  supervised  das 
had  passing  grades  while  two  of  the  other  dass  failed.  This  wes 
true  although  one  student'  of  the  supervised  class  had  been  absent 
on  account  of  sickness  for  three  weeks,  and  the  lowest  algebra  grade 
of  this  class  was  deddedly  lower  than  the  corre^)onding  grade  of  the 
unsui>ervised  class.  The  difference  in  these  results  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  instructor  had  a  better  opportunity  to  give  in- 
dividual instruction  to  the  weaker  members  of  the  supervised  dass. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  some  of  the  students  were 
opposed  to  supervised  study  and  asked  to  be  transferred  to  other 
classes.  Soon  this  opposition  died  out  and  there  came  requests 
from  members  of  other  classes  to  be  transferred  into  the  scq>ervised 
class.  The  final  attitude  of  the  members  of  both  classes  toward 
the  work  was  indicated  by  their  written  answers  to  the  foIlowiDg 
question  which  was  asked  at  the  dose  of  the  semester:  ''If  a  super- 
vised class  in  second-semester  plane  geometry  should  be  conducted 
next  semester  would  you  care  to  be  in  it  ?"  Every  student  answered 
this  question  in  the  afiirmative. 

Tlie  students  of  each  class  were  also  asked  to  state  approximately 
the  amount  of  time  outside  of  class  spent  in  preparation.  The 
average  time  thus  spent  by  the  supervised  class  was  eig^t  minutes, 
making  a  total  of  about  forty-five  minutes  spent  in  thdr  daily 
preparation,  while  the  unsupervised  class  spent  about  forty-two 
minutes.  The  time  spent  by  the  two  classes  was  practically  the 
same  but  the  supervised  dass  had  the  advantage  of  continuous, 
intensive  study  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor,  who  was  ready  to 
make  suggestions  whenever  a  student  f oimd  himself  in  difiSculty. 

'  This  student  missed  tlie  last  three  weeks  of  schod,  but  returned  for  the  final 
examination.  He  made  a  passing  grade  in  the  work  he  had  studied  but  was  oondi- 
tioned  to  make  up  the  three  weeks'  work  during  the  summer. 
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The  school  officials  object  to  the  sui>ervised  study  because  of 
the  additional  expense.  From  the  work  of  these  two  classes  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  the  costs  of  the  two  plans 
but  some  idea  may  be  formed.  During  the  semester  the  unsui>er- 
vised  class  made  353  recitations,  such  as  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions, constructions,  etc.  The  supervised  class  made  466  such 
recitations.  This  would  enable  the  instructor  to  handle  twenty- 
four  students  in  the  supervised  class  and  keep  as  closely  in  touch 
with  the  individual  as  he  does  when  he  has  eighteen  in  an  imsuper- 
vised  class.  Most  teachers  with  whom  I  have  talked  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  handle  four  classes  with  sui>ervised  study  rather 
thw  five  with  the  other  plan.  This  would  allow  the  instructor  to 
care  for  ninety-six  students  under  the  sui>ervised  plan  against  ninety 
under  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  argued  that  the  difficulty  in 
handling  a  class  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  students 
in  the  class.  We  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  there  are 
other  factors  in  favor  of  supervised  study  which  have  not  been 
considered  in  making  this  comparison.  We  have  not  taken  into 
accoimt  the  teacher's  contact  with  the  student  during  the  study 
period  which  in  itself  is  a  strong  factor  in  balancing  the  increased 
difficulty  due  to  the  larger  number  in  the  class.  The  decreased 
number  of  failures  lessens  the  number  of  students  repeating  the 
subject  and  hence  lessens  the  number  of  students  to  be  handled  as 
weU  as  the  deadening  effect  that  such  students  have  on  the  other 
members  of  the  class.  Consultation  periods  were  kept  by  the 
instructor  during  which  members  of  both  classes  were  free  to  come 
for  help.  It  naturally  occurred  that  a  large  majority  of  these  calls 
came  from  members  of  the  unsui>ervised  class.  Such  i>eriods,  so 
necessary  under  the  ordinary  method,  would  be  needless  if  the 
supervised  method  were  used. 

The  foregoing  results  seem  to  warrant  the  statement  that 
supervised  study  of  mathematics  would  not  increase  the  expense  of 
instruction  as  much  as  some  have  supposed  and  that  the  students 
under  such  instruction  not  only  master  the  text  more  thoroughly 
but  are  more  able  to  take  the  initiative  in  new  work  than  are  the 
students  under  the  unsupervised  plan. 
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DANIEL  STARCH  AND  EDWARD  C  ELLIOTT 
Unhrenity  ol  Wmcaaain 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  variability  of  vahes 
placed  by  teachers  upon  examination  pai>ers.  The  first  two  dealt 
with  English  and  mathematics  respectively.'  The  present  investi- 
gation, dealing  with  work  in  history,  was  conducted  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  preceding  ones.  An  answer  paper 
written  as  a  final  examination  in  United  States  history  in  a  large 
high  school  in  Wisconsin  was  manifolded  by  plates  so  as  to  rqm>- 
duce  the  original  precisely  as  presented  by  the  pupiL 

Questions 

Write  <m  any  five  oi  the  seven  questions. 

X.  Contrast  the  motives  and  methods  of  settlement  oi  the  Frendi  and 
Enj^iah  cdonists  in  America. 

a.  (a)  Point  out  all  the  possible  points  of  dififerenoe  between  wfait  the 
Fngliah  and  American  idea  of  representative  government  was  about  1775. 
(6)  Give  two  concrete  illustrations  of  how  the  above  difference  caused  open 
friction. 

3.  (a)  Explain  dearly  what  the  British  i^an  oi  attack  for  1777  was. 
(May  be  outlined.)  (6)  Point  out  why  the  date,  October  17,  1777,  was  sod 
an  important  date  in  American  history. 

4.  Describe  the  "Period  of  Confederation.''  (a)  Name  of  instrument  of 
government  used.    (6)  Defects  in  i^an  as  proved  by  experience. 

5.  (a)  Trace  the  stq>s  leading  up  to  the  Federal  Convention,  (b)  What 
objections  were  given  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  ?  (c)  Why  is  the 
constitution  considered  such  a  "wonderful  instrument  of  government"  ? 

6.  (a)  Contrast  the  personal  characteristics  and  political  policies  of 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  (6)  What  was  Washington's  policy  rdative  to 
foreign  alliances  and  how  has  it  been  observed  since  that  time  ? 

7.  Describe  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  1800  as  to: 
(a)  various  industries  engaged  in;  (b)  their  relative  importance  and  why. 
(c)  Define  the  various  kinds  of  tariff,  (d)  Why  did  the  South  object  to  the 
protective  tariff? 

>D.  Starch  and  E.  C.  Elliott,  School  Reptew,  XX,  442-57;  XXI,  254-59. 
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[Reduced  to  ab<mt  one-half] 
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Answims^ 


I.  The  En^isli  settkn  that  came  to  America,  came  genexaDy  for  wealth, 
or  on  accocmt  oi  rdigiocis  penecatknis.  The  first  En^^ish  s^tlos  were  in 
seaxdi  oi  wealth  which  they  ftuled  to  find  along  the  American  coasts.  The 
French  came  tor  adventure  and  with  some  attonpt  <^  settlement.  Thej 
gain  the  tiiendlineas  of  the  Indians  from  the  start  bat  some  of  the  EoffiA 
tried  to  drive  the  native  inhabitants  before  than  as  they  intered  the  new 
land  and  travded  westward.  The  French  engaged  almost  from  the  start  in 
for  trading  and  in  exploring  expeditions  thru  Canada,  The  English  were  the 
downfaUen  nobles  who  came  to  this  country  in  hopes  of  regaining  their  wealth. 
They  kiiew  nothing  about  agriculture  and  therefore  starved  to  death  or  returned 
to  England.  The  French  landed  in  warmer  mcmths  prepared  for  ezplocatians 
and  adventure  which  resulted  in  better  settlements  at  first.  The  ^i^sh 
later  on  adopted  conditions  favorable  to  American  settlement. 

a.  The  En^lsh  thou^t  the  king  was  the  representative  of  the  people 
and  who  was  to  have  all  power.  The  American  idea  was  of  a  representative 
government  was  a  government  with  someone  at  the  head  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  oi  the  peof^  or  some  representatives  reprrjcnting  the  people.  That 
is,  the  passage  (^  the  stamp  act  by  England,  which  was  a  tax  upon  the  American 
peof^  without  representation.  The  EngKsh  government  sinq)ly  passed  the 
act  and  put  it  into  effect  without  asking  the  American  people  whether  or  not 
they  thou^t  it  just.  Another  instanre  was  the  tax  levied  upon  tea  imported 
into  American  colonies. 

3.  The  British  i^an  oi  attadc  for  ijyy  was  to  s^Mrate  the  New  gngUiMJ 
states  from  the  other  states  by  gaining  control  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Lake  Champlain  region.  This  was  to  be  done  by  sending  Howe  to  Pt»il«A«ipiw> 
who  was  to  receive  reinforcement  from  Clinton  left  at  New  York.  Buryoyne 
was  to  come  down  thru  the  Lake  Champlain  region  and  receive  h^  haat 
Cariton  of  Canada  and  from  St.  Lcger  by  way  of  the  MdiafriL  River.  The 
expedition  holed  because  of  the  few  men  left  with  Qinton,  the  jealoo^  d 
Caritcm  and  the  defeat  of  St.  Lcger.  (b)  The  date  Oct  ry,  1777  is  important 
in  Am.  history  because  it  is  the  date  beginning  the  indqiendenoeof  the  United 
States  and  also  setting  forth  capability  of  the  United  States  in  defending  herself 
against  other  «<>tvinft- 

6.  (a)  Jefferson  was  a  man  who  did  not  kx^  at  the  showy  side  of  life  the 
way  Hamilton  did.  His  dress  compared  with  that  of  Hamilton  was  poor, 
taking  under  omsideratiiMi  the  c^ces  hdd  by  Jefferson.  Jefferson  rode 
horseback  to  congress  and  tied  his  own  horse  iddie  Hamilton  thou^^t  he  shodd 
of  put  on  UKMre  style.  Jefferacm's  idea  was  peace  with  all  nations.  He  also 
qonpathized  with  the  French  ^riiich  were  revdting  at  this  time.  Hamflton 
althouj^  a  good  man  in  politics  seemed  to  adopt  unjust  methods  in  bringing 
forth  his  ways.  Hamilton  was  a  Federalist  and  Jefferson  a  republican.  Dur- 
ing one  dection  Hamilton  was  among  the  men  of  the  Federalist  party  who 

'The  errors  are  rq>roduced  as  in  the  origiDal. 
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planned  that  in  throwing  away  their  votes  would  bring  their  party  rq>re- 
sentatives  into  offices.  Their  plan  were  defeated  by  themselves  throwing  too 
many  votes  away. 

b)  Washingtons  policy  was  peace  with  all  nations,  and  an  independent 
nation  on  equal  terms  with  all  nations.  This  policy  has  be  followed  out  by 
presidents  following  him. 

7.  The  industries  engaged  in,  in  the  U.  S.  in  1800  are  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  fishing.  Commerce  was  about  this  time  beginning  to  take  an 
important  stand  in  industrial  conditions  in  U.  S.  Agriculture  was  impor- 
tant because  it  had  been  the  only  ocaq[>ation  of  the  American  people  and 
cotton  was  their  chief  export.  Fishing  was  of  somewhat  importance  but  not 
so  much  as  agriculture  and  commerce. 

(c)  The  various  tariffs  are  tariffs  for  protection  and  revenue.  Tariff  for 
protection  is  a  duty  levied  upon  goods  imported  into  the  country  to  bring 
the  outside  manufactured  articles  up  to  a  hi^ier  price  than  the  articles  manu- 
facture in  the  U.  S.  Tariff  for  revenue  is  a  duty  on  imports  or  exports  as 
a  tax  to  help  pay  government  e]q>enses. 

(i)  The  south  objected  to  protective  tariff  because  it  meant  exporta- 
tion €d  their  cotton  to  Am.  ports  which  paid  less,  the  journey  was  more 
dangerous,  and  the  north  would  be  re^>ing  all  the  benefits.  The  overlan 
route  to  the  northern  states  was  in  such  a  condition  it  could  not  be  traveled 
upon.  The  water  routs  contain  dangerous  points  and  the  south  would  have 
to  sell  to  the  northern  ports  cheaper  than  to  England  and  then  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  manufactured  article. 

A  set  of  questions  and  a  copy  of  the  answer  paper  were  sent  to 
some  two  hundred  high  schools  in  the  Middle  West  with  the  request 
that  the  principal  teacher  of  history  grade  this  paper  according  to 
the  practices  and  standards  of  the  school. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  papers  were  returned.  Eight 
could  not  be  used  because  the  data  were  incomplete.  Seventy 
were  returned  from  schools  whose  passing  grade  was  75,  twenty 
from  schools  whose  passing  grade  was  70,  twenty  from  schools 
whose  passing  grade  was  80,  and  four  from  schools  whose  passing 
grade  was  65.  The  comments  and  criticisms  on  the  returned 
papers  show  that  they  were  evaluated  with  much  care  and  dis- 
crimination. 

The  values  assigned  by  the  seventy  schools  whose  passing  grade 
was  75  are  shown  in  the  distribution  chart  of  Fig.  i.  The  range  of 
the  grades  is  indicated  along  the  base  line  and  the  nimiber  of  schools 
assigning  a  given  grade  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  dots  above 
that  grade.    Thus  the  grade  70  was  given  to  the  paper  by  six 
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different  schools  and  the  grade  71  by  three  different  schoob,  etc. 
The  distribution  of  these  marks  is  very  similar  to  that  found  for 
the  English  and  mathematics  papers.  The  extreme  range  extends 
from  43  to  92,  The  median  value  is  70.8  and  the  probable  error 
is  7.7. 


•     •    •    •    •••      ••••      •••    ••< 

^  ••  to  70  M  to 

PlO.  I 

The  values  assigned  by  the  twenty  schools  whose  passing  grade 
was  80  are  70,  70,  83,  84,  80,  75,  71,  85,  62,  50,  53,  65,  80,  76,  75, 
72,  SSy  7S»  78,  75.  The  median  grade  is  74.8.  The  values  assigned 
by  the  twenty  schools  whose  passing  grade  was  75  are  45,  60,  51, 
6S,  72,  75,  6s,  63»  61, 18,  35,  88,  77,  77, 48,  66,  70,  67,  67,  55.  The 
median  grade  is  65.  The  four  schools  whose  passing  grade  was 
65  returned  marks  of  66,  40,  76,  and  52. 

The  chief  results  of  this  series  of  investigations  may  be 
smnmarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  marks  assigned  to  the  same  paper  by  different  teachers 
vary  enormously,  in  fact  much  more  widely  than  the  average  teacher 
would  anticipate.  The  fii^dings  with  the  history  paper  fully 
corroborate  the  findings  with  the  English  and  mathematics  papers. 
The  range  and  distribution  of  the  marks  of  papers  in  these  three 
subjects  are  almost  identical.  The  extremes  in  each  case  extend 
nearly  over  the  entire  marking  scale. 

2.  The  variability  or  imreliability  of  marks  is  as  great  in  one 
subject  as  in  another.  Contrary  to  current  belief,  grades  in 
mathematics  are  as  xmreliable  as  grades  in  language  or  in  history. 
The  probable  error  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  subjects,  being 
5.4  for  the  English  grades,  7.5  for  the  mathematics  grades,  and 
7 . 7  for  the  history  grades.  Hence  the  variability  of  marks  is  not 
a  fxmction  of  the  subject  but  a  function  of  the  examiner  and  of  the 
method  of  examination. 

3.  The  inunense  variability  of  marks  tends  obviously  to  cast 
considerable  discredit  upon  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  our  present 
methods  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  work  in  school.  No  matter 
how  much  anyone  may  wish  to  minimize  the  utility  of  ma^s, 
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they  have,  nevertheless,  an  indispensable  administrative  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  and  a  real  personal  value  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pupil. 

The  chaotic  status  revealed  by  our  present  inquiry  raises  two 
rather  important  questions:  First,  what  are  the  factors  that  pro- 
duce such  wide  divergences  in  the  evaluation  of  school  work? 
And  second,  what  may  be  done  to  secure  greater  uniformity  and 
more  objective  reliability  ? 

An  answer  to  the  first  question  has  been  worked  out  by  means 
of  tests  conducted  by  one  of  the  writers'  and  published  elsewhere. 
These  residts  may  be  briefly  quoted  here.  There  are  four  major 
factors  that  produce  the  variability  of  marks:  ''(i)  Differences 
among  the  standards  of  different  schools,  (2)  differences  among 
the  standards  of  different  teachers,  (3)  differences  in  the  relative 
values  placed  by  different  teachers  upon  various  elements  in  a 
I)aper,  including  content  and  form,  and  (4)  differences  due  to  the 
pure  inability  to  distinguish  between  closely  allied  degrees  of 
merit."  Taking  the  probable  error  of  5.4  found  for  the  English 
grades,  the  special  tests  showed  that  the  ^'fourth  factor  con- 
tributes 2 . 2  points,  the  third  2 .  i  points,  the  second  i .0  point,  and 
the  first  practically  nothing*  toward  the  total"  probable  error. 
Hence  the  largest  factors  are  the  fourth,  third,  and  second. 

The  second  problem  is  more  difficult  to  solve.  One  suggestion 
would  be  the  adoption  by  all  schools  of  some  imif orm  marking 
system  such  as  is  outlined  in  the  article  just  quoted;'  that  is,  in 
brief,  the  adoption  of  a  scale  with  a  definite  number  of  steps  and 
the  preparation  of  a  standard  curve  or  table  showing  the  number 
of  times  each  particular  step  shoidd  in  the  long  run  be  assigned. 
Courses  in  education  should  give  instruction  regarding  the  technique 
and  methods  of  marking  and  evaluating  school  work.  Teachers 
could  thus  be  led  to  appreciate  the  problems  involved  and  to  make 
efforts  toward  greater  imiformity. 

Another  possible  suggestion  would  be  the  development  and 
general  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  efficiency 
in  all  subjects  similar  to  the  ones  already  devised  for  arithmetic, 
composition,  and  handwriting. 

>D.  Starch,  'The  Reliability  and  Distribution  of  Grades,"  ScUnu,  XXXVIII, 
630-36. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FREDERIC  LOCARD 
Hyde  Park  Bi^  School,  Chicago,  niinois 


The  two  questions  at  issue  are:  Is  it  possible  to  teach  Froich— 
I  mean  conversational  French — ^in  the  public  hi^  schools? 
Admitting  it  to  be  possible,  is  it  advisable  ? 

It  seems  now  fully  demonstrated  that  the  public  hi^  school  has 
become  the  university  of  the  middle  class,  for  statistics  prove  that 
scarcely  4  per  cait  of  the  public  hi^-school  students,  after  gradua- 
tion, enter  the  universities  or  colleges.  Therefore  the  large  majority 
of  the  students  who  pass  through  the  public  high  schools  come  oat 
of  the  middle  class,  and  seem  satisfied  with  the  elementary  education 
they  receive  in  that  public  institution.  They  consider  themselves 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life.  In  my  judgment,  they 
ought  to  be,  provided  they  avail  themselves  of  the  mutiple  advan- 
tages so  generously  offered  them  by  modem  popular  education. 

Now,  the  question  arises:  Who  is  the  person  best  qualified  to 
teach  conversational  Froich  ?  It  seems  rational  to  say  that  Frendi 
nationality,  backed  by  education  and  experience,  is  the  absolute 
requisite  for  any  person  who  claims  to  teach  French.  A  German, 
an  American,  a  Japanese  may  have  mastered  the  French  language 
to  some  extent,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  standard  of  his  pro- 
nunciation will  be  always  below  that  of  any  native  Frenchman. 

The  next  question  is:  Is  French  taiight  in  the  public  high  sdux^ 
by  native  teachers  ?  To  answer  that  question,  I  shall  take  the  dty 
of  Chicago  as  an  illustration. 

There  are  23  teachers  of  French  scattered  in  the  21  public  hi^ 
schools  of  the  dty  of  Chicago.  Out  of  these  23  teachers  4  are 
French  bom,  and  may  consequently  be  considered  capable  of 
imparting  French  pronxmdation  to  their  pupils.  The  other  19 
are  dther  American,  German,  Irish,  or  of  any  nationality  excq>t 
French.    Some  of  them  may  speak  French,  but  none  of  them  is 
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willing  to  boast  of  it  They  use  their  French  with  wise  discretion 
and  creditable  modesty,  and  rather  depend  on  their  grammar  and 
lexicons  to  make  up  for  their  deficiency. 

For  the  use  of  those  teachers,  the  authors  of  the  books  placed 
in  their  hands  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ever-obliging  pub- 
lishers, imagined  a  certain  figurative  pronimdation,  a  sort  of 
phonetic  code,  q)elled  in  hieroglyphic  signs,  placed  next  to  each 
French  word  in  the  vocabulary.  This  is  intended  to  imitate 
French  soimds  and  inflections.  To  me,  this  soimds  more  like 
Chinese,  althoiigh,  I  must  confess,  I  have  a  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  that  language.  To  the  French-bom  teacher,  this  grotesque 
arrangement  is  an  object  of  horror,  as  it  hinders  him  seriously  in 
his  work  because  of  its  irresistible  attraction  for  the  majority  of  his 
pupils  who,  in  spite  of  rq)eated  warnings,  are  boimd  to  resort  to  it 
outside  of  the  classroom.  Moreover,  it  has  the  disastrous  effect  of 
creating  in  the  mind  of  the  students  such  confusion  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  them  to  spell  a  French  word  correctly.  By  means  of 
this  scientific  device,  those  teachers  are  expected  to  inculcate  in 
their  students  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  language  of 
Molidre  and  Victor  Hugo  I 

Out  of  the  five  French-bom  teachers  referred  to  above,  four  have 
passed  the  fifty  mark  some  years  ago,  which  means  that  their 
teaching  days  are  numbered.  When  they  drop  out  of  active  service, 
they  will  be  replaced  by  substitutes,  imtil  the  whole  French  ti^arhing 
body  is  in  the  grip  of  the  mysterious  code  of  imitative  pronunciation. 

Such  are  the  present  conditions  of  French  teaching  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  Chicago,  and  Chicago  may  well  congratulate  itself, 
for  there  is  not  another  dty  in  the  West  Uiat  can  boast  of  so  many 
native  French  teachers  in  its  public  high  schools.  I  took  this  one 
'city  only  as  an  example.    Ab  una  disce  omnes. 

Therefore  it  appears  evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  study  of  French  in  90  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  will  be  on  the  same  footing  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
This  must  come  to  pass. 

This  state  of  thing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  number  of 
French  people  who  emigrate  into  this  coxmtry  stop  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  and  settle 
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there.  A  few  venture  to  the  Middle  West,  none  to  the  far  West 
In  fact  the  French  are  poor  colonists;  they  rarely  desert  their  native 
land.  The  number  of  French  people  living  in  Chicago  is  very 
limited;  they  belong,  mostly,  to  the  working  class,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  thrifty  and  law-abiding.  Some  of  them  excel  in  the  culinaiy 
art  where  their  services  are  highly  appreciated  and  amazingly  cxnst- 
pensated.  In  comparison,  the  native  French  teachers  make  a  poor 
showing. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  the 
American  public  high  schools,  so  far  as  the  speaking  of  it  is  cxm- 
cemed,  is  impracticable,  utterly  impossible,  absolutely  hopeless. 
It  is  a  dream,  and  should  be  sent  back  to  dreamland,  where  it 
belongs.  The  days  of  the  French-bom  teachers  are  nearly  over; 
none  will  come  to  succeed  them,  and,  after  all,  it  is  just  as  weO, 
as  their  deficiency  in  English  pronunciation  and  ignorance  of  the 
American  temperament  make  them  utterly  unfit  for  good  discq>Iine. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  French  taught  in  the  Denver  public  high  schools.  A  giri  was 
introduced  to  me  who  had  graduated  a  few  months  before,  and  was 
on  her  way  to  Smith  College.  I  profess  the  highest  re^)ect  for  the 
Denver  high  schools  and  do  not  mean  in  the  least  to  q)eak  in  dis- 
paragement of  them,  but,  to  be  polite,  I  must  say  that  the  French 
spoken  by  that  Denver  girl  was  rather  picturesque.  Decidedly,  the 
Denver  brand  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  Chicago  article! 

I  can  fairly  imagine  how  she  was  received  by  the  sophisticated 
French  professors  of  the  aristocratic  eastern  instituticm.  For  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  small  nimiber  of  graduates  from  certain 
Chicago  high  schools  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Smith  French 
professors,  but  the  supidy  is  limited,  and  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Real  French  speaking  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  publk 
high  schools.  French  will  figure  only  as  an  ornament  in  the  officud 
curriculum,  ^thin  ten  years,  it  will  be  classed  among  the  dead 
languages.  A  few  faithful  lovers  of  the  French  language  will  find 
an  everlasting  consolation  in  the  phonograph,  the  always  hancfy 
professor  with  the  genuine  Parisian  twang. 

The  second  question  now  arises:  Is  conversational  Frendi  m 
the  public  high  schools  advisable?  For  this  question  I  shall 
again  take  Chicago  as  an  illustration^ 
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What  are  the  means  by  which  a  student  can  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  a  certain  subject  for  an  indefinite  period  after  leaving 
the  high  school?  I  know  of  only  two:  either  by  conversing, 
^>eaking,  attending  lectures,  participating  in  conversations  and 
debates,  or  by  reading  and  writing. 

Out  of  the  two  thousand  pupils  who  graduate  every  year  from 
the  Chicago  public  high  schools,  97  per  cent  belong  to  the  middle 
and  the  working  classes,  people  in  various  stations  in  life,  some  in 
good  drcumstances,  some  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  some  poor. 
The  other  3  per  cait  are  the  wealthy,  those  who  move  in  high  society, 
travel,  go  abroad,  tour  around  the  world,  thus  keeping  up,  improv- 
ing, and  completing  their  education  through  the  ever-changing 
scenes  and  spectacles  displayed  before  them. 

The  97  per  cent  who  compose  the  large  majority  will,  shortly 
after  leaving  school,  scatter  in  every  direction,  entering  various 
careers  and  professions.  A  great  number  take  a  course  at  some 
business  college,  whidi  opens  for  them  a  large  field  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Now,  is  this  great  mass  of  former  Frendi  students  liable  ever  to 
practice  the  study  of  French  in  its  conversational  form  ?  Will  they 
move  in  society  where  French  is  spoken  ?  Can  they  afford  French 
professors,  tutors,  or  companions  ?  Will  they  go  to  France  to  prac- 
tice their  French  ?  Will  they  find  in  this  or  other  cities  occasions 
to  practice  it,  or  attend  meetings,  lectures,  or  plays  in  French  ?  In 
short,  is  there  any  chance,  any  probability,  of  their  finding  a  prac^ 
tical  use  or  application  of  the  French  they  have  learned  to  speak 
in  the  public  high  schools  ? 

No,  the  frail  sentences  they  had  at  their  command  will  soon 
vanish  for  lack  of  practice,  and  a  year  after  leaving  school,  no  trace, 
no  vestige  of  them  will  be  left.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
himdreds,  nay,  thousands  of  former  French  students  stand  ready 
to  bear  out  my  statement.  They  are  now  sorry  for  the  many  weeks 
and  months  they  were  xmconsdously  and  foolishly  made  to  waste 
in  phonetics,  in  superhuman  efforts  to  acquire  a  pronunciation  for 
which  they  have  no  use,  to  the  detriment  of  a  thoroiigh  training 
in  grammar  which  would  now  enable  them  to  apply  their  study  of 
French  to  some  practical  use,  that  is,  to  reading  the  French  language 
either  in  the  fields  of  science,  commerce,  and  industry,  or  in  the 
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realm  of  literature,  from  the  great  French  dasdcs  to  the  romam  en 
vogue  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  combine  conversational  and  grammatiad 
French  in  a  dass  of  forty  pupils,  especially  if,  in  compliance  with 
certain  orders,  French  must  be  the  exclusive  language  of  the  class- 
room at  the  very  start,  and  the  use  of  English  stridly  prohibited. 
The  session  opens  with  the  inevitable  drill  in  phonetics,  then  the 
wave  of  painful  and  laborious  questions  and  answers  is  fairly  under 
way  when  the  bell  rings  and  the  47-minute  session  is  over,  and  the 
grammar  is  left  in  the  cold — ^I  mean  in  the  desk.  But  I  must  say 
mostof  the  pupils  are  strongly  in  favor  of  that  method;  it  naturally 
appeals  to  them,  for  it  nearly  does  away  with  the  grammar,  and 
young  people  hate  grammar,  as  proved  by  their  blatant  deficiency 
in  English. 

An  attempt  to  teach  both  grammatical  and  conversati<xial 
French  in  a  large  dass,  and  teach  both  omrectly  and  thorough, 
is  a  fruitless  attempt;  one  must  be  detrimental  to  the  other;  the 
intellectual  dement  is  too  heterogeneous  or  refractory;  the  general 
spirit  lacks  congeniality,  harmony,  and  uniformity.  The  popu- 
larity of  that  teaching  under  such  conditions  is  based  exclusively 
on  its  groimdless  reputation  and  decdtful  attractiveness. 

In  the  public  hi^  schools  of  France,  English  is  taiight  according 
to  that  method,  and  with  great  success.  Teachers  are  not  allowed 
to  use  French  in  the  classroom.  In  Paris,  as  in  abnost  all  the  large 
dties  of  France,  English  is  spoken  in  every  shop,  caf6,  restaurant, 
theater,  and  public  building.  In  Paris  alone,  there  is  an  English- 
speaking  population  of  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  thousand  perscms, 
and  one  can  make  the  trip  from  Paris  to  London  in  six  hours. 
In  Chicago,  the  French-speaking  population  is  limited  to  about 
three  hxmdred,  and  it  takes  at  least  ten  days  to  cover. the  four 
thousand  miles  that  separate  the  metropolis  of  the  West  from  the 
capital  of  France. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  more  German  spoken  in  Chicago 
than  in  Berlin.  I  suppose  this  refers  to  the  quantity.  It  shows 
that,  in  order  to  practice  the  study  of  German,  a  pupil  has  only  to 
go  out  of  his  home  and  talk  German  to  the  first  person  he  meets. 
If  he  fails  in  his  attempt,  he  is  sure  to  be  successful  in  a  second 
encoxmter. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Frendi  speaking  is  successful^ 
tau^t  in  private  schools,  where  classes  are  very  small,  and  pupils 
are  paying  a  good  price  for  what  is  considered  a  sodal  accomplish- 
ment. The  high  school  is  a  public,  and,  therefore,  a  democratic 
institution,  from  which  ''fads"  ought  to  be  ''kicked  out,"  to  use 
the  rather  emphatic  expression  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education.  When  pupils  take  up  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  public  high  schools,  they  do  not  do  so  with 
the  expectation  of  ever  using  those  languages  in  their  daily  life, 
whether  it  be  in  Chicago,  Denver,  or  San  Francisco.  Those  lan- 
guages are  taught  with  a  view  to  training  the  mind,  impressing  their 
relation  with  the  English  language,  and  explaining  the  etymology 
of  most  of  the  words  applied  to  sciences  and  modem  inventions. 

Sad  though  it  be,  97  per  cent  of  the  students  of  French  in  the 
public  high  schools  will  make  no  more  use  of  Frendi  in  their  daily 
Hfe  than  they  will  of  Latin  and  Greek,  so  far  as  speaking  French 
is  concerned,  owing  to  the  deplorable  fact  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  put  it  into  practice  and  will  naturally  and  imquestionably 
forget  it.  Therefore,  conversational  French  in  the  public  high 
schools  should  be  classed  among  the  "fads."  A  truly  democratic 
educational  system  is  foimded  on  practical,  rational,  and  permanent 
instruction  rather  than  short-lived  social  accomplishments. 

A  French-bom  teacher  wotild  find  much  more  satisfaction  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  method  employed  in  private  schools  to  the 
large  classes  which  confront  him  in  the  high  schools,  were  this 
adaptation  a  possibility.  The  immediate  results  are  gratifjring, 
and  apparently  convincing.  On  a  visitor  it  has  an  astounding 
effect,  especially  if  the  visitor  has  only  a  slight  smattering  of 
French.  He  will  follow  the  proceedings  with  intense  interest; 
he  will  be  amused  by  the  eagemess  of  the  students  to  answer  ques- 
tions; he  will  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  cheerful  atmosphere 
of  the  classroom;  he  will  enjoy  the  show;  he  will  find  no  words  to 
express  his  admiration  for  the  teacher  and  his  method.  And  if 
he  is,  perchance,  a  man  of  standing  and  influence,  he  will  occasion- 
ally say  a  good  word  for  that  teacher:  it  may  help  his  promotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  grammar  is  a  dry  subject.  Syntax  contains 
no  poetry.    Idioms  are  not  conducive  to  humor.    On  a  visitor 
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the  impression  will  be  oppressively  tiresome,  especially  if  he  hqypens 
to  be  a  former  ''flmiker"  in  English.  He  will  soon  yawn  dis- 
tressingly, and  furtively  sneak  away  from  the  room,  carrying  with 
him  a  most  pitiable  opinion  of  the  teacher  and  his  modus  docendi. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  mastered  hb  own  language,  if  he 
finds  intellectual  enjoyment  in  comi>arative  philology,  he  wiD 
follow  with  interest  the  vivid  demonstrations  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  lively  and  instructive  discussions  they  arouse  among  the 
students,  the  Latin  quotations  and  the  etymological  study  derived 
therefrom,  the  careful  analysis  of  every  part  of  speech,  the  logkai 
construction  of  every  sentence — ^in  sho^,  all  that  helps  train  the 
mind  and  enables  the  student  to  acquire  a  perfect  and  permanent 
imderstanding  of  a  modem  language  of  high  standard. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  after  one  year  of  a  thorough  gram- 
matical training,  French  could  easily  be  the  language  of  the  class- 
room the  second  year,  providing  the  teacher  in  charge  happened 
to  speak  French,  which  is  seldom  the  case. 

However  modem  a  language  may  be,  it  will  fall  into  desuetude 
in  coxmtries  where  its  \ise  is  occasional,  and  eventually  become 
discarded.  All  the  good-will  and  heroic  efforts  of  a  handful  of 
teachers  to  keep  it  alive  will  prove  powerless,  and  thdr  laudable 
ambition  will  have  to  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

The  exclusive  private  schools  and  fashionable  coU^es  wOl 
remain  the  final  home  of  conversational  French  in  this  country, 
while  the  democratic  public  schools,  both  elementary  and  bx^ 
will  keep  on  being  the  educational  melting-pot  for  children  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  conditions,  where  German  is  an  established 
necessity  and  French  an  unknown  luxury. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  regrettable  fact  that,  for  reasons  explained 
above,  French  is  so  rarely  spoken  in  the  United  States,  France 
stands  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  French 
language  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  instmctive  living  languages. 

That  French  literature  is  appreciated  and  enjoyed  in  the  dty 
of  Chicago  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nine  thousand  persons, 
mostly  students  or  former  students,  applied  for  French  books  at  the 
public  library  alone  during  the  year  1912.  Those  nine  thousand 
people  were  either  unable  to  speak  French  or  to  find  anyone  with 
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whom  to  speak  French,  but  they  found  in  the  public  library  the 
key  to  matchless  treasures  in  every  line  of  trade,  industry,  science, 
art,  and  letters. 

As  a  matter  of  observation,  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  inquire  from  a  few  among  the  large  number 
of  beginners  what  their  object  and  purpose  were  in  choosing  French 
from  the  list  of  studies.  Their  answers  do  not  vary  materially. 
It  happened  that  "French  fitted  their  program,"  or  they  heard 
that  French  was  "cute,"  or  they  were  told  French  was  a  "dnch." 
After  a  week  or  so,  however,  a  goo4  many  rea^ze  that  French  is 
far  from  being  a  "dnch,"  in  spite  of  its  probable  "cuteness,"  and 
they  hurriedly  drop  it,  and  replace  it  by  whatever  presents  itself. 
On  being  asked  whether  their  parents  had  been  instrumental  in 
their  selection  of  French,  those  pupils,  unhesitatingly,  answer 
that  their  parents  never  interfered,  never  bothered  with  their 
children's  course  of  studies,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose 
whatever  they  pleased. 

Were  the  parents  interviewed  on  the  subject,  the  mother  would 
say  she  highly  approves  her  daughter's  selection  of  French  on  the 
ground  that  the  family  may  some  day  take  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  the 
girl  would  be  of  priceless  assistance  in  getting  information  from  the 
chauffeurs,  and  in  translating  the  various  menus  in  the  restaurants. 
The  father  flatly  refuses  to  be  interviewed. 

This  is  all  one  can  gather  about  their  conception  of  the  practical 
use  of  a  foreign  language.  This  seems  to  be  the  full  extent  of  their 
interpretation  of  intellectual  culture. 

I  have  no  authority  to  discuss  here  the  momentous  problem  of 
elementary  education.  I  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  venture 
the  opinion  that  so  long  as  parents  display  such  gross  ignorance 
and  criminal  indifference  toward  their  children's  education,  there 
will  be  no  hope  for  improvement  in  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs. 

It  may  easily  be  predicted  that  a  perfect  entente  and  intelligent 
co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers  would  result  in  wonder- 
ful changes.  From  such  a  collaboration  would  rise  a  new  genera- 
tion whose  standard  in  scholarship  and  achievement  in  ethics  and 
morals  would  form  a  wholesome  contrast  with  the  now-existing 
conditions. 
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A  recent  investigation  in  a  large  high  school  of  the  Mddk 
West  offers  additional  material  for  discussion  in  connecticm  with 
the  interesting  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  scholar- 
ship of  students  and  their  use  of  tobacco.  The  facts  were  suj^Hed 
by  the  one  hundred  and  three  boys  of  the  Senior  dass.  The  per- 
centage of  error  in  the  statements  given  is  probably  small,  because 
in  the  first  place  the  friendly  relations  between  the  instructor  and 
his  pupils  were  favorable  inc^itives  to  truthful  answers  to  the 
questions  that  were  asked;  in  the  second  place,  the  boys  were 
assured  that  any  information  which  they  might  give  would  be  used 
for  statistical  purposes  only,  and  would  not  be  used  in  any  way  to 
embarrass  or  to  discredit  them;  in  the  third  place,  the  answ^s 
were  secured  by  a  personal  interview  with  each  boy  and  not  by 
the  usual  questionnaire  method. 

The  following  questions  were  asked: 

(x)  Do  you  smoke  now,  or  have  you  ever  smoked,  cigarettes,  dgars,  or 
pipe? 

(a)  How  old  were  you  when  you  smoked  for  the  first  time? 

(3)  How  long  did  you  continue  to  smoke  ? 

In  addition,  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  boys  were  asked  to  tdl  why 
they  refrained  from  smoking;  why  they  smoke  now;  or  why  they  stopped 
smoking  after  having  begun  it. 

The  instructor  then  secured  from  the  official  school  records 
the  general  average  in  scholarship  for  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  three  boys  for  the  first  term  of  the  present  year— a  period  of 
about  five  months  from  September,  191 2,  to  February,  1913. 
From  these  two  sources — the  answers  of  the  boys  and  the  c&obI 
records  of  the  school — the  following  simmiary  was  made: 

X.  Total  number  of  bo3rs  included  in  the  report  (class  of  1913)9 103. 

2.  Number  of  boys  who  smoke,  45;  or  43. 7  per  cent  of  the  totaL 

3.  Number  of  boys  who  do  not  smoke,  58;  or  56.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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4.  Average  scholarship  record  for  the  first  term  (1912-13)  for  the  total 
number  (103),  78.3  per  cent. 

5.  Average  scholarship  record  for  the  first  term  (1912-13)  for  those  who 
smoke  (45),  77. 2  per  cent. 

6.  Average  scholarship  record  for  the  first  term  (191 2-13)  for  the  non- 
smokers  (58),  79. 1  per  cent. 

7.  Number  of  smokers  with  scholarship  record  over  90  per  cent,  2  (i .  9  per 
cent  of  the  total;  25  per  cent  of  the  group). 

8.  Number  of  non-smokers  with  scholarship  record  over  90  per  cent,  6  (5.8 
per  cent  of  the  total;  75  per  cent  of  the  group). 

9.  Number  of  smokers  with  scholarship  record  below  70  per  cent,  8  (7 . 8  per 
cent  of  the  total;  61.5  per  cent  of  the  group). 

10.  Number  of  non-smokers  with  scholarship  record  below  70  per  cent,  5 
(4. 9  per  cent  of  the  total;  38. 5  per  cent  of  the  group). 

11.  Average  scholarship  record  for  the  8  failiures  among  the  smokers,  66. 9  per 
cent. 

13.  Average  scholarship  record  for  the  5  failures  among  the  non-smokers,  69.4 
percent. 

13.  Average  scholarship  record  for  those  who  have  never  smoked  (21),  81.6 
per  cent. 

14.  Average  scholarship  record  for  those  who  formerly  smoked  and  then 
quit  (37),  77.7  per  cent. 

15.  The  first  five  in  rank  among  the  whole  number  (103)  are  non-smokers. 

16.  The  lowest  six  in  rank  among  the  whole  number  (103)  are  smokers. 

17.  The  highest  three  in  rank  among  the  whole  number  (103)  have  never 
smoked. 

18.  Of  the  upper  one-fifth  of  the  class  (21  out  of  103), 

(a)  8  are  smokers — 7.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  38.  i  per  cent  of  the  group. 
(6)  13  are  non-smokers — 12.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  61.9  per  cent  of  the 
group. 

19.  Of  the  upper  one-half  of  the  class  (53  out  of  103), 

(a)  21  are  smokers — 20. 4  per  cent  of  the  total,  39. 6  per  cent  of  the  group, 
(ft)  32  are  non-smokers— 31.  i  per  cent  of  the  total,  60.4  per  cent  of  the 
group. 

20.  Of  the  lower  one-half  of  the  class  (50  out  of  103), 

(a)  24  are  smokers— 23.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  48  per  cent  of  the  group. 

{b)  26  are  non-smokers— 25 . 2  per  cent  of  the  total,  52  per  cent  of  the  group. 
31.  Number  of  present  smokers  who  began  to  smoke  at  13  years  or  under,  18. 
33.  Scholarship  of  present  smokers  who  began  to  smoke  at  13  years  or  imder 

(i8)»  75-3  per  cent. 

33.  Number  of  present  smokers  who  began  to  smoke  at  14  years  or  over,  27. 

34.  Scholarship  of  present  smokers  who  began  to  smoke  at  14  years  or  over 
(27),  78.5  percent. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  every  one  of  the  comparisons  between 
the  class  of  smokers  and  the  dass  of  non-smokers,  the  advantage 
in  scholarship  lies  with  the  non-smokers.  In  the  first  place  the 
general  average  for  the  fifty-eight  non-smokers  is  1.9  per  cent 
higher  than  the  general  average  for  the  forty-five  smokers.  Even 
the  failures  among  the  non-smokers,  with  an  average  of  69.4  per 
cent,  rank  higher  than  the  smokers  who  fail,  for  the  latter  have 
an  average  of  only  66.9  per  cent.  In  each  of  the  groups  where 
comparison  was  made,  the  non-smokers  make  the  better  showiog, 
as  is  evident  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 


Non-smokers — 
Eipected  percentage 
Actual  percentage. . 
Smokers — 
Eipected  percentage 
Actual  percentage. . 


00  per 
cent  or 
Above 


S6.3 
75. o 

43.7 
25.0 


S6.3 
61.9 

43.7 
38.1 


TJpptt 
Omm 


56.3 
60.4 

43.7 
39.6 


Loner 


Fefluies 


56.3 
52.0 

43.7 
48.0 


56.3 
38s 

43-7 
61. S 


Fint 
Fhe 


56.3 
100. o 

43  7 
0.0 


Sis 


S6-3 
0.0 

43-7 

lOO.O 


The  "expected  percentage"  is  the  same  as  the  percentage  <rf 
the  smokers  or  of  the  non-smokers  in  the  total  number.  If  there 
were  no  alternative  causes,  this  general  percentage  would  be 
uniform  throughout  all  the  groups.  For  that  reason  it  is  called 
the  "expected  percentage."  Note  that  in  the  higher  groups— i,  2, 
3,  and  6  of  the  table — the  non-smokers  exceed  the  expected  per- 
centage and  in  the  lower  groups— 4,  5,  and  7  of  the  table— they 
fall  below  the  expected  percentage,  whereas  the  smokers  reverse 
this  record  by  falling  below  the  expected  in  the  higher  grotips  and 
by  exceeding  the  expected  in  the  lower  groups. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question— "How  old  were  you  whca 
you  smoked  for  the  first  time?"— the  answers  show  that  some 
boy  yielded  to  the  temptation  at  ahnost  every  age  from  ax  to 
eighteen.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  one  hundred  and  three, 
eighty-two  have  smoked  at  some  time  or  other.  Thirty-seven 
of  these  have  abandoned  the  practice.  The  age  of  sixteen  was  the 
most  dangerous  age,  as  Table  II  shows. 
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Some  of  the  former  smokers  report  that  one  experience  with 
tobacco  was  enough  for  them,  while  others  report  that  they  have 
continued  the  practice  of  using  tobacco  for  years. 

The  reasons  given  for  refraining  from  smoking  altogether  or 
for  discontinuing  the  practice  are  most  interesting.  Several  boys 
state  that  they  promised  their  parents  to  abstain  and  that  they 
have  kept  the  pledge.  A  pledge  to  mother  or  father  seems  to  be  a 
good  anchor  for  a  boy.  Some  boys  stopped  smoking  because  they 
realized  that  the  practice  was  injurious;  still  others  say  that 
''there  was  nothing  in  it''  for  them.  One  boy  frankly  says  that 
he  was  caught  and  that  he  has  had  no  desire  since;  another  says 
naively  that  smoking  made  him  sick.  The  influence  of  a  good 
companion  is  shown  in  the  frank  confession  of  a  boy  who  reports 
that  it  was  through  the  good  coimsel  of  a  classmate  that  he  was 
led  to  abandon  the  practice. 

TABLE  n 


Age 

6 

7 

8 

9 

zo 

zz 

Z9 

X3 

X4 

X5 

z6 

XT 

z8 

Began  to  smoke. . 

I 

2 

0 

3 

8 

4 

ZI 

4 

II 

II 

14 

II 

3 

The  nimiber  involved  in  the  present  inquiry  is  too  small  to 
warrant  any  dogmatic  statements  or  to  justify  any  positive  con- 
clusions. The  facts,  however,  do  raise  certain  queries  in  the  mind. 
For  example,  one  wonders  wheAer  the  habit  of  smoking  is  the 
cause  of  low  scholarship,  or  whether  there  are  several  concomitant 
causes.  One  wonders,  again,  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
common  cause  out  of  which  issue  independently  both  smoking 
and  low  scholarship.  There  comes  a  time  to  many  boys  when  they 
no  longer  hold  themselves  to  such  strict  adherence  to  their  ideals 
as  formerly;  when  they  do  not  keep  as  firm  a  grip  upon  Aeir 
conduct;  when  they  do  not  hold  themselves  to  such  strict  accoxmta- 
bility;  when  they  allow  a  certain  relaxation  of  self-control.  May 
not  this  lowering  of  personal  standards  of  conduct,  this  relaxation 
of  self-control,  accoxmt  for  the  habit  of  smoking,  for  low  scholarship, 
and  perhaps  for  other  unfortunate  habits  of  boys?  If  this  be 
true,  we  are  face  to  face  again  with  the  old  problems.  How  can  a 
boy  be  taught  self-control?  How  can  high  ideals  be  made  the 
ruling  principles  in  the  life  of  a  boy? 
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MODERN-LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

When  the  first  normal  schook  were  founded  in  the  United  States  in 
the  late  thirties  and  early  forties  of  the  past  century,  the  modem  lan- 
guages were  not  made  a  part  of  the  currioilum  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  no  great  demand  for  teachers  in  these  subjects  in  the  secondary 
schook.  But  as  time  passed,  and  the  courses  were  enlarged  and 
broadened,  and  as  the  modem  tongues  became  a  part  of  the  course  in 
our  public  secondary  schook,  French  and  German  were  added  to  the 
normal-school  training,  along  with  Latin  and  Greek. 

It  k  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  under  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  education  and  educational  methods  in  normal  schook  the 
method  of  instruction  in  modem  languages  has  shown  improvement 
beyond  that  foimd  in  the  collies  and  universities,  which  until  late 
years  have  made  but  little  of  the  study  of  methods. 

Thk  problem  may  be  approached  in  various  ways  but  it  must  be 
solved,  no  doubt,  by  a  combination  of  several  methods.  The  best 
method  would  be  personal  visitation  of  the  classrooms  by  a  competent 
judge.  But  since  no  one  person  k  able  to  visit  any  great  number  of 
classrooms  in  the  various  sections  of  the  coimtry,  we  shall  probably 
never  have  an  estimate  based  entirely  upon  thk  method. 

An  auxiliary  method  k  to  note  the  textbooks  used  and  the  statement 
concerning  courses  and  methods  used  in  the  schook  as  published  in  their 
catalogues.  And  finally  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  themsdves, 
their  training,  general  scholairiy  activity,  and  the  books  they  publ^h, 
forms  a  fairly  reliable  criterion  of  their  classroom  work. 

For  the  purposes  of  thk  study  personal  visitation  was  made  use  of  to 
some  extent,  principally  in  the  schook  of  the  Central  West  and  the  North- 
west, and  the  results  of  such  observations  are  included  in  the  data  on 
methods  given  below.  Beyond  this  the  methods  in  use  were  detemiined 
from  catalogues,  and  more  especially  inferentially  from  the  descqptioii 
of  the  courses  in  the  catalogues. 

As  to  the  textbooks  used  in  normal  schook  the  decided  tendency  to 
use  the  less  bulky  granmiars  would  indicate  that  less  stress  k  kid  on 
grammatical  minutiae  and  more  upon  the  ability  to  read,  or  to  read  and 
speak.  Beyond  thk  there  k  little  divergence  from  the  books  used  in 
coU^es  and  universities. 
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There  is  little  information  available  concerning  the  preparation  of 
the  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  normal  schools,  but  it  has  been 
shown'  that  normal-school  teachers  as  a  whole  have  rather  inadequate 
preparation  and  that  inbreeding  is  prevalent  in  these  schools.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  do  not  figure  at  all  promi- 
nently in  the  meetings  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America, 
nor  in  the  various  state  and  sectional  modem  language  associations,  as 
may  be  seen  by  running  through  the  volumes  of  the  publications.  There 
are  comparatively  very  few  scholarly  contributions  by  normal-school 
teachers.  Meriam'  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  works  by  normal- 
school,  high-school,  and  college  teachers  is  5,  13,  and  48. 

One  should  expect,  however,  that  imder  the  influence  of  the  study 
of  educational  methods  in  the  normal  schools  the  teachers  of  the  modem 
tongues  would  have  become  dissatisfied  with  our  old  style  of  textbooks 
and  would  have  demanded  better  long  ere  now,  when  the  direct  method 
is  being  imported  from  Europe. 

But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  Rather  have  they  been  content  to 
use  much  the  same  texts  used  in  colleges  and  universities  and  even  in 
the  high  schook.  And  they  have  fumished  proportionally  far  fewer 
modem  language  texts  than  have  the  college  teachers.  An  examination 
of  the  catalogues  of  four  of  the  most  prominent  publishers  of  modem 
language  texts  in  the  United  States  discloses  the  fact  that  normal-school 
teachers  have  fumished  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  grammars,  intro- 
ductory books,  and  manuab  of  composition  and  conversation  published 
in  this  country. 

However,  after  this  rather  adverse  arraignment,  which  must  cer- 
tainly, in  great  part,  be  laid  to  the  penny-wise-and-poimd-foolish  custom 
of  overloading  the  teacher  with  teaching  in  these  schook,  it  must  be 
recorded  that  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  normal  schools  have 
made  more  rapid  advance  in  the  actual  classroom  use  of  the  direct 
method  than  have  their  colleagues  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  direct  method  aims  to  teach  the  foreign  language  for  the  greatest 
part  without  the  intervention  of  English.  Grammar  is  thoroughly 
taught,  although  partially  inductively,  and  in  small  instalments,  while 
conversational  ability  is  considered  a  valuable  by-product.  This 
method  which  is  now  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent  j^dges  the  most 

>  J.  L.  Meriam,  "Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching/'  Teachers 
CoUege,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Teaching,  No.  i.  New  York,  1905, 
pp.  119  ff. 

«0^c>/.,p.  149. 
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effective  is  used  in  13+  per  cent  of  the  117  normal  schools  investigated,' 
but  is  used  in  only  $+  per  cent  of  our  coll^;es  and  universities  (890 
modem  language  departments  investigated).  And  this  must  be  attrO)- 
uted,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  study  of  methods  in 
normal  schools.  Here  is  a  group  of  teachers  who  in  point  of  training 
and  of  time  to  devote  to  research  are  less  fortunate  than  the  college  and 
university  men.  But  they  have,  imder  the  continual  needs  and  inspira- 
tion of  pupils  whom  they  are  training  for  a  specific  service,  striven  to  give 
to  their  students  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  granunar  and  the  literature, 
but  of  the  spoken  language  as  well.  To  be  sure,  this  advance  is  not 
phenomenal  but  it  is  noticeable — as  we  will  show  still  further. 

The  grammar-reading-<x>nversation  method  is  an  excellent  method. 
It  consists  in  making  the  start  with  the  grammar,  in  English,  but  reading 
forms  the  center  of  the  instruction,  with  conversational  ability  as  a  third 
object.  To  achieve  the  last  the  texts  are  often  discussed  in  German 
instead  of  merely  translating  the  entire  passage  into  English,  This 
method  is  the  most  prevalent  one  in  normal  schools  and  is  found  in  sim- 
per cent  of  these  schools,  whereas  it  is  used  in  only  37+  per  cent  of  the 
coU^es  and  universities. 

The  grammar-translation,  or  grammar-reading  method,  is  a  dis- 
tinctly inefficient  method  which  aims  to  teach  by  means  of  parad^;ms 
and  set  translation,  after  the  time-honored  fashion  of  instructi(xi  in  the 
classics.  This  method  is  used  in  42+  per  cent  of  the  coU^es  but  in 
only  23+  per  cent  of  the  normal  schools.* 

Charles  Hart  HASDsemN 
MiAia  Unive&sety 

>  Space  does  not  pennit  tabulating  the  entire  data,  but  the  normal  schools  investi- 
gated are  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  3;  Arizona,  a;  California,  4;  Coonecticiit, 
4;  Colorado,  i;  Georgia,  i;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois,  4;  Indiana,  i;  Iowa,  i;  MasBSchn- 
setts,  8;  Maryland,  2;  Michigan,  3;  Minnesota,  6;  Kansas,  2;  Kentucky,  3; 
Louisiana,  i;  Maine,  4;  Missouri,  5;  Montana,  x;  Nebraska,  i;  New  Jeney,  2; 
New  Mexico,  2;  New  York,  9;  Ncnrth  Dakota,  2;  Ohio,  .4;  Oklahoma,  2;  Penosyl- 
vania,  12;  South  Dakota,  3;  Texas,  4;  Virginia,  3;  Vermont,  2;  West  Virgina,4; 
Washington,  2;  Wisconsin,  7.  The  more  prominent  schods  were  invest^sted. 
Seven  of  the  list  each  taught  no  modem  language. 

'  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  note  some  facts  concerning  the  general  status  of  the 
modem  languages  in  the  normal  schoob.  For  statistics  on  this  instruction  see  the 
author's  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  United  Slates,  United  State  Buron 
of  Education,  1912  (to  appear  soon). 

German  is,  as  might  be  expected,  taught  mostly  in  the  Central  West  and  tbe 
Northwest,  while  French  is  taught  principally  in  the  South  and  East.  And  it  is 
specifically  prescribed  in  some  cases  in  New  England.  Spanish  is  taught  in  the  nonnsl 
schoob  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Ohio,  and  sporadically  elsewhere.  Italian  is  found 
in  only  one  school  in  our  Ust.  German  b  taught  in  72  of  these  schoob  and  FrcDck 
in  45. 
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MEETING  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  forthcoming  meeting,  in  conjimction  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  beginning  February  23,  1914,  will  consist  of  two  sessions  and 
a  limcheon.  One  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Rating,  Placing,  and  Promotion  of  Teachers,  the  chairman  being 
Professor  F.  E.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  other  session  will  take  up  a  consideration  of  the  significance  of 
educational  surve3rs  for  departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. City  surveys  will  be  discussed  by  Professor  Hanus,  of  Har- 
vard, and  state  surve3rs  by  Professor  Hillegas,  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  presented  at  the  sessions,  the  Yearbook  will 
contain  a  bibliography  of  educational  surveys  by  Professor  Strayer,  of 
Columbia,  and  a  classified  list  of  educational  investigations  now  imder 
way  by  members  and  their  students,  compiled  by  the  secretary. 

Carter  Alexander,  PresiderU 

ASSOCIATED  ACADEMIC    PRINCIPALS  OF   NEW  YORK 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic 

Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  December 

39,  30,  and  31.    The  program  of  this  important  gathering  is  printed  in 

full. 

Monday,  December  29 

a :  00  Informal  Meeting  and  Registration  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Onondaga. 
8:00    Joint  Meeting  with  other  educational  bodies. 

Address  of  Welcome — ^Superintendent  P.  M.  Htighes,  Syracuse. 

Re^wnse — ^Principal  Ernest  L.  Merritt,  Gloversville. 

Address— Subject  to  be  announced:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York. 

Tuesday,  December  30 

9:15    Report  of  Committee  on  Function  of  the  High  SchooL 

General  R^>ort  of  Committee  by  Chairman,  Professor  George  P. 

Bristol,  Cornell  University. 
"The  Peculiar  Office  of  the  High  School  in  a  System  of  Education, 
When  Shall  It  Begin,  How  Shall  It  Be  Expressed,"  Inq)ector  E.  W. 
Lyttle,  Education  Department. 
Discussion. 
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''The  Hi^  School  as  an  Aid  to  Better  Citizenship,"  Professor  Geofge 

P.  Bristol. 
Discussion, 
a: 00    Address — ''The  Policy  of  the  State  in  Determining  the  Qualificatioos 
of  Her  Teachers,"  Dr.  Thomas  £.  Finegan,  Third  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
Discussion. 
3:15    R^>ort  of  Committee  on  Syllabus  and  Examinations,  Assistant  Siq)erin- 
tendent  L.  F.  Hodge,  chairman,  Yonkers. 
Discussion. 
4:00    J<nnt  Meeting  with  other  educational  bodies  assembled  in  memocy  of 
the  late  Commissioner  of  Education,  Andrew  Sloane  Drapa. 
"Drap^ ,  the  Man,"  Mr.  H.  H.  Homer,  Chief,  Examinations  DivisioiL 
"Draper's  Contribution  to  New  York  State  Education,"  Dr.  WDliim 

Nottingham,  R^^t  of  the  University. 
"Draper's  Place  in  American  Education,"  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editiff  of 

School  Bulletin. 
R^)ort  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  District  Siq>erintendent  Darwin 
L.  Bardwell,  chairman.  New  York  City. 
5 :  30    College  and  Fraternity  Reunions. 
8:30    Joint  Meeting  with  other  educational  bodies. 

Lecture  furnished  by  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  CcMnmerce:  "A  Certain 
Arrogance  in  Educational  Theorists,"  Dr.  William  H.  MaxweQ, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  Yori^. 

Wednesday,  December  31 
9:15    Question  Box — Questions  on  University  Scholarships,  Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  Schoob,  Miscellaneous,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Whedock,  Seocnd 
Assbtant  Conunissioner  of  Education. 

Address— "Forestry  and  the  Public  Schods  of  New  York,"  Dr.  Hn^ 
P.  Baker,  Dean  of  New  Yo^  Sute  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University. 

R^>ort  of  Committees — (a)  Legislaticm;  {h)  Athletics;  (c)  Necrology. 

R^>ort  of  Treasurer. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Introduction  of  President-elect. 

Adjournment. 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  CONVENTIONS  (OCTOBER   2I~25,   I913) 

The  seventh  annual  convoition  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  and  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  were  held  at  Grand  Ra[»ds, 
Michigan,  October  19  to  25. 
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The  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  had  made  unusually  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  their  guests,  and  the  programs  of  both  societies 
gave  promise  of  rich  reward  to  those  who  might  attend  them.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  this  would  be  the  largest  conference  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Society,  and  also  would  bring  together  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Vocational  Guidance 
Association.  Even  more  significant  than  the  notable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  was  the  fact  that  they  represented  a  much  wider  terri- 
tory than  formerly,  indicating  a  spread  of  interest  in  vocational  education 
and  guidance  toward  the  west  and  south. 

THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

As  it  seems  desirable,  for  the  piupose  of  this  review,  to  consider  as 
one  convention  the  meetings  of  both  societies,  a  prefatory  word  is  neces- 
sary r^arding  the  organization  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

This  association  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  movement  started  in  Boston  in 
1910  and  brought  to  the  point  of  organization  at  New  York  in  191 2  when 
the  Second  National  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance  provided  for 
an  organization  committee.  This  conmiittee  called  the  present  confer- 
ence and  consununated  the  organization. 

This  new  association  has  been  brought  into  existence  with  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  educational  associations  are  multiplying 
rapidly.  At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  the  term  "vocational  guid- 
ance'' had  taken  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  recent  discussions  of  edu- 
cational questions,  and  that  so  many  widely  divergent  practices  were 
being  inaugurated  in  its  name,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  careful 
thought  and  earnest  investigation  of  the  men  and  women  especially 
interested  in  this  phase  of  social  and  educational  work  might  be  made 
more  e£fective  by  purposeful  joint  action.  Especially  was  it  felt  that 
the  association  might  serve  as  an  agent  for  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  different  states  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  vocational  guidance. 

GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  conference  as  a  whole  was  marked  by  the  emphasis  given  to 
the  consideration  of  methods  and  to  details  of  management  rather  than 
to  the  discussion  of  theories.  However,  there  was  due  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  movement  is  still  new  and  that  the  majority  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  employers,  throughout  the  whole  coimtry,  are  only 
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slightly  interested  and  axe  therefore  in  need  of  such  inspiration  and 
enlightenment  as  only  a  great  convention  can  give.  The  addresses 
which  were  given  for  this  purpose,  while  relatively  few,  were  excdkot 
and  effective,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  movement  in  Michigan 
alone,  by  this  means,  will  be  one  of  the  important  results  of  the  convcQ- 
tions. 

Papers  relating  to  the  larger  social,  economic,  and  educational 
phases  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  were  presented 
by  such  speakers  as  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Professor  George  Herbert  Mead,  Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Miss  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge,  and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  To  recoimt  the  deeply 
significant  lessons  of  these  addresses  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  review  but  all  emphasized  the  great  need  of  developing  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  workers  of  the  rising  generation,  and  contended 
that  the  recognition  of  this  need  was  consistent  with  the  highest  sodal 
and  educational  ideals.  Though  inspirational  in  nature,  these  addresses 
generally  based  their  theories  on  an  accurate  statement  of  accq>ted 
facts,  rather  than  on  visionary  ideas  of  what  society  ought  to  be. 

THESES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  few  of  the  specific  points  of  thoroughly  practical  application  whidi 
were  made  in  these  inspirational  addresses  are  as  follows: 

X.  Vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education  have  already  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  retain  children  in  school  two  or  three  jrears  beyond  the 
compulsory  limit,  thus  extending  the  influence  of  our  systematic,  cuitnxal 
education  while  training  practical  efficiency. 

2.  Guidance  and  training  will  increase  both  the  income  of  the  employer 
and  the  wage  of  the  worker,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  see  that  the 
benefit  to  the  former  does  not  overshadow  the  interests  of  the  latter. 

3.  Our  schoob  need  the  influence  which  the  industries  can  exert  over  them 
quite  as  much  as  industry  needs  the  help  of  the  schooL  When  thb  inflnmce 
is  rightly  applied  the  school  curriodum  will  be  shot  through  and  throu^  with 
industrial  interpretation. 

4.  While  it  may  be  necessary  for  many  children  early  to  become  wa^ 
workers,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  save  them  foom  long  periods  of  stidti- 
f ying  labor. 

5.  Traditional  education  has  valuable  characteristics  which  should  be 
carried  over  into  the  new  types  of  schools— stability,  continuity,  and  balance. 

6.  The  recurrent  attacks  on  our  schools  by  emplo3^ers  are  futile  but  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  employer  provide  one  of  the  most  important 
doors  through  which  the  community  gains  admittance  to  its  sdKx>]s. 
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7.  Without  the  influence  of  the  outside  world  the  schook  unconsciously 
exercise  an  unfortunate  and  negative  vocational  guidance  for  the  majority 
of  our  early  adolescent  children.  The  forward  educational  movement  is  but  a 
part  of  the  great  social  advance  in  the  midst  of  which  the  present  generation 
is  living,  and  consequently  the  social  worker,  who  of  necessity  is  a  student  of 
conditions  as  they  are,  wields  an  influence  which  is  of  first  importance.  These 
workers  by  scientific  methods  are  gradually  establishing  a  foct  basis  regarding 
industrial  and  social  conditions,  upon  which  the  school  authorities  can  safely 
rely  and  the  school  activities  be  securely  built. 

8.  We  should  distinguish  between  the  ''emergency  problem"  with  which 
we  are  now  omfronted  and  the  working-out  of  a  rational  system  of  guidance 
and  training  for  a  later  generation;  in  the  former  case  we  must  make  the  most 
of  the  present  available  "jobs"  and  wise  use  of  supplementary  educational 
agencies,  but  choosing  positions  for  people  is  preferable  to  choosing  people  for 
positions. 

9.  The  en^loyer  of  those  whom  we  call  unskilled  factory  workers  has  been 
cauj^t  in  the  maelstrom  of  fierce  competition  and  needs  not  so  much  our 
criticism  as  our  help,  not  alone  for  his  sake  but  especially  for  the  sake  of  hb 
employees. 

10.  AU  this  points  to  the  supreme  need  of  exercising  patience  "which 
means  moving  step  by  step." 


THE  NEW  YORK  VS.  THE  WISCONSIN  PLAN 

As  noted  above,  most  of  the  addresses  dealt  concretely  with  ques- 
tions of  method,  but  even  these  were  not  without  their  inspirational 
moments.  Two  such  questions  were:  "Should  Michigan  have  voca- 
tional education  imder '  unit '  or '  dual '  control  ?  "  and  "  Should  Michigan 
have  compulsory  part-time  education  now  or  work  toward  it  gradually 
by  passing  through  the  stages  of  voluntary  schemes  with  state  aid, 
local  option  later;  this  to  be  followed  by  state-wide  compulsory  law?" 
The  discussion  of  these  questions  brought  forth  some  of  the  finest  state- 
ments of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  industrial  education 
that  were  made  during  the  whole  convention.  But  the  issue  was,  in  a  very 
genuine  sense,  a  "practical"  one  and  might  have  been  stated  (as  the  names 
of  the  speakers  would  indicate)  as  follows:  ''Should  Michigan  follow  the 
lead  of  New  York  state,  or  of  Wisconsin,  in  providing  for  state-aided 
vocational  education?"  The  speakers  from  Wisconsin  were  Louis  E. 
Reber,  dean  of  University  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Warren  E.  Hicks,  deputy  superintendent 
for  industrial  education,  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  New  York  State 
were  John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy^  Columbia  University^  New 
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York  City,  and  Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  Division  of  Vocational  Sdunb, 
New  YoA  State, 

A  large  part  of  the  discussion  of  these  questions  centered  aroond 
certain  ''resolutions"  which  were  issued  in  circular  form  from  the  office 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Madison,  Wiscoosm, 
Sq>tember  22,  1913,  and  upon  which  we  conmiented  editorially  in  our 
last  issue.  It  may  be  said  the  Dr.  Dewey's  oiunions  were  in  substantial 
agreement  with  our  editorial  and  that  Mr.  Dean's  article  will  be  found 
in  full  in  the  January  number  of  the  School  Rmew.  The  representatives 
of  the  Wisconsin  plan  dwelt  upon  the  efficiency  of  KmiHng  <^  coiifiiuDg 
the  work  in  the  beginning  to  the  training  of  self-su{^rting  wage-wodos 
in  continuation  schools,  and  of  leaving  to  the  future  the  devdopme&t  of 
breadth  and  catholicity. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN 

The  largest  meeting  of  the  convention  was  that  held  for  the  discos 
sion  of  important  questions  relating  specifically  to  the  training  of  girls 
and  women.  The  program  might  have  been  referred  to  imder  any  of 
the  classifications  used  in  this  review,  for  it  was  at  once  in^iratioDal, 
informational,  and  constructive.  This  meeting  shared  with  the  meeting 
on  legislation  the  distinction  of  presenting  the  only  questions  on  1^0^ 
there  was  any  actual  controversy.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  rational 
grounds  for  genuine  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  ''industdal 
training"  or  "home-making"  should  receive  the  major  emphasis  in  the 
education  of  the  girls  and  women  for  whose  advancement  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  is  working.  That 
some  girls  need  one  kind  of  training  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  that 
this  question  is  one  which  pre-eminently  demands  consideration  of  the 
individual,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  real  issues  in  a 
cloud  of  uninformed  sentiment  was  shown  all  too  clearly. 

THE  PROGRAM  IN  PART 

The  papers  which  dealt  in  most  minute  detafl  with  present  and 
pressing  problems  confronting  the  educational  and  social  worker  in  both 
vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education  were  as  follows: 
Hcfw  Can  the  Evening  School  Best  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Wage-Workerf 

X.  "The  Use  of  the  Short  Unit  Course  in  Part-Time  and  Evening Scfaoobi" 
Wesley  A.  OXeary,  director  Evening  Teachers'  Training  Oaas  for 
Trade  Workers,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York. 

A  short  unit  course  is  a  brief  course  or  limited  numba  of  ksHOi 
meeting  some  ^)ecific  and  conunon  need  or  requirement  of  a  gi09 
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of  workers,  such  as  blue-print  reading  for  machinists,  blue-print  read- 
ing for  carpenters,  shc^  arithmetic  for  electricians,  free-hand  drawing 
for  pattern-making. 
ParUTime  Schooling. 

I.  "The  Devd<^ment  of  Part-Time  Educaticm  in  a  Large  City,"  W.  M. 
Roberts,  district  superintendent  in  charge  of  vocational  schoob  and 
classes,  Chicago,  HL 

3.  "Part-Time  Schooling  for  the  Unskilled  Industries,"  W.  Stanwood 
Field,  director  evening  and  continuation  schoob,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  "The  Devdc^ment  of  Part-Time  Education  in  a  Small  City,"  S.  O. 
Hartwell,  siq>erintendent  of  schods,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Vocational  Guidance  wiikin  the  PMu>School  System.    Chairman,  Frederick  G. 

Bonser,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

I.  "By  means  of  a  Sjrstem  of  Differentiated  Courses,"  Alfred  P.  Fletcher, 
assbtant  superintendent  of  schoob,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

a.  "By  Systematic  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Vocational  Opportunities 
and  Personal  Characteristics,"  F.  M.  Giles,  principal,  DeKalb  Town- 
ship High  School,  DeKalb,  HI. 

3.  "By  Developing  'Placement'  and  ToUow-i^)'  Work,"  Sophonbba  P. 

Breckinridge,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,. HI.;  Charles  Marten, 
director  of  industrial  arts,  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4.  "The  Continuation  Schoob  of  Cincinnati  as  a  Means  of  Vocational 

Guidance,"  £.  D.  Roberts,  assbtant  superintendent  of  schoob, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Haw  Shall  We  Study  an  Industry  for  Purposes  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Vocational  Guidance?    Chairman,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  National  Society,  and  president  of  Boston  Vocation 

Bureau. 
I.  "From  the  Standpoint  of  Vocational  Education,"  C.  R.  Richards, 

director,  Cooper  Union,  New  York, 
a.  "From  the  Standpoint  of  Vocational  Guidance,"  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

PRINTED  REPORTS  AVAILABLE 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  it  is  expected  that  the  papers  read  before 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  will  be  issued  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  proceedings  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  are  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  society  in  New  York  City.  In  thb  connection 
may  be  mentioned  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Certification  and 
Training  of  Teachers.  Thb  report  represents  the  work  of  a  special 
conmiittee,  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  chairman,  appointed  last  year  to 
consider  this  most  important  question.    While  revisions  are  still  to  be 
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made,  the  tentative  rqxnt  which  is  now  in  print  will  be  of  great  value 
to  those  who  are  organizing  industrial  schools  or  classes. 

Meetings  of  the  local  women's  dubs,  teachers'  associations,  ibt 
Association  of  Qmmierce,  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  state  departments  of  vocational  education,  and  the  Sunday 
services  in  the  churches  all  offered  opportunities  for  ^reading  the 
lukm  ination  relating  to  this  great  movement  to  improve  the  0|^x>rtumUes 
far  gemdne  popular  educatkm.  Ei^teen  addresses  were  made  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  in  the  churches  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
CDovcntioo  and  the  last  omference  was  held  Saturday  afternoon,  thns 
die  week  oooipletdy  with  discussions  related  to  vocational  guid- 

>  and  indostxial  educaticHi* 

Wide  oot  wfaoDy  pedagogical,  the  convention  was  pn»iounced  by 
€ae  of  die  best-known  educators  of  the  Middle  West  to  be  an  educational 
oonvcntioo  of  ii^  order.  In  one  req>ect  it  showed  a  marked  contrast 
to  Bost  coaventioos  of  teachers  ¥^ere  the  same  or  kindred  tofucs  are 
tB^awril  m  that  it  was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  vident  and  indiscrimi- 
■ate  nilhi^M  of  die  poblic-sdiod  system.  The  whole  omference  gave 
€ae  die  iimcmuu  that  those  present  were  determined  to  broaden  the 
xnpe  of  die  poblic  adioob  so  that  these  popular  institutions  will  make 
far  vocatiaBal  fftiiniry  in  those  who  cannot  have  or  ^dio  do  not  desoe 
&e  f  Hfiiifciii  yhonBng  leading  to  the  professional  and  directive  voca- 
tioBs  aad  to  seane  thck  social  advance  wherever  possiUe,  not  ^one  by 
trar*^  bet  by  employment  supervision,  if  not  by  actual  guidance  into 
pnsifinns,  aad  to  ijntiin  that  such  guardianship  should  be  accepted 
by  sdkuL  amhoritics  not  ooly  as  a  duty  but  also  ''as  a  ridi  opportunity 
aad  a  ooDseciatcd  pfeasore. 

F.M.L 

KIKD  OV  OO-QggtATlOW 


Hk  ScGcvTsg  kltcr  is  "igg"^'"*  of  a  new  line  of  cadeaYot  for  the 

Cone,  Sfptmihrr  2, 1913 


of  boys  and  gids  who 

to  pay  their  eqKBses  whie 

iw  Bled  oy  i 

fori 
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reference.  It  includes  information  concerning  the  age,  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion,  the  name  and  address  of  former  employers  and  of  references,  the  kinds 
of  work  previously  done,  the  kinds  of  work  that  the  pupil  can  do  and  prefers, 
and  the  time  when  and  how  much  he  or  she  can  devote  to  out-of-school  work. 
Besides  this  information,  we  learn  foom  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  pupils 
and  their  progress  and  behavior  in  school  considerable  about  the  physical  and 
mental  fitness  and  general  reliability  for  different  kinds  of  work.  Last  year 
the  greatest  demand  was  not  for  boys  but  for  girk,  and  the  work  was  tending 
children  or  assisting  in  light  housework. 

While  we  cannot  agree  alwajrs  to  secure  for  a  prospective  employer  just 
the  sort  of  pupil  he  may  desire  for  any  work,  still  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  finding  the  right  workman. 

There  is  another  very  important  part  of  this  letter.  What  employment 
worth  while  can  you  offer  any  of  our  graduates,  boys  or  girls,  who  on  leaving 
us  wish  to  enter  such  promising  fields  of  work  as  their  own  dty  can  offer  them  ? 
Our  graduates  have  been  instructed  in  the  following  courses:  the  general  or 
English,  the  classical  and,  after  June,  1914,  the  commercial,  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  course  for  boys,  and  the  practical  arts  course  for  girls,  which  course 
covers  considerable  instruction  in  drawing,  home  decoration,  sewing,  launder- 
ing, cooking,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  employ  any  of  our  graduates,  or  if  you  would 
care  to  do  so,  provided  they  were  instructed  and  trained  to  do  certain  things 
not  included  in  our  present  courses  or  to  do  them  better  than  graduates  in  the 
past — if  you  need  or  may  need  the  services  of  any  of  our  graduates  or  if  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  offer  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  education  we 
give  in  high  school,  kindly  feel  free  to  communicate  in  full  your  needs  and 
suggestions.  We  ask  your  co-operation  in  making  our  high  school  fulfill 
propeily  and  adequately  its  function. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  one  of  the  most  serious  as  well  as  constant  losses 
Middletown  suffers  is  to  allow  annually  the  flower  of  her  youth,  the  graduates 
from  her  local  high  school,  to  leave  her  borders  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  ?  Are 
there  practically  no  q)enings  worth  while  as  a  life-work  for  our  graduates  here 
in  Middletown  ?  Is  there  any  way  the  Middletown  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion or  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  or  anyone  else  can  arrange  so  that  we  can 
save  our  dty  this  irreparable  loss  of  young  blood,  brains,  and  energy  that  should 
be  kept  here  and  made  to  build  up  a  larger,  better,  busier,  and  more  beautiful 
Middletown? 

If  you  need  the  services  of  any  of  our  students  for  part  time  or  of  any  of 
our  graduates  or  other  students  who  may  be  obliged  to  leave  school  before 
graduation,  kindly  write  us  explaining  fully  and  definitdy  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  kind  of  pupil  desired. 

Thanking  you  for  your  co-operation,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  Wheatley, 

SuperifUendent  of  Schools 
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CREDIT  FOR  OUTSIDE  WORK 

The  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  has  adc^ted  the 
most  elaborate  scheme  for  giving  credit  for  outside  work  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  School  Review.  The  purpose,  according  to  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  board,  is  to  unite  the  home  and  the  school,  to 
connect  the  work  of  the  school  with  things  going  forward  outside,  and  to 
encourage  the  children  to  spend  a  part  of  their  spare  time  at  some  use- 
ful occupation — in  a  measure  to  direct  their  work  along  the  line  d 
practical,  everyday,  homely  tasks — to  give  all  a  chance  and  to  train 
them  for  work  and  service,  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
that  they  may  the  better  fit  into  actual  conditions  about  them — ^to  pre- 
pare for  complete  living — ^to  make  the  watchword,  industrial,  social,  and 
home  efficiency. 

It  will  be  noted  below  that  the  better  class  of  studoits  are  given 
more  o^^rtunity  to  engage  in  outside  work;  the  weaker  students  are 
allowed  only  one  credit  out  of  sixteen;  and,  safeguarding  the  ^Aok 
plan,  b  the  provision  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  students'  time,  at 
least  If,  is  given  to  the  older  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Following  is 
given  the  plan  as  outlined  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Cloud  schoob: 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

For  graduation  i6  Units  are  required,  at  least  15  of  which  shall  be  legolir 
school  credits.  One  credit  nuiy  be  granted  for  systematic  and  definite  home 
or  continuation  work  as  outlined  below. 

For  graduation  with  credit  17  Units  are  required,  two  of  which  may  be  for 
home  or  continuation  work.    Standings  must  average  P^iss  Plus  or  above  80. 

For  graduation  with  honor  18  or  more  Units  are  required,  three  of  wlikk 
may  be  for  home  or  continuation  work.  Standings  must  average  Pass  double 
Plus  or  above  90. 

Pupils  nuiy  graduate  on  the  old  plan,  with  16  or  more  regular  school 
units.  To  graduate  with  credit  oa  this  basis  an  average  standing  of  Pas 
Plus  must  be  obtained,  and  for  graduation  with  honor  standings  must  avera^ 
Pass  double  Plus. 

OUTSmE  WORK 

The  following  outside  work  when  properly  certified  wiU  receive  credit  is 
indicated: 

Regular  weekly  piano,  violin,  comet,  pipe  organ,  or  voice  lesscms,  under 
an  accredited  instructor,  }  Unit  per  year  for  not  to  exceed  foiu:  years. 

Active  membership  in  any  high  school  or  approved  city  musical  <»gamtt- 
tion,  i  Unit  per  year. 

High  School  Glee  Club  or  Chorus  Work,  i  Unit  per  year. 

(Credit  for  music  work  is  limited  to  i^  Units.) 
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Literary  Society  Work,  or  Rhetoricab,  Debate,  Public  Speaking,  or 
Eipresaive  Reading,  \  Unit  per  year. 

Granite  or  paving-block  cutting,  or  work  in  any  of  the  local  trades,  shops, 
factories,  or  industries,  \  Unit  for  each  stunmer  vacation. 

Clerking  in  store,  bank,  bindery,  publishing  house,  or  office,  }  Unit  for 
three  months. 

Steady  work  on  a  farm,  followed  by  a  satisfactory  essay  on  some  agricul- 
tural subject,  \  Unit  for  three  months. 

Horticulture,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  or  bee  culture  with  essay,  \  Unit 
for  one  season. 

Raising  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  onions,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  or  celery, 
<»ie  acre  of  potatoes,  two  acres  of  pop-corn,  five  acres  of  G(»m  or  alfalfa,  \  Unit. 

Running  a  split  road  drag  or  doing  other  forms  of  road  building  for  three 
months,  \  Unit. 

Judging,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  the  different  types  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  hogs,  \  Unit. 

Selecting,  dr3ring,  and  testing  seed  com,  \  Unit 

Faithful  definite  work  in  the  home,  with  well-written  essay  on  suitable 
tc^ic,  \  Unit  for  three  months. 

China  pamting,  oil  painting,  crayon,  burnt  wood,  art,  needle,  or  other 
handicraft  or  home  decoration  work,  with  exhibit,  \  Unit. 

Three  months'  empbyment  in  a  dressmaking  establishment,  \  Unit. 

Three  months'  emplo3rment  as  nurse,  \  Unit. 

Three  months'  sununer  vacation  travel,  with  written  description,  \  Unit. 

"  See  Minnesota  First "  trq>,  under  approved  instructor,  with  essay,  \  Unit. 

HOME  TASKS 

The  following  home  tasks  when  well  done  and  certified  by  parent  or 
guardian  will  represent  \  of  one  Unit  or  Credit: 
X.  Shingling  or  painting  the  house  or  bam. 
3.  Making  a  canoe  or  boat. 

3.  Swimming  300  feet  at  one  continuous  performance. 

4.  Installing  three  or  more  electrical  conveniences  in  your  mother's  home. 

5.  Taking  sole  care  of  an  automobile  for  one  season. 

6.  Preparing  one  meal  alone  daily  for  three  months. 

7.  Baking  the  bread  for  three  months. 

8.  Cooking  meat  and  eggs  three  wa3rs  and  making  three  kinds  of  cake. 
Exhibit. 

9.  Making  the  beds  daily  for  three  months. 

10.  Doing  the  laundry  work  weekly  for  three  months. 

11.  Makmg  a  waist,  dress,  or  nightgown  or  other  wearing  apparel,  or 
articles  for  the  home. 

13.  Making  a  hat  or  c^>. 

13.  Keeping  a  flower  garden,  with  ten  choice  varieties  of  flowers. 
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14.  Recognizing  and  describing  twenty  different  native  birds,  trees,  and 
flowers. 

15.  Sleeping  for  one  year  in  the  open  air  or  with  open  window. 

z6.  Keeping  a  systematic  savings-bank  account  for  one  yeu,  with  Rgdtr 
monthly  deposits. 

SUPPLElfENTARY  STATEMENT 

Thus  sucdntly  the  superintendent  summarizes  important  supple- 
mentary considerations: 

The  range  of  activities  offers  a  wide  choice  and  nearly  eveiy  student  who 
has  been  tau^t  to  help  at  home,  or  who  works  during  vacation,  will  be  able 
to  make  at  least  one  unit.  The  credits  a  re  not  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  any  ol  the 
ewmriil  subjects  now  offered  in  the  high  schoc^  A  dear,  oondse  >>*<*^<*f 
of  academic  wock  is  retained.  The  phm  is  elective  and  suggestive  and  does 
BOt  mterfere  in  any  way  with  the  members  of  the  advanced  dasses.  Students 
ase  encoan^ed  to  wock  for  extra  credits  and  to  graduate  with  credU  or  hcmar> 
No  stsda^  unless  very  mature,  is  allowed  to  graduate  in  three  years.  The 
am  k  not  U>  cut  down  the  hi^i-school  course  but  to  enrich  it  and  so  nxxfiff 
dbt  cmmakmm,  as  to  shape  the  education  of  the  boys  and  make  them  wige- 
CHBBB  wkcKwer  they  ind  it  necessary  to  become  such,  either  through  dMke 

OmrDOQft  SCHOOLS  IN  CAUFOSNIA 

Sc^^cmtcBBdent  of  Public  Instruction  Hyatt  has  just  issued  a  small 
SL-vtraitsd  bcochnre  deafing  with  the  subject  of  outdoor  scliodhouses 
in  diEfvaraia.  Its  tQasttatiQiis  are  based  upon  a  Fresno  example,  a 
lKnj,£ag  tliat  wk^  cmtfrwcted  for  "a  trifle  imder  $500,"  and  concerning 
it  SU41CI  inlffMJfnfl  Hjatt  siysi 

In  appeaaKK  tAe  haftfing  is  tasteful  and  beautifoL  It  has  no  ^as 
windows;  ycl  the  ligjbitiABn^dbt  canvas  pands^-^which  can  be  raised  entire^ 
aioond  the  fmiifim  ii;  Bfloe  perfect  and  more  agreeable  than  in  any  other 
building.  It  hasontyanrdnc:.  It  is  heated  by  a  Httle  airtight  stove.  It  is 
so  perfectly  vcntiatcd  that  thr  teachrrs  and  the  diildren  very  much  jncier  k 
to  any  other.  ....  i^tttsEal^^  caavas  and  screen  wire  are  not  as  solid  and 
prrmanrnt  as  bock  aad  moBtMn  yet,  the  ftame,  fkxx,  and  roof  being  substui- 
tial,  the  canvas  tji^ht-aiaiheii  aad  Ac  screening  wdl  put  <m,  the  buiklnig  wiB 
give  service  for  a  ■oriier  of  jpeas.  It  seems  to  afidfd  all  desirable  protectioa 
agMnst  both  wind  aad  laaa.  I&  oo*  Calkaia  dimate,  it  is  much  more  whole- 
some  in  every  way  far  the  ikftdiea  than  the  proudest  structure  in  the  state. 

The  crux  <rf  the  ai]guiiient  is  suggested  in  the  last  sentence.  In '^our 
California  dimate"  these  outdoor  scfaoolhouses  are  UKve  desirable  than 
they  possibly  can  be  in  a  dimate  Borcr^orous.  In  the  east  sudi  schoob 
may  be  considered  an  experiment.  Here,  vdiere  severe  cold  is  unknown, 
their  success  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  as  if  nature  hersdf  invited  to  the 
outer  air,  and  the  ^ect  of  sodi  air  in  revivifying  the  intdlect  beyond 
anything  that  artificial  vcntilatioD  can  do  is  understood. 
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The  Sexual  Life  of  the  Child.  By  Ds.  Albert  Mall.  Translated  from 
the  Gennan  by  Ds.  Eden  Paul  with  an  introduction  by  Eowaxd 
L.  Thorndike.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1912.    Pp.  339. 

This  b  the  most  valuable  and  least  dangerous  treatment  of  this  question 
that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  present  writer.  It  is  ¥nitten  by  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  both  as  a  scientist  and  as  a  practicing  physician  frequently 
consulted  regarding  sexual  matters,  and  yet  who  is  never  led  by  his  q)ecialism 
or  by  scientific  theories  to  abandon  his  common-sense  or  to  regard  the  occa- 
sbnal  as  the  usuaL  The  treatment  of  all  topics  seems  coarsely  frank  as  com- 
pared with  most  other  books  on  this  subject  which  nearly  always  leave  some 
things  to  be  inferred,  yet  it  is  this  treatment  which  leaves  nothing  for  the 
imagination  to  do,  together  with  the  fact  that  only  essential  facts  are  given 
regarding  individual  cases,  that  makes  the  book  unattractive  to  those  who 
gratify  a  low  form  of  curiosity  by  reading  of  sex  matters. 

The  tc^ics  treated  are  a  historical  view  of  the  subject,  a  description  of 
the  r^roductive  organs,  processes,  and  impulses,  their  differentiation  in  child- 
hood and  relation  to  other  physical  and  psychical  processes,  the  pathology, 
etiology,  and  diagnosis  of  sonial  manifestations,  the  importance  of  the  sexual 
life  of  tlie  child,  the  child  as  an  object  of  sexual  practices,  and  finally  an  extended 
treatment  of  sexual  education. 

He  makes  some  use  of  statistical  studies  but  since  such  studies  are  not 
extensive,  are  often  from  selected  cases  and  regarding  matters  concerning  which 
there  is  much  decq>tion,  he  depends  much  upon  general  scientific  principles, 
and  common-sense,  assisted  by  such  facts  as  are  available  from  observation, 
by  himself  and  others,  in  deciding  as  to  what  is  normal  and  what  is  abnormal. 

He  believes  in  the  enlightenment  of  children  regarding  sex  matters  but 
thinks  that  the  school  shotdd  confine  itself  chiefly  to  general  biological  prin- 
ciples while  personal  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  mother  if  practicable. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  warning  regarding  venereal  infection  may  be  given 
in  the  last  year  of  elementary  schoob. 

E.  A.  KiRKPATSICK 

FiTCUBURG,  Massachusetts 

A  Study  of  the  Short-Story.    By  Henry  S.  Canby.    New  York:   Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  1913. 

If  one  can  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Canby,  in  hb  preface  to  an 
earlier  work'  on  the  same  subject,  and  ''put  aside,  at  least  temporarily,  any 

>  The  Skort-Story  in  English.    Heniy  Holt  &  Co.,  1909. 
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preconceived  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  short-story,"  he  will  find  this  author's 
A  SHtdy  of  the  Short  Story  hpro&tMesmnmBLry  of  the  careers  of  various  short- 
story  types,  considered  generally  as  the  expression  of  national  temper  under 
the  influence  of  special  conditions  of  time  and  place.  But  if  the  reada  is 
handicapped  at  the  start  by  an  expectation  of  finding  the  discussion  limited  to 
examples  of  the  brief,  strongly  unified,  impresidonistic  story— the  story  whose 
essential  elements  of  technique  have  been  so  eloquently  summarised  by  Brander 
Matthews  in  the  hyphen  of  his  own  term,  "short-story,"  he  may  be  a  bit  d»- 
turbed  by  finding  £ff^Atf«s  and  Oroonokomits  family  tree.  In  the  preface  to  the 
ei^lier  work  Mr.  Canby  confesses  that,  riietoricaUy,  these  are  not  slKut-stories, 
but  goes  on  to  say:  "historically  they  are;  for  they  carry  on,  and  but  half 
emerge  from,  short-story  types."  Being  thus  t^nporarily  persuaded  to  acoe^it 
Lilly's  Euphues  as  a  "dropsical  short-story,"  one  easily  gulps  down  the  idea 
that  the  "Elizabethan  drama  is  the  new  short-story  truisformed  into  another 
type." 

The  only  serious  criticism  that  can  be  offered  against  Mr.  Canby's  gen^ 
method  is  that  he  seems  occasionally  to  be  willing  to  evolve  his  types  whether 
or  no,  and  to  overemphasize  just  a  little  the  necessity  of  "placing"  each  variety 
of  genius  as  a  definite  product  of  discoverable  antecedents.  Something  like 
this  effect,  it  must  be  admitted,  awaits  any  historian  who  attempts  to  ratioiud- 
ize  the  erratic  appearances  of  short-story  art  throughout  the  ages.  And,  as 
Mr.  Canby  never  allows  hb  theories  to  obscure  his  &cts,  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  predecessors  of  the  short-story  will  be  of  value  evoi  to  one  who 
does  not  share  his  point  of  view.  Scholars  will  no  doubt  hold  to  the  ear&r 
work  for  its  maximum  of  facts  and  minimum  of  theory;  but  the  g^i^al  reader 
will  prefer  the  introduction  to  the  new  book  as  being  dearer,  more  condse,  and 
in  many  ways  more  readable.  One  who  does  not  know  at  first  hand  the  old 
types  of  story-telling  will  be  grateftd  for  Mr.  Canby's  concise  summaries 
of  the  characteristics  of  those  early  "stories  of  life's  lesser  unities":  the  tales 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower  and  the  Ge5toi20ffiaiM7fiifri;  tht  co9ttes  divots;  theFrendi 
cycles  of  miracles  of  Our  Lady;  saints'  3rams  of  every  sort;  French  Ids; 
fabliaux;  Italian  novelle;  exempla^  apologues.  But  the  happiest  results 
of  Mr.  Canby's  evolutionary  method  of  criticism  appear  in  his  excdlent  sketch 
of  the  rise  of  the  American  short-story  and  his  comments  on  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual authors.  The  discussion  is  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  of  eleven 
narratives  (admittedly  historical  types  and  not  "eleven  best"  short-storie 
either  in  matter  or  in  technique).  The  examples  are  fairiy  well  chosai,  awi 
comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  book;  but  one  may  venture  to  predict  that  the 
reader  will  find  the  real  value  of  the  work  in  the  77-page  historical  introductkm. 
This  is  worth  while  even  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Canby's  kmger 

treatise. 

£.  M.  Albkk^it 
Univeksxty  07  CmCAGO 
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Traimnfi  the  Bay.    By  William  A.  McKeever.    New  York:   Mac- 
mfllan,  1913.    Pp.  i-xviii+3-368. 

Among  the  various  types  of  books  on  educational  subjects  two  are  easily 
differ^itiated:  those  which  suggest  thoughts  and  lines  of  work  without  enter- 
ing fully  into  details  and  those  that  give  a  bill  of  particulars  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  To  do  the  latter  without  writing  platitudes 
'  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  is  rarely  attempted.  The 
author  of  the  book  before  us  has,  however,  undertaken  this  task  and  has  done 
it  very  well. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  brief  review,  even  to  approximate  an  enimiera- 
lion  of  the  subjects  treated,  because  they  include  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  active 
interests  of  boys.  To  the  reviewer,  the  following  passage  seems  to  sununarize 
the  thought  underlying  the  book:  ''It  is  really  imperative  that  the  small  boy 
be  provided  daily  with  some  constructive  work-play  activities.  It  b  as  natural 
for  him  to  desire  to  build  playhouses,  mud-dams,  and  'thing-a-bobs'  of  other 
sorts  as  it  is  for  healthy  grown  men  to  desire  and  need  wholesome  occupation. 
Therefore,  one  must  learn  to  see  things  from  the  boy's  point  of  view,  and  thus 
fall  in  with  his  childish  plans  and  specifications  for  constructive  play-worh.'** 
The  entire  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  in  detail  how  this  may  be  done.  Begin- 
ning with  the  pre-school  period,  the  author  finds  that  the  occupations  of  even 
these  little  youngsters  must  be  planned  for,  that  their  training  shotdd  be 
directed  by  a  definite  purpose*  They  should  have  something  constructive 
to  do. 

Under  the  ''Public  School  and  Adjustment,"  "Vacation  Employment," 
''Serious  Industrial  Employment,"  and  "Sending  the  Youth  to  College," 
parents  are  given  valuable  advice  and  suggestions  about  getting  their  boys 
into  the  right  mental  attitude  toward  wc^k.  Social  training  is  discussed  as  an 
outgrowth  of  play  and  recreation  instead  of  bdng  the  result,  as  it  is  too  often 
thought  to  be,  of  rules  and  prohibitions.  Though  the  author  does  not  say  so, 
the  reader  is  constantly,  and  pn^>erly,  impressed  with  the  thought  that  educa- 
tion and  training  are  insq>arable.  Tlie  book  is  a  protest  against  the  view  which 
divides  the  mind  into  compartments,  one  of  which  b  to  be  filled  with  knowledge 
by  the  teacher  and  the  other  with  prec^ts  and  maxims  of  conduct  by  institu- 
tions other  than  the  school. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  author's  previous  work  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  importance  which  he  gives,  in  his  treatment  of  habits,  to  the  avoidance 
of  tobacco  and  liquor,  and  to  the  relations  between  boys  and  girls. 

Concerning  vocational  training  the  discussion  is  again  sane.  The  author 
does  not  believe  it  wise  to  settle  the  boy's  future  occupation  too  soon,  to  thrust 
him  into  a  vocation  which,  later,  he  may  dislike.  "Notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  every  ordinary  opportunity  of  training  and  schooling,  some  young 
men  are  very  late  in  choosing  a  permanent  calling."    Stimulus  and  opportunity 

<  The  italics  are  the  reviewer's. 
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to  try  oneself  are  necessary.  "Now  to  stimulate  him  property  is  to  touch  the 
nerve  centers  that  seem  to  be  awakening  into  activity,  and  to  give  opportunity 
is  to  furnish  the  specific  means  of  practice  called  for  at  the  time." 

Finally,  service  training  is  considered  in  preparation  for  dtizenshqi,  for 
social  service,  home  life,  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  for  religious  life. 

The  book  is  suggestive  and  valuable  for  parents  who  are  feeling  their  way 
and  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  often  wholly  ignorant  of  the  wa3rs  aui 
means  of  helping  their  boys  attain  a  high  type  of  manhood.  The  excellent 
bibliographies,  one  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  offer  opportunity  for  further 
study  and  a  wider  outlook  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  the  book. 

Edgas  James  Swift 

Correlations  of  Menial  Abilities.    By  Benjamin  R.  Simpson.    New  York: 
Teachers  Collie,  Columbia  University,  1912.    Pp.  v+122.   $1.00. 

What  sort  of  mental  abilities  are  most  nearly  related  to  "general  intelli- 
gence"? What  most  differentiates  a  group  of  seventeen  efficient  graduate 
students  and  teachers  from  a  group  of  twenty  unemployed  men  hanging  around 
the  Salvation  Army  and  a  Bowery  Mission  in  New  York  ?  These  are  questions 
which  Simpson  attacks  in  his  Doctor's  thesis.  Using  fifteen  tests  individually 
with  each  man  in  these  extreme  groups,  he  becomes  confident  that  tests  cook! 
be  so  selected  that  an  hour's  examination  wotdd  give  a  very  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  general  ability  of  an  individual.  Not  only  does  he  believe  that  it 
is  practicable  to  talk  about  "general  intelligence,"  but  he  also  believes  it  b 
possible  to  pick  out  certain  relatively  specialized  capacities,  such  as  sensoiy 
discrimination,  motor  control,  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perc^tion,  which 
do  not  imply  the  presence  of  other  capacities  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 

In  determining  which  tests  are  most  important  for  measuring  "geneol 
intelligence"  he  groups  those  tests  together  which  by  the  doseness  of  their 
correlations  with  one  another  and  by  their  apparent  similarity  seem  to  reach 
^)ecial  processes.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  ejqperimoit  he  finds  that 
"general  intelligence"  implies  the  different  abilities  te^ed  in  the  order  given 
below.  The  figures  are  averages  of  the  corrdadons  of  the  tests  in  each  group 
with  the  other  tests:  sdective  thinking,  0.59;  memory,  0.50;  association, 
exdusive  of  learning  pairs,  0.48;  quickness  and  accuracy  of  percepticm,  0.45; 
motor  control,  o.  a6;  sensory  discrimination  of  lengths,  o.  19. 

The  significance  of  the  tests  is  also  brought  out  dearly  by  tables  whidi 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  "poor"  group  overlaps  the  "good"  group  in 
each  test.  Sdective  thinking  again  shows  up  as  the  important  trait  which 
accompanies  effidency.  Not  one  of  the  "poor"  group  reaches  the  lowest  of 
the  "good"  group  in  a  combined  score  of  five  of  the  most  distinguishing  tests. 
Simpson  argues  for  the  view  that  "by  far  the  most  influential  factor  in  making 
for  effidency  in  these  tests  is  the  native  capadty  of  the  individual  in  question, 
and  not  simply  hb  training  and  environment."    More  years  of  schooling  goes 
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with  higher  rank  in  the  combined  result  of  the  ei^t  best  tests  with  a  correlation 
of  only  0.38.  Moreover,  the  striking  differences  between  the  two  groups  are 
found  in  the  same  traits  in  which  the  feeble-minded  are  shown  to  differ  most 
from  normal  individuals. 

An  important  part  of  the  monograph  b  the  summary  and  criticism  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  other  investigators,  on  the  correlation  of  tested 
mental  abilities.  Simpson  deprecates  the  emphasis  which  Binet  placed  upon 
the  differences  in  the  subjects'  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  tests.  He 
regards  this  as  a  much  less  fundamental  indication  of  lack  of  general  intelli- 
gience  than  the  differences  brought  out  by  the  tests  in  the  higher  mental  processes 
themsdves.  He  finds  no  justification  from  his  results  of  Spearman's  supposi- 
ticm  of  a  hierarchy  of  mental  functions,  depending  upon  how  closely  eadi  of 
these  is  related  to  a  conunon  central  factor. 

Taken  all  together  the  novelty  of  its  plan  and  the  clearness  of  its  main 

conclusions  make  Simpson's  monograph  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has 

ai^>eared  in  the  study  of  the  relationship  of  mental  processes. 

J.  B.  Minsk 
Umivebstty  or  Minnbsota 


Social  Principles  of  Educalion.    By  George  Herbert  Betts.    New 

York:    Sciibner. 

In  the  preface  the  author  posits  the  statement  that  education  is  an  ever- 
changing  ideal  and  has,  through  the  evolution  of  society,  come  to  be  a  social 
function  having  its  highest  values  in  terms  of  "social  efficiency." 

The  reader  is  plunged  at  once  into  a  splendidly  arranged  and  most  inter- 
esting discussion.  Society  and  the  individual,  the  two  fundamental  elements 
of  social  education,  bear  a  complex,  interdependent  relationship  one  to  the 
other,  the  result  being  that  each  is  constantly  modified.  Society  furnishes 
the  medium,  stimulation,  and  the  criterion  of  activity,  while  the  sdf-initiative 
of  the  individual  makes  social  progress  possible. 

The  second  division  of  Part  I  considers  the  origin  and  the  function  of  the 
educational  aim,  which  can  be  found  only  in  experience,  since  this  aim  is 
chiefly  a  statement  of  social  progress  already  made. 

Part  U  takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  social  process,  since  it  is  here  that  the 
educational  aim  has  its  alpha  and  its  omega.  The  nature  of  the  social  process 
may  be  shown  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  or  from  that  of 
society.  All  the  activities  of  men  are  included  in  the  social  process,  and  most 
of  them  are  organized  in  the  form  of  institutions,  which  leads  the  author  to 
consider  next  some  of  the  more  important  of  these,  such  as  the  family,  the 
church,  the  state,  and  the  school. 

Part  HI  deab  with  the  powers  and  the  capacities  of  the  individual,  the 
mode  of  his  development,  the  curriculum,  which  furnishes  the  leading  stimuli 
for  this  development,  and  lastly  with  the  social  organization  of  the  schooL 
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The  two  necessary  factors  in  development  are  stimulus  and  response.  EnviioD- 
ment  furnishes  the  stimulus,  the  re^K>nse  being  conditioned  by  the  Inhrritgd 
tendencies  of  the  individual  in  the  form  of  instincts  and  impulses.  Since  the 
school  is  the  chief  agency  for  presenting  stimuli,  the  study  would  not  be  com- 
plete  without  some  analysis  of  its  organization.  The  intellectual  inganizatioa 
of  the  school  is  represented  by  the  curriculum,  which  has  originated  in  society 
and  represents  the  cultural  values  as  defined  by  society.  The  evtdutioQ  of 
the  curriculum  has  been  conditioned  by  tradition,  educators,  teadiers,  and  by 
society  itself. 

Upon  the  whole  the  author  seems  to  be  discussing  the  principles  underijring 
the  social  aq;)ect  of  education,  using  the  method  and  die  authority  of  philosophy 
to  discover  and  to  establish  them.  It  is  only  by  keeping  constantly  in  nund 
the  author's  own  interpretation  of  the  problem  and  scope  of  philosophy  that 
the  writer  was  able  to  harmonize  the  discussion  all  the  way  throng  with  the 
title  of  the  book.  This  i^osophical  trend  of  the  author  may  also  incidentally 
account  for  the  inclusion  of  a  discussion  of  the  aim  of  education.  A  sdentiiic 
treatment  of  the  principles  of  education  wotdd  not  directly  comprehend  a 
discussion  of  the  aim,  without  apology,  since  the  princq>les  of  the  educative 
process  are  not  in  any  special  way  dependent  upon  the  aim.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  these  sli^tly  confusing  characteristics,  together  with  the  somewhat 
disappointing  absence  of  many  ^>ecific  ezan4>les  of  the  general  principles  dis- 
cussed, the  treatise  represents  a  marked  degree  of  originality  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  and  iUuminating  addition  to  the  literature  in  the  fidd  of  education. 

Robert  A.  Cmoinis 
Univessity  or  Pugkt  Sound 

TACOMA,  WASmNGTON      

Elements  of  Physics.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  k 
Co.,  1913.  Pp.  viii+S76;  351  illustrations;  6  portraits.  $1.25. 
This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  third  edition  of  Hall  and  Bergen's  text 
in  physics  and  shows  many  important  changes  and  improvements  over  the 
original.  There  is  more  matter  than  can  be  thorou^y  mastered  in  one  year 
by  the  average  secondary-school  pupil.  This  is  a  good  feature  as  it  gives  the 
teacher  oondderable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  topics.  The  separation  of  sub- 
ject and  laboratory  matter  is  a  wise  provision,  thus  not  intem4>ting  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  reacHng.  There  are  but  few  illustrative  or  lecture  e]q>eriments, 
leaving  more  room  for  subject-matter.  Throughout  the  Ixx^  are  scattered 
problems  and  exercises,  which  will  help  the  reader  in  fixing  the  laws  and  prin- 
c^>les  already  studied;  the  diapter  on  Molecular  Attraction  has  been  length- 
ened to  twenty  pages;  the  treatment  of  heat  engines  has  also  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  many  important  and  up-to-date  discussions;  the  subject 
of  optics,  likewise,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  insertions  of  sevenl 
interesting  topics,  and  the  discussion  of  electro-magnetism  has  been  materially 
improved.    The  book  is  conspicuously  free  from  those  mathematical  ezpres- 
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sions  which  fri^ten  the  b^^er  of  phjrsics.    It  is  a  good  book  and  merits 
an  extensive  adoption  by  schools. 

There  are  fifty  well-selected  laboratory  exercises  at  the  back  of  the  book, 
and  a  complete  index  of  ei^t  pages.  The  book  b  well  made  mechanically, 
the  type  is  dear  and  large,  the  presswork  admirable. 


Bennetfs  Bookkeeping  and  AccounHng  Exercises.  By  R.  J.  Bennett. 
New  York,  Cincinnati^  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co., 
Z913.    Cloth,  z2mo;  Part  I,  96  pages,  $0.40;  Part  II,  112  pages, 

$o.4S- 

The  first  book  consists  of  39  exercises  and  a  explanatory  chapters.  Ten 
of  the  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  journalization  of  such  accounts  as  Mer- 
chandise, Cash,  Bills  Recdvable,  Bills  Payable,  Expense,  Pn^)erty,  Interest, 
Discount,  Mortgages,  Loss  and  Gain,  Proprietor,  Shipments,  Consignments, 
Notes,  Drafts  and  Stocks.  These  chapters  employ  a  variety  of  expression 
and  present  within  a  brief  space  the  important  points  under  each  topic.  Nine 
chapters  present  short  sets  to  be  worked,  one  in  which  ledger  only  b  used,  one 
in  which  card  ledger  b  employed,  one  in  which  there  b  a  loose-leaf  ^stem,  one 
in  which  student  must  rule  all  the  pi4)ers  himself,  one  in  which  single-entry 
books  must  be  changed  to  double,  one  involving  partnership,  and  one  using 
q>ecial  column  books.  Four  chapters  ask  general  review  questions.  These 
seem  to  lack  the  originality  and  character  that  b  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  but  in  the  main  they  are  fundamental.  Four  chapters  discuss  statements 
and  give  exercises  on  them.  The  author  conq>ares  various  kinds  of  statements. 
Two  impcHtant  chapters  discuss  the  avoidance  and  detection  of  errors.  Here 
the  author  gives  the  students  valuable  suggestions.  Three  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  adjustment  of  accounts  between  firms  and  between  individuab  in  the 
same  firm. 

The  author  states  in  hb  preface  that  the  book  b  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  ordinary  textbook  and  as  a  test  of  the  thinking  ability  of  the  students. 
He  succeeds  remarkably  well.  The  book  as  a  whole  stimulates  thought, 
presents  old  material  in  a  new  way,  collects  and  summarizes  information  upon 
the  various  topics,  and  gives  the  atmosphere  of  the  real  business  world. 

Part  n  contains  ai  exercises  designed  for  advanced  high-school  or  college 
students.  Six  chapters  treat  such  topics  of  corporation  accounting  as  the 
<q>ening  and  dosing  of  corporation  books,  changing  firms  to  corporations, 
incorporation  of  going  concerns,  amalgamation  of  corporations,  and  questions 
on  corporations.  Two  chapters  discuss  statements  and  reports.  Two  give 
review  questions.  There  b  one  complete  short  set  to  be  worked.  The  titles 
of  the  remaining  chapters  are  Errors  and  Trial  Balances,  Branch  Store  Ac- 
counts, Consolidation  of  Business  Firms,  Stock  Ledgers,  Self-Balancing 
Ledgers,  Designing  Coliunnar  Books,  Insolvency  and  Reorganization,  Financial 
Companies,  Auditing  and  Investigations,  and  General  Problems. 
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The  general  merit  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  book  is  also  true 
of  this. 

Business  Arithmetic  for  Secondary  Schools.    By  Ernest  L.  Thueston. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1913.    Pp.  431.    $1.00. 

The  text  is  divided  into  47  diapters  and  treats  the  topics  ordinarily  fousd 
in  these  texts,  such  as  Fundamental  Processes;  Fractions,  Aliquot  Parts,  and 
Billing,  Denominate  Numbers,  Percentage  and  Its  Applications,  Interest  aod 
Banking,  Dividends  and  Investments,  Proportion,  and  Partnership.  In 
addition  to  these  customary  topics  the  author  also  discusses  such  subjects  as 
the  Algebraic  Equation,  Involution,  Evolution,  the  Thermometer,  G>mposite 
Units,  Graphs,  Co-ordinates,  the  Lever,  and  Formulae. 

Before  criticizing  this  text  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
content  of  a  course  in  business  arithmetic.  Vocational  mathematics  in  hig^ 
schoob  seems  to  be  branching  into  two  distinct  channels.  First  there  is  the 
arithmetic  necessary  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  intends  to  enter  an  ofke,  and 
second,  there  b  the  technical  mathematics  necessary  for  the  boy  who  intends 
to  enter  the  shop.  The  aim  of  the  two  courses  must  be  substantially  different 
The  office  man  must  be  able  to  handle  a  mass  of  figures  accurately  and  speedily. 
The  mechanic  must  be  able  to  manipulate  formulae  and  to  apply  the  mathe- 
matics of  hb  special  trade.  The  textbooks  for  these  two  courses  should  be 
radically  different,  and  any  book  which  tries  to  straddle  both  courses  b  doomed 
to  failure. 

Turning  to  the  text  we  find  the  author  has  reduced  the  drill  work  to  a 
minimum  and  introduced  mathematics  for  the  mechanic.  In  hb  pages  on 
fractions  we  find  such  fractions  as  if,  Vlr^>  ft»  iVr^  iS»  and  A,  and  wcmder 
why  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  fractions  found  in  real  business. 
In  the  preface  the  author  informs  us  that,  ''Much  thought  has  been  given  to 
problem  work,  and  as  one  result  considerable  variety  will  be  noticed  in  form  of 
statement." 

All  of  the  criticbms,  which  we  have  made,  relate  to  the  author's  plan  and 
not  to  the  treatment  accorded  each  subject.  He  deserves  credit  for  presenting 
the  different  topics  in  such  a  clear,  concise  style  that  the  text  shotdd  be  valuable 
as  a  reference  book  for  business  men.    It  b  in  fact  a  reference,  not  a  textlxx^ 

The  cover  b  too  light  for  the  book. 

George  A.  Beess 

Lake  High  School 

Essentials  of  Physics,  By  George  A.  Hill.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1912.  Pp.  viii+344,  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1 .  10. 
Thb  b  a  imique  and  practical  text.  The  subject-matter  b  presoited  m 
a  manner  not  often  attempted.  The  author  through  hb  long  e]q)erience  as  a 
ph3rsics  teacher  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  present  the 
subject  to  secondary-school  pupib  b  by  the  question  and  answer  method. 
Therefore,  thb  text  b  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  questions,  hundreds  of 
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them.  First  come  answered  questions,  in  which  just  enough  of  the  theory  is 
given  for  the  pupil  to  gra^  the  idea  imder  consideration,  these  being  followed 
by  questions  for  the  pupil  to  answer,  and  problems  for  him  to  solve.  The 
questions  are  arranged  in  a  careful  and  logical  sequence.  Most  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  aptly  chosen  and  well  executed.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
clear  and  to  the  point.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  omit,  the  topics  being 
well  chosen. 

The  mechanical  work  is  perfect,  presswork  excellent,  and  the  kind  of  type 
and  its  arrangement  well  selected.  It  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  progressive 
teachers. 

Charles  H.  Smith 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

CmcAGO  

School  Organizalion  and  the  Individual  Child,    By  Wiluam  H.  Holmes. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  The  Davis  Press,  1912.    Pp.  408. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  this  book  "undertakes  the  task  of  presenting  in 
a  somewhat  detailed  manner  the  various  plans  that  have  been  evolved  to  make 
school  organization  fit  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girb,  both  normal  and  abnor- 
mal, that  are  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  public  schoob.''  To  this  purpose  the 
author  consistently  adheres  by  giving  few  opinions  or  final  conclusions  of  his 
own.  Part  I  deab  prindpaily  with  problems  of  classifications.  After  a  short 
historical  account  of  dass  instruction  and  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  yearly  promotions,  the  following  plans  are  described:  the 
"St.  Louis  Plan,"  the  "Elizabeth  Plan,"  the  "SanU  Barbara  Concentric 
Plan,"  the  "Cambridge  Plan,"  the  "Le  Mars  Plan,"  the  "Portland  Plan,"  the 
"  Group  System,"  the  "North  Denver  Plan,"  the  "Charlottenberg  Plan,"  and 
the  "Mannheim  Plan."  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  are 
enumerated.  A  general  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  dass  and 
individual  instruction  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  plans  used  at  Pueblo, 
Newton,  and  Batavia  and  by  suggestions  as  to  how  to  give  individual  instruc- 
tion and  the  need  and  means  of  training  normal  students  for  such  teaching. 
Ungraded  classes,  gifted  pupils,  departmental  teaching,  manu-mental  schoob, 
dasses  for  stammerers,  and  finally  the  Montessori  methods  are  described. 

Part  II  treats  chiefly  of  schoob  and  classes  for  defective  children  and  an 
account  of  such  schoob  in  many  countries  and  dties  is  given.  In  thb  connec- 
tion the  Binet  tests  are  described;  also  the  after  care  of  defective  children. 

In  the  appendix  are  to  be  foimd  detaib  as  to  regulations  and  programs  of 
special  schoob  in  various  dties,  tests,  record  sheets,  and  finally  a  bibliography. 
The  book  contains  an  index  but  no  table  of  contents.  Anyone  desiring  to  post 
himself  as  to  what  has  been  and  b  being  done  for  special  types  of  children 
without  going  over  a  large  amount  of  scattered  literature  will  find  the  book 
very  usefuL 

£.  A.  KiRKPATRICK 

State  Normal  School 
FiTCHBURG,  Mass. 
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FOUR   NOTABLE   BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 
GRAMMAR 

By  E.  C.  Wesselhoept,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  book  for  beginners,  with  ample 
exercises,  and  daily  drills.  Contains  all 
the  essentiab.  288  pages,    $o.go 

ELEMENTARBUCH  DER 
DEUTSCHEN  SPRACHE 

By  A.  W.  Spanhoofd,  Director  of 
Modem  Language  Instruction  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Washington,  D.C. 

A  new,  more  elementary,  and  differ- 
ently arranged  edition  of  the  famous 
Lehrbuch  der  detUscken  Sprache, 

JJ2  pages,    $1,00 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ALGEBRA 

By  Webster  Wells,  Professor  in 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^, 
and  Walter  W.  Hart,  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Course,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Contains  ample  material  to  meet  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  taught  in  the 
broadest  modem  spirit.  437  pages,  $1,20 

FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA 

By  Webster  Wells  and  Walter  W. 
Hart. 

Does  for  the  pupil  what  the  teacher 
has  heretofore  had  to  do  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  effort.  330  pages,   $o.go 
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NEW  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS  PUBUCATIONS 

A  History  of  Geographical  Discovery  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries 

By  Edward  Heawood,  M.A.  $3.75  net 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History  for  the  Use  of  Schools 


Edited  by  A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.    Vol.  i,  597-1603  A.D. 

Plato:    Ion — Pitt  Press  Series 

By  J.  M.  Macgsegor,  B.A. 

Burke:    Reflections  on  French  Revolution 

Edited  by  W.  A.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Kordof  an 

By  H.  A.  MacMichael 

Problem  of  Evil  in  Plotinus 

By  B.  A.  G.  Fuller 


$1.35  ^^ 
$0.60  net 
$1.25  net 
$3.25  net 
$2.25  net 
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All  foreigii  books  are  offered —  I 

manj  of  them  are  published — bj  I 

William  R.  Jenkins  Co. 

Text-books  for  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  English  classes.  Dic- 
tionaries, grammars,  readers,  general 
literature. 

Research  work  by  University-graduate 
salesmen.  Books  imported  without  charge. 

Send  for  catalogues 
Sixth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,   New  York 

■  Li 


Winona  College 

Is  in  session  48  w—k»  of  each  year.  Strons 
facnhf.  Its  credits  accepted  everywhere.  Holds 
to  hiffh  standards.  Attractire  courses  of  study. 
Location  the  most  besutiful  in  the  United  Sutos. 
Social  and  religious  influences  the  Tory  best. 
Expenses  the  lowest  at  which  good  accommodations 
can  be  f  umishad.  Regular  courses  in  Liberal  Arts, 
Education,  Business,  Music,  PuUic  SpealdM. 

Many  additional  courses  offered,  Summer  Term: 
Primary^  Kindert^run,  Domestic  Scisnct,  PmblU 
School  Drawing,  Art,  Public  School  Music,  Bloculion, 
Physical  Education. 

Fall  Term.  Sept.  33,  zgxs.  to  Dec  13.  19x3 
Winter  Term,  Dec.  16.  19XS,  to  Mar.  X4.  19x3 
Expenses,  $165  a  year  or  $60  a  quarter. 
WINONA  COLLEGE, 

Jonathan  Rig  Jon,  ProoiJmni 

Winona  Lahm,  indiana 


s-j^     Valparaiso  University    y*-^ 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

OTtslog  of 

(Accredited) 

One  of  the  Largest  Universities  and  Training 
Schools  in  the  United  States 

Fortieth  Year  opened  Sept  17, 1912 
Spring  Term  wiO  open  March  4, 1913 

26  Dmpartmmnto  Excuttmnt   Equipmmnto 

i9S  inotructoro  School  thm  Entirm  Ymar 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  studies 
from  any,  or  from  many^  of  the  fbUowing  Draartments: 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  KmdergartenJPrimary,  Education. 
Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Classic,  Bisher  English,  CiWl 
Engineering,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian.  Law,  Phar- 


macy,  Medkal,  Dental,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Music. 
Ffaie  Art,  Commercial,  Penmanship,  Phonography  and 
Typewriting,  Review. 

The  expenses  are  made  so  low  that  anytme  can 
meet  them.  General  Tuition  $18  per  quarter  of  xs  weeks. 
Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  to  $3.75  per  wedc. 

Catalog  giving  fuU  particulars  mafled  free. 
Address 
H.  B.  BROWN,  Pros.,  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Ptes. 


If  you  are  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  write  for 
full  description  of  modem  g;raded  textbooks 
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A  High-grade 

Stereopticon 

is  of  unquestioned  value  to  the 
teacher,  lecturer,  or  general  enter- 
tainer. An<i  no  instrument  better 
meets  the  exacting  reqtiirements  in 
educational,  lecture,  or  entertainment 
work  than  the 

Bauscir|oml> 

(alp^ticon 

A  scientific  projection  instniment-tihe 
Balopticon  is  the  popular  instrument  io 
many  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  and  in  the  home. 

It  projects  brilliant,  sharply  defined 
images  from  ordinary  lantern  dides.  A 
practical  high-grade  stereopticon— opb- 
cally  accurate  lens  equipment,  simple  b 
operation  and  very  durable  in  co&- 
struction. 

The  Balopticon  projects  ordinary  lan- 
tem  slides  and  can  easily  be  arranged 
for  the  projection  of  photographs,  potf- 
cards,  drawings,  etc. 

Model  C  Balopticon— $25iM>. 

Opaqm  Atlachment-S30.00. 
Our  Descriptive  Qrcular  7D  vnH  be  sent «] 
request. 

ThtSupeHor  Qodl%  ^off  Banch  &  Loud  lemm,  -te 
ic<»ti,  fioU  glooan,  profodhn  appctutat,  u^tmaulmt  omi  1 
oclentific  tnammetOo—k  tho  product  vf  mmly  60  gumo'mfmk 

Bausch  gr  Iptnb  Optical  Q 

•tw  YOftK     VXYfrnTtfYoN      cKicAoa      SA*  num 
LOHooN  ROCHESTCa.N.Y.  «Aji«r»w 


TWO  REMARKABLE  BOOKS 


Plants  and  Their  Uses 

An  Introduction  to  Botany 

Bj  FREDERICK  LE  ROY  SARGENT,  formerly  Inttructor  in  Botanj  in  the  Univer* 
•itj  of  Wbconsin,  and  AMistant  in  tho  Botanical  Mntoom  of  Hanrard  Unirorsitj. 
STSpp.ofUxt.    i2mo.    $1.2S 

The  main  purpose  of  this  textbook  for  beginners  in  botany  is  to  show  some 
of  the  educational  possibilities  oflFered  by  plants  of  everyday  use.  It  plans 
to  help  the  beginner  to  learn  as  much  at  the  outset  about  these  economic 
plants  as  he  is  ready  for,  then  to  help  him  in  classifying  them  scientifically, 
and  thus  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  biology  of  plants  in  that  wider 
view  of  their  Ufe  which  inspires  the  botany  of  today. 

An'  introductory  chapter  opens  the  student's  mind  to  our  dependence  on 
plants  and  leads  to  a  series  of  chapters  on  edible,  medicinal,  poisonous,  and 
industrial  plants  with  their  practical  bearing  upon  human  welfare  and  with 
reference  to  the  lives  of  the  plants  themselves.  The  treatment  of  systematic 
botany  gives,  not  a  mere  synopsis  of  technical  distinctions,  but  a  scheme  for 
arranging  most  conveniently  in  the  student's  mind  a  multitude  of  objects 
with  many  of  which  he  has  already  become  familiar.  Finally  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  discussed  and  the  student  is  introduced  to  modem  ideas  of  the 
development  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  of  the  plant's  place  in  nature. 
Tjrpographical  arrangement  permits  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  courses 
of  varying  length  and  difficulty.  Only  very  simple  and  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus is  called  for. 


Outlines  of  Geography 


Bj  ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  HARLAN  H.  BARROWS,  and  WALTER  S.  TOWER, 
of  tho  Department  of  Geographj  in  the  UniTersitj  of  Chicago.      {Rmady  in  January.) 

It  represents  the  "new"  geography  which  stresses  the  geographic  factor  in 
human  life.  It  lays  a  solid  foundation  of  physiography  but  vitalizes  it 
by  constantly  showing  that  broad  physiographic  principles  underlie  all  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  economic  activities  of  mankind.  There  is  no  better 
book  for  a  modem  high-school  course  in  physiography. 


HENRY  HOLT  and  COMPANY 

34  Weat  33d  Street  623  South  Wabash  Ar^oue 

New  York  Chicago  % 


The  Society  of  CoOege  Teachen  of  Edacation  has  adopted  h 
School  Review  as  its  official  journal^  and  members  now  recente  U  vnthoiA 
exbra  charge.  AU  teachers  of  educational  subjects  in  colleges  or  universities  on, 
digible  to  membership  in  this  Society.  The  membership  fee  is  $2.00.  Apf^ 
cations  for  membership  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  CommM 
and  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary^  Mr.  Carter  Alexander^  Universitj  i 
Missouri^  Columbiaj  Mo. 


The  following  pubHcatioiu  of  the  Society  can  be  furnished  by  ik 
University  of  Chicago  Press: 

The  History  of  Education:  Bumhamj  Suzzallo;  published  as  a  huUdin  (j 
Teachers  College^  Columbia  University ^  1908.    Price  53  centSy  postpaid. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in  College  and  University  Dtpartmrii 
of  Education:  Parrington^  Strayer^  Jacobs;  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  tk 
Society  J  igog.    Priu  53  cents^  postpaid. 

The  AimSj  Scope^  and  Methods  of  a  University  Course  in  Public  5dbi 
Administration:  Spaulding^  Burris^  Elliott;  published  as  a  pamphUi  by 
Society y  igio.    Price  53  cents j  postpaid. 

Research  within  the  Field  of  Education,  Its  Organization  and  Encomf 
ment;  Cubberley,  Dearborn,  Monroe,  Thomdike;  published  as  a  pampUd  k 
the  Society,  igii  (School  Review  Monograph  No.  T).  Price  53  cwri? 
postpaid. 

Papers  presented  at  the  St.  Louis  Meeting  in  igj2;   published  « 
pamphlet  by  the  Society,  igi2  {School  Review  Monograph  No.  It),   f^ 
S6  cents,  postpaid. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS)igit  zed  by  Google 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organizatian  of  the  University  includes:   the  Graduate  School  of  Arti 

and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  CoU^^es  (Senior 
and  Junior)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  i  the  Divinity  School  the  Law 
School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Adniinistration. 

Faculty,  Endowment,  and  Equipment, — The  faculty  numhers  three  hundred 
and  thirty-Beven;  the  libraries  contain  381,361  books  and  195,000  pamphkU 
{estimated).  The  Univeraity  oiMis  90  acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  baa  35 
build  ingfi. 

Location  of  the  Uni?erBity. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  botli  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  WaBhington  and  Jackson  parks ^  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago-  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains^  and  the  Ulinois  Centnl 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

The  UniTersity  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle 
of  June);  the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  Students  are  admitted  at 
the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  ea^ 
quarter. 

Admission  to  CoUeges  and  Schools. — Students  must  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  completioti  of  a  four  years'  course  in  an  acceptable  high  sebool 
or  academy  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Bachelor*!  degraea. 
Graduate  students  must  possess  Bachelor's  degrees  from  aocredlted  colleges. 
Qualified  students  over  twenty-one  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involT- 
ing  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major . 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters- 

Degrees. — In  the  Graduate  Schools  are  conferred  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arta,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy ;  in  the  Divinity  School, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy; 
in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the 
College  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  in 
Education. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc.— The  regular  fee  for  three  major  courses  in  Arts,  litera- 
ture, and  Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  140  per  quarter.  All 
stud  oats  pav  once  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  In  Law  and  Medicine,  the  fees  arc 
$50  and  $60. 

Cost  of  Living. — In  UniverBity  dormitories  rooms  rent  from  $25  to  $75  per 
quarter.  The  charge  for  table-board  in  the  women's  halls  b  $4.50  per  wiik. 
At  Hutchinson  Hall  {k  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3.50  per  week  upward- 
Board  and  lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the 
University. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  honor  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  free  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  Purther 
information  is  contained  in  a  circular  entitled  Assislance  to  Studenii,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 
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THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

These  Announcements  &re  provisional  and  incomplete ^  A  detailed  circular 
will  be  issued  about  March  I* 

The  Calendar  for  1913.— The  Firet  Term  begins  Monday,  June  16^  and  closea 
Wednesday,  July  23;  the  Second  Term  begins  Thursday,  July  24,  and  end* 
Friday,  August  29,  the  Autumn  Convocation  being  held  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day. 

A  Quarter  of  Regular  Work  for  Credit. — In  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
staff,  in  scope  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  credit-value  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  ranks  with  that  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

Precaution  about  Gaining  Admission.^Undergraduate  students  should 
make  sure  that  they  arc  eligible  for  admission  before  they  leave  home  for  Chicago. 
Persoiis  thus  failing  to  make  arrangements  in  atlvanee  may  be  rejected  or  directed 
to  the  University  High  School.  Graduate  students  should  inquire  in  advance 
as  to  their  eligibility  for  registration  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  Application  in 
writing  should  be  made  to  the  University  ExaminerB. 

Limitation  of  Work,  etc,— The  student  is  limited  to  three  minor  courses  for 
each  term,  or  to  three  major  courses  for  both  terms.  In  special  cases  permission 
may  be  obtained  from  the  deans  to  pursue  an  mlditional  course,  for  which  in 
the  case  of  undergraduate  studeots,  a  supplementary  fee  must  be  paid.  Graduate 
and  Law  students  are  given  larger  privileges,  and  students  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation may  add  one  of  the  arts  without  additional  fee. 

Graduate  Study* — College  professors  and  school  teachers,  cler^Tnen^  and 
members  of  other  professions,  holding  Bachelor's  degrees  from  accepted  col- 
leges^ may  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  University  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  research  professors  in  all  the  chief  departments  of 
investigation. 

Biblical  and  Theological  Study *^The  Divinity  School  offers  to  professors  of 
theology,  t^  theological  students^  to  ministers,  to  religious  workers,  and  to  others 
interested  in  biblical  and  theological  study,  introductory  and  advanced  courses 
in  all  its  departments.     See  p.  IL 

Professional  Courses  in  Law. — Students  beginning  the  study  of  law,  those 
in  the  midst  of  their  professional  studies  at  Chicago  or  elsewhere,  and  practicing 
lawyers  are  offered  work  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  character.    See  p.  14. 

Courses  in  Medicine. — College  seniors  planning  to  study  me<iieine,  students 
in  medical  schools,  and  practitioners  will  find  the  summer  course  in  medicine 
admirably  adapted  t-o  their  needs.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  of  especial  value  to 
•tudents  who  need  to  review  and  to  make  up  work.    See  p.  16. 

Educational  Principles  and  Methods, — The  (^oiirst^s  of  all  departments  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  but  the  courses  of  the  College  of  Education 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  professional  needs  of  teachers,  both  in  primary  and 
Becondary  schools.  The  work  in  the  various  shops  affordfi  unusually  complete 
instruction  in  the  industrial  m*ts  and  crafl«.    Scf-.  p.  IL 

Public  Lectures, — A  series  of  public  Ifctures,  concerts,  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  is  scheduled  throughout  the  Bummer  Quarter^  and  affords  oppor- 
tunity  to  students  to  hear  speakers  of  erriincuce  and  artists  of  distinction. 

Chicago  in  Summer. — ^An  agreeable  summer  tempemture,  spacious  parks, 
notable  Ubraries  and  museunia,  great  industrial  plants,  typical  foreign  colonies, 
a  number  of  Settlements,  and  other  significant  soi^ial  institutions  make  Chicago 
&  peculiarly  appropriate  center  for  study  and  investigation. 
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Exeursion  Parties.— It  baa  been  cUBtomarj^  eapecialJy  in  the  Sotttli,  io 

organize  epecial  excursion  parties  for  the  journey  to  Cbicago.  The  Unjvereity 
will  be  glad  to  put  inquirers  into  commimi cation  with  the  organizers  of  siicfa 
parties. 

ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

Not*. — 'TliB  foil  owing  ixuiilensed  paragrapha  contain  liardly  nioro  ihan  tlttos  of 
couraes.  No  fiystematlc  attempt  is  msMie  to  Indicate  <a)  tbe  character  of  tbe  counn; 
(b)  to  what  types  of  studonts  they  rto  opoo;  (c)  what  ppomqulsites  are  demuujed;  or 
(d)  at  what  hours  tho  cla»«t}«  m«et.  All  details  aro  eivGtk  In  tho  compbte  anoounce- 
mentiS,  which  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  ail  who  apply  to  tho  Umivebsitt  op  Chica&o. 

Philosophy,  Psychology^  and  Education. — Courses  will  be  offered  in  Meta* 
physica,  in  Ethics^  and  in  the  History  of  Philosophy;  in  Elementan-  and 
Advanced  Psychology,  in  Genetic  and  E^qserimental  Paycholog>%  in  Educational 
Psychology,  in  the  History  of  Education,  in  School  Organixation  and  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  Formation  of  the  Ciirrictiium,  in  the  Relation  of  the  Arti  to  tbe 
Course  of  Study,  in  Indua trial  Education,  in  Child-Study,  and  in  the  PedAeogy  of 
the  variouB  subjects  of  the  school  coufB^. 

Political  Economy^  Political  Science,  History*  Sociology  and  Anttiropokff, 
ftnd  Household  Administra^on.^-Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Prindplea  of 
Political  Economy,  in  Transportation,  in  Taxation,  in  Public  Finance,  io 
Statistics,  in  Values,  in  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and  in  Money;  in  Conatitutionil 
Law;  in  Ancient  History,  in  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History  [Church  and  State], 
in  English  History,  Political  and  Industrial,  in  American  Constitutional  Hifftorj-, 
and  in  various  periods  of  Political  and  Industrial  History,  also  Teacher's  Coune 
in  .American  History;  in  Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  in  the  Fundament*! 
Ideaa  of  Sociolog>%  in  the  Growth  of  Sociological  Method,  in  Rural  Sociology, 
in  Social  Technology;  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food  Preparations,  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, in  House  Sanitation,  and  in  the  Legal  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Housebold 
Administration. 

Semitics  and  Biblical  Greek. — Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Interpretatioa 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Hebrew,  in  Assyrian  and 
Eg>'ptian  Languages,  and  in  History;  and  in  New  Testament  History. 

Comparative  Religion, — Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Outline  Histofy  of 
Religion  and  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

History  of  Art,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. — Courses  will  be  offered  in 
Prehistoric  Art  In  Greece,  in  Greek  Architecture,  in  Roman  Sculpture,  in  Roman 
Coins,  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art,  and  in  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painiinj; 
in  Elementary  Sanskrit,  in  the  Study  of  the  Veda^  in  Hindu  Religion,  in  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language, 
and  in  Outlines  of  Latin  Historical  Grammar]  in  Beginning  Greek,  in  Anabaais, 
in  Homer,  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  Plato's  Apology,  in  an  Introduction  to  Greek 
Tragedy,  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Lyric  Poetrj'^,  in  Isocrat-es,  and  in  the  Public 
Orations  of  Demosthenes;  in  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  De  finibus,  Academica,  and 
De  Natura  deorum,  in  Terence,  the  Phormio,  in  Livy,  in  Horace^  Odea  and 
Epodes,  in  Catullus,  in  Juvenal,  in  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  especial  reference  to  tbe 
technique,  in  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  in  Horace,  Sating  in  Roman  Private  Life, 
ill  Colloquial  Latin,  and  in  the  Training  of  Teachers,  first^year  work  in  tbe 
Training  of  Tejichers,  course  in  Caeaar,  and  in  the  Comparative  Syntax  of  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  Verb. 

Modem  Languages.^Z'ourses  will  be  offered  in  Old  English,  in  Middle 
EnRJish,  in  various  periods  of  English  Literature,  and  in  EngLiah  Compodtion; 
in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  French,  in  Old  French  Literature,  in  various 
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periods  of  later  French  Literature,  in  Phonetics,  in  French  Grammar,  in  Spanish, 
and  in  Italian;  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German,  in  the  History  of 
German  Literature,  in  Recent  German  Literature  and  Drama,  in  Gothic,  and  in 
Middle  High  German;  in  Dante  in  English,  and  in  the  Short  Story  in  various 
literatures. 

MatfaematicSy  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. — Courses  will  be  offered 
in  Trigonometry,  College  Algebra,  Plane  Anal3rtic  Geometry,  Graphic  Analysis, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  in  Advanced  Calculus,  in  Tlieory  of  Functions, 
also  Synoptic  Course  in  Higher  Mathematics;   Definite  Integrals,  Differential 


Auditorium  of  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 

Geometry,  Theory  of  Physical  Units,  Theory  of  Numbers,  Vector  Analysis, 
General  Analysis,  and  Reading  and  Research  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics; 
Descriptive  Astronomy,  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics,  Analytic  Mechanics, 
Research  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory;  Theoretical  Optics,  Light  Waves 
and  Their  Uses,  Advanced  Spectroscopy,  Relativity,  Electron  Theory,  Research, 
work.  Graduate  laboratory  work.  Electric  Waves,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics 
and  Heat,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation,  two 
Courses  for  Teachers;  Elementary  General  Chemistry;  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Special  Methods  of  Analysis,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry,  Advanced  Organic 
Preparations,  Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations,  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Physical  Chemistry,  Advanced  Physico-chemical  Measurements,  Research  in 
Organic,  Inorganic,  and  Physical  Chemistry. 
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Geology  and  Geography. — Courses  will  be  offered  in  Physiography,  in 
General  Geology,  in  Economic  Geology,  in  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  PetioloGr, 
and  several  Field  Courses  for  students  of  different  stages  of  adTancement;  in 
the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  in  the  Geography  of  fhirope,  in  Geo- 
graphic Influences  on  American  History,  in  Advanced  and  Elementary  Commer- 
cial Geography,  and  perhaps  in  Anthropogeography. 

The  Biolos^cal  Departinents. — At  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  courses  in  Zoology,  Embryology,  Botany,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  and  Biological  Research,  wiU  be  offered, 
for  which  credit  is  allowed  in  the  University. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  courses  will  be  offered  in  Elementary  Zoology, 
in  Elementary  Economic  Field  Zo51ogy,  in  Experimental  Behavior  and  Eloology, 


Hull  Biological  Laboratory  and  Mitchell  Tower 

in  Animal  Geography,  in  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zodlogy,  in  Genetics  and 
Experimental  Evolution,  in  Microscopical  Technique,  and  advanced  work  in 
Zo6logy,  including  research,  and  in  Embryology;  in  Introductory  Anatomy;  in 
Topographical  Anatomy,  Histology,  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throaty 
and  in  advanced  research  work;  in  Introductory  Physiology,  in  Physiology  of 
Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  etc.,  in  Physiology  of  Mammals,  in  Phy- 
siology of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion,  in  Research,  and  review  courses  in 
Physiology;  in  Teaching  Botany  in  the  High  School,  in  Research  in  Morphology, 
in  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms,  in  Research  in  Ecology,  in  Elementary 
Ecology,  in  Research  in  Taxonomy,  in  Classification  of  Vascular  Plants,  in  General 
Morphology  of  Thallophytes,  in  Methods  in  Plant  Histology,  in  Growth  and 
Movement,  in  Research  in  Plant  Physiology,  in  Elementary  Plant  Pathology, 
in  Elementary  Botany,  and  in  Ecological  Anatomy;  in  General  Pathok>gy  and 
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Pathological  Histology^  in  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria,  in  Sanitary  Water  Analyeii, 
and  in  Research  in  Pathology  and  in  Bacteriolagy. 

Public  Spetkiagt^^oursea  wilt  be  offered  in  Elementary  and  Advanced 
work  in  Public  Speaking,  with  particular  stress  on  the  Vocal  Interpretation  of 
Literature,  Oral  Composition,  and  the  pedagogy  of  both  subjects  as  applied  to 
High-School  and  College  curricula. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  consista  of  four  divi- 
sions: (1)  The  Graduate  Department  of  Education;  (2)  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion;  (3)  The  University  High  School;   (4)  The  University  Elementary  School. 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  gives  advanced  courses  in  principtee 
and  theory  of  education ^  educational  psychology,  history  of  education,  and  social 
and  administrative  aspects  of  education.  The  Master's  degree  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  conferred. 

Tie  College  of  Education  is  a  College  of  the  University,  with  all  the  Uni- 
versity privileges!  and  in  addition  provides  the  professional  training  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  supervisors.  It  offers  undergraduate  courses 
in  profesaional  subjects  and  in  the  methods  of  arranging  and  presentiDg  the 
various  subject-matters  which  are  taken  up  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Certain  of  these  courses  can  be  completed  in  two  years  and  lead  to 
certificates;  other  courses  cover  a  period  of  four  years  and  lead  to  a  Bachelor ^s 
degree. 

The  University  High  School  ^ith  the  fully  equipped  shops  of  the  Maciual 
Training  School  is  in  session  during  the  Summer  Quarter*  Opportunity  is  offered 
to  take  beginning  courses  in  Latin  and  German  and  to  review  courses  in  Mathe* 
matics,  English,  and  History.  The  regular  ahopwork  supplemented  by  discus- 
sions of  methods  is  open  to  teachers  pursuing  these  courses. 

The  UniTersity  Elementary  School* — Only  the  kindergarten  department 
^f  the  Elementarj^  School  is  in  session  during  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
garter.    This  offers  an  opportunity  for  observation. 

BOURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT 

AND  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

Gourses  in  the  Pedagogy  of  History  and  Literature  in  the  Grades,  in  Home 
SconaxnicSf  in  English,  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Geography,  the  Biological 
Sciences,  School  Library  Economics;  abo  in  Oral  Reading  and  in  Hygiene  and 
Ph3^ical  Education,  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice,  in  Children's  Read- 
ng,  ^  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Arts,  in  Household  Art,  and  Review  Courses  in 
rartQUM  subjects  in  the  High  School,  will  be  offered,  In  addition  to  those  named 
>n  p.  3.  _^^_^^_^^ 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Admission.— The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations. 
rhe  instruction  is  intended  for  ministers,  missionaries,  theological  students, 
Christian  teachers,  and  others  intending  to  take  up  some  form  of  religious  work. 

The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  intended  for  those  without  college 
legrees.     It  is  in  session  only  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  designed  pri manly  for  college  graduates, 
'asiors,  theological  teachers,  students  in  other  seminaries,  and  candidates  for 
he  ministry  with  requisite  training  are  admitted  in  the  Summer  Quarter. 
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Expenses. — No  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  Incidental 
and  library  fees  to  the  amount  of  $5  are  charged,  and  matriculanU  pay  the  usual 
$5  fee.  Dormitory  rooms  cost  $8.75  to  $12.75  per  quarter;  table-board  about 
$3  per  week  in  clubs  or  families. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  referred  to  on  p.  3  there  will  be  offered  counea  in 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  Biblical  Theology,  in  Systematic  Theology,  in  Chureh 
History,  in  Homiletics,  in  Religious  Education,  in  Ecclesiastical  Sodclogj,  in 
Music,  and  in  Public  Speaking.  Courses  will  be  offered  also  in  the  Disciples' 
Divinity  House. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Scope  of  Work.— The  work  of  the  Law  School  is  intended  for  students  whose 
education  and  maturity  have  fitted  them  to  pursue  serious  professional  study. 
The  method  of  instruction  employed — the  study  and  discussion  of  caaeB — is 
designed  to  give  an  effective  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  and  to  dev^op  the 
power  of  independent  legal  reasoning.  The  three-year  course  of  study  offered 
constitutes  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  English-speaking 
jurisdiction.  By  means  of  .the  quarter  system  students  may  be  graduated  in 
two  and  one-fourth  calendar  years. 

The  Summer  Quarter. — Regular  courses  of  instruction  counting  toward  a 
degree  are  continued  through  the  Summer  Quarter.  Either  advanced  or  begin- 
ning students  may  enter  the  school  in  the  summer,  and  continue  in  the  Autumn 
or  in  the  next  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  students  may 
take  one,  two,  or  three  quarters  in  succession  in  the  summer  only,  before  continu- 
ing in  a  following  Autumn  Quarter.  The  summer  work  offers  particular  advan- 
tages to  teachers,  to  students  who  wish  to  do  extra  work,  and  to  practitiotien 
who  desire  to  study  special  subjects. 

Building  and  Library. — The  Law  School  occupies  a  building  erected  espe- 
cially for  it  within  the  University  quadrangles,  and  is  equipped  with  a  law  library 
containing  about  38,000  volumes. 

Admission  Requirements  and  Degrees. — Only  college  graduates  or  students 
who  have  had  college  work  equivalent  to  three  years  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
are  admitted  as  regular  students,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  <^  Law 
(J.D.).  The  University  permits  one  year  of  law  to  be  counted  as  the  fourth 
year  of  college  work,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  both  degrees  in  six  years. 

Students  over  twenty-one  years  old  who  have  completed  at  least  a  four- 
year  high-school  course  may  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  (LL.B.),  but  must  maintain  a  standing  10  per  cent  above  the  passing 
mark.  In  rare  instances  students  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  meet  these 
requirements  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified,  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Fees. — A  matnculation  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  every  student  entering  for 
the  first  time.    The  tuition  fee  is  $50  a  quarter  ($25  a  term). 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Law  School  should  be  addressed  to 
James  P.  Hall,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago,  HI. 

Courses  Offered. — During  the  Summer,  1913,  the  Law  School  will  offo* 
courses  in:  Contracts,  Criminal  Law,  Title  to  Real  Estate,  Damages,  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Mortgages,  Wills,  Sales,  and  Trusts. 
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COURSES  IN  MEDICINE 

First  Two  Years  of  the  Medical  Course. — Courses  in  Medicine  cooatituliiii 

the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  course  m  medicine  of  Rush  Medical  CbHtfr 
are  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  the  majority  of  studenU  taking  up 
medical  work  for  the  first  time,  it  is  of  decided  advantage  to  enter  with  the  Sum- 
mer or  the  Autumn  Quarter.  For  the  atudent  who  is  lacking  in  any  of  tht 
admission  courses,  or  who  seeks  advanced  standing,  it  ia  of  eepeci&l  advanUfe 
to  enter  for  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Requirements  for  Admission* — The  requirements  for  admission  eomprae 
(a)  fifteen  units  of  high-school  work^  demanded  for  admissioD  to  the  Junior 
Colleges  of  the  University,  and  (fe)  two  years  of  college  work*  which  must  ha?^ 
include<l  at  least  four  majors  of  college  chemistrj'*  including  both  inorganic  and 
organic,  and  qualitative  analysis  (in  addition  to  the  year  of  high-school  cliciniatry), 
one  major  of  college  biology  with  laboratory  work,  two  majors  of  college  phymct, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French.  Admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing IS  granted  students  from  other  recognized  institutions  under  suitAble  restnr- 
tions.     The  inclu^itefee  in  the  Afedical  Courses  is  $60  per  quarter. 

Courses  for  Practitioners.'— All  the  courses  offered  are  open  to  practitioocfs 
of  medicine,  who  may  matriculate  as  imclassified  or  as  graduate  students.  No 
student  may  register  for  a  particular  course  ualeBS  he  has  had  the  prerequisite 
work.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  courses  of  special  Talue  to 
practitioners  are  given  in  the  summer.  Practitioners  taking  this  work  are  free 
to  attend  the  clinics  at  Rush  MetlicaJ  College  without  charge. 

Coursea  in  Medicine  wii\  be  found  listed  on  p.  10. 


VARIOUS  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 

UNIVERSlTk'  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

By  me^ns  of  public  lectures  and  entertainments  of  an  educational  character 
the  University  presents  many  opportunities  for  culture  and  instruction  apart  from 
the  work  of  the  laboratory  and  the  classroom.  The  lectures  are  delivered  by 
eminent  scholars.  Concerts  or  recitals  will  be  given  Tuesday  evenings  and 
popular  lectures  Friday  evenings  throughout  the  Summer  Quarter. 

aJRRESPONDEXCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT 

The  teachers  and  students  who  for  any  reason  cannot  come  into  resideoee 
during  the  summer  or  other  quarters  may  study  under  the  direct  personal  guidance 
of  University  instructors  who  conduct  by  correspondence  more  than  three 
hundre<l  imd  twenty-five  of  tlie  classroom  courses.  The  tuition  fee  is  lift  for 
one  major,  $30  for  two,  and  140  for  three.     Work  may  begin  at  any  time. 
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The  Courts^  the  Constituiion^  and  Pariies.  Sludks  in  ConstUu^ 
tional  History  and  Politics,  By  Andrrdf  C.  McLaughlin, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

30S  pages,  ttmo,  doth;  If  .50,  postpaid  Si  .63 

A  volume  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  courts 
and  political  parties  are  subject  to  general  criticism.  The  dis- 
cussion is  especially  significant  as  coming  from  a  lifelong  student 
of  constitutional  questions,  whose  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  J  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
so  widely  known.  The  point  of  view  is  historicah  Though  the 
articles  are  scientific  they  are  directed  to  the  reader  who  is 
interested  in  public  affairs  rather  than  to  the  professional  studenL 
The  work  consists  of  five  papers^  the  first  of  which  discuss^  the 
power  of  a  court  to  declare  a  law  unconstitutional.  Two  of  the 
papers  deal  with  the  growth  and  essential  character  of  political 
parties,  and  are  followed  by  one  on  the  history  of  differing  theories 
of  the  federal  Union.  The  work  concludes  mth  a  discussion  of  the 
written  constitution  in  some  of  its  historical  aspects,  taking  up 
the  origin  of  these  documents  and  the  problems  of  their  main* 
tenance  and  interpretation  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
popular  state. 


The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life,  Biological  Essays  by 
Jacques  Loeb^  Head  of  the  Department  of  Experiment^ 
Biology  J  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

2j3  pages,  lamo^  clolh;   $1*50,  postpaid  $i  .65 

The  achievements  of  Professor  Jacques  Loeb  in  the  field  of 
experimental  biology  have  made  him  so  widely  known  as  to 
insure  any  book  of  his  a  large  circle  of  readers.  His  experi- 
mental work  at  the  universities  of  Chicago  and  CaUfomia,  as 
well  as  in  his  present  position,  gives  this  volume  an  especial 
significance. 

In  his  latest  work.  The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life^  Pro- 
fessor Loeb  presents  many  of  the  current  problems  in  biology, 
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and  discusses  the  question  whether  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be 
explained  by  physical  and  chemical  laws.  He  finds  it  possible 
to  control  by  physical  or  chemical  means  not  merely  the  processes 
of  reproduction,  but  also  the  conduct  of  animals  with  reference 
to  environment. 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal.  The  profession,  as  well  as  everyone 
interested  in  biology,  will  thank  the  author  and  the  pubUshers  fox 
collecting  these  essays  and  placing  them  before  the  reading  public. 

The  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  exacti** 
tude,  clearness,  honesty,  and  unanswerable  logic  of  Dr.  Loeb. 

Heredity  and  Eugenics.  By  John  M.  Coulter j  William  E, 
Castle^  Edward  M.  East^  William  L.  Tower j  and  Charles  B. 
Davenport. 

312  pages,  8vo,  cloth;  $2 .  50,  postpaid  $2 .  70 

Leading  investigators,  representing  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Harvard  University,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
have  contributed  to  this  work,  in  which  great  care  has  been 
taken  by  each  contributor  to  make  clear  to  the  general  reader 
the  present  position  of  evolution,  experimental  results  in  heredity 
in  connection  with  both  plants  and  animals,  the  enormous  value 
of  the  practical  application  of  these  laws  in  breeding,  and 
human  eugenics.    The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Nation^  New  York.  "Heredity  and  Eugenics"  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  readers  seeking,  as  beginners,  to  get  in  touch  with 

the  discussion  of  these  subjects In  most  of  the  lectures  there 

is  an  admirable  reserve,  not  to  say  skepticism,  in  the  treatment  of 
large  questions  which  the  public  is  often  misled  to  regard  as  already 
and  finally  settled. 

Railway  Economics.  A  Collective  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Four- 
teen American  Libraries.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  y  Washington j  D.C. 

450  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $3.00,  postpaid  $3.28 

Much  of  the  literature  relating  to  railways  is  widely  scattered. 
The  student  of  railway  transportation  finds  it  impossible  to 
secnire  access  to  any  all-embracing  sources  of  information  in  any 
one  of  even  the  largest  general  libraries. 

In  the  present  work  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has 
undertaken  to  list  the  works  relating  to  the  economics  of  railway 
transportation  that  are  catalogued  in  thirteen  of  the  principal 
libraries  of  this  country,  together  with  those  in  its  own  collection. 
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The  volume  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  a  representative  bib- 
liography in  the  field  of  railway  economics. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  work  will  prove  valuable 
to  all  interested  in  the  literature  of  railway  transportation,  and 
particularly  to  the  economist  and  practical  railroad  man. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York.  Of  all  these  invaluable  aids  to  the  student 
which  the  librarians  of  the  country  are  producing,  this  is  the  most 
exhaustive  and  workmanlike  of  any  that  has  been  issued  in  the 
economic  field. 

American  Permian  Veriebrales.  By  Samuel  Wendell  WUlisUm, 
Professor  of  Paleontology  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

152  pages,  39  plates,  8vo»  dothj  $2.50,  postpaid  1 2. 68 

This  work  comprises  a  series  of  monographic  studies  with 
briefer  notes  and  descriptions  of  new  or  little-known  amphibians 
and  reptiles  from  the  Permian  deposits  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
The  material  upon  which  these  studies  are  based  was  for  the  most 
part  collected  during  recent  years  by  field  parties  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  book  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  ancient  reptiles  and  amphibians^ 
with  such  summaries  and  definitions — based  chiefly  on  American 
forms— as  our  present  knowledge  permits.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  the  author. 

Athenaeum.  The  paleontologist  will  welcome  the  work  as  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  a  fauna  which  is  of  exceptional  interest 
to  the  student  of  evolution^  inasmuch  as  it  includes  forms  that  help 
to  bridge  over  some  of  the  differences  between  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

Morphology  of  Gymnosperms,  By  John  M.  Coulter^  Professor 
of  Botany y  and  Charles  /,  Chamberlain^  Associate  Professor  of 

Botany,  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

470  page5>  462  illustrations,  Svo,  cloth;   $4.00^  postpsud  $4.32 

This  work  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  book  brought 
out  by  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain  in  1901-  Each  of  the 
seven  great  groups  is  here  presented  in  detail,  and  a  final  chapter 
discusses  the  problem  of  phylogeny  and  points  out  the  evolu- 
tionary tendencies.  The  extinct  groups,  notably  the  primitive 
"seed-ferns/^  are  now  iQcIuded  for  the  first  time;  and  vascular 
anatomy  is  fully  recognized  as  a  morphological  subject  of  first 
importance.     The  entire  presentation  is  thoroughly  and  system- 
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atically  organized  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  greatest 
possible  clearness.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  in  large 
part  original. 

Nature.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  record,  admirably  illustrated,  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  older  type  of  seed-plants. 

The  Hisiariciiy  of  Jesus,  A  criticism  of  the  contention  that  Jesus 
never  livedo  a  statement  of  the  evidence  for  his  existence^  an 
estimate  of  his  relation  to  Christianity.  By  Shirley  Jackson 
Case,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testatnent  Interpretation  in 
the  University  of  Chicago, 

360  pages,  lamo^  cloth;  $1.50,  postpaid  $1 ,6a 

Did  Jesus  ever  live,  or  is  he  a  mythical  personage  like  the 
deities  of  Greece  and  Rome?  is  to  many  people  a  somewhat 
startling  question.  But  in  recent  years  his  actual  existence  has 
been  vigorously  questioned,  and  the  subject  is  being  given  wide 
notice  and  discussion.  The  negative  opinion  has  found  support- 
ers in  America,  England,  HoUandj  France,  and  Germany,  To 
present  a  complete  and  unprejudiced  statement  of  the  evidence 
for  Jesus'  actual  existence  is  the  aim  of  the  author  of  The 
Historicity  of  Jesus. 

The  Naiiortf  New  York.  It  is  creditable  to  American  scholarship  that  the 
first  survey  of  the  entire  debate  should  have  been  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  American  divinity  school,  and  that  the  treatment  of 
the  question  is  adequate  and  fair  in  the  presentation  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  marked  by  discernment  both  of  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  consequences  involved  for  the  religious  life* 

Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible^  Shoming  the  Developittent  of  the 
Idea  of  God  in  Relalion  to  History.  By  Louis  Wallis,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Sociology  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 

One  volumei  bound  m  cloth  ^  Si  .50,  postpaid  $1 .68 

This  book  is  written  on  the  basis  of  the  modem  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  Bible;  but  it  approaches  Bible-study  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  using  the  sociological  method  of  research. 
The  ancient  Hebrew  nation  is  treated  as  a  social  group  originating 
at  the  point  of  contact  between  Amorite  city-states  and  Israelite 
clans  from  the  Arabian  desert.  The  great  struggle  within  the 
nation  was  primarily  between  the  legal  usages  of  the  constituent 
races.    This  conflict  found  expression  very  slowly  in  terms  of 
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antagonism  between  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Amorites. 

Mr.  Wallis'  papers  on  the  subject  have  been  appearing  for  some 

years  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology;  but  they  are  entirely 

recast  and  revised  for  book  publication. 

The  DiaL    A  significant  and  closely  reasoned  work. 

The  Scotsman.    Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Mr.  Wallis,  the  origmality 

and  freshness  of  his  views  and  the  marked  ability  with  which  tbcy  ut 

propounded  cannot  be  denied. 

The  Minister  and  the  Boy.     By  Allan  Boben^  Associate  Professor 
of  Homileiics  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Illustrated,  1  So  pages,  iimo,  doth;  fi.oo,  postpaid  It . lo 

From  the  first  chapter  on  *'The  Call  of  Boyhood,"  through 
one  on  ''The  Approach  to  Boyhood,"  the  author  leads  us  by 
suggestion  and  infonning  principle  to  realize  the  remarkable 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  raw  material  "boy,"  on  which  the 
minister  may  work.  Later  chapters  on  play  and  vocational 
choice  show  how  to  train  the  boy  for  citizenship,  how  responsive 
he  is  to  the  right  sort  of  impetus,  and  how  his  religious  life  may 
indirectlyj  and  even  unconsciously,  be  stimulated  by  the  proper 
appeal  to  his  manly  instincts,  while  furnishing  him  with  a  normal 
outlet  for  his  natural  enthusiasm.  The  book  is  practical  through- 
out, and  each  chapter  is  filled  with  concrete  suggestions  which 
are  vitalized  by  the  author's  actual  experience  as  a  basis, 
Mr.  Hoben's  book  is  not  only  enlightening  and  entertaining,  but  is  won- 
derfully practical.  It  shotild  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy^  probation 
officer,  pastor^  teacher,  and  parent. — Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Scientific  Management  in  the   Churches.     By  Shuiler  Mathews^ 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  Scfwol  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

66  pages,  1 2 mo »  doth;  50  cents,  postpaid  ss  cents 

Wliy  not  apply  *' scientific  management'*  to  the  varied 
activities  of  the  church  ?  is  the  question  asked  by  Dn  Shailer 
Mathews  in  his  book*  The  crying  need  for  it  is  almost  startlingly 
portrayed,  and  the  broad  lines  of  the  plan — the  adaptation  of 
'^scientific  management'*  to  an  institution  such  as  the  church- 
are  inspiring  in  their  suggestiveness. 

The  book  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  belong  to  the  activx 
organization  in  their  church^-or  who  are^  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  "spiritual  workmen/' 

The  Indcpemknt,    A  small  volume  containing  matter  of  large  practical  value. 
The  Continenl,     Dean  Mathews'  treatment  of  the  subject  is  practical,  and 

his  suggestions  are  exceedingly  useful, 
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The  Elhks  of  the  Old  TestammL  By  Hinckley  G.  Milchdl,  Pro- 
fessar  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Tufts  College, 

420  pai^es,  i2mot  cloth;  1 2. 00,  postfiaid  $215 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  present  a  faithful  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  manual,  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  development  of  ethical  ideas  among  the  Hebrew  nation. 
To  this  end  he  takes  the  books,  or  parts  of  books,  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  order  of  their  origin,  and  discusses  their 
teaching,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  duties  that  men  owe 
to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  larger  world  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  This  is  the  first  volume  to  be  issued  in  the  series  of 
**  Handbooks  of  Ethics  and  Religion"  edited  by  Shailer  Mathews* 
Congregaiionalisi  and  Christian  World.      It   goes  far   to  popularize  the 

results  of  modern  Biblical  scholarship,  and  in  general  is  within  ihe 

comprehension  of  ordinary  Bible  students. 

Old  Testament  Story,  Teacher*s  Manual  and  PupWs  Notebook, 
By  Charles  H.  Corbett, 

Manual,  $1 ,00,  postpaid  Si  .og;  Notebook,  50  cents,  postpaid  50  cesta 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Constructive  Bible  Studies,  cover- 
ing the  period  from  Moses  to  Solomon,  is  designed  for  teachers  of 
pupils  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  corresponding  to  grades 
five  and  six  of  the  public  school  The  pupil's  equipment  consists 
of  a  loose-l^f  notebook  containing  a  page  for  each  lesson.  It 
includes  pictures,  maps,  outlines,  paper  models,  and  an  occasional 
written  lesson,  thereby  providing  considerable  opportunity  for 
handwork. 

The  Churchman^  New  York.    Teachers  will  find  much  that  is  helpful  in 

Mr.  Corbett's  manual 
Unity,  Chicago.    The  unique  and  really  valuable  part  of  the  Corbett  work 

is  his  Pupil's  Notebook  that  accompanies  it, 

American  Poems.  Selected  and  Edited  with  Illustrative  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Bibliography.  By  Walter  C.  Branson^ 
LitLD.^  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Brown  University, 

6S0  pages,  i2mo,  dolh;  $1 .50,  postpaid  $1 .68 

The  book  offers  a  most  carefully  chosen  and  well-balanced 
presentation  of  the  poetic  works  of  Anaericans,  covering  the 
entire  period  of  our  history.  For  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
student  the  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  com- 
prehensive Notes,  Bibliography,  and  Indices,     It  is  believed  that 
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the  book  will  have  the  wide  popularity  of  Professor  Bronson's 
earlier  coUection,  English  Poems j  which  has  been  adopted  by 
all  leading  American  colleges. 

The  Dial.  The  resources  of  the  special  collections  of  Brown  Uniwrah^ 
have  supplied  the  editor  vdih  the  best  authorities  for  accurate  texts, 
and  have  made  possible  the  widest  range  of  selections. 

San  Francisco  Call.    A  notably  successful  attempt  to  produce  a  uscfd 

book,  against  which  the  charge  of  injudicious  inclusions  and  exclu- 
sions commonly  urged  against  similar  works  cannot  be  made. 


English  Poems.  Selected  atid  Edited  with  Illustrative  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Bibliographies,  By  Walter  C.  Branson, 
Liu.  D.J  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Broum  Unhersily. 

L  Old  English  and  Middle  English  Pe»jods 

436  pngeSj  i2mo,  doth;  Schcx}!  editfon^  $1  oov  pastpaid  $t .  15 
Library  edition,  $1*50,  postpaid  $1.65 

n.  Tee  Elizabethan  Ace  ant>  the  Puiutan  Period 

550  p4ges>  i2mo,  cloth;  School  edition,  $1.00^  posipaid  fi .  15 
Lihrar>'  edition^  $1.50,  postpaid  $1.66 

III.  TsE  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth  CENTintY 

S4i  pages,  i2mo»  cloth;  School  edition,  |i  .00,  postpaid  $1.15 
Library  edition,  $1 .50,  postpaid  |i  .66 

rV.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

635  pages,  izmo,  cloth;  School  editioDj  $t  .oo^  postpaid  ft.  ts 
Library  edition,  %t  .50,  postpaid  |r.63 

This  series  of  four  volumes  is  intended  primarily  to  afford 
college  classes  and  general  readers  a  convenient,  inexp>ensive, 
and  scholarl}^  collection  of  the  most  important  English  pK>etry. 

The  selectionSj  so  far  as  possible,  are  complete  poems.  The 
notes,  though  concisely  expressed^  occupy  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
in  each  volume*  They  contain  explanations  of  words  and 
allusions  which  the  average  coUege  student  might  find  obscure; 
statements  by  the  poet  or  his  friends  that  throw  light  on  the 
poem;  the  poet's  theory  of  poetry  when  this  can  be  given  in 
his  own  words;  quotations  which  reveal  Ms  literar>^  relationships 
or  his  methods  of  work ;  and  extracts  from  contemporary  criticism 
to  show  how  the  poet  was  received  by  his  own  generation.  The 
last-mentioned  feature  has  contributed  much  to  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  series,  which  is  the  best  general  collection  of  English 
poetry  that  has  yet  been  offered  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Journal  of  Education.  These  volumes  are  of  stipreme  importance 
because  of  their  completeness  as  to  material  and  the  scholarly  wiy 
ill  which  the  poems  have  been  annotated. 
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Questions  on  Shakespeare.     By  Albert  B.  Tolman^  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  exercises  on  each  play  follow  a  logical  order,  embracing 
general  questions,  questions  on  individual  acts  and  scenes,  char- 
acter-study, the  relation  of  the  play  to  its  sources,  and  questions 
concerning  the  text  or  meaning. 

The  questions  upon  the  following  comedies  are  being  issued 
in  pamphlet  form:  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  I  Henry  IVj  II  Henry  IV,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest. 

Price  15  cents  each  J  postpaid  17  cents  each 
Two  bound  volumes  have  appeared  in  this  series  as  follows: 
Questions  on  Shakespeare  Pan  I,  Introduction;  75  cents,  postpaid  Si  cents. 
Questions  on  Shakespeare  Part  II,  contains  exercises  on  the  three  parts  of  Henry 
VI|  Richard  III,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  A  Midaunomer-Night's  Dream,  and  all  the  Poems  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sonnets,    $1.00,  postpaid  Ii.oq. 

Dr.  Eorace  Howard  Furness,  Editor  of  the  New  Variorum  Shakespeare.  It 
is  fairly  astonishing  v^^hat  a  deal  of  information  in  all  departments 
of  Shakespearian  study  you  have  compiled,  and  set  forth  aUuringly^ — 
00  small  consideration  where  young  people  are  concerned— mthin  so 
small  a  space. 


The  Elementary  Course  in  EnglisL  By  James  Fleming  Hosic^ 
PLM,,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Chicago 
Teachers  College, 

15a  pages,  i6mOj  cloth;  75  cents,  postpaid  S?  cents 

The  constantly  gromng  use  of  this  book  offers  con\1ncmg 
testimony  to  its  value  as  a  practical  guide  for  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  parents.  It  presents  in  outline  a  working  theory 
of  elementary  English,  mth  selected  references  to  the  recent 
literature  of  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  book  is  especially 
adapted  to  individual  study  and  to  group  discussions  in  normal 
schools,  teachers'  reading  circles,  teachers'  institutes,  and  parents' 
associations.  The  book  contains  also  a  suggestive  course  of 
study  in  composition,  grammar ,  word-study,  reading,  and  litera- 
ture. Definite  standards  of  attainment  in  these  subjects  are 
indicated  for  each  year.  Graded  lists  of  material  include  stories 
for  reading  and  for  telhng,  poems  for  study  and  memorizing, 
supplementary  reading-books  classified  by  subjects,  and  selected 
literary  studies  for  higher  grades.     The  Appendix  contains  a 
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list  of  books  to  be  read  to  the  children,  a  list  of  verse  coUections, 
and  a  list  of  prose  collections.  The  author's  long  coimeclion 
with  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Chicago  Teachers  College 
qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  The  book 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Course  of  Study ^  the  official  pobliatioii 
of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

Educational  Review.     A  good  book The  thoughtful  and  studious 

teacher  of  elementary  English  will  fiod  it  full  of  helpful  suggestiooa 
and  advice. 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Benjamin  Jf, 
DamSf  Professor  of  Agricultural  Educalion  in  Miatni  Uni- 
versity. 

1 70  pages ^  Svo,  cloth;   $1 .00,  postpaid  Si .  1 2 

In  this  book  Professor  Benjamin  M*  Da\is  has  attacked  the 
problem  of  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  agencies  now  at  work  on 
the  problem  of  agricultural  education.  He  has  perfomied  a 
5er\dce  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  any  large 
knowledge  of  the  problem  and  of  the  difficulties  which  the  mov^ 
ment  encounters.  He  has  made  an  effort  to  canvass  the  whole 
field  and  to  give  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  forces  employed  in 
building  up  a  rational  course  of  agricultural  education.  He  has 
presented  more  fully  than  anyone  else  the  materials  which  define 
the  problem  and  which  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  meet 
it  intelligently.  The  annotated  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
book  will  do  much  to  make  the  best  material  available  for  any- 
one desiring  to  get  hold  of  this  material  through  independent 
study.  The  book  serves,  therefore,  as  a  general  introduction  to 
the  study  of  agricultural  education. 

Nature.  Professor  Davis  may  be  congratulated  on  a  most  valuable  and 
thoughtful  expert  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  subject 

-1  Descripiive  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  tfie  Libraries  of  *te 
University  of  Chicago.  Prepared  by  Edgar  Johnson  Good- 
speedy  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  and 
Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

140  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $1 .00,  postpaid  $1.11 

This  catalogue  containing  the  description  of  mnet>^-niBe 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
published   in   connccdon  with   the  dedication    of   the  Harper 
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Memorial  Library,  June  n,  191 2.  At  that  time  the  manuscripts 
were  transferred  to  permanent  quarters  in  the  Manuscript  Room 
of  the  new  Library.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  University 
are  here  includedj  the  Greek  papyri  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum 
and  the  East  Indian  and  other  oriental  manuscripts  being 
reserved  for  separate  treatment.  Most  of  the  manuscripts 
described  in  the  catalogue  came  to  the  University  with  the 
Berlin  Collection  in  1891.  The  languages  of  the  manuscripts 
include  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  English, 
Dutch  J  Icelandic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic. 

iyuilines  of  Economics,  Developed  in  a  Series  of  Problems,  By 
Members  of  the  Deparlment  of  Political  Economy  of  Ike  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

160  pageSj  interleaved^  i2mo,  cloth;  $i  .00,  postpaid  $1 .13 

This  book  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  make 
some  advances  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  current  methods 
of  teaching  the  elementary  course  in  economics.  The  ideals 
which  have  shaped  the  character  of  the  book  are:  (i)  A  belief 
that  the  elementary  course  in  economics  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  for  training  in  thinking  and  reasoning — a  sort  of 
training  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
Xhe  inductive-problem  method  here  used  is  believed  to  be  the 
one  best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  end.  (2)  A  desire  to  con- 
nect the  theoretical  principles  of  economics  with  the  actual  facts 
and  with  problems  of  the  business  world,  and  to  induce  the 
student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  that  world  to  the  subject  of 
study. 

The  result  is  a  careful,  analytical  syllabus  of  the  subjects 
usually  covered  in  the  introductory  course,  accompanied  by 
some  1,200  questions  and  problems j  designed;  (a)  to  afford  set 
problems  for  written  work;  (b)  to  guide  the  student  in  his  read- 
ing, while  fostering  independent  thinking;  (c)  to  give  direction 
to  classroom  discussion.  It  is  expected  that  the  OuiUnes  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  some  textbook. 

Nation.  In  ihGii  OidUnes  of  Ecofiomics,  Developed  in  a  Series  of  Problems, 
three  members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  have  performed  with  remarkable  thoroughness 
and  gra?^p  a  task  of  great  difricuhy.  The  book  consists  in  the  main  of 
sets  of  searching  questions,  dealing  successively  with  every  phase  of  the 
great  subject,  the  order  being  determined  by  the  attempt  of  the 
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authors  *'not  only  to  link  economic  theory  with  descriptive  material, 

btit  in  a  measure  to  build  the  theory  up  out  of  the  faniiliar  events  of 
economic  life";  an  attempt  in  whichj  we  believe,  they  have  succeeded 
as  completely  as  the  case  admits. 

Pragmatism  and  lis  CrUtcs.    By  Addison  Webster  Moore,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

296  pages,  i2mOf  cloth;  $[ ,  25,  ptistpaid  f  1.36 

The  general  discussion  of  the  philosophicai  movement  known 
as  "pragmatism"  has  awakened  so  spirited  a  controversy  that 
the  present  volume  is  especially  timely  and  significant.  Professor 
Moore  lays  stress  on  three  phases  of  the  question:  (i)  the 
historical  background  of  the  movement;  (2)  its  relation  to  the 
conception  of  evolution;  (3)  the  social  character  of  pragmatic 
doctrines.  Pragmatism  atid  Its  Critics  is  a  good  example  of  the 
modern  t}^>e  of  philosophical  exposition.  It  is  in  a  free,  con- 
versational style,  is  profound  without  being  difficult,  and  simple 
without  sacrificing  accuracy. 

Philosopkkal  RevieuK  No  student  is  likely  to  read  these  chapters  without 
receiving  valuable  help.  The  last  chapter  of  this  group,  **How  Ideas 
Work/'  is  especially  noteworthy  as  containing  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive and  forcible  presentations  of  the  pragmatist  theory  of  truth  and 
error. 

The  Theology  of  ScMeiermacher,  By  George  Cross^  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  tJie  Newton  Theological  Instiiuiion, 

356  pages,  iimo,  doth;  $i  .50,  postpaid  $1.65 

Professor  Cross's  book  attempts  to  introduce  the  English- 
speaking  student  to  Schleiermacher  himself.  It  consists  prin- 
cipaUy  of  a  condensed  "  thought- translation''  of  his  greatest  work, 
The  Christian  Faith.  The  exposition  is  introduced  by  the  interest- 
ing story  of  Schleiermacher's  life,  vnth  emphasis  on  his  religious 
experience.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  luminous  account  of  the 
changes  in  Protestantism  that  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of 
its  doctrines.  The  work  closes  with  a  critical  estimate  of  Schleier* 
macher's  contribution  to  the  solution  of  present  religious  prob- 
lems, which  in  the  judgment  of  scholars  will  stand  as  an  extremely 
valuable  portion  of  the  book.  Taken  together,  the  translation, 
the  analysis,  and  the  critical  estimate  reveal  Schleiermacher  as  a 
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Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest^  1673-1833.  By  MUo  Milton 
QuaifCj  Professor  of  History  in  the  Lewis  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

488  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $4.00,  postpaid  $4.33 

This  book  recounts,  in  a  manner  at  once  scholarly  and 
dramatic,  the  early  history  of  Chicago.  Important  as  this 
subject  is,  it  is  not  treated  solely  for  its  own  sake.  The  author's 
larger  purpose  has  been  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  frontier 
from  savagery  to  civilization.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Chicago 
and  the  Nor^west  alone  the  work  is  local  in  character,  although 
the  locality  concerned  embraces  five  great  states  of  the  Union; 
in  the  larger  sense  its  interest  is  as  broad  as  America,  for  every 
foot  of  America  has  been  at  some  time  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization. 

This  task  has  never  before  been  performed  in  an  adequate 
way.  The  one  really  brilliant  historian  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Mason,  died  with  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  great  work 
completed,  and  no  one  hM  yet  come  forward  to  take  his  place. 
It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  take  rank  as  the  standard  history 
of  Chicago  in  the  early  dajrs. 

Chicago  Tribune.  A  history  of  the  beginnings  of  Chicago  which,  because 
it  is  scientific  and  based  upon  records  radier  than  upon  tradition,  may 
overturn  existing  chronologies  on  the  same  subject. 

Animal  Communities  in  Temperate  America.  A  Study  in  Animal 
Ecology.  By  Victor  Ernest  Shelf ord^  Instructor  in  ZoSlogy  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

380  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $3 .  00,  postpaid  $3 .  22 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Shelford  presents  the  principles  of 
field  ecology,  illustrated  by  the  more  widely  distributed  s^^iimal 
habitats  of  the  eastern  half  of  temperate  North  America,  and 
the  aquatic  habitats  of  a  much  larger  territory.  Six  chapters 
deal  with  general  principles. 

In  several  chapters  animal  communities  of  lakes,  streams, 
swamps,  forests,  prairies,  and  various  soils  and  topographic 
situations  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem 
dynamic  ecology.    A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
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three  hundred  figures  of  widely  distributed  animals  chosen  to 
represent  the  chief  types  of  animal  commimities  and  thdr 
characteristic  modes  of  life. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  and  Fertilization.  By  Jacques  LoA^ 
Member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

3x8  pages,  zaino,  doth;  $2.50,  postpaid  $3.68 

This  new  work  presents  the  first  complete  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  artificial  parthenogenesis  in  English.  Professes  Lod) 
published  f  oiu:  years  ago  a  book  in  German  imder  the  title  Die 
chemische  Eniwicklungserregung  des  tierischen  Eies.  Mr.  W.  0. 
R.  King,  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  England,  translated  the 
book  into  English,  and  the  translation  has  b^  revised,  en- 
larged, and  brought  up  to  date  by  Professor  Loeb.  It  gives,  as 
the  author  says  in  the  preface,  an  accoimt  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  unfertilized  eggs  can  be  caused  to  devdqp  by  physico- 
chemical  means,  and  the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from 
them  concerning  the  mechanism  by  which  the  spermatozoon 
induces  development.  Since  the  problem  of  fertilization  is  in- 
timately connected  with  so  many  different  problems  of  physi- 
ology and  pathology,  the  bearing  of  the  facts  recorded  and 
discussed  in  the  book  goes  beyond  the  special  problem  indicated 
by  the  title. 

The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life.  Biological  Essays  by  Jacques 
Ijoebj  Member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

238  pages,  z2mo,  doth;  $1 .  50,  postpaid  $z .  65 

The  achievements  of  Professor  Jacques  Loeb  in  the  field  <A 
experimental  biology  insure  any  book  of  his  a  wide  reading. 
His  experimental  work  at  the  imiversities  of  Giicago  and  (M- 
f  omia,  as  well  as  in  his  present  position,  gives  this  volume  an 
especial  significance.  Professor  Loeb  here  presents  many  of  the 
ourent  problems  in  biology,  and  discusses  the  question  whether 
the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  imequivocally  explained  in  physico- 
ch^nical  terms. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.    AU  eager  to  know  more  of  the  origin  of 
life  will  find  no  modem  book  of  its  size  nearly  so  instructive  or  inspiring. 

A  Manual  for  Writers.  By  John  M.  Manly,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago^  and  John  A. 
Powell  J  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

226  pages,  z2mo,  doth;  $1 .  25,  postpaid  $1 .35 

A  book  designed  to  aid  authors  and  all  others  who  are 
concerned  with  the  writing  of  English.  It  aims  to  answer  the 
practical  questions  that  constantly  arise  in  the  preparation  of 
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manuscripts  for  the  printer,  business  letters,  and  any  sort  of 
composition  where  correctness  of  form  is  an  important  element. 
It  treats  in  a  clear  and  convenient  way  the  matters  of 
grammar,  spelling,  and  general  form  which  writers  need  most 
to  be  informed  about,  and  gives  full  directions  on  the  preparation 
of  "copy"  for  the  printer  and  the  correcting  of  proof.  The 
chapter  on  letter-writing  is  imique  and  of  especial  value  in  its 
practical  suggestions. 

C  E.  Raymond,  Vice-President  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  of 
any  of  the  works  on  this  subject  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing. 

The  Elements  of  Debating:  A  Manual  for  Use  in  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Joliet  High 
School. 

148  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.00,  postpaid  $1.07 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  put  the  well-established  principles 
of  the  art  of  debating  within  the  reach  of  yoimg  students.  It 
therefore  presents  the  elements  of  public  speaking  so  freed  from 
technicality  that  the  student  may  assimilate  them  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  least  possible  interpretation  by  the 
teacher. 

The  book  consists  of  ten  chapters  and  a  nimiber  of  appen- 
dices. Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  an  analysis  of  the  subject 
and  followed  by  a  series  of  suggested  exercises.  The  whole 
subject  is  treated  in  a  direct,  practical  way  with  the  greatest 
possible  clearness,  and  with  illustrations  drawn  from  subjects 
familiar  and  interesting  to  high-school  boys.  It  is  entirely 
modem  in  that  it  lays  stress  on  efl&ciency,  rather  than  on  theo- 
retical perfection.  Illustrations  are  given  from  some  of  the  most 
eflFective  arguments  ever  written,  and  a  list  of  suggested  topics 
is  added  in  an  appendix. 

London  in  English  Literature.  By  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  Literaiure  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

35S  pages,  8vo,  cloth;  $2 .00,  postpaid  $2.17 

This  volmne  differs  from  all  other  volimaes  on  London  in 
that  it  gives  a  consecutive  illustrated  accoimt  of  London  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  antiquarian  but  from  that  of  the  inquiring 
student  of  English  literary  history. 

It  deals  with  ten  consecutive  periods,  characterized  in  turn 
by  the  work  and  spirit  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Dickens,  and  by  the  qualities  of  Vic- 
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torian  and  contemporary  London.  The  emphasis  is  thus  dis- 
tributed over  history  and  given  largely  to  the  richer  and  more 
recent  literary  periods.  The  temper  of  each  epoch  is  discussed, 
and  then  in  particular  those  literary  works  which  are  intimately 
related  to  certain  localities  in  London. 

The  work  contains  four  maps  and  forty-three  other  iUustra- 
tionsy  selected  from  the  best  of  a  great  fund  of  mat^ial.  As 
further  aids  to  the  student  or  the  general  reader,  the  sources  of 
all  material  are  indicated  by  footnotes  and  lists  of  illustrative 
reading  are  appended  to  each  chapter.  There  are  also  an 
appendbc  with  detailed  references  to  illustrative  novels,  and  a 
carefully  compiled  index. 

The  Springfield  Republican.  It  ^ould  seem  as  if  Mr.  Boynton's  book 
would  make  strong  appeal  to  everybody  who  has  been  in  London,  and 
a  good  many  more  who  would  like  to  go  there;  ....  he  has  ca^ight 
its  ^iiit  and  presented  it  here. 

Social  Programmes  in  the  West.  (The  Barrows  Lectures.)  By 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Head  of  the  Department  if 
Practical  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

212  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $1.25,  postpaid  $1.38 

The  Barrows  Lectures  (1912-13)  delivered  with  so  mudi 
success  in  the  Far  East  by  Professor  Henderson  are  included 
in  this  volume,  which  is  also  published  in  India  by  the  MacmiDan 
Company.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows :  "  Foimda- 
tions  of  Social  Programmes  in  Economic  Facts  and  in  Social 
Ideals,"  "Public  and  Private  Relief  of  Dependents  and  Abnor- 
mals,"  "Policy  of  the  Western  World  in  Relation  to  the  Anti- 
Social,"  "PubUc  Health,  Education,  and  Morality,"  "Movemaits 
to  Improve  the  Economic  and  Cultural  Situation  of  Wage- 
Earners,"  and  "Providing  for  Progress."  The  author,  in  hb 
preface,  says  that  "the  necessity  of  selecting  elements  from  the 
social  activities  of  Europe  and  America  whidi  might  have  value 
in  the  Orient  imder  widely  different  conditions,  compdled  a 
consideration  of  the  materials  from  a  new  point  of  view."  The 
introduction  includes,  besides  a  syilabus  of  the  six  lectures,  the 
Letter  of  Conunission  from  the  officers  of  the  three  great  inter- 
national associations  for  labor  legislation,  asking  the  lecturer  to 
present  their  aims  wherever  it  was  possible  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  There  is  also  included  a  statement  by  Professor  E.  Fuster, 
of  Paris,  of  the  aims  of  the  international  associations  on  social 
legislation. 

Boston  TranscripL  The  lectures  will  be  of  value  to  American  readers  in 
that  they  concisely  place  before  them  the  social  problem  in  its  most 
f imdamental  aspects. 
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Christian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today.  By  E.  Albert  Cooky  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Congregational  College  of 
Canada. 

276  pages,  iimo,  doth;  $1.25,  postpaid  $1.35 

This  volume  contains  a  clear  and  reasonable  interpretation 
of  life  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  some  definite  formu- 
lation of  those  beliefs  that  have  proved  most  effectual  in  the 
development  of  individual  character  and  in  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  society.  Professor  Cook  believes  that  Christianity 
is  the  religion  which  best  meets  the  needs  of  all  races  and  classes. 
The  convenient  arrangement  of  the  material  in  niunbered  para- 
graphSy  the  valuable  appendices,  and  the  general  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  conmiend  the  book  as  a  popular  text 
for  college  men  and  women,  and  for  adult  classes  and  clubs  as 
well  as  for  general  reading. 

Watchman.  It  is  written  for  those  who  feel  the  currents  of  thought  of 
this  age  and  have  conceptions  framed  by  science,  sociology,  and  history, 
and  need  something  more  acceptable  to  their  reason  than  current 
traditional  conceptions.  The  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  is  reverent 
but  free,  and  does  not  disturb  faith,  but  resets  it  according  to  modem 
conceptions. 

Materials  for  the  Study  of  Elementary  Economics.  By  Leon 
CarroU  Marshall^  Chester  Whitney  Wright^  and  James  Alfred 
Field y  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

946  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $2.75»  postpaid  $3.00 
Special  library  Edition,  postpaid  $4 .  80 

This  volmne  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages  is  intended  to  supply 
to  students  of  elementary  economics  a  collection  of  readings, 
illustrating  the  working  of  economic  principles  in  actual  life. 
The  material  is  drawn  from  the  most  various  sources — ^books, 
magazines^  newspapers,  commission  reports,  court  decisions, 
corporation  charters,  government  circulars,  etc.  The  selections 
have  been  carefully  edited,  so  as  to  eliminate  imsuitable  material 
and  present  the  docmnents  in  the  most  usable  form. 

The  volume,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  standard  text,  has  already  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  the  country. 

Professor  John  Bauer,  Cornell  University.  It  ought  to  have  a  large  demand 
from  all  classes  of  institutions. 

Professor  Charles  C  Arbidhnot,  Western  Reserve  University.  Materials  for 
the  Study  of  Elementary  Economics  is  altogether  the  most  promising 
collection  of  illustrative  material  I  have  ever  seen. 
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My  Life.  By  August  Bebd.  {With  a  Portrait.)  An  Autobios- 
raphy  of  the  Famous  Leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  Germany. 

344  pages,  8vo,  doth;  $2.00,  pos^Mod  $2.14 

This  autobiography  contains  the  story,  from  the  inside,  of  the 
rise  of  the  German  trades-miions,  and  throve  many  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  politics  of  Bismarck  and  Lassalle.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  August,  1913,  Bebel  was  the  molding 
influence  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which  is,  even  under 
the  restricted  franchise,  a  power  in  the  German  state.  Bebd 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  poverty  of  his  early  life  and  of 
his  wanderings  as  a  craftsman  in  search  of  work  all  through 
Germany — the  Germany  before  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  ami 
1870-71,  and  befcH'e  the  Unification.  Soon  after  his  decticxi  to 
the  Reidistag  he  was  convicted  of  hi^  treason  for  the  e^qiression 
of  his  views  on  the  Franco-German  War  and  had  to  spend  some 
years  in  prison.  The  international  reputation  of  the  author,  the 
extreme  frankness  with  which  he  writes,  and  the  striking  suc- 
cesses of  the  movement  with  which  he  is  identified  make  this  a 
himoan  doounent  of  remarkable  interest  and  significance. 

The  Nation,    He  is  a  rare  nairator He  humanizes  a  great  caiise, 

and  by  so  doing  makes  it  inteUigible,  and  perhaps  even  appealing,  to 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 


Francesco  Petrarca  and  the  Revolution  of  Cola  di  Sienzo.  A  Stmiy 
in  the  History  of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Mario 
EmUio  Cosenza^  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  CMege  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

335  pages,  X3mo»  doth;  $1.50,  postpaid  $i. 60 

In  these  pages  the  author  draws  a  picture  of  Petrarch  as  a 
statesman,  believing  that  even  if  Petrarch  had  never  written  a 
sonnet  in  praise  of  Laura  he  would  still  be  dear  to  many  genera- 
tions of  Italians  for  having  been  the  first  real  Italian  patriot— a 
man  who  was  not  bounded  by  narrow  partisanship  but  who 
through  a  long  and  active  life  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  ol 
a  unified  Italy.  Dr.  Cosenza  has  chosen  for  special  treatment 
Petrarch's  relations  with  Cola  di  Rienzo,  because  they  constitute 
a  story  that  is  virtually  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Rome  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  material  of  the  present  volimie  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Petrarch's  letters,  from  the  extremely  important 
correspondence  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  from  the  equally  inq)ortant 
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archives  of  the  Roman  church.  Nearly  all  this  material  is  new 
to  the  English  language.  The  notes  are  detailed  enough  to  make 
dear  Petrarch's  many  allusions.  The  book  is  written  with  the 
charm  of  a  vital  scholarship  and  with  intimate  feeling  for  its 
subject,  and  the  incidents  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  two 
great  Italians  who  lived  centuries  in  advance  of  their  times  have  a 
remarkable  variety  and  interest. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript.  As  we  read  these  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Petrarca,  and  the  scholarly  notes  that  accompany  them,  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  papal  coiut,  Petrarca  was  a 
great  statesman. 

American  Poems.  Selected  and  Edited  with  Illustrative  and  Ex- 
planatory  Notes  and  a  Bibliography.  By  Walter  C.  Branson^ 
Ldtt.D.f  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Brown  University. 

680  pages,  lamo,  doth;  $1 .50,  postpaid  $z  .68       - ^  ^^ 

The  book  offers  a  most  carefully  chosen  and  well-balanced 
presentation  of  the  poetic  works  of  Americans,  covering  the 
entire  period  of  our  history.  For  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
student  the  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  com- 
prehensive Notes,  Bibliography,  and  Indices.  It  is  bdieved  that 
the  book  will  have  the  wide  popularity  of  Professor  Bronson's 
earlier  collection,  English  Poems,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
all  leading  American  colleges. 

The  Dial.  The  resources  of  the  special  collections  of  Brown  University 
have  supplied  the  editor  with  the  best  authorities  for  accurate  texts, 
and  have  made  possible  the  widest  range  of  selections. 

Education.    Professor  Bronson  has  done  a  real  service  to  teachers  and 

students  of  literature It  is  a  truly  adequate  presentation  of 

American  poetry. 

The  Courts f  the  Constitution^  and  Parties.  Studies  in  Constitu- 
tional  History  and  Politics.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin^ 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

308  pages,  lamo,  doth;  $1.50,  pos^Miid  $z  .63 

A  volmne  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  courts 
and  political  parties  are  subject  to  general  criticism.  The  dis- 
cussion is  especially  significant  as  coming  from  a  lifelong  student 
of  constitutional  questions,  whose  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  so  widely  known.  The  point  of  view  is 
historical.  Though  the  articles  are  scientific  they  are  intended 
for  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  public  affairs  rather  than  for 
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the  professional  student.  The  work  consists  of  five  ps^>efS9  the 
first  of  which  discusses  the  power  of  a  court  to  declare  a  law 
unconstitutionaL  Two  of  the  papers  deal  with  the  growth  aiui 
essential  character  of  political  parties,  and  are  followed  by  oat 
on  the  history  of  differing  theories  of  the  federal  Unicm.  The 
work  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  written  constitution  m 
some  of  its  historical  aspects,  taking  up  the  origin  of  these  docu- 
ments and  the  problems  of  their  maintenance  and  interpretadon 
in  the  development  of  the  modem  popular  state. 


Harvard  Law  Review,    To  the  reviewer  the  two  papers  first  mentioned  i 
to  be  contributions  of  great  and  permanent  value  to  the  discossbn  of 

their  topic The  style  of  tiiese  essays  is  easy  and  delightfnl  and 

their  argument  sane,  thoughtful,  and  persuasive. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Professor  McLaughlin,  in  this  most  important 
essa^  imder  review,  has  surv^ed  the  fidd  anew,  and  with  rare  appre- 
ciation of  the  purport  and  the  weight  of  evidence  has  contiflrated  a 
judgment  which  may  wdl  be  regarded  as  definitive. 


Heredity  and  Eugenics.  By  John  M.  Coulter ^  WHUam  K  Cas&e^ 
Edward  M.  East,  William  L.  Tower,  and  Charles  B.  Davenport. 

313  pages,  8yo,  cioth;  $2.50,  postpaid $3.70 

Leading  investigators,  representing  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Harvard  University,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
have  contributed  to  this  work.  Great  care  has  been  taken  by 
each  contributor  to  make  clear  to  the  general  reader  the  present 
position  of  evolution;  the  results  of  eiq>eriments  in  heredity  in 
connection  with  both  plants  and  animals;  and  the  enormous 
value  of  the  practical  application  of  these  laws  in  breeding  and  in 
human  eugenics.    The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

British  MedicalJoumal.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  an  estimate 
of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  all  that  concerns  the  science  of 
genetics,  the  nature  of  the  eiq)erimental  work  now  being  done  in  its 
various  departments,  ....  and  the  prospects,  immediate  or  remote, 
of  important  practical  applications,  cannot  do  better  than  study 
Heredity  and  ^genics. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


HTHE  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  become  the  American 
'       agent  for  the  scientific  journals  and  the  following  books 
issued  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  of  England: 


BOOKS 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Philip  Yorkey  Earl  of  Hardwicke^ 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  By  Philip  C.  Yorke, 
M.  A.  Oxon.y  Licenci^bS'Lettres  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Rqyal  8vo.    Three  Vols.,  with  ax  illustrationa.    Vol.  I,  pp.  702;  VoL  n,  pp.  606; 
VoL  m,  pp.  662.    Price  $13 .  50,  postpaid  $14 .  22 

This  solid  and  significant  work  is  based  on  the  Hardwicke 
and  Newcastle  manuscripts  and,  in  addition  to  the  life  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  gives  the  whole  history  of  the  Georgian  period  from 
1 7  20  to  1 764.  An  accoimt  of  the  great  judge's  work  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  in  Chancery  is  included.  The  characters  and  careers 
of  Walpole,  Newcastle,  Henry  Pelham,  the  elder  Pitt,  Henry 
Fox,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  George  U,  and  George  HI  and 
various  incidents — such  as  the  fall  of  Walpole,  the  B3aig  catas- 
trophe, and  the  struggle  between  George  lU  and  the  Whigs — 
appear  in  a  clearer  light,  which  the  author,  by  aid  of  ori^nal 
papers  and  manuscripts,  has  been  enabled  to  throw  upon  ^em. 
These  documents  are  now  published,  or  brought  together  and 
annotated,  for  the  first  time. 

The  North  American  Review.  It  corrects  errors  of  previous  ill-informed  or 
prejudiced  biographers  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  presents  an  apparently 
just  portrait  of  a  really  eminent  man,  together  with  a  wealth  of  his- 
torical information. 

The  Genus  Iris.  By  William  Rickatson  Dykes.  With  Forty- 
eight  Colored  Plates  and  Thirty  Line  Drawings  in  the  Text. 

254  pages,  demi  folio,  half  morocco;  I37. 50,  postpaid  $38.36 

This  elaborate  and  artistic  volmne  brings  together  the  avail- 
able information  on  all  the  known  species  of  Ws.  The  accoimt 
ol  each  includes  references  to  it  in  botanical  literature  and  a 
full  description  of  the  plant,  together  with  observations  on  its 
peculiarities,  its  position  in  the  genus,  its  value  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  its  cultivation.  As  far  as  possible  the  account  of  the 
distribution  of  each  species  is  based  on  the  results  of  research  in 
the  herbaria  of  Kew,  the  British  Museimi,  the  Botanic  Gardens 
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of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petesbutg, 
and  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  forty-eight  life- 
size  colored  plates,  reproduced  from  originals  drawn  from  living 
plants — ^making  it  a  volume  of  great  beauty  as  well  as  of  scientific 
importance. 

The  American  Florist.  Lovers  of  irises  owe  a  huge  debt  of  gratitude  to 
William  Rickatson  Dykes,  who  after  years  of  labor  has  produced  a 

magnificent  work  on  these  plants Mr.  Dykes  combines  tte 

scientist's  analytical  skill  with  all  the  grower's  enthusiasm. 

The  Florists'  Review.  If  anything  else  couM  be  added  to  the  book  that 
wouM  really  increase  its  beauty  or  its  scientific  value  or  its  practical 
utility,  the  present  reviewer  is  curious  to  know  what  that  addition 
could  be. 

Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture.  By  Thomas  Graham 
Jackson  J  R.A.  Two  Volumes^  with  165  Plates  and  14S 
lUustratums. 

Vols.  I  and  n,  eadi  294  pages,  crown  quarto,  half  vdlum;  two  vols.  $11.50, 
postpaid,  $13.25 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  development  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  of  Post-Roman  architecture  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  centmy .  It  attempts  not  merely  to  describe  the 
architecture,  but  to  explain  it  by  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  time.  The  description  of  the  churches  of  Constantinopte 
and  Salonica,  which  have  a  special  interest  at  this  time,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  Italo-Byzantine  work  at  Ravenna  and  in 
the  Exarchate,  and  of  the  Romanesque  styles  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  frcHn 
drawings  by  either  the  author  or  his  son,  and  add  great  artistic 
value  to  the  volmnes. 

The  Nation.  The  two  volumes  must  surely  take  their  place  among  the 
standard  classics  of  every  architectural  Ubrary. 

The  Duab  of  Turkestan.  A  Physiographic  Sketch  and  Accotmt  cf 
Some  Travels.  By  W.  Rickmer  Rickmers.  With  207  Maps, 
Diagrams^  and  Other  Illustrations. 

580  pages,  royal  8vo,  doth;  $9.00,  po6t|Mdd  $9.44 

A  record  of  exploration  of  a  little-known  r^on,  combined 
with  some  elementary  ph3rsiography.  The  book  discusses  the 
various  geographical  elements  in  the  natural  organic  system  of 
the  Duab  of  Tmrkestan  (or  Land  between  the  Two  Rivers) 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  the  information  being  strung 
on  the  thread  of  a  highly  interesting  story  of  travel  and  mountain 
exploration.  The  author  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain  ty|^ 
views  of  physical  f eatiures  such  as  moimtains,  valle3rs,  and  ^aciers, 
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and  also  of  vegetation,  village  life,  and  architecture;  and  there 
are  many  diagrams  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  text. 

The  book  is  especially  suitable  for  colleges,  libraries,  and 
schools,  and  for  all  students  or  teachers  of  physical  geography 
and  natural  science. 

The  Journal  of  Geography.  The  authoor's  delicate  touches  of  humor,  his 
picturesque  language  in  description,  and  his  knowledge  of  physiography 
and  climatology,  ....  all  contribute  materially  to  the  excellence  of 
the  book.  Much  attention  is  given  to  physiographic  processes  and 
features,  but  the  splendid  half-tones  tell  the  story  better  than  words. 

JOURNALS 

BiomeHka.  A  journal  for  the  statistical  study  of  biological  problems. 
Edited  by  Earl  Pearson.  Subscription  price,  $7.50  a  volume; 
single  copies,  $2.50. 

ParasUology.  Edited  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  A.  E.  Shipley.  Sub- 
scription price,  $7 .  50  a  voliune;  single  copies,  $2 .  50. 

Journal  of  Genetics.  Edited  by  W.  Bateson  and  R.  C.  Pxjnnett.  Sub- 
scription price,  $7 .  50  a  volume;  single  copies,  $2 .  50. 

The  Journal  of  Hygiene.  Edited  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall.  Subscription 
price,  $5 .  25  a  volume;  single  copies,  $1 .  75. 

The  Modem  Language  Review.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Robertson,  G.  C. 
Macaulay,  and  H.  Oelsner.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  volume; 
single  copies,  $1 .  00. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology.  Edited  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  and 
C.  S.  Myers.    Subscription  price,  $3 .  75  a  voliune. 

The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Science.  Edited  by  Professor  R.  H.  Biffen, 
A.  D.  Hall,  and  Professor  T.  B.  Wood.  Subscription  price,  $3 .  75 
a  voliune;  smgle  copies,  $1 .  25. 

The  Biochemical  Journal.  Edited  for  the  Biochemical  Society  by 
W.  M.  Bayuss  and  Arthur  Harden.  Subscription  price,  $5.25  a 
volume. 

The  Journal  of  Ecology.  Edited  for  the  British  Ecological  Society  by 
Frank  Cavers.  Subscription  price,  $3.75  a  volume;  single  copies, 
$1.25. 

Note. — ^Prices  on  back  volumes  vary,  and  postage  from  London  is 
charged  on  back  volumes  and  single  copies. 
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THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 
FOR  1914 


The  Calendar  for  1914.— It  is  expected  that  the  Summer  Quarter  wili  begin 
Monday.  June  15,  and  end  Friday,  August  28,  the  Autumn  Convocation  being  heU 
on  the  attemoon  of  that  day.  For  further  particulars  see  bulletin  which  will  appeir 
in  March. 

Limitation  of  Work,  etc — ^The  student  is  limited  to  three  minor  connei  far 
each  term,  or  to  three  major  coimses  for  both  t^ms.  In  special  cases  penmaBiQii 
may  be  obtained  from  the  deans  to  pursue  an  additional  course,  for  which,  in  the 
case  of  undergraduate  students,  a  supplementary  fee  must  be  paid.  Graduate 
and  Law  students  are  given  larger  privileges^  and  students  in  the  CoDege  of  Edo- 
cation  may  add  one  of  the  arts  without  additional  fee. 

College  Study. — ^The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  cdlege  year. 
Courses  tak&i  may  be  counted  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  as  in  any  other  qasrter. 
The  Summer  Quarter  may  thus  be  used  to  supplement  work  in  the  other  tloee 
quarters,  and  so  reduce  the  ordinary  four  years  course  to  three;  it  mav  replaee 
one  of  the  other  quarters  taken  as  vacation;  or  a  su£Bcient  number  of  m 
quarters  may  satisfy  all  the  requiremoits  for  the  decree.  Members  of  the  i 
teaching  stall  in  every  deputment  are  in  residence.  Required  courses  are  r 
given,  and  elective  courses  are  r^>eated  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  c 

Graduate  Study. — College  professors  and  school  teachers,  clergymen,  and  i 
bers  of  other  professions,  holding  Bachelor's  degrees  from  acc^ted  coUeges,  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  University  to  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  research  professors  in  all  the  chi^  dQ>artments  of  inveetigatkn. 

Biblical  and  Theological  Study. — ^The  Divinity  School  o£fers  to  profenotB  of 
theology,  to  theological  students,  to  ministers,  to  religious  workers,  aiid  to  othcn 
inta^sted  in  biblical  and  theological  study,  introductory  and  advanced  counes  m 
all  its  departments. 

Professional  Courses  in  Law. — Stud^ts  beginning  the  study  of  law,  those 
in  the  midst  of  their  professional  studies  at  Chicago  or  elseidiere,  and  practkmg 
lawyers  are  offered  work  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  character. 

Courses  in  Medicine. — College  Seniors  planning  to  study  medkme,  students 
in  medical  schools,  and  practitioners  will  find  the  summer  course  in  medicine  admi^ 
ably  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  of  especial  value  to  stodenta 
who  need  to  review  and  to  make  up  work. 

Educational  Principles  and  Methods.— The  courses  of  all  departments  bave 
a  bearing  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  but  the  courses  of  the  College  of  F<fcicatiMi 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  professional  needs  of  teachers,  in  both  primaiy  and 
secondary  schools.  The  work  in  the  various  shops  affords  unusually  complete 
instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  and  crafts. 

Public  Lectures. — ^A  series  of  public  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  fonna  of 
entertainm^t  is  scheduled  throughout  the  Summer  Quarter,  and  affords  oppat^ 
tunlty  to  studoits  to  hear  speakers  of  eminence  and  artists  of  distinction. 

Chicago  in  Summer. — ^An  agreeable  summer  t^npo^ture,  ^>acious  pBrk% 
notable  libraries  and  museums,  great  industrial  plants,  typical  ionaai  cokmiei^  a 
numb^  of  Settlemaits,  and  other  significant  social  institutions  make  Qiicago  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  center  for  study  and  investigation. 

For  fuU  infonnation  addre»$ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Vegetable  aiue,  Ete. 
tb€  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

ImandiMitd  jours«If  fcom  ijxct  use  of  oonosive  and 
1  •  Kmeliing  inks  and  adhetivet  and  adopt  the  tllg- 
ins  Inks  and  Adliesivcs.  lliey  will  be  a 
rveiatioo  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  dean,  well 
at  up,  and  withal  so  emctent. 
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M.  HIQQINS  6:  CO.,  Mfrs. 

'  Braachf  s:  Chicago.  London 
Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


5f      n  hear  it  called  — 
The  machine  with  the  human-brains* 
I  call  itThe  machine 
with  tiieSupenJfiimanUlnu^  * 


He  was.  speaking^  of  the 

R  e  m  i  n  g  t  o  n 

Adding  and  Subtracting 

Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding  Btecnanism) 
Tliis  machine  does  something  that  only  the 
.  brain,  directing  the  hand,  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  do— that  is,  wriU  and  add  (pr  mbtract)  on  the 
tame  p6g0. 

But  this  is  not  alL  It  does  sach  wor)c  morg 
gasUy,  mart  rafyidiy^  and  mare  accuraiely  than  the 
human  brain  has  ever  performed  similar  labor. 

Thils  the  machine  is  human  in  what  it  does 
and  mptr-human  in  the  way  it  does  it.. 
Jtluitrated  hocklst  sent  on  request 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-331  Broadway,  New  Yo/rk 

Branches  Everywhere 


Ught  Here  is  Your  Chance 

To  Buy  That  Typewriter 

AT  LESS  THAN   WHOLESALE 

The  Fox  Typewriter  is  a  beautifully  finished,  high  grade, 
Visible  writer,  with  a  light  touch  and  easy  action  and  ex- 
treme durability.  It  has  a  tabulator,  back  spacer,  two- 
color  ribbon^  stencil  cutter,  card  holder,  interchangeable 
platens  and  carriages,  b  fully  automatic,  and  is  sent  out 
complete  with  fine  metal  cover  and  hardwood  base. 

If  our  typewriter  does  not  suit  you  after  a  ten  days'  free 

trial  of  it,  send  it-  back  at  our  expense.     If  you  wish  to 

buy  it  after  trial  you  can  pay  us  a  little  down  and  the 

balance  monthly  or  in  all  cash,  just  as  you  prefer.     There 

'*red  tape"  tied  to  this  offer,  and  it  is  open  to  any  responsible  person  in  the  United  States. 

ig  Values  in  Slightly  Used  Typewriters 

Add  $50  Monthly  to  Yottr  Income — Be  Oar  Local  Agent 

a  special  offer  on  a  lot  of  Fox  Visible  Typewriters  that  have  been  very  slightly  used  for  demonstra- 
are  not  secp^-hand  nor  rebuilt,  and  could  scarcely  be  tdd  from  new  by  anyone.     Low  price— 


We  arc  maki  , 
purposes.  Tl 
pa3m:ieDt  term* 


ten  days'  trial.    Wiite  for  full  partioilars. 
Uem  thm  Coupon  9S" 

3x  Typewriter  Company    Name_ 

2  4142  Front 'Ave.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.       Address 
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EsterbrooK 


Pens 

\  250 
styles 
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The 

'  JlUKlOth, 

ea^sy- writing 
qualities,    lonij 
wear,     and     ability 
to  bold  H  large  quan- 
tity of  ink^  are  sorne 
of    the     things     tfi^t 
have  helped  to  niake 
EsterbrtMik's  Jackson 
Stub  No,  44^2  the  most 
popular  of  all  stub 
pt*ns. 

Eslttrbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Ca 
N^  r«ii         Cundeii,  N  J. 
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FOR 
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AND 

EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


ORIGINAL  and  c^tclmive  Untem  Slkks- 
made  fro  ED  Qeg«tive«  by  our  own  photog- 
rnpher.  Tfw  lajgcsl:  collect  loa  in  tbc  Woild — 
CAvering  «!J  p/ctmj  c/  fnlcrest. 

Ovci  150,000  Subjects  lo  «lect  from -Slides 
for  Home*  Chuich^  School,  Lecture  Hall  m  Imri- 
tution,  for  amys^ment  and  educatiooal  purpo«Qi 
■^^ovtring  art,  Iravel^  History,  science  and  eveiy 
known  lubjecl. 

Cataloj^i  iffSIiJfj  an  J  Protettioft  Apparafat 
mai^i'd  a  pen   rejueit,      AJJress    D(pt^    G. 

T.  H,  McALUSTER   CO. 

49  Nuuu  StT«el  N«w  Ycwk  Qtr 

EitahNiheJ  /^Sj 


Use  the  Microscope  in  Your 
Science  Lessons 

Visual  microscopic  demonsCratioa  most  eftehrth 
supplements  book  presentation,  paitieukdy  if  6s£ 
subject  be  botany,  physiology,  or  zo^dogf.  TL^ 
microscope  awakens  dbrmant  intereit  and  jtiisc 
lates  a  keen  zest  for  these  studies. 

(auscn  |omk 

Microscopes 

are  used  by  leading  educational  institatiaubecsu^ 
of  broad  utility,  optical  efficiency,  and  meckazucx' 
precision.  In  these — the  essentisJs  of  a  good  mic;^ 
scope — the  Bausch  and  Lomb  instrament  ii  xacm 
highly  perfected  as  a  result  of  our  sixty  yesn  -. 
intensive  experience  as  optical  manofa^ren. 


Modd  BH>2  (inu«trated),«rith  one  eye  t*i/^ 

tive«,  ia  a  model  mleocKaly  adapted  to  the 

use.  Price  $31.50.  Special  price*  made  to  ^imacmts. 
inttvtudona.  Many  other  models  are  described  is  o«  ama.  x 
on  School  Eqt^pmeni,  aent  bee  upon  reqoea. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©. 

4t2ST.flMNLSTIinT     ROetftSTBL  It.^ 
New  York        Cklcaso       Waakoigfoa        5aaFnac»r 
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